The reign of Manuel I (1143-1180) marked the high point of the revival of the 
Byzantine empire under the Comnenian dynasty. It was however followed 
by a rapid decline, leading to the sack of Constantinople by the Fourth 
Crusade in 1204. The contemporary historian Niketas Choniates chronicled 
the sequence of events in a narrative which has had a long-lasting effect on 
modern perceptions. Manuel's policies have been seen as misguided, the 
brilliance of his reign as sterile and decadent, and the whole basis of the 
Comnenian revival as fundamentally unsound. 

This book, the first devoted to Manuel's reign for over 80 years, re-evalu- 
ates the emperor and his milieu in the light of recent scholarship. It shows 
that his foreign policy was a natural response to the western crusading 
movement and the expansionism of the German emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa. It also shows that what he ruled was more than the impoverished 
rump of a once great empire, or a society whose development had been 
arrested by a repressive regime. The twelfth century is presented here as a 
distinctive, creative phase in Byzantine history, when the empire maintained 
existing traditions and trends while adapting to a changing world. The struc- 
tures of the imperial bureaucracy and aristocracy were rationalised increas- 
ingly, with power and resources becoming ever more concentrated on the 
imperial establishment, especially the imperial family, in Constantinople. At 
the same time, urban society outside the imperial family continued to grow in 
complexity and sophistication, with the Church becoming more sharply 
defined as a professional organisation, and the literate elite increasingly able 
to impose its own rhetorical culture as the basis of national Orthodoxy. It is 
against this background that the enormous quantity of rhetorical literature in 
praise of Manuel should be read - literature which has informed all sub- 
sequent perceptions of his reign. 
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Preface 


This book grew out of an interest in the palace building and the 
literary and artistic image of a Byzantine emperor who seemed to 
correspond to Burckhardt's idea of 'the state as a work of art' as well 
as any ruler before the Renaissance. My interest was compounded by 
the realisation that this 'universal man' was not regarded either as a 
showpiece of Byzantine civilisation or as part of the mainstream of 
European history. The following chapters represent my long search 
for a context in which to place the cultural phenomenon of Manuel 
Komnenos. 

Since the project was first conceived, our knowledge and appreci- 
ation of twelfth-century Byzantium have improved dramatically. 
Instead of the textbook orthodoxy of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies as the depressing aftermath of the 'Macedonian Renaissance', 
we now have a textbook by Michael Angold devoted solely to the 
period 1025-1204. Ralph-Johannes Lilie has removed some basic 
obstacles to our perception of the empire's relationship with the West 
at the time of the crusades. Michael Hendy and Alan Harvey have 
between them provided a coherent and usable model of the Byzan- 
tine monetary and agricultural economy. Twelfth-century literary 
culture has attracted more and more attention, and Alexander 
Kazhdan has synthesised his conclusions on the subject and made 
them accessible to English readers. Most recently, Jean-Claude 
Cheynet has built on Kazhdan's study of the Byzantine ruling class in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries to produce a definitive study of the 
world of aristocratic family politics from which the Comnenian 
dynastic system emerged. 

In the light of these publications, my conclusion that Manuel's 
reign was in some sense the high point of medieval Greek civilisation 
will not be the novelty that it might have been had I rushed it into 
print ten years ago. The shape of the picture into which the emperor 
must be fitted is now much clearer. But, though a small piece, he is 
still important for joining together the sections which have so far been 


xi 
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assembled. Only a study which takes him as its focus can clarify the 
relationship between power, society and culture; such clarification is 
the aim of this book. 

I first began to work on Manuel when I was in Washington as an 
Andrew Mellon Fellow at Dumbarton Oaks and Catholic University. 
Much subsequent groundwork was laid in Germany, where the Alex- 
ander von Humboldt-Stiftung supported me for a year as the guest of 
Professor Dieter Simon and his colleagues in Frankfurt, and then for a 
further three months at the Byzantine Institute in Munich. I later 
spent a profitable three months as a Visiting Fellow at the Humanities 
Research Centre of the Australian National University, and a grant 
from the British Academy allowed me to visit the Escorial to check 
manuscript readings. I am grateful to all these institutions and their 
staff, but most of all to my employer, the University of St Andrews, 
which has provided me over the years with leave, financial assistance 
for travel and microfilms, and subsidised research facilities. 

On a more personal level, I would like to acknowledge the 
generosity of Michael and Elizabeth Jeffreys in supplying me with 
transcriptions of the poems of 'Manganeios Prodromos', and to thank 
Constanze Schummer for transferring these from disc to paper. I can 
honestly say that all mistakes and omissions are my own. Juliana did, 
however, read parts of the text and make me feel that it was import- 
ant to press on. That I brought the book to a conclusion of sorts owes 
much to her moral support — not to mention the exemplary patience 
of my publisher. 


St Andrews, 1992 


Note on transliteration and citation 


In general, I have transliterated Greek names and terms as closely as 
possible, though without aiming at absolute consistency. Common 
Christian names and well-known place names are given in the form 
most familiar to English readers. By the same principle I refer to the 
famous author as Anna Comnena in order to distinguish her from her 
many less famous relatives who were also called Anna Komnene. 
Greek y is rendered as 'e', B as 'v' for Modern Greek names and as 'b' 
for Byzantine names, except where the Latin or Slav origin of the 
latter makes 'v' more appropriate. 

Works cited in heavily abbreviated form are listed in full at the 
beginning of the book, under Abbreviations. Those cited by author 
and short title are listed in the Bibliography at the end. Both lists 
indicate where sources are available in published translation; all page 
references to Greek and Latin sources are, however, to the original 
texts, and with very few exceptions all translations are my own. 


AASS 
AC 


AIX 


BS 

BZ 

CFHB 
Chalandon 


Abbreviations 


Acta Sanctorum 

Anna Comnena, Alexiad: ed. B. Leib, 
Anne Comnéne, Alexiade, 3 vols. (Paris, 
1937-45; repr. 1967). English translation 
by E. R. A. Sewter, The Alexiad of Anna 
Comnena (London, 1969) 

"AváAexra iegoooAvuutuxijc ora xvoAo- 
yíac, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 5 
vols. (St Petersburg, 1891-8; repr. Brus- 
sels, 1963) 

Anonymi auctoris chronicon ad A.C. 1235 
pertinens, II, tr. A. Abouna, introduction 
and notes by J.-M. Fiey, Corpus Scrip- 
torum Christianorum Orientalium, 154 
(Louvain, 1974) 

Byzantion 

Bulletin de correspondance hellénique 
Byzantinische Forschungen 

Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 
Cardinal Boso, Lives of Popes Hadrian IV 
and Alexander III, ed. L. Duchesne, Liber 
pontificalis, II (Paris, 1892). English 
translation of Life of Alexander III by G. 
M. Ellis, with an introduction by P. 
Munz (Oxford, 1973) 

Byzantinoslavica 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift 

Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae 

F. Chalandon, Les Comnéne, 2: Jean II 
Comnéne (1118-1143) et Manuel I Comnéne 
(1143-1180) (Paris, 1912; repr. London, 
1962) 


Chon. 


CSHB 
DOP 
EB 


EEBS 


Ekthesis 


Eust., Capture 


Eust, Op. 


FM 
FRB 


GD, Reg. 


Geo. Tor. 


Abbreviations 


Niketas Choniates, Xoovuxi] Óvfjyynoic, 
ed. J.-L. van Dieten, Nicetae Choniatae 
historia, 2 vols., CFHB, 11, 1-2 (Berlin/ 
New York, 1975); all page references are 
to vol. 1. English translation by H. 
Magoulias, O city of Byzantium: annals of 
Niketas Choniates (Detroit, 1984) 

Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 

Ecloga Basilicorum, ed. L. Burgmann, 
Forschungen zur byzantinischen Rechts- 
geschichte, ed. Dieter Simon, 15 (Frank- 
furt am Main, 1988) 

*Enetnoic 'Eraugeíag BvGavtwóv 
Znovóóov 

"Ex0z0ic tv noay0évvov éni ví 

Cythoet ths EEnynoews tod v và 

&yío Evayyexio ntoð tod ddnOivot 
God xai Xotfjoos fjuóv 'Incoó 
Xeuotod, tod “O athe pov usí(Gov 

pov got, ed. St N. Sakkos,'O Ilatne pov 
u£íGov uo) ati: Ewes xai obvodat 
xarà tov (fl aióva (Thessaloniki, 1968); 
text on pp. 120-80 

Evotabiov tot OzooaXovixnc 

OVYYEAH? Tijs xaT’ avtiv ... dAwoews, 
ed. and tr. J. R. Melville-Jones, Eustathios 
of Thessaloniki, the capture of Thessaloniki, 
Byzantina Australiensia, 8 (Canberra, 
1988) 

Eustathii metropolitae Thessalonicensis 
opuscula, ed. T. L. F. Tafel (Frankfurt am 
Main, 1832; repr. Amsterdam, 1964) 
Fontes Minores 

Fontes rerum Byzantinarum, fasciculi 1 et 2: 
rhetorum saeculi XII orationes politicae, ed. 
W. Regel (St Petersburg, 1892-1917; repr. 
Leipzig, 1982) 

V. Grumel, Les regestes des actes du 
patriarcat de Constantinople, T: Les actes des 
patriarches, fasc. ii et iii: Les regestes de 715 
à 1206, 2nd ed. revised and corrected by 
J. Darrouzés (Paris, 1989) 

George Tornikes, ed. J. Darrouzés, 


XV 


xvi 


GF 


Greg. Pr. 


IRAIK 


Iviron II 


JGR 


JOB 
Kinn. 


Lavra 


Makk 


Mang.Prod. 


Marc. 


Abbreviations 


Georges et Démétrios Tornikes, lettres et dis- 
cours (Paris, 1970) 

Otto of Freising, continued by Rahewin, 
Gesta Frederici seu rectius Cronica, ed. F.-J. 
Schmale, tr. A. Schmidt (Darmstadt, 
1965) . 

Gregory the Priest, continuation of Mat- 
thew of Edessa: see Matt. Ed. 

Izvestiya russkogo arkheologicheskogo 
instituta v Konstantinopole 

Actes d'Iviron, II: du milieu du Xle siècle à 
1204, ed. J. Lefort, N. Oikonomides and 
D. Papachryssanthou, with the collabora- 
tion of V. Kravari and H. Métrévéli, 
Archives de l'Athos, 16 (Paris, 1990) 

Jus graecoromanum, ed. I. and P. Zepos, 8 
vols. (Athens, 1931; repr. Aalen, 1962) 
Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 
John Kinnamos, ’Exttopy tov 
xatoo8opuótov TH paxaoity Baoust xai 
IIooovooyevviizo xvoto 'Ioóvvu vó 
Kopvyv@, xoi dorynois tev ngay- 
0éÉvrov tH Govdinw vig adtod tH 
Bao st xoi Togpugoyew tw xvoà 
Mavovi và Kopvyv@ ... ed. A. 
Meineke, CSHB (Bonn, 1836). English 
translation by Charles M. Brand, Deeds of 
John and Manuel Comnenus (New York, 
1976) 

Actes de Lavra, ed. P. Lemerle, A. Guil- 
lou, N. Svoronos and D. Papachryssan- 
thou, 4 vols., Archives de l'Athos, 5, 8, 
10, 11 (Paris, 1970, 1977, 1979, 1981) 

F. Makk, The Árpáds and the Comneni: 
political relations between Hungary and 
Byzantium in the twelfth century (Budapest, 
1989) 

'Manganeios Prodromos', poems in 
Codex Marcianus graecus XI, 22 (for- 
merly Nanianus 281), listed with 
reference to modern editions, below, 
Appendix 1 

Anonymous poems in Codex Marcianus 
graecus 524, listed and mostly edited by 


Matt. Ed. 


MB 


MGH 
MGHDD 
MGHLL 
MGHSS 
Mich. Chon. 


Mich. It. 


Mich. Syr. 


MM 


NE 
Nik. Bas., Or. et 


ep. 


Nik. Bas., Prog. et 
mon. 


Noctes 


OD 


Abbreviations 


Sp. P. Lampros, ^O Maoxavóg xdàói 
524', NE, 8 (1911), pp. 1-59, 123-92 
Matthew of Edessa, continued by Gre- 
gory the Priest, tr. A. E. Dostourian, The 
chronicle of Matthew of Edessa translated 
from the original Armenian with a commen- 
tary and introduction, II (University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1982) 
Meoatwvinh BiBAvoOjxn, ed. K. Sathas, 
8 vols. (Venice and Paris, 1872-94; repr. 
Athens, 1972) 

Monumenta Germaniae historica 
Monumenta Germaniae historica, Diplomata 
Monumenta Germaniae historica, Libelli de lite 
Monumenta Germaniae historica, Scriptores 
Michael Choniates, ed. Sp. P. Lampros, 
Mixya3jÀ `Axopivátov tot Xoviárov ta 
owCoueva, 2 vols. (Athens, 1879-80; 
repr. Groningen, 1968) 

Michael Italikos, ed. P. Gautier, Michel 
Italikos, lettres et discours, Archives de 
l'orient chrétien, 14 (Paris, 1972) 

Michael the Syrian, Chronicle, ed. and tr. 
J.-B. Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, 
patriarche jacobite d' Antioche (1166—1199), 
III (Paris, 1905; repr. Brussels, 1963) 

F. Miklosich and J. Müller, Acta et 
diplomata graeca medii aevi, 6 vols. 
(Vienna, 1860-90) 

Néoc 'EAAgvouvfjuov 


Nikephoros Basilakes, ed. A. Garzya, 
Nicephori Basilacae orationes et epistolae 


(Leipzig, 1984) 


Nikephoros Basilakes, ed. A. Pignani, 
Niceforo Basilace, progimnasmi e monodie 
(Naples, 1983) 

Noctes Petropolitanae, ed. A. 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus (St Petersburg, 
1915; repr. Leipzig, 1976) 

Odo of Deuil, De profectione Ludovici VII 
in orientem, ed. and tr. V. G. Berry (New 
York, 1948) 


Patmos 


PG 
PL 


Prod., Hist. Ged. 


Ptochoprodromos 


Scor. 


Syn. 1-7 


Theophylact 


TM 


Tz., Ep. 


Tz., Hist. 


Abbreviations 


Butavtva éyyoaga tis uovijc Hóruov, 
2 vols. (Athens, 1980): I, Adtoxgatooixa, 
ed. E. Vranouse; II, Aguooiov 
Asittoveya@v, ed. M. Nystazopoulou- 
Pelekidou 

Patrologia graeca, ed. J. P. Migne 
Patrologia latina, ed. J. P. Migne 
Theodore Prodromos, ed. W. Hórandner, 
Theodoros Prodromos, historische Gedichte, 
Wiener Byzantinische Studien, 11 
(Vienna, 1974) 

Poémes prodromiques en grec vulgaire, ed. 
D.-C. Hesseling and H. Pernot 
(Amsterdam, 1910; repr. Wiesbaden, 
1968) 

Revue des études byzantines 

Recueil des historiens des croisades 

Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la 
France 

Rerum [Italicarum scriptores, ed. L. A. 
Muratori, new edition. 

G. A. Ralles and A. Potles, Xéóvrayua 
tov Ozíov xai ieodv xavóvov, 6 vols. 
(Athens, 1852-9; repr. 1966) 

Codex Scorialensis graecus Y-II-10; des- 
cribed in G. de Andrés, Catálogo, II, pp. 
120-31 

Lists of lay dignitaries present at synodal 
sessions: see appendix 2 

Theophylact of Ochrid, Opera, ed. P. 
Gautier, CFHB, 16/1—2. I: Discours, traités, 
poésies; II: Lettres (Thessaloniki, 1980, 
1986) 

Travaux et mémoires 

T. L. F. Tafel and G. M. Thomas, 
Urkunden zur älteren Handels- und 
Staatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig mit 
besonderen Beziehungen auf Byzanz und die 
Levante, 3 vols. (Vienna, 1856-7) 

John Tzetzes, Letters, ed. P. A. M. Leone, 
loannis Tzetzae epistulae (Leipzig, 1972) 
John Tzetzes, Chiliads, ed. P. A. M. 
Leone, loannis Tzetzae historiae (Naples, 
1968) 


Varzos 


VV 
WT 


Zon 


ZRVI 


Abbreviations 


K. Varzos (Baobózc), ‘H yeveaAoyía tæv 
Koyuvgvóv, 2 vols. (Thessaloniki, 1984) 
Vizantiiskii Vremmenik 

William of Tyre, ed. R. B. C. Huygens, 
Willelmi Tyrensis chronicon, Corpus 
Christianorum, continuatio medievalis, 
63-63A (Turnhout, 1986). English transla- 
tion by E. A. Babcock and A. C. Krey, A 
history of deeds done beyond the sea, 2 vols. 
(New York, 1943) 

John Zonaras, Epitomae historiarum, ed. 
M. Pinder and Th. Büttner-Wobst, 5 
vols., CSHB (Bonn, 1841-97) 

Zbornik radova vizantoloskog instituta 





Major administrative units are in capitals 
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2 The heartland of the Comnenian empire 


Komnenoi 
ISAAC | 
(1057-9) 
Isaac sebastokrator (1) 


m. Eirene of Alania 


(see table 2) 





Anna 
betr. to CONSTANTINE 
DOUKAS 


m. Nikephoros Bryennios, 


panhypersebastos 
and Caesar 


(see table 3) 


John K. m. Anna 


CONSTANTINE X 


Doukai 


John, Caesar 





Dalassena (1059-67) m. Eirene 
m. Eudokia Pegonitissa 
Makrembolitissa 
Eudokia ALEXIOS ! MICHAEL VII Zoe m. Andronikos 
m. Nikephoros (1081-1118) (1067-78) Adrian m. Maria of 
Melissenos, m. Eirene m. Maria of Komnenos Bulgaria 
Caesar Doukaina | Abasgia 
(see table 2) 


CONSTANTINE 
betr. to Anna 
Comnena, 

d.c. 1095 


(see table 2) 








ALEXIOS 
(d. 1142) 
m. Eirene 


(see table 4) 


JOHN II Andronikos, Isaac, Michael John Eirene ANNA Theodora 
(1118-43) sebastokrator (1) sebastokrator (il) m. m. 
m. Eirene of m. Eirene m. Eirene ALEXIOS George 
Hungary KOMNENOS Palaiologos 
(see table 3) ANDRONIKOS I 
(1183-5) 
Maria Andronikos, Isaac, MANUEL I 
m. John sebastokrator (M) sebastokrator (III) (1143-80) 
Roger Dalassenos, Caesar m. Eirene m. Theodora m. (1) Bertha-Eirene (2) Maria 
of Antioch 
(see table 4) (see table 4) (see table 4) Maria, ALEXIOS II 
betr. to (1180-3) 
Bela-Alexios, betr. to 
despot, m. Agnes of France 
Renier of 
Montferrat, 
Caesar 


1 The imperial succession of the Komnenos and Doukos dynasties 
(including caesars and sebastokrators) 


John Komnenos = Anna Dalassena 





Manuel (10) Maria (11) m. Michael Isaac (12) Theodora (14) ALEXIOS I Adrian [John] (16) Nikephoros (17) 
m. Na Diogenaina Taronites m. Eirene m. Constantine Diogenes m. Zoe [Anna] Doukaina m. Na 
Eudokia (13) 
Anna(20) ^ John Gregory m. Nikephoros Alexios [Adrian] (41) Andronikos Eudokia 
m. Michael (21) (22) m. Eirene Synadene m. Eudokia m. Alexios 
| Doukaina Tarchaneiotes 
Anna (19) m. John (31) m. Na | | | ] 
(Nikephoros)} Adrian Anna (97) Anna John 
otaneiates m. Anna m. Alexios m. Nikephoros 
Nikephoros Alexios (64) Kontostephanina Palaiologos Artabasdos 


| Doukas 
Manuel (48) (63) 
m. Eirene Synadene 
(109) (110 (111) George (191) Constantine (192) Na (193) 


m. John Bryennios 
Komnenos Katakalon 











Anna (24) Alexios (25) Maria (26) Constantine (27) Adrian (28) [-John Eudokia (30) 
m. John m. Zoe m. Gregory m. Antiochaina Archbp. of m. Nikephoros 
Doukas Gabras Phorbene Bulgaria] Botaneiates 
John (23) | he 
m. Maria | ? : Alexios (45) 
Doukaina Zoe (54) John (55) Maria Isaac (56) Stephen (57) Sophia (29) 
m. George m. Eudokia m. Michael m. Eudokia m. Theodore A 
Botaneiates Branas Axouchaina Dokeianos nna (44) 
| | m. Gregory 
| Pakourianos 
(49-53) Anna (99) Na (100) Constantine Na N Isaac (60) Eirene (61) 
m. Boris (101) (102) (103) m. N 
Kalamanos Nikephoros (98) 
m. Maria 
Alexios Komnenos Theodora (58) Na (59) N(108) Isaac (62) 
Branas m. Andronikos 
m. Anna (149) Kontostephanos 
Gregory (194) George (195) 
John (104) Na (105) Alexios (106) N (107) 
m. Theodora m. Maria 
Doukaina 


2 Siblings of Alexios I and their descendants (Varzos nos. in parentheses, 
monastic names in square brackets) 


ALEXIOS | = Eirene 



































Anna (32) Maria (33) JOHN I Andronikos (35) Isaac (36) Eudokia (37) Theodora (38) Manuel (39) Zoe (40) 
betr. to betr. to Gregory Gabras m. Eirene m. Eirene m. Michael m. (1) Constantine (2) Constantine 
CONSTANTINE m. Nikephoros lasites Kourtikes Angelos 
DOUKAS Euphorbenos 
m: Nikephoros Katakalon Alexios (82) John (83) 
onnes | N(88) N(89) 
Alexios (69) m. Na, Andronikos Eirene (71) Anna (72) 
foreign (70) m Na m. N Bryennios 
princess f 
(122) — MN (3) a 
Nikephoros (120) Maria (121) John (122a) N (122b) 
m. 193 
(see table 2) 
Alexios K. (65) John Doukas (66) Eirene (67) Maria 
m. Katae of m. (1) Theodora (2 Na m. N (68) 
Georgia 
Nikephoros Alexios John (84) Maria (85) Anna (86) ANDRONIKOS (87) 
(114) Doukas m. (1) Rupenid m. Joseph m. John m. (1) Na 
(119) princess | Bryennios | Arbantenos 
David (112) Andronikos (113) 2) pee Manuel Isaac 
(159) (160) 
| (158) 
Nikephoros Andronikos Alexios Manuel Manuel John Maria (163) 
115) (116) (117) (118) (161) (162) m. (1) Theodore 
Synadenos 
| 
John (90) Maria (91) Alexios (92) Andronikos (93) Eudokia (94) Zoe (95) Isaac (96) 
^ m. Zoe Doukaina m. Constantine m. Na m. Euphrosyne m. Basil m. Andronikos m. N 
m Kamytzes Kastamonitissa uda Synadenos 
Michael Michael (177) aceite’ 
Manuel (175)  N (176) 
| 
Isaac Alexios Theodore Manuel Constantine Na Na (186-8) Constantine Manuel Na (190) Na (190a) 
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The twelfth century was the age of Roger II of Sicily, Henry Planta- 
genet, Frederick Barbarossa and Saladin. It was also the age of 
Manuel Komnenos, who ruled the empire of Constantinople from 
1143 to 1180. Like his eminent contemporaries, Manuel received more 
than his fair share of admiration from professional eulogists, yet there 
can be no doubt that he too provided excellent material for eulogy. 
Although his accession to the Byzantine throne was sudden, unex- 
pected and precarious, he took control smoothly and efficiently. Only 
four years later he averted a major crisis when the kings of France and 
Germany passed through Byzantine territory at the head of huge 
armies and the king of Sicily took the opportunity to capture Corfu 
and raid mainland Greece. In addition to many ephemeral successes, 
Manuel reduced Hungary and the Latin principalities of Outremer to 
the status of client states. While he reigned, the empire's main centres 
of population were as secure from internal disorder and foreign inva- 
sion as they had ever been. He conducted war and diplomacy on a 
grand scale and on all fronts. His court was a dazzling display of 
power and wealth, where state occasions were celebrated with fairy- 
tale magnificence. It attracted diplomats, exiles and fortune-seekers 
from many lands. Manuel also received more foreign potentates than 
any Byzantine emperor before or since: a king of France, a king of 
Germany, a Turkish sultan, a king of Jerusalem, and a duke of Saxony 
and Bavaria. 

Manuel cut an impressive figure not only through the apparatus of 
power with which he was surrounded, but also through his personal, 
often highly individual style of government. He had no need of props 
in order to dominate the stage on which he moved. He was an 
indefatigable, daring soldier, who led most of his important 
campaigns in person and won the affection of his troops by sharing 
their dangers and discomforts. Like the hero in a Western - or like 
Digenes Akrites, the hero of the medieval Greek 'Eastern' - Manuel 
seemed to possess a superhuman ability to take on overwhelming 
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numbers of armed assailants, and wild beasts that were larger than 
life. Like Digenes, too, he enjoyed aristocratic luxury with equal 
gusto. Yet, unlike Digenes, he felt just as much at ease in the refined 
urban world of Constantinople as he did on the wild frontier. He 
liked to surround himself with intellectuals, and to show that he 
could meet them on their own ground. He composed his own 
speeches. He prided himself on his medical knowledge. He dabbled 
in astrology and wrote a treatise in its defence, yet this did not 
prevent him from taking a keen interest in theology and presiding 
over doctrinal disputes as the arbiter of Orthodoxy. 

Manuel's learning was no doubt superficial compared with that of 
the men of letters who were obliged to praise him as their intellectual 
equal. Yet it allowed him to bridge the traditional gulf between the 
two elites of the Byzantine ruling class: the metropolitan, bureaucratic 
elite, and the military elite. In sacrificing both to Hermes and to Ares, 
as his eulogists put it, he displayed a balance which none of his 
illustrious predecessors had managed to achieve. He had all the 
urbanity, liberality, sophistication and sense of ceremonial occasion 
which had made the 'philosopher' emperors - Leo VI, Constantine 
VII Porphyrogennetos, Constantine IX Monomachos, Constantine X 
Doukas - popular with the civilian elite and the common people of 
the capital. At the same time, he had the ruthless independence of 
mind and ability to dispense with convention which had charac- 
terised the great soldier emperors: Nikephoros II Phokas, John I 
Tzimiskes, and Basil II ‘the Bulgar-slayer’. He could be surprisingly 
informal, as when he treated Baldwin III of Jerusalem for a broken 
arm. His originality also showed itself in more profound ways. 
Towards the end of his life he forced the Church of Constantinople to 
modify the catechism for converts from Islam so as to allow for the 
recognition that Muslims and Christians worshipped the same deity. 
He attempted to create a new role for his ancient empire in a Christian 
world where the vital forces were now the warriors, clergy and mer- 
chants of Latin Europe. He devoted more than thirty years of his life 
to building an international order in which Byzantium might regain 
its ascendancy not by opposing but by directing the rise of the West, 
and western Christians might recognise the Byzantine emperor as the 
natural champion of their own values. Manuel was the first Byzantine 
emperor since Theophilos (829-42) to attract comment for his obvious 
penchant for a foreign culture; he was the first ever to gain a repu- 
tation as a friend and admirer of the Latin West. 

To the rhetors of his court Manuel was the ‘divine emperor’ (Oeïog/ 
ÉvOcog DaouUsóc) an incarnation of renewal (&vaxaívwoic) and 
perpetual motion (devxvnoía), a true imitator of Christ who was all 
things to all men and would not shrink from making the ultimate 
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sacrifice for the good of his people.! A generation after Manuel's 
death, Michael Choniates referred to him as 'the most blessed among 
emperors',? and a century later John Staurakios described him as 
"Manuel great in fine deeds . . . accomplished and great in learning, 
most lavish in his imperial majesty and like Solomon in brilliance, a 
lover of beauty and finery'.? The emperor enjoyed a similar repu- 
tation in parts of the Latin world. A Genoese annalist noted that with 
the passing of ‘Lord Manuel of divine memory, the most blessed 
emperor of Constantinople ... all Christendom incurred great ruin 
and detriment'.* William of Tyre, the historian of the crusader states, 
called Manuel 'the most powerful and wealthy prince of the world"; 'a 
wise and discreet prince of great magnificence, worthy of praise in 
every respect'; 'of illustrious memory and loving remembrance in 
Christ, whose favours and liberal munificence nearly everyone had 
experienced'.? A hundred years later, at the other end of the Mediter- 
ranean, a Catalan chronicler recalled that Manuel ^was at that time the 
best man among Christians'.$ 

Modern historians, however, have been less enthusiastic about 
Manuel Komnenos; the emperor does not emerge from textbooks of 
medieval or Byzantine history as one of the outstanding rulers of his 
age. He is not celebrated for his statesmanship, and no national or 
ideological movement has glorified his memory. Three reasons may 
be suggested for this neglect. First, the great power which Manuel 
wielded was not solely or even mainly his own personal achieve- 
ment, but that of the dynasty of which he represented the third 
generation. The wealth, the military machine, and the internal 
stability on which both depended had been painstakingly constructed 
by his grandfather Alexios I (1081-1118) and his father John II (1118- 
45). While it is clear that Manuel used these assets to the full, it is not 
so clear how much he added to them, and there is room for doubt as 
to whether he used them to best effect. His greatest military 
campaign, his grand expedition against the Turkish Sultanate of 
Konya, ended in humiliating defeat, and his greatest diplomatic effort 
apparently collapsed the next year when Pope Alexander III became 
reconciled to the German emperor Frederick Barbarossa at the Peace 
of Venice. Second, Byzantine imperial power declined so rapidly after 
Manuel's death that it is only natural to look for the causes of this 
decline in his reign and in his policies. Thirdly, and perhaps most 


! See below, chapter 6. 

? Mich. Chon., I, p. 322. 

? John Staurakios, ed. Ioakeim Ivirites, in Maxeóovixá, 1 (1940), p. 368. 

* Annali Genovesi, IL, pp. 14-15. 

> WT, pp. 834, 942, 977; tr. Babcock and Krey, IL, pp. 264-5, 378, 414. 

$ Quoted by Hecht, ‘Kaiserin’, Pp. 169; see also ibid., p. 162, for mentions of Manuel by 
troubadours. 
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fundamentally, modern historians have, in the main, based their 
estimate of Manuel not on the one-sided judgements of his admirers, 
who include his main biographer John Kinnamos, but on the more 
critical and profound account of his reign that is to be found in the 
History of Niketas Choniates." 

Choniates found much to admire in Manuel. He shared the 
emperor's ideals, and basically approved of the ends for which he 
worked. As Joan Hussey has remarked, 'he would have been 
astonished to read the verdict of certain modern scholars, that “if any 
man is to be held responsible for the disaster of 1204, it is Manuel 
Comnenus" '.? Yet the text of Choniates provides all the material on 
which this verdict is based. In the course of the seven books which he 
devotes to Manuel, the author identifies several aspects of the 
emperor's personality and policies that made him less than perfect as 
a ruler. 

In Book I, writing of Manuel's march to Constantinople to take 
control after his acclamation by the army in Cilicia, Choniates men- 
tions that two of the emperor's relatives, Andronikos Komnenos and 
Theodore Dasiotes, were captured by the Turks when they turned off 
the road to go hunting, but Manuel was so intent on reaching Con- 
stantinople 'that he did not concern himself with them as he should, 
nor avenge them in a way befitting an emperor'.? On the subject of 
the emperor's first marriage to the German princess Bertha-Eirene, 
Choniates points out that the promiscuity of youth made Manuel an 
unfaithful husband, 


who was completely uninhibited with regard to sexual liaisons, went down 
on many females and, taking no heed, even unlawfully fastened his buckle 
through a hole related to him by blood. This act was a stain on him, disfigur- 
ing and spreading ugliness, like outbreaks of warts or leprosy on a handsome 
face.” 


Book I then goes on to describe the administration of Manuel's early 
years, emphasising his boundless generosity at this time. However, 


the emperor did not keep to these good intentions, for as he grew to 
manhood, he dealt with matters more autocratically, treating his subjects not 
as free men but as if they were servants who had been bequeathed to him, 
and halted - not to say reversed - the flow of largesse, and redistributed even 
where he had solemnly confirmed. I do not think this was due so much to 
conscious policy - in doubt one must always incline to charity — as to the fact 


7 See, in general, the introductions to the respective translations by Brand and 
Magoulias, and Hunger, Literatur, I, pp. 394-426, 429-41; for further bibliography, 
see below, chapter 5, n. 265. 

8 J. M. Hussey, The Byzantine world (London, 1957), pp. 62-3. 

? Chon., p. 50. 

10 Chon., p. 54. 
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that what he needed was not a normal measure of gold, but rather a Tyr- 
rhenian Sea, having greatly extended his range of expenses, as my account 
will reveal as it proceeds." 


The remainder of Book I is concerned with the passage of the Second 
Crusade through Byzantine territory in 1147-8. Like the other Byzan- 
tine writers who recorded the event, Choniates commends Manuel's 
courteously defensive handling of the crusader armies and the threat 
which they posed to the empire's security. Yet in contrast to the other 
Greek sources, Choniates presents the crusade as a genuinely reli- 
gious enterprise, and, in common with some non-Greek accounts, 
suggests that many Greeks, including the emperor, deliberately 
sabotaged it. The townspeople of Asia Minor, he says, cheated the 
Latins who bought food from them, pitying them neither as strangers 
nor as Christians: 


Whether the emperor really ordered this, as was alleged, I do not know for 
certain, but certainly unlawful and unholy things were done. It was undoubt- 
edly the emperor's decision, unambiguous and undisguised by a veil of 
falsehood, to mint coin from impure silver and give it to those of the Italian 
[sic] army who wanted change. In short, there was no horror which the 
emperor did not devise and order others to perform, that these things might 
be ineradicable reminders to their descendants, and germs of fear to deter 
them from any future movement against the Roman people. It was then left 
for the Turks to do similar things against the Alamanoi, with the emperor 
stirring them up with letters and inciting them to war.’ 


Book II deals with Manuel's reaction to the invasion of Greece by 
Roger II of Sicily, and the wars which followed in the Balkans and 
southern Italy. On the whole, Choniates does not criticise imperial 
policy here, and seems to approve the general principle behind the 
emperor's costly and unsuccessful Italian venture, that attack is the 
best form of defence.” Even the disastrous failure of the expedition is 
not blamed on Manuel, who is commended for having refused to give 
way to despair and prepared a new expedition under Constantine 
Angelos. Choniates reserves his criticism for the emperor's faith in 
astrology, which influenced his timing of the fleet's departure: 


Manuel believed, and not commendably, that the fortunes and encounters of 
human life are assisted by the reverse and forward motions of the stars, the 
positions and the various configurations of the planets, and all the other 
things that the astrologers talk about, denying Divine Providence and per- 
versely applying the maxims 'it is fated', and "what is ordained by necessity 


1 Chon., p. 60. 

7? Chon., pp. 66-7; cf. Hendy, Studies, pp. 518-9. As Choniates’ editor notes, the 
author appears to confuse the French and German crusading armies. 

P Chon., p. 89. 
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and cannot be undone'. So he had a perfect sailing worked out for Angelos. 
Yet just as he had worked out Constantine's departure, what happened? The 
sun had hardly begun to set when Constantine retraced his steps on the 
emperor's orders. The reason was the unpropitious nature of the exit and the 
fact that Angelos had begun his voyage not as the favourable combinations of 
stars ordained or indeed as the letter of the laws governing the astral plane 
allowed, but as idle speculators had recommended, uttering wrong judge- 
ments and applying crude minds to subtle matters, and erring in their cal- 
culation of the favourable moment. So once more the horoscope was cast and 
the tables were examined. And thus after much examination and deliberation 
and searching of the stars, Angelos departed, moving out in harmony with 
the movements of the bountiful stars. So greatly did the soundness of this 
timing avail Roman interests and make up for the mistakes of earlier com- 
manders, and transform the adversity which had occurred, that Constantine 
immediately fell into the hands of the enemy." 


Also in Book II, Choniates digresses from his account of the recovery 
of Corfu from the Sicilians to tell the story of the deposition of the 
Patriarch Kosmas, which he presents as an act of gross injustice on 
the emperor's part." 

Book III, which deals mainly with Manuel's expedition to Cilicia 
and Syria in 1158-9 and with his relations with the Seljuk Sultan Kılıç 
Arslan IL, contains no direct criticism of the emperor. However, it 
does pick up the theme which was stated in Book II à propos of the 
Patriarch Kosmas and is subsequently developed, in Book IV, into a 
general denunciation of Manuel's shabby treatment of certain high- 
ranking individuals. According to Choniates, the emperor's chief 
minister Theodore Styppeiotes, his cousin Andronikos Komnenos 
and his niece’s husband Alexios Axouch all suffered disgrace and 
punishment because they were the victims of malicious accusations. 
While in Book III the author implies that Manuel was an unwitting 
accomplice in the injustice done to Styppeiotes,’® in Book IV he 
clearly identifies the ruler's jealousy and paranoia as the root of the 
evil that befell the other two: 


Every ruler is fearful and suspicious and enjoys behaving like Death and 
Chaos and Erebos in lopping off noble summits and removing every high and 
imposing man, rejecting every good counsellor, cutting down every brave 
and valiant general. The lords of the earth thoroughly resemble lofty and 
high-plumed pine trees; for just as these murmur in light gusts of wind, 
furiously shaking the needles on their branches, so do the former suspect the 
man who abounds in wealth and tremble at the one who stands out from the 
crowd for his valour. And if a certain man should have the beauty of a statue 
and the tongue of a songbird, and be charming in manner, he does not allow 
the wearer of the crown to relax or be calm, but disturbs his sleep, ruins his 


14 Chon., pp. 95-6. 5 Chon., pp. 79-81. 16 Chon., pp. 111-13. 
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pleasure, spoils his enjoyment and causes him worries. And he [the ruler] 
wrongly curses Nature who created him for also having fashioned other 
suitable candidates for power, and for not having made him the first and last 
to excel among men. So they [rulers] mostly fight against Providence and take 
up arms against the Divinity, culling all good men from the crowd and 
slaughtering them like sacrificial victims, so that they themselves may 
squander away in peace and have the public finances to themselves as a 
paternal inheritance to do with as they please, and treat free men as slaves, 
and behave towards men who are sometimes worthier to rule than they as if 
they were hired servants. [They do this] being mistaken in their minds, 
having lost their reason under the influence of power and misguidedly 
forgetting what happened the day before yesterday." 


After narrating the tragic fall of Alexios Axouch, Choniates adds that 
justice caught up with his accusers: 


Whether indeed it took retribution from Manuel for this unjust action is not a 
matter to be discussed at the present time. Yet Manuel, being a wise man, 
neither unlearned nor unlettered, should not have paid attention to the 
Alpha which was to succeed him and dissolve his power, but should have 
made fast the mooring-ropes of power on Him who said that He is Alpha and 
Omega, as John teaches me in Revelation.!? 


Choniates evidently traced Manuel's suspicion of Andronikos and 
Alexios to his belief in the prophecy that the name of his successor 
would begin with the letter A.? The author's observations here thus 
tie in with his disapproval of Manuel's belief in astrology. This disap- 
proval is twice expressed in Book V. The first instance is in the 
account of the battle of Semlin against the Hungarians (1167). Just as 
the Byzantine commander was preparing for battle, a letter came 
from Manuel ordering him to put off the engagement: 


That day was rejected as inauspicious and altogether unsuitable for hostili- 
ties, because Manuel ascribed the majority and the greatest of ventures, 
which obtain their fulfilment or otherwise from God, to the combinations, 
positions and movements of the stars, and submitted himself to the 
utterances of the astrologers as if these were decisions from the throne of 
God.” 


The commander completely ignored the order and went on to win a 
great victory. Later, writing of the birth of Manuel's son Alexios in 
1169, Choniates remarks that 'although the emperor stood by his wife 
and relieved her pains through his presence, he gave most of his 


17 Chon., p. 143. 

18 Chon., p. 146. 

?? The initial letters of the four emperors from Alexios I would thus spell AIMA, the 
Greek word for blood: see Chon., p. 169; below, p. 200. 

2 Chon., p. 154. 
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attention to the man who was watching the stars and gaping at the 
heavens'.?! 

Slightly earlier in Book V, Choniates introduces his account of the 
expedition Manuel sent to Egypt in 1169 by sharply criticising this 
enterprise as a piece of megalomania. The emperor was led to it, he 
says, in spite of other problems which still required attention, by 
'untimely ambition and a desire to rival emperors whose renown had 
been great, and whose bounds had stretched not only from sea to sea, 
but from the eastern horizon to the Pillars of Hercules'.? 

Book VI is devoted to Manuel's Turkish wars from 1175 to 1179, 
and mainly to the expedition against Konya which came to grief in 
1176. Somewhat surprisingly, perhaps, in view of the remark just 
quoted, Choniates does not criticise the expedition as overambitious. 
His main criticism is of the strategic error of judgement which the 
emperor committed in rejecting the peace overtures which he 
received from the sultan during the march. This he did against the 
advice of his older and wiser commanders, 'giving ear entirely to his 
relatives, especially to those who had never heard the sound of the 
war trumpet and had shining heads of hair and bright faces, and 
wore gold chains and necklaces of pearls and transparent precious 
stones'.? On the whole, Manuel is given credit for fighting bravely 
and resourcefully during the appalling slaughter and panic that 
ensued when the Turks ambushed the long, straggling Byzantine 
columns as they passed through the defile of Myriokephalon. It is 
noted, however, that even Manuel's strength of purpose began to fail 
under the strain, and that when the emperor had managed to fight 
his way through the pass to join the survivors, he showed signs of an 
unbalanced mind and shocked his commanders by suggesting that he 
and they should slip away leaving the rank and file to the mercy of 
the Turks.?* There is another hint of mental instability in the descrip- 
tion of the contradictory reports which Manuel sent to Constan- 
tinople after he had made peace with the sultan and returned to 
safety at Philadelphia: at one moment he likened himself to Romanos 
Diogenes, the emperor who had led his forces to defeat at Manzikert 
a century earlier; at another he boasted that the treaty with the sultan 
had been made under the imperial flag as this waved in the breeze 
and struck terror into the enemy.? Choniates also tells an anecdote in 
which he expresses indirect criticism. The emperor asked for water 
from a nearby stream, but when it was brought he threw most of it 
away, realising that it was polluted, and exclaimed that it was not 
right for him to drink Christian blood. A common soldier, hearing 
this, replied that this would not be the first time Manuel had tasted of 


?! Chon., p. 169. 2 Chon., p. 160. ? Chon., p. 179. 
?* Chon., pp. 186-7. 3 Chon., p. 191. 
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his subjects' blood - he had already drunk deeply of it through his 
oppressive taxation. Shortly afterwards, as Manuel noticed that his 
campaign treasure was being robbed by the Turks, he urged the 
Greeks to fight and take it for themselves. The same man rejoined 
that Manuel should have made his offer when the money was easier 
to obtain.” 

In Book VII Choniates summarises and concludes his account of the 
reign. He begins with a discussion of Manuel's western policy. This 


brought ridicule on the emperor from the Greeks. They claimed that he 
nurtured foreign ambitions for personal glory, and had his eyes on the ends 
of the earth, doing all kinds of hot-blooded and foolhardy things to push 
beyond the boundaries that former emperors had established, pouring out to 
no purpose the money which he collected by combing his empire with fiscal 
assessments and exhausting it with unwonted taxes.” 


These accusations were not fully justified, says Choniates, since the 
policy did not constitute an unreasonable innovation, but was a 
natural response to the matchless strength of the Latins, who had to 
be prevented from uniting in alliance against the empire. However, 
no attempt is made to justify Manuel's financial policy, which is 
characterised as both rapacious and wasteful. Few of the emperor's 
subjects benefited from his lavish generosity; he showered his wealth 
upon foreigners, especially Latins, and members of his family, 
notably his mistress Theodora and her son by him. Being highly 
susceptible to his household servants and to his barbarian under- 
lings, ^whose speech was preceded by spittle', he appointed them to 
important financial offices. Some of them amassed great wealth and 
lived like kings, even though they did not possess the bare rudiments 
of an Hellenic education. He trusted them so much that he gave them 
judicial duties which would have tested the expertise of trained 
lawyers. In the fiscal administration of the provinces, too, foreigners 
were given the senior posts, with learned Greeks placed under them. 
This was because Manuel distrusted the Greeks as embezzlers, 
although in fact his trusty barbarians cheated him in the very way he 
had hoped to avoid, with only a fraction of the tax yield reaching the 
treasury. 

Choniates goes on to mention Manuel's building activity and his 
monastic patronage, both of which he portrays in a not unfavourable 
light. However, he is scathing on the subject of the emperor's grant- 
ing of lands in military pronoia. Such grants, he maintains, ceased to 
be rewards for military excellence, but became available to all men 
who could afford a horse and a small down-payment. As a result, 
'those who formerly had only the fisc as master suffered dreadfully 


6 Chon., pp. 185-6. 7 Chon., p. 203. 
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from the greed of the military', whom Greeks were forced 'to serve in 
the manner of slaves'; often a fine upstanding native would find 
himself paying taxes to some common half-barbarian who was vastly 
his inferior as a warrior. The effect on the imperial provinces was 
plain to see - those that had not been snatched by enemies had been 
laid waste by their own defenders.” 

There follows a long section in which Choniates discusses Manuel's 
interference in doctrinal matters: 


It is not enough for most emperors of the Romans simply to rule, and wear 
gold, and treat common property as their own and free men as slaves, but if 
they do not appear wise, godlike in looks, heroic in strength, full of holy 
wisdom like Solomon, divinely inspired dogmatists and more canonical than 
the canons - in short, unerring experts in all human and divine affairs — they 
think they have suffered grievous wrong. While it is proper for men whose 
profession is to know and teach about God to punish, or indeed 
anathematise, those people who are so uneducated and brash as to introduce 
unaccustomed and new doctrines, the emperors cannot bear to be second to 
anyone even in this, but they themselves introduce, judge and determine 
dogma, and often punish those who disagree with them. 

And this emperor, who happened to have a ready tongue and a natural 
way with words, not only issued numerous ordinances, but composed 
catechetical orations, which they call silentia, and delivered them in public. As 
time went on, he branched out into sacred doctrine and discussed the nature 
of God. Often feigning uncertainty, he raised scriptural problems and asked 
questions concerning their solutions, mustering all the learning in which he 
rejoiced. He would have been praiseworthy in this if he had taken his self- 
indulgence no further and had not gone into more elusive doctrines, or, in 
looking at these, had not insisted on having his own way or twisted the sense 
of the words to his own purpose, defining and applying interpretations in 
matters where the Fathers had already pronounced in the right sense, as if he 
comprehended Christ entirely and had been let into the secret of His nature 
clearly and divinely.” 


As examples of this irresponsible dogmatising, Choniates points to 
Manuel’s role in the major doctrinal controversies of his reign, as well 
as to his proposal at the end of his life to alter the references to Allah 
in the catechism for converts from Islam.” The change was forced on 
the clergy despite strong protests from the patriarch and other 
bishops. In connection with this episode, Choniates digresses to tell 
of a prophecy made by his own godfather Niketas, Bishop of Chonai, 
at the beginning of the reign. Manuel had stopped at Chonai on his 
way to Constantinople from Cilicia, and had received the bishop’s 
blessing in the church of the Archangel Michael. Some of the local 
clergy had expressed doubt as to whether such a young man would 


28 Chon., pp. 208-9. ?? Chon., pp. 209-10. 9 Chon., pp. 213ff. 
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be able to govern an empire, especially since his elder brother Isaac 
was already established in the imperial palace. The bishop answered 
their doubts by saying that Manuel would indeed rule the empire and 
would live slightly longer than his grandfather Alexios, 'and as his 
end approaches he will go mad'. Some saw this as a reference to 
Manuel's greed for money, while others identified the mania as some 
other fleshly sin. But when the controversial formula concerning the 
Muslim deity became known, everyone agreed that this fulfilled the 
prophecy, since it was obviously sheer madness.?! 

Concluding with an account of Manuel's last illness and death, 
Choniates takes a last opportunity to ridicule, and condemn as 
dangerously irresponsible, the emperor's belief in divination and 
astrology: 


He did not accept that his end was drawing near, but insisted that he knew 
for certain that another fourteen years of life had been lavished on him. He 
said this to the wise and thrice-blessed Patriarch Theodosios who suggested 
that he take paternal thought for the affairs of state while his mind was still 
healthy, and seek out a man who would selflessly care for the boy-heir to the 
throne until he came of age, and loyally put the Empress before himself and 
care for her as if she were his own mother. But those pestilential astrologers 
had the audacity to say that the emperor would shortly recover from his 
illness and, so they said, devote himself to love affairs, and they shamelessly 
predicted the razing of enemy cities to the ground. What was more out- 
rageous, they, being quick-tongued and used to lying, foretold a great com- 
motion of the universe, conjunctions and combinations of the stars, the 
eruption of violent winds; they practically predicted the transformation of the 
whole natural order, thus proving themselves ventriloquists rather than star- 
gazers. They not only enumerated the years and months and told the weeks 
in which these things would happen, and notified the emperor accordingly; 
they also specified the days and snatched the fleeting moment of the hour, as 
if they had clear knowledge of the things which the Father has kept in His 
own power, and about which Our Saviour reprimanded his disciples for 
asking. So not only did the emperor himself seek out caves and sheltered 
recesses and prepare them for habitation and have the glass removed from 
the imperial palaces so that they should not be damaged by the blasts of wind 
which lay in store; but those too who were enrolled in his service and his kin, 
as well as those who insinuated themselves by flattery, also diligently 
occupied themselves in the same way, so that while some burrowed like ants, 
others made tents, entwining ropes and sharpening pegs in order to fasten 
them securely.” 


It must be stressed that the passages we have quoted are not the 
whole picture painted by Choniates, but patches of shadow which 
add depth to an otherwise luminous portrait. Choniates does not 


9! Chon., p. 219. 32 Chon., pp. 220-1. 
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criticise Manuel as consistently or as savagely as he criticises later 
emperors - the paranoid, schizophrenic, licentious Andronikos I; the 
vain, vindictive Isaac II; the feeble, henpecked Alexios III — all of 
whom he clearly does blame for the disasters suffered by the empire 
in the generation before 1204. Nevertheless, the colours which he 
uses to blacken these figures are essentially the same as those which 
darken his portrait of Manuel. Andronikos, Isaac and Alexios are all 
ridiculed for their reliance on prophecy as a substitute for faith in God 
and resolute, constructive decision-making. Andronikos and Isaac 
are both, in different ways, criticised for their autocratic handling of 
church affairs. Andronikos' persecution of the nobility is presented as 
one of the worst features of his tyranny. Promiscuous and incestuous 
sexuality are emphasised in him, as are extravagance and megalo- 
mania in Isaac. These flaws are first identified in Manuel and, as we 
have seen, Choniates explicitly connects him with later rulers by 
broadening his criticism of Manuel into criticism of an imperial type. 
The connection is implicit, moreover, in passages where the author, 
while not criticising Manuel directly, calls attention to traits which are 
presented negatively in later emperors. In Manuel's moment of panic 
at Myriokephalon, we have a glimpse of the failure of nerve occasion- 
ally displayed by Andronikos I and Alexios III, and in his contradic- 
tory reports of the battle we have a premonition of Andronikos' 
violent fluctuations of mood. In some ways, indeed, Andronikos 
emerges from the History as an exaggerated version of Manuel; 
Choniates may have wanted to suggest that the excesses of his reign 
were the product of his unequal rivalry with his cousin.” Certain 
apparently neutral remarks which Choniates makes about Manuel's 
concern with appearances also take on an extra dimension when 
viewed in the light of later passages. Thus in Book II he describes how 
Manuel enhanced the effect of the triumph which he held after his 
first Hungarian campaign by dressing up the captives to look more 
distinguished than they really were, and by parading them in a suc- 
cession of small groups in order to create the impression of a never- 
ending multitude.^ In the account of the Myriokephalon campaign, 
as we have seen, he makes a point of mentioning the gold chains and 
jewelled necklaces worn by those young men in Manuel's entourage 
who gave him wrong advice.” At the end of Book VI he observes that 
Manuel was more respected and loved when he endured the hard- 
ships of campaigning 'than when he was crowned with a diadem and 
robed in purple and mounted his horse with its gold trappings'.? The 
reference to ^wearing gold' as one of the less attractive attributes of 
imperial power should be seen in the same context. All these remarks 


33 Magdalino and Nelson, ‘Emperor’, pp. 176-7. ** Chon., p. 93. 
P PP. 170-7 P- 93 
3 Chon., p. 179. 36 Chon., p. 198. 
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betray an awareness of a contrast between the image and the reality 
of power -a contrast which underlies Choniates’ criticism of Isaac II's 
imperial style and is fully brought out in his account of an incident at 
the court of Alexios III. The emperor and his dignitaries, dressed in all 
their finery, were performing the prokypsis ceremony in connection 
with the Christmas celebrations, hoping to make a good impression 
on some visiting envoys of the German emperor Henry VI, who 
posed a serious threat to Byzantium at the time.” But the Germans 
were not impressed: 


To the Greeks who stood beside them urging them to look at the bloom of 
precious stones in which the emperor, like a flowery meadow, was bedecked, 
and to feast their eyes on springtime charms that could be gathered in winter, 
they replied, "Germans do not have need of such pageantry, and they do not 
care to stand in reverence of brooches and fine clothes appropriate to women, 
whose business it is to please with make-up and veils and earrings.' And they 
added, striking terror into the Greeks, 'Now the time has come to change out 
of women's dress and put on iron instead of gold.' For if the embassy was not 
successful and the Greeks did not comply with the will of the German 
emperor, they would have to face up to men who had no truck with precious 
stones, pearls, purple silk and gold, but were men of war, whose eyes 
reddened with rage every bit as blazing as the sparkle of gems, and studded 
themselves in their daylong toils with beads of sweat more lustrous than any 
pearls.” 


All in all, it is difficult to avoid the impression that Choniates, 
despite his overall admiration for Manuel, did see the emperor's 
failings as the beginnings of a failure of leadership which led the 
empire to ruin. This impression is strengthened by two considera- 
tions. First, Choniates does have flawless heroes. Five characters - 
John II Komnenos, Conrad III of Hohenstaufen, Frederick Bar- 
barossa, Andronikos Kontostephanos, Conrad of Montferrat - are 
presented as valiant, altruistic leaders, untainted by the vices and 
failure of nerve for which Manuel and his successors are criticised. It 
is highly significant that three of these figures are western crusading 
leaders, two of them German monarchs, and that the only Byzantine 
emperor among them is Manuel's father. Choniates says that John 
was the best of the Komnenoi; he also points out that Manuel owed 
the wealth which paid for his early patronage and the military 
machine which fought his wars to John's careful and provident 
administration.” 

Secondly, it is clear that Choniates deliberately reacted against 
important elements of the ‘official’ version of Manuel’s reign, as 
7 See Brand, Byzantium confronts the West, pp. 190ff. 

D urn PP- 477-8. For sweat as a topos of imperial panegyric, see below, pp. 420, 
3 Chon., pp. 59-60, 77. 
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represented by the history of John Kinnamos and the panegyrics 
addressed to the emperor. Not only does he implicitly reject Kin- 
namos' assumption that the conspiracies against Manuel were 
genuine, but he expressly criticises emperors for aspiring to possess 
the superhuman qualities for which Manuel was praised.“ The only 
character whom Choniates describes in the language of contemporary 
panegyric is Frederick Barbarossa.*! His critical approach to Manuel 
puts him in the tradition of the literary opposition to the Comnenian 
dynastic regime, represented a generation earlier by John Zonaras, 
whose portrait of Alexios I is the ‘corrective’ to the eulogistic Alexiad 
of Anna Comnena.? Choniates was more disposed to accept the 
aristocratic, military ethos of the Comnenian regime, but like Zonaras 
he was exercised by the constitutional distinction between kingship 
and tyranny, and felt that the absolutism of Comnenian rule inclined 
to the latter.? In this, he was no doubt influenced by his classical 
education and his study of law, as well as by Byzantine literary 
discussions of the ideal ruler, including perhaps that which 
Theophylact of Ochrid had composed for Constantine Doukas at the 
beginning of Alexios’ reign.“ But however ‘constitutional’ his 
critique, it was motivated, ultimately, by the conventional religious 
view that the empire's misfortunes were divine punishments for its 
sins. His perception of Divine Providence is by no means crudely 
fundamentalist or mechanistic; at times it approaches the idea that 
‘God helps those who help themselves’. However, the theme of 
divine retribution clearly underlies his whole vision of the Com- 
nenian empire's decline and fall, and it is the strand which connects 
all his disapproving remarks about the emperors of his day. Whether 
he accuses them of indolence, vainglory, personal immorality, occult- 
ism, impiety or tyranny, and whether he puts the blame on them 
personally or on the general corruption of Byzantine society, he is 
demonstrating why God withdrew His favour from His 'holy nation' 
and gave it to peoples who, however unspeakable in their manners, 
somehow had integrity where the Byzantines were hollow. Thus 
even Manuel, the emperor who so bravely and cleverly strove to fill 
the void, had to some extent to be portrayed as a hollow man. How 
else was his monumental failure to be explained? 

Since the Enlightenment, modern historians have discarded the 
medieval notion of Divine Providence as the prime cause in human 
affairs, but they have often been willing to accept the judgements of 
? See below, chapter 6, p. 478. 

4 Chon., pp. 416-17; cf. below, chapter 6, pp. 420, 449, 453, 467, 482, 487-8. 
2 Zon., Ill, pp. 726-68. 
2 Magdalino, ‘Kaiserkritik’. 
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medieval writers that were based on this notion. This has been the 
case with Choniates, whose negative comments on Manuel con- 
tinued to carry conviction long after the reasoning behind them had 
fallen out of fashion. As long as Europeans continued to look at 
twelfth-century Byzantium through crusading eyes, Choniates was a 
valuable witness to the charge that Manuel had sabotaged the Second 
Crusade. Thus Gibbon: 'the complaints of the Latins are attested by 
the honest confession of a Greek historian, who has dared to prefer 
truth to his country’.* With the advent of Romantic Hellenism and 
Greek Independence, other aspects of Choniates' critique came into 
focus. George Finlay, the enlightened Scot writing with experience of 
the unconstitutional rule of King Otto of the Hellenes, saw Manuel as 
the incarnation of a decadent twelfth- century ancien régime — an extra- 
vagant, hedonistic, anachronistic roi soleil who ruined what was left of 
the only progressive element in Byzantine society, its embryonic mid- 
dle class.“ For Constantine Paparregopoulos, the great national 
historian of modern Greece, Manuel made a fatal mistake in sur- 
rounding himself with Latins, for events proved 'that of all foreigners 
it was the westerners with whom it was impossible for our people to 
coexist'. The emperor's expenditure was disastrous, for 'the times did 
not allow the ruler financial or other excesses', and his power was 
based on an illusion: 'through the personal bravery and daring of 
Manuel Komnenos, the state had taken on a certain brilliance which, 
as far as its real power was concerned, could deceive anyone who 
looked at the external appearance of things'.* 

Both Finlay and Paparregopoulos judged Manuel according to the 
criteria of nineteenth-century nationalism, and neither identified the 
source of his information. Yet it seems that both were decisively 
influenced by their reading of Choniates. The same is true of later 
historians who studied the Comnenian period in greater depth and 
with less commitment to Greek nationalism. A classic statement is 
provided by the passages in which Frédéric Chalandon summed up 
Manuel's achievements, and concluded that 'la décadence a com- 
mencé . . . dés le règne de Manuel'.* Chalandon reached his conclu- 
sions after careful study of a wide range of sources, both Greek and 
foreign. But there is nothing in his verdict to indicate that he had read 
anything but Choniates, and it differs from those of Finlay and Papar- 
regopoulos only in being more comprehensive and less obviously 
motivated by present-day concerns. 


45 Edward Gibbon, The decline and fall of the Roman Empire, chapter 59: Everyman edition 
(London, 1910; many reprints), VI, p. 98. 

*6 Finlay, History of Greece, IIL, pp. 145-58, 163, 173, 197-8. 

4” K. Paparregopoulos, ‘lorogia tod 'EAAgvixov 'E8vovc, 2nd. ed. (Athens, 1887), IV, 
Pp. 519-25. 

48 Chalandon, p. 607; cf. Magdalino, ‘Phenomenon’, pp. 172-3. 
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Chalandon's work remains the standard political history of the 
Comnenian period, and his assessment of Manuel's place in the Com- 
nenian revival has been echoed by a series of eminent Byzantinists. 
Thus Bréhier: ‘L’erreur de Manuel est d'avoir cru que les circon- 
stances lui permettaient de rendre à l'Empire son antique puissance 
.. . Or cette politique de grand style était trop étendue pour les forces 
dont il disposait et il ne put obtenir que des succés partiels, mais peu 
solides. And Runciman: ‘The extravagance of his ambitions had 
wasted the resources of the Empire, whose economic decline he had 
refused to recognise.’ Ostrogorsky blames Manuel's methods rather 
than his aims, but in developing this argument he betrays a convic- 
tion that the aims themselves were hollow, because they were based 
on an outdated notion of Byzantine world supremacy and on an 
imperial system flawed by feudalism.” 

Positive pronouncements on Manuels place in history are not 
entirely lacking. An emperor who showed such enthusiasm for 
westerners could not fail to have some appeal for western Europeans 
convinced of the superiority of their own values. The sentiments of 
William of Tyre and the Genoese annalist were echoed by Hans von 
Kap-Herr in the most thorough study of Manuel's western policy 
which appeared before Chalandon.? Kap-Herr approved of Manuel 
as an untypical Byzantine who alone among his people tried 'to help 
the ageing state of the Greeks with the fresh forces of the West'. 
Although he criticised Manuel for not being sufficiently single- 
minded in his policy, he considered that its failure was mainly due to 
the xenophobic, cowardly inertia of the emperor's subjects. Seeing 
the question in this way, Kap-Herr was not disposed to believe every- 
thing he read in Choniates, and in a long excursus provided the most 
substantial critique of Choniates' account of Manuel which has yet 
been written. 

This view of Manuel as an emperor who responded positively to 
the challenge posed by the West was taken up by Paolo Lamma, who 
in 1955-7 published a two-volume study of the interaction between 
the two twelfth-century imperial revivals, that of the Hohenstaufen in 
the West and that of the Komnenoi in the East.? Lamma not only 
added weight and nuance to Kap-Herr's basic thesis, but also drew 
attention to three other aspects of Manuel's reign which had 
previously been neglected. First, he pointed out the close connection 
between internal and external politics which may, on occasion, have 
2 L, Bréhier, Le monde byzantin, I (Paris, 1947), pp. 328-9. 


* Runciman, Eastern schism, p. 129. 
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led Manuel to take foreign-policy decisions for internal reasons. 
Secondly, he emphasised the fluidity of the international situation, 
which called for bold measures and also required Manuel to keep his 
options open. Thirdly, he pointed to the gap between the political 
realities in which rulers dealt and the ideology and rhetoric of the 
sources, which primarily represented the attitudes of their authors. In 
particular, he warned against assuming from the vaguely Justinianic 
style of Manuel's imperial programme that Manuel was trying to 
restore Justinian's empire. 

Lamma's more favourable approach to Manuel was not rejected by 
Byzantinists, and Joan Hussey incorporated it into a general historical 
survey.” More recently, Ralph-Johannes Lilie has challenged the 
traditional view that Manuel's defeat at Myriokephalon was a major 
disaster for the empire, and has argued that Manuel came to terms 
with the existence of the crusader states in Syria and Palestine more 
successfully than either his father or his grandfather. Furthermore, in 
a major reassessment of the empire's relations with the Italian 
maritime republics, he has shown that Manuel's imperial ambitions 
in the West were based, to a much greater extent than scholars 
realised, on a search for co-operation with the western emperor, 
Frederick Barbarossa.? 

Even so, Manuel's established reputation dies hard. Héléne 
Ahrweiler and Robert Browning both reinforced it in their general 
comments on the reign, and one may note that Ahrweiler took 
‘quelques lignes de Nicétas Choniate' as her guide. The most up-to- 
date English language textbook on the period gives qualified approval 
to the view of Manuel's policy as 'overambitious' and ‘unrealistic’.*” 

Whether we ultimately accept or reject Choniates' picture of 
Manuel, the context in which we view that picture has been vastly 
enriched and illuminated in the eighty years since Chalandon wrote. 
Our access to and appreciation of the sources — both literary and 
documentary, Latin and oriental as well as Greek — is now much more 
complete. Texts known to Chalandon are now available in modern 
editions with reliable commentaries. Several texts which he did not 
use have been published for the first time. Others remain 
unpublished, or printed in rare old editions, but scholarly awareness 
of their importance has been increased. Archaeological investigation 
of this as indeed of most periods of Byzantine history is still in its 
infancy, but there is now some useful material, particularly on monet- 


54 In Cambridge Medieval History, IV, 1 (Cambridge, 1966), p. 239. 

55 Lilie, ‘Die Schlacht; idem, Byzanz; idem, Handel. 

% Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer, pp. 233, 252, 267-8; eadem, L'idéologie politique, pp. 85-6; 
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ary circulation and fortifications, to set beside the evidence from 
libraries and archives. 

With the processing of new sources of information, the scope of 
enquiry has broadened. Chalandon wrote a political history, with 
strong emphasis on foreign policy, but looked at economic, social, 
cultural and administrative questions only in passing. One does not 
have to be a fanatical believer in 'histoire totale' or in historical 
determinism to feel that the picture thus obtained is incomplete, and 
that the emperor and his policies can only be understood against a 
wider background. Our knowledge of that background has been 
transformed by specialist studies in many areas: the prosopography, 
stratification and court hierarchy of the imperial ruling class; the 
agricultural and monetary economy; education, literature and art; 
fiscal, military and ecclesiastical administration. 

To enumerate and appreciate all the publications since Chalandon 
which have enriched and illuminated our knowledge of Manuel's 
empire would require a chapter in itself. Reference to them will be 
made throughout the following chapters, and here it need only be 
observed that they provide justification enough for a study of Manuel 
which will incorporate and advance their findings. 

However, the incorporation of new material and a larger context 
will not lead to a better understanding of Manuel's reign unless it 
proceeds from the recognition that the old, familiar subject matter 
poses serious problems of interpretation. It is not sufficient merely to 
fill out and touch up Chalandon's portrait of Manuel on the basis of 
recent scholarship: we need to re-examine the very principles on 
which that portrait has been composed. Historians in the Chalandon 
tradition have started from three assumptions: (1) Choniates is the 
most reliable source; (2) Manuel's imperial programme was unreal- 
istic and anachronistic; (3) the empire was structurally unsound and 
could not afford the demands that Manuel made on it. These assump- 
tions beg fundamental questions of methodology. 

First and foremost is the question of how to interpret the Greek 
literary works which are still our most important sources of informa- 
tion. All the evidence derived from archives, scattered documents 
and foreign chronicles is subsidiary to the testimony of John Kin- 
namos and Niketas Choniates, who provide the only coherent 
accounts of Manuel's reign. Since their estimates of Manuel differ 
considerably, it would seem that a main task of any modern historian 
of the reign should be to come to terms with this difference. Yet no 
scholar since Kap-Herr has looked at the problem in any depth; even 
Paolo Lamma, whose treatment of literary material is on the whole 
very sensitive, tends to present the two authors as exponents of a 
common Byzantine point of view. Most other authorities have, as we 
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have seen, implicitly followed Choniates, without stating the reasons 
for their preference. But why should Choniates be regarded as more 
reliable? Neither author had first-hand knowledge of the whole reign, 
but Kinnamos spent several years in Manuel's service, whereas 
Choniates had barely finished his education when Manuel died.?? He 
almost certainly wrote his account of the reign later than Kinnamos, 
whose history appears to have been composed within two years of 
Manuel's death. Choniates' more distant perspective allowed him to 
see more clearly the overall significance of the period and to reinter- 
pret it in the light of later events. However, it seems also to have 
blurred his vision of factual details. According to him, the piles of 
bones which testified to the bloody passage of the Second Crusade 
through Asia Minor belonged to slaughtered Turks; in fact, they were 
the remains of crusaders.?? His narrative of the war with Sicily is so 
confused as to be almost worthless. There is much confusion, as well 
as some fantasy, in his account of the fall of Theodore Styppeiotes.” 
He overestimates the age of Alexios II in 1180 by over a year, and fails 
to mention Alexios’ betrothal to Agnes of France.?! Kinnamos, by 
contrast, is a far more accurate and informative narrator. This does 
not mean that Choniates was not the more profound and perceptive 
historian. But it does mean that when the two authors offer conflict- 
ing evidence, Kinnamos' version should be taken very seriously. 
Thus Choniates' portrayal of Manuel as a paranoid egoist, arbitrarily 
inflicting unjust punishments on the basis of false accusations, must 
be questioned in view of Kinnamos' statements that Theodore Styp- 
peiotes and Alexios Axouch were indeed guilty of treason. Equally, 
Choniates' description of Manuel anxiously watching his court astro- 
loger at the moment of his son's birth does not necessarily offer a 
more penetrating insight than Kinnamos' claim that the birth was a 
vindication of the emperor's stance in the theological controversy of 
1166.9? 

Modern scholars have perhaps felt instinctively suspicious of Kin- 
namos because he was so obviously the 'official' historian, writing in 


56 Kinn., p. 5; Mich. Chon., I, p. 349. On Niketas’ life, see van Dieten, Erläuterungen. 

5 Chon., p. 71; cf. Eustathios, in FRB, p. 106. Choniates not only turns Conrad III's 
defeat into a victory, but also confuses the German and French armies: see above, 
n. 12. 

© See below, pp. 198-200. 

*! See Chon., pp. 223, apparatus, 275; Alexios was born on 10 September 1169 
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William of Tyre makes a similar overestimate (WT, p. 1010); was this perhaps official 
policy, designed to conceal the fact that the boy was under the canonical age at the 
time of his betrothal? See Brand, Byzantium confronts the West, pp. 23-4, for the view 
that Choniates deliberately under-represents Manuel's activity in his final months. 
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a spirit of uncritical admiration. Choniates, by contrast, is sophisti- 
cated, sceptical and scurrilous; he gives us the gossip on his 
emperors, and he does not spare them or their office. He is a critical 
observer of his own society, and his powerfully evocative picture of 
an effete, corrupt, immoral establishment is strangely in harmony 
with the impression of Byzantium given by hostile western observers. 
Yet we should beware of assuming that Choniates' dissension was 
any more objective and dispassionate than Kinnamos' ‘party line’. 
Choniates is full of passionate outbursts; personal experiences and 
interests frequently obtrude. His portrait of Manuel was conditioned, 
as we have seen, by a conception of Divine Providence, and by 
sympathy with those who had not done well under the Komnenoi. It 
was designed to form part of a series which would also feature 
Andronikos I and Isaac II, and the sources of its inspiration must be 
sought in their reigns as much as in Manuel's. We cannot exclude the 
possibility that Choniates projected his own experience in public life 
back on to events before his time; his portrayal of the Kamateros 
family may be a case in point.® 

Kinnamos and Choniates both belonged to a tradition of history 
writing which had long treated the historical genre as a vehicle for 
presenting a personal and partial view of the past.“ They also 
belonged to a cultural milieu which attached great importance to 
ceremonial rhetoric, and in which the delivery of a polished imperial 
oration was a sine qua non for office holding. Reference has already 
been made to the encomiastic literature of Manuel's reign. The sheer 
quantity and variety of this material is one of the most striking 
features of the period, representing the work of some fifteen or so 
authors in over a hundred pieces of prose and verse composed 
directly or indirectly in honour of the emperor and high-ranking 
officials. Kinnamos and Choniates have to be read in the context of 
these rhetorical works. Most were written very close to the events to 
which they relate, and are therefore far from negligible as sources of 
factual information in their own right, confirming, correcting and 
supplementing the narrative data. They also throw light on the 
methods and sources of the historians, who often echo the language 
and motifs of encomiastic literature. This is, as we should expect, 
particularly noticeable in Kinnamos, whose work often reads like a 
factual guide to the allusions made by Manuel's encomiasts. It may 
well be the ‘composition’ (ovyyoadf)) to which Eustathios of Thes- 
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salonica, in his funeral oration for Manuel, refers his audience for 
fuller details of the emperor's achievements.” Yet there is much in 
Choniates work too which recalls the encomiastic literature of 
Manuel’s reign; even his criticism is a rhetorical reaction to a rhetori- 
cal image. An example of a positive echo is the passage where he 
records that not long after Manuel's death an important relic which 
he had brought to the imperial palace, the stone on which Christ's 
body had lain in the sepulchre, was removed to the emperor's tomb 
in the Pantokrator monastery: ‘it was, I think, meant to proclaim and 
demonstrate to all that he who now lay silent in the tomb had done 
and suffered'. This remark ties in with a rhetorical lament delivered 
by Gregory Antiochos in 1181, where the author compares the 
emperor's career to an imitation of Christ's passion. Choniates helps 
us to identify the occasion for the lament, and the lament helps us to 
understand the source of Choniates’ idea. 

Of course, we cannot assume that surviving rhetorical pieces were 
the actual sources for passages in the histories, any more than we can 
assume that Choniates borrowed from Kinnamos when he covered 
the same ground. What can be assumed, however, is that the 
historians had at their disposal a large fund of rhetorical ‘journal- 
ism',9 which embraced not only occasional rhetoric of the kind we 
have mentioned, but also more or less first-hand reports of historical 
events. Of these, several survive: the records of Manuel's dialogues 
with the patriarchs Nicholas IV and Michael III;” the reports of the 
doctrinal synods of 1157 and 1166; and the Sacred Arsenal. These 
are all documents in the sense that they claim to be records of official 
business, but they have all been subject to literary editing, and two of 
them, the synodal Ekthesis of 1166 and the Sacred Arsenal, are set in a 
panegyrical framework which makes them, in effect, documented 
encomia. The same encomiastic spirit no doubt pervaded two other 
groups of texts which are attested in the sources: the newsletters 
which the emperor despatched to Constantinople and other cities 
while he was on campaign, and the minor histories of single epi- 
sodes, such as the accounts of the Second Crusade to which 
Eustathios alludes in one of his orations.” 


$7 Eust., Op., p. 210. 

6 Chon., p- 222; FRB, pp. 191-218. For Gregory Antiochos as the author of this piece, 
see Wirth, Untersuchungen, pp. 22ff; for the sepulchral slab and Manuel's tomb, see 
below, chapter 2, n. 278. 

9 Cf. Browning, ‘Church, state and learning’, pp. 12-14, 22-3. 

7 Darrouzes, Documents inédits, pp. 310-31; Laurent and Darrouzés, Dossier grec, pp. 
347-75- 

7! PG, 140, cols. 137-201; Ekthesis. 

7? See below, p. 290-1, 455. 
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A study of Manuel I which attempts a comprehensive analysis of 
twelfth-century Byzantine literary culture will do justice to neither 
topic. However, it must to some extent come to terms with the 
‘journalism’ of the period not only as source material but also as a 
literary phenomenon, not least because this phenomenon has con- 
tributed to the poor reputation which the twelfth century has tradi- 
tionally enjoyed among Byzantinists. Kap-Herr referred to the 
'tasteless bombast and hollow rhetoric' of Comnenian literature, and 
Krumbacher considered that 'it lacks the freshness of life, the sustain- 
ing, transforming and constantly productive power of nature. It 
resembles a carefully reconstituted mummy rather than a living 
organism."* Robert Browning, a far from unsympathetic commen- 
tator on Byzantine literature, has spoken of 'the brilliant, fragile and 
empty civilisation of the long reign of Manuel Comnenus’.” This 
association of Manuel with empty brilliance is the essence of the 
portrait given by Choniates. Our view of the literary culture of the 
period, and its relationship to Manuel, is thus highly relevant to our 
ultimate perception of his place in history. 

I have emphasised the importance of Choniates as the originator of 
the negative assessment of Manuel made by modern scholars, 
because all the elements of that assessment are contained in his 
account. This said, it must also be emphasised that no modern auth- 
ority follows Choniates consistently. As we have seen, all have 
ignored the religious basis of his critique and each has picked on one 
aspect of this critique to the exclusion of others: Gibbon on the 
Second Crusade; Finlay on Manuel's absolutism; Paparregopoulos on 
his lack of nationalism; Ostrogorsky on Comnenian feudalism. All 
agree that Manuel’s basic failing was the size of his imperial ambi- 
tions. Yet as we have seen and many historians, including Cha- 
landon, have recognised, Choniates is not consistent on this point. 
He defends Manuel's strategy of intervention in Italy. The one pass- 
age in which he directly criticises the emperor's foreign policy as 
unrealistic refers to the Egyptian expedition of 1169, not to Manuel's 
attempt to gain the western imperial crown. In all, it is clear that 
modern critics have not followed Choniates simply because they have 
been persuaded by his arguments, but also, and perhaps primarily, 
because his account tends to confirm their own preconceptions. To 
these we must now turn. 

The assumption that Manuel's imperial programme was unrealistic 


74 Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur, p. 17. 

75 Browning, ‘Enlightenment and repression’, p. 23, and cf. p. 17: ‘an elegant, learned 
and sterile mandarinism'. However, for a more positive appreciation, see the same 
author's ‘Byzantine scholarship’, and ‘Church, state and learning’. 
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and anachronistic rests largely on the fact that this programme failed. 
It also, perhaps, stems partly from the embarrassment of nineteenth 
and twentieth-century man on being confronted by the claims to 
universal sovereignty which Manuel expressed so flamboyantly. 
Byzantinists may have fallen into the kind of "Whig' interpretation of 
medieval history which was once applied to the other twelfth-century 
empire, that of the Hohenstaufen rulers Frederick I Barbarossa and 
Henry VI.” In this view, the attempt to revive the Roman Empire was 
misguided because it ran counter to the progressive forces in medi- 
eval Europe: rising nationalism; local and professional corporatism; 
and the more popular universalism of the Church, led by the Papacy. 
Certainly from a modern perspective it does seem that the future lay 
not with the imperial monarchies of Germany and Constantinople, 
whose raison d'étre was the ancient ideal of a Christian Roman 
Empire, but with those regimes where the ruler was feeling his way 
towards becoming emperor in his own kingdom. But it did not 
necessarily seem that way in the late twelfth century; before the death 
of Henry VI in 1197, the Hohenstaufen seemed on the point of 
dominating the whole Mediterranean world. It may be helpful to see 
the imperial revivalism of this period not as a purely reactionary 
movement, but as one of the many manifestations of contemporary 
vitality, an attempt to give new life and meaning to an old ideal. The 
new wealth, the growing professionalism of the educated elite, the 
corporate self-consciousness of the feudal nobility: these trends 
found expression not only in institutions which eroded royal auth- 
ority but also in the service of that authority. The culture of the late 
twelfth century was very much a court culture. The courts of the 
Hohenstaufen and the Komnenoi were only two of its centres, and 
the imperial title did not make them so very different from the others. 
The title carried a claim to inherit the entire Roman legacy, but what 
did this mean in practice? It did not necessarily involve a conscious 
desire to govern all Christian people, or all territories which had 
formerly belonged to Rome. It had territorial significance mainly inso- 
far as it applied to Italy, and even here the tendency was to build on, 
rather than sweep away, the status quo which had arisen as a result 
of the Gothic, Lombard and Norman invasions. The antiquarian style 
of imperial propaganda, with its evocation of ancient imperial glories, 
undoubtedly reflects the mentality of literary and legal men sur- 
rounding the emperor; it is less certain that it reflects the thinking of 
the emperors themselves.” The fact that Frederick Barbarossa could 


75 G. Barraclough, Origins of modern Germany, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1967), part. 3. 
7 See R. L. Benson, ‘Political Renovatio: two models from Roman antiquity’, in Renais- 
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advertise himself as the heir of both Charlemagne and Justinian sug- 
gests that he did not model himself very closely on either prede- 
cessor. Manuel's evocation of Constantine and Justinian was equally 
superficial. Renovatio imperii Romanorum, the revival of the Roman 
Empire, was an attempt not to reimpose an ancient political order but 
rather to stabilise the existing order under the notional supremacy of 
one emperor. It may be thought that this was a vain ambition, a 
striving for empty prestige, which hardly justified the immense effort 
put into it by both eastern and western emperors. On the other hand, 
the magnitude of their efforts could indicate that more than prestige 
was at stake. Indeed, it is clear that nominal supremacy in the 
Christian world brought real political advantages. It provided a justi- 
fication for expansionist policies, especially in Italy; it also provided a 
sound legal basis for the formation of unequal alliances, and it could 
be crucial to a ruler's internal security. Moreover, the nominal head of 
Christendom was its chief representative in dealings with the non- 
Christian world. The twelfth-century situation was such that political 
problems could not be compartmentalised but called for a universal 
strategy. Imperial revival was a natural response to this challenge by 
those with imperial claims. 

But even if it is conceded that Manuel's programme was sound in 
itself, it may still be objected that it was unrealistic to the extent that it 
was more than the empire could afford. Without anything approach- 
ing exact figures for Manuel's ‘budget’ it is hard to estimate what 
proportion of the empire's wealth he spent on foreign policy, and 
even harder to estimate how much of this money was wasted in terms 
of the results it achieved. Some discussion of these questions will be 
attempted in the next two chapters. What interests us here is the 
theoretical validity of the further assumption underlying modern 
criticism of Manuel's policies: the assumption that the empire was in 
a state of economic decline. Exponents of this assumption have poin- 
ted to three phenomena in twelfth-century Byzantium: the dominant, 
privileged position of Italian merchants in the empire's trade; the 
increasing importance of feudal relationships at all social levels; and 
the corrupt and oppressive nature of the imperial fiscal system as 
documented in the letters of provincial bishops.” These phenomena 
may show that Byzantium was failing to develop the techniques, 
attitudes and social structures which were leading to economic prog- 
ress in Western Europe, but they do not prove that the empire was 


sance and renewal, ed. Benson and Constable, pp. 359ff; Magdalino, ‘Phenomenon’, 
pp. 178-9, 184-5; T. Reuter, ‘Past, present and no future in the twelfth-century 
Regnum Teutonicorum’, in Perception of the past, ed. Magdalino, pp. 15-36. 
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growing poorer. The point on which all literary sources, whether 
Greek or foreign, are agreed is that Byzantium was an extremely rich 
society. Like all literary evidence, this must be read with a critical eye. 
However, the documentary and archaeological evidence for demo- 
graphy, settlement and monetary circulation tends to confirm, rather 
than negate, the impression that Manuel must have been one of the 
wealthier monarchs who sat on the Byzantine throne. Besides, it is 
important not to let modern experience and ideology influence our 
conception of the role of economics in a medieval society. We should 
beware of assuming that a healthy economy necessarily went 
together with a particular form of political organisation - that either 
feudal devolution or state centralisation was in itself conducive to 
material prosperity. Equally, we should beware of assuming that 
wealth was invariably the most decisive factor in the power struggles 
between medieval monarchies. 

Such are the considerations which have determined the conception 
and shape of this book. It is primarily a study of one emperor, and it 
is a biography in the sense that it seeks to come to terms with him as 
an individual. Yet like all biographies of medieval figures it is also, 
necessarily, a study of the age in which he lived, of the personality as 
an expression of impersonal factors. The sources are neither rich nor 
intimate enough to give us the psychological insight and sense of 
development which make true biography possible. Although by the 
twelfth century Byzantine writers were no longer content to portray 
their characters as simple caricatures of good and evil, and attached 
great importance to personal experience,? their intellectual formation 
did not foster the recording instinct of the modern diarist or letter 
writer. Manuel Komnenos has come down to us as the incarnation of 
Byzantine civilisation in the twelfth century, and it is thus that we 
must approach him. For this reason, I have decided not to attempt a 
chronological survey of his life and reign, but rather to look at his 
empire in terms of certain dominant themes. In each case, this will 
involve going outside the chronological limits of Manuel's reign. Par- 
ticular attention must be paid to the reigns of Alexios I and John II 
because, as we have seen and as contemporaries emphasised, 
Manuel was very much the continuator of an imperial revival inau- 
gurated by Alexios and associated with the Comnenian dynasty as a 
whole. Indeed, the period is more often identified with the dynasty 
than with any one of its rulers — in contrast to the ‘age of Justinian’ or 
the 'age of Constantine Porphyrogenitus'. Not only is Manuel to be 
reassessed within the context of the Comnenian dynasty, but the 
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achievement of the dynasty has to be re-evaluated in accordance with 
the growing perception that the twelfth century, like the eleventh 
century before it, was a time of constructive change in eastern as well 
as western Christendom.™ The failure of the Comnenian revival was 
not a foregone conclusion, but a paradox which makes Manuel and 
his policies all the more interesting. 


2 Kazhdan and Epstein, Change; Harvey, Economic expansion; Hendy, Economy, no. 3. 


CHAPTER ONE 


The Comnenian empire between East 
and West 


ALEXIOS I (1081-1118) 


Shortly before he died, the emperor Alexios I Komnenos, with the aid 
of the Muses, committed to verse some thoughts on imperial power 
for the benefit of his son and heir John.’ That power, he knew, was 
bound to go to the head of whoever occupied ‘this throne which 
swells with pride’. John would sit in judgement over peoples and 
nations, and he should therefore take thought for the day when he 
would be judged as he had judged. Alexios for his part was very 
conscious that his own day of reckoning approached. ‘What horse- 
lashing knight from the West, confident in his strength and proud of 
his vigour; what nation of the myriads round about us did not give 
way, did not cower, did not draw back before me? But the last judge- 
ment of my works awaits me.’ Further on, he comments: 


One thing and one alone can save: Virtue ... If you have this as your 
breastplate, helmet, and great protecting shield, this is the armour which the 
Celt fears; this is the armour on seeing which the Norman sails away trem- 
bling; at this the Persian, the pullulation of the Scyths, the Arabian peoples, 
the Abasgian, the Celtiberian, the Indian race and the Maurousian army all 
take fright. 


Until recently, Alexios had had no time to collect his thoughts: 


From well before my reign, I was assailed on all sides by the barbarians who 
vexed, and tried to confine, the children of Rome and the length and breadth 
of the empire. The land which stretches into the sunset was devastated by the 
myriad hordes of Scyths, and by the Italian, bold-minded with his shield. In 
the land which lies towards the rays of the rising sun, and towards the sea, 
was the violence of Persian arms, by which Mitylene and Rhodes were 
seized, by which Lesbos [sic] was taken and Chios held, and every so-called 
Cycladic isle. The Cretans rose in revolt and the Cypriots refused to be ruled 
by imperial laws. 


! Ed. Maas, "Die Musen’, pp. 348-59, esp. 351-2, 356-8. 
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And this was not to mention internal conspiracies. Only now did 
Alexios have the opportunity to set down some words of advice. 

Above all, John should realise the importance of Constantinople as 
a source of gold which would never dry up as long as God continued 
to smile on it. He should give as freely as he received. At the same 
time, he should take care to keep large amounts in reserve, 


so that with these you may satisfy the greed of the nations, should these once 
more, as formerly, be on the move, gaping horribly and trying to devour, in 
their great numbers, this coveted city. Do you not remember what happened 
to me? Will you not ponder and keep in mind the recent commotion from the 
West, lest there arise a time of need which will chasten and humble the lofty 
dignity of New Rome and the majesty of its throne. So, my child, you must 
take care to lay up treasure which will clamp the jaws of the barbarians who 
breathe enmity against us. 


These remarks, coming from the hero of the Alexiad some thirty 
years before his daughter wrote her father's epic biography, are a 
valuable introduction to the political inheritance of Alexios' grand- 
son, Manuel I.? One is immediately struck by the optimism with 
which Alexios contemplates the empire's international standing, and 
echoes the sentiments of his own encomiasts.? He takes it for granted 
that his son will not only inherit a powerful state, whose prestige 
and significance remain undiminished, but also be in a position to 
bring neighbouring peoples under his jurisdiction. He does not, 
apparently, consider it worth mentioning that only thirty years earlier 
the very survival of the empire had been in doubt, or that large areas 
- northern Syria, most of Asia Minor, southern Italy, and Dalmatia — 
which had belonged to the empire within his lifetime had not been 
recovered. He regards the prospect of Divine Judgement as far more 
terrifying than any of the empire's enemies, whom he considers he 
has put in their place. They are no better and no worse than bar- 
barians have always been, and despite their various racial 
stereotypes, they are all basically indistinguishable from each other as 
'nations round about'. The formula for dealing with them is tradi- 
tional: moral virtue, of the kind that all men respect, and gold, which 
barbarians can never resist. 

Such sentiments were, of course, literary clichés, and Alexios' 
Muses were not without literary pretension. Their tone is one of 
general, pious moralising: they are a practical man's attempt to distil 


? Anna indicates that she was writing under Manuel, and had been denied contact 
with her father's associates for thirty years. This was probably a consequence of her 
failed coup against her brother, John II, less than a year after his accession in 1118. 
See AC, III, p. 175; Chon., pp. 10-11. 
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eternal significance from his life's work as he prepares to meet his 
God,* and they must represent what he thought was appropriate to 
think in the circumstances. If he really wanted to give his son useful 
advice, he did not need to refer to the steppe nomads as Scyths and 
the Turks as Persians, or to number the Indians among the foreign 
peoples with whom a contemporary Byzantine ruler had to deal. One 
cannot help feeling that there was a discrepancy between this kind of 
discourse and the way Alexios really operated. 

For all that, the Muses deserve to be taken seriously as an authentic 
statement of the political perceptions of the man who had pulled the 
Byzantine empire out of a terminal crisis.? He did not exaggerate his 
achievement. He had survived all his Norman rivals, Robert 
Guiscard, Bohemond, and Tancred. In the 1080s, he had prevented 
Guiscard and Bohemond from obtaining a permanent foothold on the 
east side of the Adriatic, and in 1108 he inflicted a humiliating defeat 
on Bohemond when the latter repeated the attempt. In the 1090s he 
had all but destroyed the tribes of Pecheneg nomads which had 
disrupted Byzantine rule in Bulgaria for almost fifty years and, in 
1091, had devastated the hinterland of Constantinople. At the same 
time, he had disposed of the Turkish pirate chief Chaka who, operat- 
ing from Smyrna, had occupied Samos, Chios and Lesbos, and ally- 
ing with the Pechenegs had tried to organise a blockade of 
Constantinople by land and sea. He had forced the Turks to retreat 
from the positions they had occupied on the coasts of the Sea of 
Marmara and the Bosphoros, in full view of Constantinople, as later 
writers would recall. He had not only managed to avoid an attack on 
Constantinople by the forces of the First Crusade in 1096, but had 
used these to recapture Nicaea, by then the capital of a Turkish 
sultanate, and this had enabled him to expel the Turks from the major 
lowland strongholds of Asia Minor. Thereafter he had managed to 
establish a modus vivendi with the Turkish sultans in their new 
capital of Konya (Greek Ikonion), and to make effective reprisals for 
Turkish raids on imperial territory. The crusaders, it is true, had gone 
on to capture and hold Edessa, Antioch and Jerusalem in violation of 
their sworn undertakings, and this problem remained unsolved. But 
in the Treaty of Devol which Bohemond was forced to make after his 
defeat in 1108, the Byzantines acquired a strong moral and legal basis 
for their claim to Antioch. At the other end of the empire, the mar- 
riage which Alexios had negotiated between his son John and the 
Hungarian princess Piroska (called Eirene by the Byzantines) was 


^ Note that Alexios had the Last Judgement depicted in one of the imperial palaces: 
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some compensation for the occupation of Dalmatia and Croatia by 
King Coloman of Hungary.’ Internally, all opposition had been 
neutralised, and the empire's forces and finances had been restored 
to working order after a moment of collapse. There is no evidence to 
contradict, but much to support, Alexios' confident assertion that his 
son's power would be guaranteed by a plentiful supply of gold.’ 

If something is missing from Alexios' assessment of his political 
legacy, it is a clearer acknowledgement of the role of the Latin West in 
the empire's problems, and in his attempts to solve them. To us, at 
least, it seems clear that with the expansion of Latin Christendom, the 
empire's relations with its neighbours entered a new phase. The 
Turkish and Pecheneg invasions, however devastating, fell into a 
familiar pattern, and confirmed Constantinople in its traditional role 
as the beleaguered frontier capital of Christendom. But the Norman 
invasion and the First Crusade presented a challenge to this role from 
within the Christian world such as Byzantium had never faced 
before. The Norman invasion could perhaps be explained away in 
retrospect as an attempted coup d'état by a renegade mercenary leader 
who had taken advantage of a moment of imperial crisis. But the 
Norman occupation of southern Italy and the threat this posed to the 
security of the empire's Balkan territories had not ended with the 
deaths of Guiscard and Bohemond, nor had the unprecedented trade 
privileges which Alexios had granted to Venice in return for naval 
help in the emergency of 1082.? Moreover, when Bohemond and 
Tancred joined the crusade, Norman aggression became part of a 
greater phenomenon which had no precedent in Byzantine experi- 
ence. In describing the crusade as a sudden irruption of barbarian 
hordes who had been bought off with payments of gold, Alexios 
grossly misrepresented the causes and consequences of the crusading 
movement." It is understandable that he, like his daughter in her 
Alexiad, should have chosen to ignore the possible connection 
between this movement and his own appeals to Pope Urban II for 
help against the Pechenegs and Turks.!! However, it is surprising 
that in his advice to his son he gave no indication of the shock which 
the conquests of the crusade, and especially Bohemond's seizure of 
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Antioch, had caused to the Byzantine imperial system. From 1098, 
the recovery of Antioch and the other territories that the Normans 
had occupied in Cilicia and northern Syria became Alexios' overriding 
objective, to which he subordinated all other plans of reconquest, and 
which he continued to pursue even after Tancred refused to honour 
the Treaty of Devol. Only the Turkish raids and the Cuman invasion 
scare of his later years forced him to attend to the empire's frontiers in 
western Asia Minor and the Balkans. Not only did the emperor fight 
Bohemond and Tancred with a determination suggestive of personal 
animosity; he also, in his effort to weaken the moral and material 
support which the crusader regimes received from the West, went a 
long way towards accommodating the aspirations and institutions on 
which those regimes were based.'? 

From the beginning, his claims to the crusader conquests were 
based on the oaths which he had demanded of the crusading leaders 
as they passed through Constantinople. Whether they swore 
homage, or fealty, or the Byzantine 'oath of service', they clearly 
believed that Alexios had accepted a feudal overlord's obligation to 
come to the aid of his fideles, and those of them who had joined the 
crusade in the hope of acquiring lordships in the East evidently felt 
that he owed them a share of the territory they conquered on his 
behalf.'? 

At first, Alexios disregarded their contractual understanding of the 
relationship, to his cost. By failing to join the crusaders in their hour 
of need at Antioch and then demanding the surrender of these and 
other conquests, Alexios gave Bohemond a great propaganda advan- 
tage, which the latter exploited most skilfully, turning the emperor's 
accusations of faithlessness against him and branding him as the 
enemy of the soldiers of Christ. Yet the lesson was not lost on Alex- 
ios, for when he turned for support to Bohemond's chief rival in the 
crusader camp, Raymond of St Gilles, he effectively abandoned his 
insistence that all former imperial territories conquered from the 
Muslims be ceded to him outright. It was agreed that when Raymond 
succeeded, with Byzantine aid, in conquering Tripoli, he was to hold 
it as Alexios' vassal. This arrangement set a precedent for future 
imperial relations not only with the nascent county of Tripoli, but also 
with other crusader states, including Antioch. While the Treaty of 
Devol was undoubtedly weighted in the emperor's favour and pro- 
vided for the eventual absorption of Antioch and its territory into the 
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empire, Bohemond was to hold them until his death, and he was 
guaranteed the right to pass on to his heirs the city of Edessa and any 
other territories which he managed to acquire in the Syrian interior. 
The text of the treaty as reproduced by Anna Comnena shows an 
astonishing familiarity with western feudal custom; whether it was 
drafted by a Greek or by a Latin in imperial service, it had a sensitive 
regard for the western view of the status quo in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean.^ So too did the careful diplomacy with which Alexios 
prepared to enforce the treaty on Tancred. As Lilie has pointed out, in 
an important revision of the traditional interpretation of Alexios' for- 
eign policy, the treaty which he concluded with Pisa (1110-11), and 
the inconclusive negotiations for Church union which he conducted 
with Pope Pascal II (1112), must both be seen in the light of the 
struggle for Antioch, and especially of the warm welcome which 
Bohemond had received in France and Italy when he returned to 
Europe in 1105 to open a second front against the empire.'? Alexios 
clearly learned from this experience that pressure on the crusader 
states was almost certain to precipitate a western 'crusade', unless 
measures were taken to loosen, or control, the ties which bound the 
Franks of Outremer to their main sources of strength in the West: the 
Italian maritime cities, whose fleets provided their lifeline of 
immigrants and supplies, and the Papacy, whose universal claims 
provided them with their best justification for not submitting to the 
authority of the schismatic Greek emperor. Increasingly, in his effort 
to dominate the crusader states, the emperor was having to accept the 
basis on which these irritating anomalies were constituted. It is a sign 
of his acceptance that at the time of his death he was contemplating a 
solution in terms of a marriage alliance with the Norman rulers of 
Antioch." 

All in all, Alexios had shown that he recognised the Latins to be no 
ordinary barbarians. It is therefore curious and significant that he 
gives no hint of this recognition in his advice to his son, apart from 
paying oblique compliments to the prowess of ‘horse-lashing’ 
western knights. There is, apparently, a contradiction between what 
he wrote and what he did that needs to be resolved. It partly reflects, 
as we have already suggested, a contrast between the business of 
ordinary life and the thoughts that were appropriate to polite 
literature. Correspondingly, it also reflects a difference in focus 
between the short view of immediate tactical priorities and the long 
14 Text in AC, Ill, pp. 125-39. 
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view of the distant unchanging ideals which lay behind them. In one 
view, the western barbarians might dominate the picture in a new 
and disturbing way, but in the other they were merely a variation in a 
familiar pattern. Dual focus was fundamental to medieval imperial- 
ism, both eastern and western, and we shall encounter it in various 
forms in the course of this study. The short view could be very short 
and pragmatic, while the long view could be very long. It not only 
looked back to Heraclius, Justinian, and beyond; it also looked 
forward to the end of history, when the Roman Empire - the last of 
the four kingdoms foretold in the Book of Daniel - would play a 
crucial role in the events that would lead to Christ’s Second Coming. 
To us, the long view may seem to be a dangerous and distorting 
illusion. But in this, as in much else, we must be careful not to be 
influenced by our knowledge of what happened to Byzantium after 
the collapse of the Comnenian regime. The value of Alexios’ Muses for 
our understanding of the period lies precisely in their evidence that 
the emperor who saw very clearly the realities of the situation created 
by the First Crusade and adapted accordingly, also looked past these 
realities to a traditional vista of imperial greatness, in which it was the 
barbarians who had to conform. In the final analysis, the optimistic, 
almost complacent tone of the emperor’s advice does not stand in 
contradiction to his policies, and may even provide the key to under- 
standing them. He could accommodate the Latins because he thought 
of them essentially as mercenaries whose price and risk were minimal 
compared with the benefits he expected to reap in the long term. In 
all his dealings with the West after the death of Robert Guiscard, it is 
possible to discern a consistent conviction that western aggression 
was there to be harnessed to his own ends. Despite all that he and his 
predecessors had suffered from Frankish mercenaries, he unhesistat- 
ingly took advantage of Urban I's readiness to raise Christian aid for 
the Christian East in the cause of Christian unity. For all the shock 
caused by the arrival of the crusading host in 1096, Alexios was quick 
to recruit it to provide exactly what he needed at that moment: 
manpower for besieging Nicaea and Antioch, whose massive Late 
Roman fortifications were too extensive for investment by regular 
imperial troops. Had things gone according to Alexios’ plan, he might 
well have been more ready to claim credit for the crusade, and had 
Bohemond kept his oath, he might well have found a role as com- 
mander of the imperial forces in the East — a position which he had in 
fact requested, and for which he was eminently qualified. Norman 
hostility was the reverse side of an attraction to the empire which 
Alexios had already encountered,'* and on which he may well have 


15 E.g. in Roussel of Bailleul, and in the Normans who had 'defected' from Robert 
Guiscard: Nikephoros Bryennios, ed. Gautier, pp. 183ff; AC, I, p. 55; IL, pp. 22, 43- 
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felt that he could build a working relationship. The strength of his 
reaction to the seizure of Antioch perhaps indicates that he had 
expected more of Bohemond than his daughter later cared to admit: 
she insists altogether too strongly that he was not taken in by 
Bohemond's good behaviour in Constantinople.” 

What is certain is that the Treaty of Devol, which explicitly replaced 
Bohemond's original agreement with Alexios, was intended not only 
to impose a solution to the problem of Antioch, but also to put 
Bohemond and his vassals to work for the empire's benefit. The 
concessions granted by the emperor were conditional upon the per- 
formance of military service, and the most significant in constitutional 
terms, that which allowed Bohemond to establish a hereditary 
principality based on Edessa and Aleppo, effectively provided for the 
creation of a Frankish buffer state between the Muslims and the 
coastal areas that were to revert to the empire. 

Thus Alexios' setbacks and compromises with the crusaders in no 
way diminished his determination to use them in his programme of 
imperial restoration. Just how ambitious that programme was can be 
seen from the text of his treaty with Pisa, in which the Pisans pro- 
mised not to do anything which would cause the emperor to lose 
'your empire or Romania or the islands or the lands, both those which 
you hold in your power and those which you will acquire from this 
time from Croatia, Dalmatia and Dyrrachion as far as Alexandria 
itself’. It may seem incredible that an emperor who barely controlled 
the coastal fringe of Asia Minor should have contemplated the 
occupation of Palestine and Egypt, which not even the great Basil II 
had attempted. However, the evidence is unequivocal, and if it does 
not square with our conception of Alexios the cautious statesman, the 
time has come to modify that conception. That Alexios envisaged an 
expedition at least as far as Palestine is suggested by the information 
that he believed the prophecy of certain monks, who had foretold 
that he would not die until he had laid down his crown in Jerusalem. 
The prophecy was obviously a version of the old Pseudo-Methodian 
eschatology of the Last Roman Emperor. There can be little doubt that 
Alexios was allowing himself to be cast in the role of the last emperor 
in order to further his designs on the crusader states. It was not the 
first or the last time, and it was not just in the Eastern Empire, that 
policy and prophecy so conveniently converged.” 


1 AC, II, pp. 230ff; cf. Lilie, "Der Erste Kreuzzug’ (above, n. 13), pp. 55ff; J. Shepard, 
‘When Greek meets Greek: Alexius Comnenus and Bohemond in 1097-8’, BMGS 12 
(1988), pp. 185-277. 

? Müller, Documenti, pp. 43, 52; Lilie, Byzanz, pp. 80-2; also idem, ‘Noch einmal zu 
dem Thema “Byzanz und die Kreuzfahrerstaaten" ’, Varia I, IlouxíAa BuGavuvá 4 
(Bonn, 1984), pp. 130-2. 
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JOHN II (1118-1143) 


At first sight, it might seem that the son and heir for whom Alexios 
composed his Muses did not share his father’s priorities. One of his 
first actions as emperor was to refuse to renew his father’s treaty with 
Venice, and only after some damaging Venetian raids on the Aegean 
islands did he change his mind. Another was to lead a series of 
offensives in south-east Asia Minor, during which he captured Laodi- 
caea and Sozopolis, thus apparently renewing the reconquest of 
Anatolia which Alexios had abandoned in 1099. In 1128-9 he fought a 
war with the Hungarians and imposed stricter submission on the 
Serbs of Rascia, whom his father had left alone after a hurried 
campaign in 1094. From 1130 to 1135 and again from 1139 to 1142, he 
was almost continuously at war against the Turkish principality of the 
Danishmendids in northern Anatolia, where he temporarily captured 
Kastamon, Gangra, and other fortresses, and tried unsuccessfully to 
take Neokaisareia. Not until the mid 1130s did he give priority to the 
question of Antioch and relations with the West.” 

On closer examination, however, John’s reign does not seem to 
mark a significant change in the direction of Comnenian policy. His 
attempt to end the Venetian trade privileges was probably related to 
the occupation by Venice of several towns in Dalmatia; indeed, the 
reference to Dalmatia in the treaty with Pisa of 1111 suggests that 
Alexios had long foreseen a conflict with Venice over this area.” 
Alexios was bound by the Venetian treaty of 1082, but John was not. 
The latter's interference in Hungarian dynastic politics - in which his 
marriage gave him a legitimate interest - may also have had some- 
thing to do with the Dalmatian issue. It is not clear whether in com- 
bining his Hungarian campaign with one against the Serbs he was 
punishing, or inadvertently precipitating, the Hungarian connection 
with the Zupans of Rascia which was to cause Manuel so much 
trouble.“ But it was inevitable that when forced to intervene in this 
area he should do so more aggressively than his father had been able 
to do in the critical circumstances of the early 1090s. The same was 
true of his policy in Asia Minor. It is unlikely that he was planning a 
systematic conquest of the interior. His Anatolian campaigns were 
occasioned by Turkish pressure on the coastal regions and river val- 
leys, which, in the Black Sea area, was aggravated by intrigues 


ff: eds. A. Bauer, R. Rau, Quellen zur Geschichte der Süchsischen Kaiserzeit (Darmstadt, 
1977), pp. 558ff; for later, and western, instances, see below, pp. 49-50, 65. For 
Pseudo-Methodius and the legend of the Last Emperor, see P. Alexander, The 
Byzantine apocalyptic tradition (Berkeley/Los Angeles, 1985). 

22 See in general, Kinn., pp. 5-29, Chon. 4-47; Angold, Byzantine Empire, chapter 9. 
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between the Danishmendid ruler Giimiistegin and local Byzantine 
magnates. Contemporary panegyrics by Theodore Prodromos, 
whose triumphal mood is echoed to some extent by Kinnamos and 
Choniates, suggest a policy of rolling back the Turkish tide. Yet the 
main fruits of John's victories were captives and livestock. His only 
effective territorial gains, Sozopolis and Laodicaea, might have been 
intended to serve as forward bases for a future advance on Konya, 
but they were more immediately useful in protecting the land route 
from the Meander valley to Attaleia, the seaport via which the empire 
communicated with Cyprus, Cilicia, and beyond.” 

In general, the urgent problem facing John in Asia Minor was not 
the existence of Turkish principalities on former imperial territory, 
despite the sentimental significance that central and eastern Anatolia 
must have had for the Byzantine military aristocracy.” Insofar as the 
Seljukid sultans of Konya had expansionist ambitions, these were 
directed mainly towards the older centres of Muslim power in the 
east. They were not, in principle, averse to recognising the emperor 
as their overlord in Asia Minor. The imperial position in this area was 
more immediately affected by elements which lay outside the sultans' 
control: the nomadic Türkmen who descended on the Byzantine low- 
lands for plunder and winter grazing, and, inseparable from them, 
the ghazi, or warriors for the faith. In this respect, it was less easy for 
the empire to come to terms with the other Turkish power in Asia 
Minor, the Danishmendid dynasty, which was founded on ghazi war- 
fare. Nevertheless, the Danishmendids served as a useful counter- 
weight to the Seljukids, and a balance of power between the two was 
clearly preferable to the destruction of either one.? 

Thus in the Balkans and Asia Minor, John's strategy, like that of 
Alexios before him, was essentially one of containment and reprisal. 
Further east, however, he was as determined as his father to 
implement the Treaty of Devol. At first he revived Alexios' attempt at 
a diplomatic solution. A succession crisis in the principality of Anti- 
och after the death of Bohemond II (1130) gave John the opportunity 
to offer his youngest son Manuel in marriage to the young heiress 
Constance (1135). The terms of the proposal are not recorded, but it is 
likely that they included suggestions previously made by the imperial 
mission of 1118. It is also probable that they included the essentials of 
John's later plan to establish Manuel as the ruler of a separate domain 
consisting of Antioch, Cilicia, Cyprus and Attaleia. The plan found 
favour with Constance's mother, Alice, but the other Latins in Anti- 


25 Prod., Hist. Ged., nos. 3-6, 8, 16; Kinn., pp. 5-7, 13-15; Chon., pp. 12-15, 18-21, 33- 
7; Vryonis, Decline, pp. 118-20. 

26 See Kazhdan, Sotsial'nyi sostav, pp. 200-2; Vryonis, Decline, pp. 24-5; Beaton, 
Romance, p. 46. 

27 On the Turkish background, see Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 84-96. 
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och connived with King Fulk of Jerusalem to have Constance marry 
Raymond of Poitiers, younger son of Duke William IX of Aquitaine.” 

John therefore resorted to force. In 1137 and 1142 he led two mass- 
ive expeditions to Cilicia and Syria, the scale of which strongly sug- 
gests that he was prepared to put far more into the acquisition of 
Antioch than into the reconquest of Turkish Asia Minor.? Why was 
this? It was partly a question of honour: the rejection of the marriage 
offer had added insult to the long-standing grievance over the Treaty 
of Devol. Beyond this, the treaty offered a firm legal basis for domina- 
tion not only of Antioch itself, but also of the whole area of northern 
Syria and Cilicia from the Euphrates valley to the Taurus mountains. 
In some ways, this area was more vital to the restoration of the 
empire in the East than was the interior of Asia Minor. The river 
valleys and coastal lowlands, especially the great Cilician plain, were 
prime agricultural land. The population was predominantly 
Christian, the result of large-scale Syrian and Armenian immigration 
in the wake of the tenth-century Byzantine reconquest. By the time of 
the Turkish occupation, the imperial administration of the area relied 
heavily on local Armenian lords. Although the imperial government 
had made itself highly unpopular by enforcing Chalcedonian 
orthodoxy on the largely Monophysite Armenians and Syrians, from 
whom the incoming crusaders found a warm welcome, there were 
still many points of contact with Constantinople. There were some 
Chalcedonian Armenians and Syrians, and there were members of 
important local families in imperial service. Moreover, rivalry was 
endemic among the Armenian nobility, and notably between the two 
main families who controlled the mountainous hinterland of the Cili- 
cian plain, the Hetoumids to the west of Tarsos, with their centre at 
Lamprun, and the Rupenids to the north, based on the castle of 
Vakha. While the Rupenids increasingly sought to dominate the 
whole of Cilicia at the expense of Latins and Greeks alike, the 
Hetoumids were content to remain in their hereditary strongholds as 
imperial vassals.” 


78 Kinn., pp. 16, 23; WT, pp. 657-9. 

29 WT, p. 662, comments on the size of the 1137 expedition: 'convocatis de universis 
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By 1137, the situation in Cilicia both demanded and invited 
imperial intervention. Seleucia, at the western extremity of the 
region, was the only town still under direct imperial control. Power in 
the rest of the lowland was divided between the expansionist 
Rupenid Leo, and the Latins of Antioch, who remained in possession 
of the three main cities of the plain - Tarsos, Mopsuestia, and Adana 
- which Tancred had seized from Alexios in 1109. John's spies no 
doubt informed him that the local population resented 'the heavy 
tributes of the Franks'. Here too, then, it was high time to rectify the 
'anomaly' left by the crusade.?! 

John was in effect realising his father's plans for an offensive 
against Tancred, and he prepared the way with diplomatic moves 
reminiscent of those which Alexios had made in 1111-12. He renewed 
the alliance with Pisa, and he formed an alliance with the German 
king Lothar II against Roger II of Sicily. 

The German alliance, which John later renewed with Lothar's suc- 
cessor Conrad III, has usually been seen in connection with the Com- 
nenian claim to the former Byzantine provinces of Apulia and 
Calabria. Certainly, Roger II was a major obstacle to the fulfilment of 
this claim. By reuniting the whole region under Norman rule, and by 
obtaining a royal crown from the Pope, Roger went a long way 
towards making the Norman presence there permanent, legitimate, 
and sovereign. To this extent, any enemy of the 'Sicilian tyrant’ was a 
friend of the Byzantine emperor. 

However, it is unlikely that Lothar and Conrad, or Pope Innocent II 
who had asked for their help against Roger, would have agreed to let 
the Byzantines regain control of an area where both the western 
Empire and the Papacy claimed sovereignty, and it is equally unlikely 
that the Byzantines wanted to see the Norman regime in southern 
Italy replaced by the Germans, whose military power was at least as 
formidable. Lilie's hypothesis that the German alliance was designed 
to keep Roger occupied in Italy while John marched east is therefore 
extremely plausible, in view of Roger's dynastic connections, and 
possible ambitions in Antioch.? That the alliance did not involve 
significant concessions on the German side is further suggested by 
the fact that the negotiations with Lothar led to no marriage connec- 
tion, and the treaty with Conrad was sealed by a relatively low-level 
betrothal between John's fourth son and the German king's sister-in- 
law, Bertha of Sulzbach. 

The weakness of Lilie's argument is that it does not adequately 
explain how the question of the future status of southern Italy was 
31 Mich. It., pp. 252-3; Nik. Bas., Or. et ep., pp. 56ff; Anon. Syr., p. 82; Lilie, Byzanz, 
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resolved. His contention that John shelved the question for con- 
sideration as and when it became urgent is hardly satisfactory, for 
even if we accept that the destruction of the Norman kingdom was 
unlikely to happen, it was ostensibly the purpose of the alliance 
between the two empires, and discussion of its consequences would 
have been difficult to avoid. It is thus inconceivable that the agree- 
ments with Lothar and Conrad did not in some way satisfy the 
requirements of Byzantine security and honour in the matter of 
southern Italy. At the very least, John must have insisted on some 
face-saving compromise, such as is, perhaps, reflected in Conrad III's 
reference, in his letter to John of February 1142, to the Normans as 
‘rebels against both our empires’ — an implicit admission that Roger II 
had usurped eastern as well as western imperial rights.? And if the 
eastern emperor refrained from demanding his full share of those 
rights, he must have received something in return. Given his pre- 
occupation with Antioch, it is not unreasonable to conjecture that he 
received recognition of his right to enforce the terms of the Treaty of 
Devol - a document which, it may be noted, tactfully avoids the issue 
of southern Italy by describing the Adriatic as the empire's western 
limit. Some such recognition may perhaps be inferred from another 
passage in Conrad's letter of 1142, in which he declares that 'the 
affairs of both our empires should be pursued in common; both 
should have the same friend and the same foe, whether on the land 
or on the sea; and whoever has not honoured the daughter - whether 
Norman or Sicilian or whosoever else, anywhere — should know and fear 
the might of the mother'.?? Of course, in the matter of the crusader 
states, the assent of the Papacy was as important as that of the 
German emperor, if not more so, and Innocent II had reacted very 
sharply to John’s first attack on Antioch.” However, his attitude may 
have softened by 1142, when he evidently approved the terms of the 
Byzantine-German alliance, for there is good reason for dating to 
1141 à very conciliatory letter from John to the Pope broaching the 
subject of Church union and referring to their relationship in terms 
reminiscent of the western conception of the spiritual and temporal 
powers.” A remark by Conrad to the effect that New Rome had 
shown due deference to Old Rome could allude to this gesture.” And 
there is perhaps another indication that John's treaty with Conrad 
gave him satisfaction in the matter of Antioch. This is the information 
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that when John set out for Syria in 1142, 'he had it in mind to give 
Cilicia and Antioch together with Attaleia and Cyprus as an 
inheritance to Manuel'.? Is it mere coincidence that this domain was 
intended for the prince who had once been proposed as a husband 
for the heiress to Antioch, and had just been betrothed to the sister- 
in-law of the King of the Romans? And is it inconceivable that the 
domain was meant to be, in some sense, the future couple's marriage 
portion, of which Cyprus, Attaleia and Cilicia came with the bride- 
groom and Antioch - or the right to conquer it - came with the bride 
as 'daughter' of the senior western monarch and his spiritual father 
the Pope?? At all events, the very idea of a dynastic appanage was so 
foreign to Byzantine tradition that it can best be explained as a conces- 
sion to Latin misgivings about imperial designs on Antioch. 

John wanted Latin recognition for his traditional role, and rights, as 
protector of all Christians in the East. Of course, the prevailing view 
in the West was that he would best serve the interests of Eastern 
Christendom by supporting, rather than absorbing, the crusader 
states: 'this will be not only your faith's reward, but also no small 
protection for your empire, when they restrain the attacks of the east, 
just as you do those of the north'.*' But the ‘faithful emperor in 
Christ' could not accept the replacement of Greek by Latin clergy in 
the ancient patriarchates of Antioch and Jerusalem.* Moreover, John 
could reasonably argue that the crusader states, born at a moment of 
imperial weakness, served no useful purpose now that the empire 
had recovered its strength, and indeed represented a dangerous frag- 
mentation of the Christian front. In the specific case of Antioch, the 
city, from his point of view, could only fulfil its potential as a 
Christian stronghold if it were part of a larger territorial unit, such as 
the domain which he proposed to create for Manuel. Politically 
divided from each other, Attaleia, Cyprus, Cilicia and Antioch were 
militarily ineffective and a drain on each others' resources. But united 
under an imperial regime which combined the advantages of 
dependence on Constantinople with those of home rule, the area 
would form an irresistible Christian bloc just where the crusaders 
needed it most. A strong imperial presence there would drive a 
wedge between the Muslims of Asia Minor and those of Syria, to the 
benefit of Christians in both areas. 

By the end, if not at the beginning, of his first Syrian campaign, 


39 Kinn., p. 23; see above, p. 36. 
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John had acquired a further incentive for a final reckoning over Anti- 
och: a personal grievance against Raymond of Poitiers not unlike that 
which Alexios had felt against Bohemond. The initial Byzantine 
investment of the city in 1137 led to an agreement explicitly based on 
the Treaty of Devol, by which Raymond swore homage to John, 
promised the emperor free entry to Antioch, and undertook to hand 
over the city in return for investiture with Aleppo, Shaizar, Homs and 
Hama as soon as these were conquered from the Muslims. Yet this 
conquest proved more difficult than John had anticipated, and the 
campaign failed, partly because Raymond and Joscelin II of Edessa, 
who had been obliged to join the emperor as his vassals, did not pull 
their weight. When, on their return to Antioch, John insisted on 
taking possession of the city, the two princes organised a riot which 
forced the emperor to leave in undignified haste. Although he 
accepted their excuses, and although they had done no more than to 
call his rather foolhardy bluff, it was undoubtedly with a strong 
desire for revenge that he departed in 1138 and returned in 1142. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF MANUEL'S FOREIGN POLICY 


This time John was in no mood to compromise, and there are indica- 
tions that he intended to make good his claim not only to Antioch but 
also to Jerusalem.“ His unexpected death early in 1143 thus averted a 
decisive confrontation between Byzantium and the crusader states. 
But it did not mark an immediate change either in the confidence or in 
the orientation of imperial policy. Indeed, its unusual circumstances 
brought to the throne the very member of the imperial family around 
whom this policy had been built. It was Manuel whom John had 
groomed to marry Constance of Antioch and to inherit the new 
eastern domain. It was through Manuel, too, that John had cemented 
the German marriage alliance that was indispensible to imperial 
ambitions in the East. Thus, although John's death may not have 
been as accidental as it was described, and Manuel was the darling of 
Latin contingents in the army who may have felt uneasy about fight- 
ing their co-religionists, there is no reason to believe that he was 
opposed to his father's policy. His decision to lead the army back to 
Constantinople was dictated by the need to secure control of the 
empire against the rival claim of his brother Isaac, who was already in 


£ The best account is in WT, pp. 670-1, 674-81, 700-1. 
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the capital. An attempt by Raymond of Antioch to take advantage of 
this situation provoked severe reprisals, and imperial honour was 
satisfied only when Raymond came to Constantinople to do homage 
to the emperor on suitably humiliating terms, which involved abasing 
himself at the tomb of John II, and agreeing to instal a Greek patriarch 
in Antioch.” In return, he gave Raymond rich presents and promised 
to come to the aid of the Christians in Syria, who were isolated and 
vulnerable after the fall of Edessa to Zengi, atabeg of Mosul (December 
1144). Manuel knew this was partly why Raymond had come, and 
he could feel confident that when he went to Syria, Raymond would 
be in no position to resist his demands. But his chance to take advan- 
tage of the situation was overtaken by events, in the form of the 
Second Crusade. In 1146, Louis VII of France wrote to him announc- 
ing his intention to march to the relief of the crusader states.” 

As Manuel made a point of noting in his reply, the French king's 
envoys had found him at war, ‘with God's help’, against the Sultan of 
Konya, Masud. In this expedition, which reached as far as Konya, 
Manuel made a display of crusading idealism and personal heroism 
which may well have been influenced by the news from the West, 
and was certainly designed to impress at least one Latin.? But 
although distinctive for its daring style, the campaign was not a 
systematic war of reconquest. [t was a small-scale, punitive expedi- 
tion in retaliation for repeated frontier violations, in Cilicia as well as 
western Asia Minor.?! Manuel made no effort to reoccupy Turkish- 
held strongholds; he simply destroyed Philomelion, removing what 
was left of the Christian population, much as Alexios had done in 
1116.” [n short, there is no evidence that Manuel envisaged any 
departure from his father's strategy of an imperial restoration based 
on the recovery of Antioch in the East, and alliance with the German 
Empire in the West. 

Only in the terms of this alliance does Manuel's accession seem to 
have occasioned a new development of future significance. The orig- 
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Kinn., pp. 38-9; Chon., p. 5o. Masud had taken the Cilician border fortress of 
Prakanas. Manuel may also have wanted to punish earlier Turkish attacks on other 
western Cilician towns which John II had captured in 1137; see Mich. Syr., p. 245; 
Anon. Syr., pp. 82-3; Prod., Hist. Ged., no. 71, 46ff (towns returned by John II in 
1142 to the custody of the imperial governor — or vassal? - Thomas). 
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inal agreement had been made at a time when Manuel had been 
merely the emperor's fourth son, with no prospect of succeeding to 
the throne, and therefore no prospect that his German bride-to-be 
would be elevated to the rank of Augusta, or senior empress. His 
changed circumstances clearly made the match less attractive from 
the Byzantine point of view unless Bertha's status and dowry were 
changed accordingly. There can be no doubt that the Byzantine dele- 
gation which reached Conrad in 1145 was instructed to ask for better 
terms before the marriage was celebrated. In his reply to Manuel, 
Conrad recorded that he had been greatly put out by the envoy's 
message, and only after three days of private discussions with him 
was agreement reached. Unfortunately, the subject of these discus- 
sions is not known. But it was probably at this point that Conrad 
made an informal commitment - which was neither expressed in the 
written text of the treaty nor revealed to the German princes and the 
Pope, but was nevertheless taken seriously at the Comnenian court — 
to provide Bertha with a dowry out of the Italian territories that he 
expected to conquer from Roger II of Sicily.?? 

It is in the context of the German alliance that we should view the 
embassy which Manuel sent to Sicily soon after his accession. Kin- 
namos and Romuald of Salerno give widely differing accounts of the 
episode, and it is impossible to determine from whom the initiative 
came, what the negotiations were about, and why they were broken 
off.* There may be something in Kinnamos' statement that Roger 
was renewing overtures which he had made to John II, and although 
we can hardly believe his statement that Manuel recalled his envoy, 
Basil Xeros, because the latter was inveigled into agreeing to 
recognise Roger as the emperor's equal, the story had some basis in 
Roger's undoubted desire for Byzantine recognition of his royal title. 
There may too be a connection between Xeros' recall and the pressure 
of Norman exiles at the imperial court which broke out in revolt after 
John's death.” What is certain is that Manuel could not have contem- 
plated a binding alliance with both Roger and Conrad. The fact that 
he chose to renew rather than reverse the course taken by his father 
thus suggests that his negotiations with Roger were a manoeuvre to 
strengthen his hand in his negotiations with Conrad. He evidently 
considered the German alliance to be worth the hostility which Roger 
was bound to feel after being turned down. In this too the Second 
Crusade was to spoil his calculations. 


53 GF, pp. 176-80; Lilie, Handel, pp. 398-402. 
55 Kinn., pp. 89-92; Romuald of Salerno, ed. Garufi, pp. 226-7. 
55 Kinn., p. 57. 
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THE EMPIRE AND ITS NEIGHBOURS IN 1146 


The Second Crusade marked such an important turning point in 
Comnenian foreign policy that before going on to examine its events 
and effects it is worth pausing to review the empire's international 
position at that point. In the fifty years since the First Crusade, 
Byzantium had become more and more deeply involved with western 
Europe, whose expansion into the Eastern Mediterranean was 
perceived both as a major threat and as a potential boost to the 
empire's revival in Asia Minor and Syria. The elimination of the 
crusader states had become the primary objective of imperial foreign 
policy yet, in pursuit of this objective, imperial policy makers had 
found it necessary to work with, rather than against, the Latin 
presence in the East. That presence was felt not only on the empire's 
borders but also along its main routes and in its main centres: in the 
Benedictine monasteries which had been established at Adrianople” 
and Kibotos," no doubt to cater to western pilgrims travelling over- 
land;? in the trading posts, complete with churches of the Latin rite, 
which the Venetians and Pisans had established at Constantinople, 
Dyrrachion, Rhodes, Almyros and elsewhere;? in the army, which 
had never ceased to include Frankish contingents since the mid 
eleventh century; and at court, where disaffected Normans from 
Southern Italy were always welcome.*! So far as the fragmentary and 
impressionistic evidence allows us to judge, numbers were increas- 
ing, and the emperors were doing nothing to stop the trend, apart 
from John II’s short-lived attempt to terminate the treaty with Venice. 
Indeed, Comnenian strategy with regard to the crusader states 
necessarily involved an 'open door' policy towards westerners who 
were prepared to accept imperial favours and serve imperial interests. 

The risks inherent in such a policy had already become obvious. 
The Bohemond episode had shown that imperial generosity could be 
interpreted as a sign of weakness and duplicity. The foundation of 


?6 For the monastery of ‘Sancta Maria’ at Adrianople, and its abbot Hugo, see TT, I, 
pp. 137ff; Lilie, Handel, p. 178. 
57 The monastery at "Ciuitoth', a dependency of La Charité sur Loire, had been given 
to Cluny by Alexios I: Peter the Venerable, Letters, ed. Constable, I, p. 209. If 
‘Ciuitoth’ was identical with ‘Ciuito’, where the Turks had massacred most of the 
‘People’s Crusade’ in 1096, the monastery was probably built to commemorate the 
'martyrdom' of the pilgrims: Gesta Francorum, ed. R. Hill (London, 1962), pp. 4, 5, 6. 
Despite the increasing volume and regularity of maritime traffic, and the perils of 
the land route, this remained in use throughout the Comnenian period, and mak- 
ing it secure was an advertised goal of imperial policy: see Nik. Bas., Or. et ep., p. 
56; Mich. Chon., L pp. 47-8; Kinn., p. 180; FRB, p. 30 (Eustathios). 
5 See in general Lilie, Handel, chapters 6-11; idem, "Die lateinische Kirche’, passim. 
© Hohlweg, Beitráge, pp. 70-1, 76-7. 
él Kinn., pp. 37, 67; Nicol, “Symbiosis and integration’, pp. 114-17, 122-3. 
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Latin churches on imperial territory and the purchasing power of the 
Venetians had already attracted adverse comment.9 The renewal of 
the treaty with Venice showed that such partnerships could not just 
be abandoned when they had outlived their use. The wisdom of 
harbouring Norman refugees was called in question by their 
attempted coup in 1143. That these danger signals had no apparent 
effect on imperial policy may indicate imperial impotence as well as 
imperial opportunism, but ultimately it is to be seen as an indication 
of the unspoken conviction that in the end imperial wisdom and 
imperial wealth would prevail over western barbarians, whose grow- 
ing sophistication might actually encourage the belief that they were 
already half-way to being absorbed into the imperial world order. If 
Alexios could voice such confidence after all he had been through, 
John and Manuel could not but share it as the empire continued to 
recover its strength and prestige. Although its territorial position had 
not changed significantly since the First Crusade, the European prov- 
inces had been singularly free from invasion, and the emperors' con- 
tinued success in their Balkan and Anatolian wars both enriched the 
empire with booty and captives, and sustained the morale, the fight- 
ing condition, and the reputation of the armed forces.9? 

At the end of his reign, Alexios had arranged for his two grandsons 
by his daughter Anna to marry Georgian princesses, and John had 
married his designated heir, Alexios, to the daughter of Mstislav of 
Kiev.“ The empire had not recovered its traditional role in the 
Mediterranean world, but it had not lost its traditional standing 
among the eastern Slavs and the Chalcedonian Christians of the Cau- 
casus, for whom there was no alternative to Constantinople as a 
religious, cultural and commercial metropolis. Neither Venice nor 
Pisa had obtained the right to trade in the Black Sea, whose communi- 
cations remained effectively under imperial control.© 

In sum, it is unlikely that the emperors were making concessions 
which they felt unable to afford. If they went wrong, it was not so 
much in accommodating westerners as in failing to disguise the inten- 
tions which lay behind this policy. In both his Syrian expeditions, 
John had made it all too obvious how impatient he was of the 
restraints imposed on him by his treaties with the crusader princes. If 


€ J. Darrouzés, ‘Nicolas d'Andida et les Azymes', REB 32 (1974), pp. 199-210 (over- 
looked by Lilie, "Die lateinische Kirche’); Mich. It., pp. 234-6 (1110? - cf. Dandolo, 
Chronicon, p. 227); Nicol, Byzantium and Venice, p. 76. 

9 See below, chapter 2, pp. 174ff. 

6 Varzos, nos. 65, 66, 74. 

$5 Lilie, Handel, pp. 136-44; for Byzantine contacts with the land of Rus’ in the twelfth 
century, see Kazhdan, 'Some little-known or misinterpreted evidence’; Litavrin and 
Kazhdan, 'Otnosheniya'; S. Franklin, Borrowed time: perceptions of the past in 
twelfth-century Rus' ', in Perception of the past, ed. Magdalino, pp. 157-71. 
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they had had any doubts as to what would happen to them once the 
emperor was in a position of strength, they had only to consider the 
fate of their Armenian neighbour Leo, whom John, on occupying 
Cilicia in 1137, had sent, with his sons Toros and Roupen, to captivity 
in Constantinople.© 

Thus, while the Komnenoi had come a long way in adapting to the 
new situation, they had not come far enough. They persisted in 
seeing the First Crusade as a mercenary expedition gone wrong, 
whose unfortunate consequences could be turned to the empire's 
advantage by a combination of browbeating force in the east and 
deferential diplomacy in the west. They thought that it was ultimately 
possible to isolate and absorb the crusader states. Manuel was now to 
learn that the First Crusade had not been a freak phenomenon, 
caused by Byzantine weakness and helped by Muslim disarray, 
which the rulers of the West would really prefer to ignore when the 
odds against the ‘Land of Outremer' grew too great. The fall of 
Edessa to Zengi and the response this aroused in Europe showed 
otherwise: the ‘commotion’ of 1096 was only the beginning of a move- 
ment which European kings were longing to join, and would not die 
down, but actually gather strength, with each setback it received.” 


THE SECOND CRUSADE 


The Second Crusade was at least as great a shock to the Byzantine 
imperial system as the first had been. The German and French 
armies which reached the Bosphoros in 1147 may not have been as 
large or as dangerous as those of fifty years earlier, or as was claimed 
by Manuel's encomiasts, including Kinnamos, who were naturally 
concerned to maximise the extent of the emperor's achievement in 
despatching the crusaders to Asia Minor.” Yet the armies’ approach 
gave rise to anxious discussion of prophecies concerning the destruc- 
tion of Constantinople, and the fact that Manuel took the precaution - 
which his grandfather had not taken — of making repairs to the city 
walls is a measure of the general apprehension.” While the First 


Matt. Ed., pp. 436-7; Greg. Pr., p. 438; Mich. Syr., p. 245. 

6” There is now an enormous secondary literature on the crusades. For recent, though 
differing, surveys, see Mayer, Crusades, and J. Riley-Smith, Crusades. 

55 For the western sources, see in general G. Constable, "The Second Crusade as seen 
by contemporaries', Traditio, 9 (1953), pp- 213-79; Mayer, Crusades, chapter 5. 

© FRB, pp. 105-6 (Eustathios), 173 (Michael the Rhetor). Kinn., p. 69, says that the 
clerks appointed by the emperor to count the crusading armies as they crossed the 
Danube gave up after 900,000. This unlikely figure is, however, corroborated by 
Odo of Deuil, who claims to have heard from the Greeks that 900,566 Germans 
crossed the Bosphoros (OD, p. 50). Chon., pp. 65-6, also relates the counting to the 
crossing of the Bosphoros but does not give a number. 
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Crusade had been in some sense a response to a Byzantine need, the 
new 'commotion' was completely unsolicited, and there was no ques- 
tion of turning it into a mercenary expedition now that Bohemond, 
Tancred, and Godfrey de Bouillon had shown what could be achieved 
in defiance of the Byzantine emperor and in spite of Byzantine gold. 
In western eyes, the success with which God had rewarded their 
heroism could best be repeated by following, almost literally, in their 
footsteps.” From the start, therefore, the Second Crusade was com- 
mitted to the most uncompromising attitudes that had developed in 
the course of the First. 

More significantly, perhaps, the crusaders of 1147 were led not by 
dukes and counts but by kings, Conrad HI of Germany and Louis VII 
of France, whose status ruled out vassal homage of the kind that 
Alexios had exacted in 1096. Kings with kingdoms to return to could 
perhaps be trusted not to seek lands and lordships in the East, but 
they could not be expected to leave their kingship at home. In taking 
the Cross, Louis and Conrad were exercising, not suspending, their 
functions as Christian sovereigns, and intended to return from 
crusade with their sovereignty enhanced. Both monarchs saw them- 
selves as heirs of Charlemagne, both were under the influence of 
idealistic churchmen who instilled in them a sense of divine mission, 
and both were thus conscious of having to make a reputation as 
champions of the Church against its enemies, among whom the 
Greeks could easily be numbered in the light of recent Byzantine 
campaigns against Antioch. It is unlikely that either king 
premeditated an attack on Constantinople. But the insistence with 
which Manuel pressed them for guarantees concerning the security of 
his territories and the return of land which they conquered from the 
Turks ruffled their dignity and encouraged suggestions that it was 
their royal duty to end the obstructiveness of the schismatic Greeks.” 
As in the previous crusade, Byzantine suspicions of crusader motives 
tended to be self-confirming. 

Although Conrad took the Cross later than Louis, his army was the 
first to enter Byzantine territory in the summer of 1147, and it figures 


7! The crusaders rejected Manuel's advice to cross into Asia by the Hellespont, and 
the reason given by Louis VII was that 'the Franks had never done this before': 
Kinn., p. 72; OD, pp. 46, 58. 

OD, pp. 29, 76ff; for Manuel's letters to Pope Eugenius III and Louis VII, see NE, 11 
(1914), pp. 112-14; RHGF, XVI, pp. 9-10. Manuel's undated letter to an unnamed 
pope on the subject of a French crusade should probably be assigned to the same 
series, despite the arguments recently put forward in favour of Baronius' dating of 
March 1180: H. Möhring, ‘Baronius und ein in Kreuzzugsfragen an den Papst 
gerichteter Brief Manuels I. im Liber Privilegiorum', BZ 80 (1987), pp. 336-45; text ed. 
Ohnsorge, Abendland und Byzanz, pp. 407-10. Móhring overlooks the fact that 
Manuel refers neither to any previous expedition by the French king, nor to the 
betrothal between his son and Louis VII's daughter which took place in March 1180. 
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more prominently in the Byzantine sources, which imply that it was 
the more troublesome of the two.” This may seem strange in view of 
the fact that Conrad and Manuel had recently concluded a marriage 
alliance, and that German accounts of the crusade do not express the 
hostility to the Greeks which is so evident in Odo of Deuil's chronicle 
of the French expedition.” However, the western sources reflect the 
situation that developed after 1147, when Manuel had Conrad in his 
debt and persuaded him to renew their alliance against Roger of 
Sicily, while Louis and the French fell in with Roger on their return 
from Palestine. The mood that prevailed before the end of 1147 is best 
conveyed by a verse encomium to Manuel which must have been 
written shortly after the Germans had crossed the Bosphoros. Here 
Conrad is accused of wanting to take Constantinople by force and to 
instal a Latin patriarch.” When due allowance has been made for 
distortion, this accusation deserves to be taken seriously. Conrad's 
march through Byzantine territory was hardly within the terms of the 
aliance, and was indeed an intolerable imposition in view of 
Manuel's prior commitment to receive the French. Conrad may 
privately have sympathised with Manuel's position, but, as emperor- 
elect and crusading leader, he could not afford to show any deference 
to the wishes of the schismatic emperor of the Greeks who had the 
effrontery to call himself emperor of the Romans, and whose subjects 
molested his soldiers for no good reason. Rather he was bound to 
insist that the crusade was a holy enterprise in which normal political 
rules did not apply and Manuel must either put his empire at the 
crusaders' disposal without preconditions and complaints, or else feel 
the full force of the temporal sword of the Roman Church. It is not 
unlikely that the Byzantine accusations are distorted echoes of 
utterances to this effect. In trying to impose his authority at home and 
in Italy, Conrad the 'Pfaffenkónig' did not cut a very imperial figure, 
but in his role as the senior secular representative of Latin 
Christendom he stood very much on his imperial dignity, playing his 
part as the Pope's right arm in ways which seem to foreshadow the 
strident imperialism of later Hohenstaufen emperors. It has long been 
recognised that there are strong hints of this style in Conrad's earlier 
correspondence with John and Manuel.” Recently, attention has 
been drawn to indications that Conrad's perception of his imperial 
sovereignty was decisively enhanced by his participation in the 
crusade: in 1148, while in the Holy Land, he began calling himself rex 
Romanorum augustus, and, even more significantly, issued a charter 
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for a monastery on Mt Tabor despite the fact that this lay within the 
jurisdiction of the King of Jerusalem." The German king clearly 
believed that he was in some sense the overlord of the crusader 
states, and there can be little doubt that he was encouraged in this 
belief by the churchmen who articulated German imperial ideology at 
the time. One of these clerics, Otto of Freising, records that one of the 
emissaries sent from Antioch to remonstrate with John II in 1142 did 
so on behalf of the Pope and the emperor.’® 

In this context it is worth noting that in 1146 Pope Eugenius III 
canonised the German emperor Henry II (1002-24), thus recalling 
the sacred aura which had surrounded the German monarchy before 
Conrad's more recent predecessors, Henry IV and Henry V, forfeited 
the Church's trust. Conrad was in a sense making up for Henry IV's 
failure to participate in the First Crusade. In doing so, he cannot have 
been unaware that at least one of Henry's apologists had cast him in 
the role of the Pseudo-Methodian Last Roman Emperor, predicting 
that he would be crowned in Constantinople before proceeding to 
Jerusalem. Since even Louis VII of France became the object of 
similar 'Sibylline' speculation at the time of the Second Crusade,* it is 
inconceivable that the prophecy was not applied to Conrad as well. 
All in all, the Byzantines can be forgiven for regarding Conrad's 
crusade as an act of aggression and for putting the worst interpreta- 
tion on the acts of violence in which his army was involved in 
Adrianople and the suburbs of Constantinople.™ 

The King of France, by contrast, arrived at Constantinople almost 
without incident. As we have seen, the evidence for tension between 
him and Manuel comes almost entirely from Odo of Deuil, whose 
account was coloured by the disasters which later befell the French on 
their march through Asia Minor to Attaleia and for which, predict- 
ably, Manuel was held responsible. Even so, Odo's basic information 
is hard to fault. Manuel and Louis had good reason to be wary of each 
other. The latter had closer ties with the crusader principalities than 
any other European monarch. All of their ruling families were more 
or less French in origin, and all had replenished themselves through 
marriage into the French nobility; it was this, above all, that enabled 
them to preserve their ‘Frankishness’ intact and to resist absorption 
by the other Christian cultures of the East. Louis could thus claim, at 
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least as justly as Conrad, to be the overlord of the Christians of 
Outremer, with a duty to protect them against Byzantine bullying. 
According to Odo, one of the main arguments produced by the 
Bishop of Langres and the other members of Louis' entourage who 
urged an attack on Constantinople was that 


her emperor had ventured a few years previously to attack the prince of 
Antioch . . . Just as the present ruler, the heir of that lamentable crime, keeps 
for himself the ecclesiastical domains and other property which his father 
acquired by wickedness, just so he gazes longingly at the rest of the territory 
which his father wanted and already has exacted the prince's homage, and 
setting up one altar against another, has established his own patriarch in the 
city, scorning Peter's patriarch.® 


It is doubtful whether Louis would have desisted from an attack had 
there not been practical as well as moral objections. The 'Sibylline' 
prophecy recorded by Otto of Freising had, after all, promised him 
'the storming of Constantinople and Babylon'.** There was certainly 
nothing self-effacing about the way he took the Cross. Like Conrad, 
and like the first crusaders, he had the sense of participating in a 
divinely ordained enterprise in which all was possible and permiss- 
ible to the Lord's Anointed. 

Most worrying from Manuel's point of view was the strong bond of 
sympathy between the French and Roger Il of Sicily. Roger had 
offered to provide food and naval transport for the French crusaders. 
Why Louis and his council turned down this seemingly attractive 
offer is not clear, but Odo of Deuil implies that it had something to do 
with the fine rhetoric of the Byzantine envoys.® It seems that Manuel 
regarded a French army marching through Byzantine territory as a 
lesser evil than a French army carried eastward on Sicilian ships, and 
did all he could to persuade Louis of the advantages of taking the 
land route. His success in doing so may have averted the immediate 
threat of Franco-Sicilian collaboration, but it also raised expectations 
among the French which, when disappointed, inevitably led to 
regrets that they had not fallen in with Roger and heeded his warn- 
ings of Greek trickery. 'There were those who then advised the king 
to retreat and seize the exceedingly rich land with its castles and cities 
and meanwhile to write to King Roger, who was then vigorously 
attacking the emperor, and aided by his fleet, to attack Constan- 
tinople itself.' Manuel tried hard, but failed, to win Louis as an ally 
against Roger. At their second and final meeting, it was agreed that, 
in return for guides and a market, Louis would not seize any imperial 
stronghold, and his barons would perform homage to the emperor. 
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But the French managed to ignore Manuel's proposal for a dynastic 
alliance, by which one of his nephews would marry a kinswoman of 
Louis.*é 

Perhaps the most disturbing aspect of the Second Crusade from the 
Byzantine point of view was the fact that it allowed Roger II to inflict a 
damaging and humiliating attack on Greece. His fleet occupied 
Corfu, taking advantage of local disaffection towards the imperial 
authorities, and from this base went on to raid the Greek coasts and 
islands, sacking not only small coastal strongholds like Methone in 
the Peloponnese, but also the three richest towns in central Greece: 
Athens, Corinth, and Thebes. The whole area was vulnerable 
because Manuel had withdrawn troops to monitor the movement of 
the crusading armies.*’ The gravity of the situation is reflected in the 
way that Manuel openly refers to the Sicilian invasion in a privilege 
which he issued for all the empire's bishoprics (1148): he granted this 
because, 


my majesty, in trying to bring down, like Jericho walls, the ramparts of the 
common enemy of all Christians - 1 mean the western dragon who is usurping 
power over the land of Sicily, and from there has crept stealthily against the 
Roman dominion - called upon the prayers of the bishops who daily placate 
God on our behalf, as spiritual trumpets to aid in his destruction.*? 


It is interesting and surely significant that no Byzantine source does 
imply that Roger was acting in league with the crusading armies. But 
the episode showed how easily a crusade could turn into a coalition of 
western kings that would threaten the empire's territorial integrity, 
its religious autonomy, and the Comnenian dynastic regime. 

The immediate threat from the crusade passed when the crusaders 
crossed the Bosphoros and their huge armies were reduced to pitiful 
remnants by desertion, starvation, drought, and Turkish attacks in 
the borderlands of Asia Minor. However, much of the blame for these 
disasters attached to Manuel, who was accused of encouraging the 
local Greeks to cheat the crusaders over the price of bread, to mix lime 
with the flour, and to incite the Turks. The fact that these accusations 
were echoed by Choniates, a native of the area, suggests that the 
emperor had been somewhat indifferent to the fate, or the feelings, of 
the crusaders.?? The twelve-year peace which he concluded with the 
Sultan of Konya was bound to make a bad impression on men whom 
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he had led to expect to find him at war with the Turks.” But Odo of 
Deuil may well have overestimated Manuel's control of the situation 
in western Anatolia, and the collaboration between Greeks and Turks 
to which Odo repeatedly refers undoubtedly reflects local patterns of 
economic co-existence that had little to do with politics.” Manuel 
must have known that it was hardly in his interests for the crusade to 
fail through Greek sabotage. The inevitable result would be a new 
crusade to avenge, and make good, the failure. Such a venture was 
indeed mooted by Roger and Louis after the latter's return from 
Palestine.? It was prevented largely by Manuel's good fortune in 
being able to renew his alliance with Conrad III. When the mauled 
remains of the German host, having joined the French near Nicaea, 
reached Ephesos in December 1147, Conrad was too ill to continue 
and gratefully accepted an invitation by Manuel, who had come 
south by sea, to spend the winter in Constantinople. Once Manuel 
had the German king in his care, he lavished on him all that imperial 
hospitality could afford, and, putting his own medical expertise to 
good diplomatic use, ministered as personal physician to his guest. 
He then made it possible for Conrad to continue on crusade in the 
spring of 1148 by providing ships to take him to Palestine, and money 
and equipment to allow him to recruit a new army from pilgrims. In 
the circumstances, Conrad could hardly refuse to co-operate. Manuel 
made him swear to return through Constantinople, partly no doubt 
to ensure that Edessa, whose recapture was still the goal of the 
crusade, was restored to Byzantine imperial control, but also, 
presumably, to ensure that Conrad would support, or at least not 
oppose, the campaign of retaliation against Roger II to which Manuel 
now gave priority. The two rulers strengthened their existing 
dynastic connection by the marriage of Manuel's niece Theodora to 
Conrad's nephew Henry of Babenberg.” 
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was negotiated and celebrated before Conrad's journey to the Holy Land, rather 
than after his return, can be deduced from a Byzantine poem written for the 
occasion. This gives the impression that the wedding took place in Constantinople, 
and in its praise of Manuel does not mention his victorious campaign against the 
Cumans in 1148: Mang. Prod. no. 22, esp. lines 11-12; cf. Kinn., pp. 93-5, and n. 94 
below. 
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The alliance against Roger must have been discussed before Con- 
rad left for Palestine, but it was probably not settled until he returned 
to Byzantine territory in the autumn.?* According to Kinnamos, Con- 
rad and his nephew Frederick swore to honour his former agreement, 
'that was, that he would restore Italy as a marriage portion to the 
empress Eirene, his kinswoman, whom he had betrothed to the 
emperor’. As we have seen, it is unlikely that Conrad - let alone 
Frederick - ever formally committed himself to a concession which so 
manifestly compromised the 'honour' of the Western Empire and the 
claims of the Papacy. Yet Conrad might have agreed in private not to 
claim any conquests that Manuel might make in his forthcoming 
campaign, on the face-saving grounds that Bertha-Eirene, whom 
Conrad had by this time 'adopted' as his daughter, had not yet 
received her dowry. Another possibility is that honour was saved by 
stressing that the territory in question was inalienable, at least in the 
first instance, from the empress.” 


REPERCUSSIONS OF THE CRUSADE 


Manuel was now engaged in full-scale war against Sicily.” This 
involved not only creating an entire new war fleet, but also renewing 
the traditional alliance with Venice, which, in return for naval help, 
received extensive additions to its quarter in Constantinople. The 
emperor marched west in the spring of 1148 at the head of the eastern 
and the western regiments, ‘with Sicily and the whole of Italy in 
mind’. However, news of a Cuman invasion diverted him to the 
Danube, and by the time his fleet, under the command of the megas 
doux Stephen Kontostephanos, had joined him in the Adriatic, it was 
too late in the season to embark. He retired for the winter to 
Macedonia, where he met Conrad III, leaving Kontostephanos to 
begin the reduction of Corfu, which he probably hoped would be 
complete by the start of the next campaigning season. Yet the lofty 
citadel on its steep rock was difficult to assail. The Sicilian garrison 
defended it vigorously by hurling down stones from the ramparts, 
one of which killed the Byzantine commander. This forced Manuel to 
take charge of the operation, which dragged on into the summer of 


%4 Conrad landed at Thessalonica, where Manuel was preparing his delayed campaign 
to retake Corfu from the forces of Roger II. According to the Byzantine sources, 
Manuel spent the winter in Macedonia: see Kinn., pp. 87, 95, 96ff; AIZ, IV, pp. 240- 
5. The view that the two rulers spent Christmas together in Constantinople is based 
on a mistaken interpretation of a chronicle reference to the winter of 1147-8: Annales 
Magdeburgenses, MGHSS, XVI, p. 188; Chalandon, p. 326. 

*5 Kinn., p. 87; Vollrath, "Konrad III. und Byzanz’, pp. 352ff. 

TIE pp. 109-13; Lilie, Handel, pp. 22-4, 405-11; Nicol, Byzantium and Venice, pp. 
85-9. 
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1149, with friction developing between the Byzantine crews and the 
Venetians, who were perhaps already apprehensive of the extension 
of Byzantine power across the Adriatic. When the defenders had 
been starved into submission, Manuel divided his forces. Leaving the 
megas domestikos John Axouch at Avlona in command of a large land 
and sea force, with instructions to cross over to Italy and use Ancona 
as a base of operations, he himself returned eastwards to deal with 
the repercussions that his new foreign policy was having on the 
empire's interests in the Balkans.” 

Manuel ended the campaigning season of 1149 by making a foray 
into the territory of the Zupan of Rascia, who had raided imperial 
territories. However, the Serbs retreated into their mountain forests 
where the Byzantine cavalry was unable to flush them out. This 
obliged Manuel to return next year, when he encountered not only 
Serbs but also troops supplied by the King of Hungary, Geza II. 
Manuel followed up this campaign with one into Hungarian territory, 
in which he received the surrender of Semlin and returned with vast 
numbers of prisoners and livestock.” 

It is quite clear from the Byzantine sources that these campaigns 
were a diversion from the emperor's main purpose of carrying into 
Italy the war against Roger II, and it is equally clear that as such they 
were the desired result of the diplomacy with which Roger had 
countered the alliance between Manuel and Conrad III by stirring up 
trouble among their vassals.” It is less clear why Manuel should have 
allowed himself to be diverted. He may have counted, initially, on a 
short punitive campaign which would be over by the time Conrad 
was ready to join him. But he had undoubtedly been taken by sur- 
prise. The empire's relations with its Serbian vassals and with the 
Hungarian monarchy (to which Manuel was related) had never been 
better than in the two decades following the war of 1127-9. The 
dynastic connection between the Hungarians and the Serbs, forged 


?' Kinn., pp. 93-101; Chon., pp. 72, 76-9, 82-90; Prod., Hist. Ged., no. 3o. The Byzan- 
tine historians give discrepant accounts of what exactly happened after the recap- 
ture of Corfu. Kinnamos (p. 102) says that John Axouch allowed himself to be talked 
by the Venetians into delaying the crossing, with the result that when he set out in 
the autumn, the fleet was broken up by a storm; Choniates, who makes no mention 
of Axouch, says that Manuel himself was preparing to set sail when a storm 
prevented him. Lilie, Handel, pp. 408-10, is understandably sceptical of both 
accounts, and suggests, not implausibly, that Manuel changed his plans when he 
learned that Conrad would not be able to join him. However, Lilie overlooks the 
evidence of Prodromos' poem, written at Christmas 1149, which confirms that 
Manuel delegated command of the invasion force (lines 213-22), and implies that 
the crossing had been delayed by bad weather (lines 402-11): information generally 
consistent with Kinnamos' version. 

?8 Kinn., pp. 101-18; Chon., pp. 89-93; for the chronology, see Makk, pp. 54-5. 

99 Prod., Hist. Ged., no. 30.194-204; letter of Conrad, ed. Jaffé, Monumenta Corbeiensia, 
p- 364; Makk, pp. 49ff. 
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by the marriage (c. 1129) of Bela the Blind to Helena Uroš, does not 
seem to have been perceived as a serious threat to Byzantine imperial 
interests.'? Although at the time of Bela's accession to the Hungarian 
throne (1131) John II welcomed the pretender Boris, a soi-disant son 
of King Coloman, and gave him the hand of an imperial niece, he did 
not do much to help Boris, either against Bela, or against the latter's 
son Geza II, who succeeded him as king in 1141.''' Boris had to turn 
to Conrad III for support for an invasion of Hungary (1145-6). The 
German-Byzantine alliance no doubt provided a favourable frame- 
work for Boris' activities, and Manuel no doubt recognised that Boris 
had potential uses as a destabilising factor. But as things stood, 
Manuel, like his father, evidently saw more to be gained by preserv- 
ing the status quo in Hungary. The Norman-incited, Hungarian- 
backed Serbian revolt was therefore a severe shock because it exposed 
unsuspected weaknesses in imperial control of the Balkans, and in 
the diplomacy which underpinned this. It showed that both the Serbs 
and the Hungarians needed more frequent and forcible reminders of 
the empire's military might; it also showed that the German alliance 
could not make up for the loss of control over the Dalmatian coast, 
through which Roger's agents must have made their way to Rascia 
and Hungary. 

Thus without losing sight of the revenge, and perhaps the territory, 
that was to be gained from an expedition to Italy, Manuel con- 
centrated his personal attention on the area where the empire had 
much more to lose if its authority were undermined. There were 
other considerations as well. While operating in the Balkans he could 
remain in close touch with Constantinople, where, as the events of 
his accession had showed, the possibility of a coup could never be 
ruled out. The quick, sensational, profitable victories which he 
needed in order to restore confidence in his leadership were easier to 
obtain against the Serbs and Hungarians than in Italy, where he 
would be more dependent on local allies, and on the co-ordination of 
land and sea forces, in which Byzantine commanders did not have 
much experience and recent performance did not inspire confidence. 
And he had every reason to believe that his interests in Italy would be 
served by Conrad III, with whom his relations continued to improve. 
In the spring of 1150 Conrad proposed that his son and heir Henry 
should marry one of Manuel's female relatives, and after Henry's 


100 Makk, pp. 28ff; it has even been suggested that John II arranged the marriage: 
Kerbl, Byzantinische Prinzessinnen, pp. 70-2; Makk, pp. 133-4, n. 94. 

101 Makk, pp. 31-6; for the probable identification of Boris’ wife with the kralaina Arete 
Doukaina, see V. Laurent, 'Arete Doukaina, la kralaina, femme du prétendant 
hongrois Boris et mére des Kalamanoi médiatisés', BZ 65 (1972), pp. 35-9; Kerbl, 
Byzantinische Prinzessinnen, pp. 84-8. 
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death in 1151, he offered himself as a suitor in order to strengthen the 
alliance. 1° 

Conrad’s own death, on 15 February 1152, made it more likely that 
Manuel would have to act against Roger without German help, but 
Roger remained in contact with the Hungarian king, who now sought 
revenge for the Byzantine invasion. Geza was able to supplement his 
own feudal army with auxiliaries supplied by his German, Czech and 
Russian allies. His hostility took a newly alarming turn in 1154, when 
he intrigued with Manuel's cousin Andronikos, the commander of 
Branicevo and Belgrade, and came close to taking both frontier 
towns. All in all, Manuel had to lead up to three more expeditions to 
the Danube. The last of these, in the winter of 1154-5, finally com- 
pelled Geza to make peace in earnest.'? 

During the same campaign, Manuel took the opportunity to restore 
the status quo in Serbia. After the emperor's campaign in 1150, the 
Grand Župan Uroš II had renewed his oath of servitude to the 
emperor. At some point after this, however, probably in 1154, he had 
been ousted by his brother Desa, who was now the Hungarian can- 
didate. At the approach of the imperial army, both princes threw 
themselves on the emperor's mercy. Manuel and his publicists made 
the most of the occasion: he sat in judgement on a lofty throne and 
pronounced in favour of his faithful vassal Uroš. It was not only a 
reaffirmation of imperial power in the Balkans, but also a statement 
about the nature of imperial sovereignty, calculated to impress the 
German, French and Turkish emissaries who happened to be 
present. The Germans might well have noted a similarity between 
these proceedings and the Diet of Merseburg in 1152, when Frederick 
Barbarossa adjudicated between two rival claimants to the throne of 
Denmark." 

It is probably no coincidence that the conclusion of peace with 
Hungary followed the death of Roger II, which deprived Geza II of 
his most valuable ally, and gave Manuel a sudden advantage in his 
war against Sicily. From 1149 to 1155, the war consisted of a series of 
naval encounters whose chronology and outcome are hard to 
determine. The narrative sources record two phases of conflict: one in 
1149, in which both sides could claim successes;!® and one in 1154-5 


102 Letters of Wibald of Stablo, ed. Jaffé, in Monumenta Corbeiensia, PP- 365, 550; cf. 
Vollrath, ‘Konrad III. und Byzanz’, pp. 358-63. 

1 Kinn., PP: 119-20, 121, 126-34; Michael the Rhetor, in FRB, pp. 158-65; Makk, pp. 
56-62. It is possible that Kinnamos has ‘invented’ one of the campaigns he des- 
cribes: see below, p. 445-6. 

104 Mang. Prod., no. 7. 271-356, esp. 310-20; Michael the Rhetor, in FRB, pp. 163-4; cf. 
GF, p. 290. Kinn., P- 113, refers to this episode in the context of the war of 1150, and 
;, Saye that it took place ‘ many years afterwards’. 

9 Kinn., p. 101; Dandolo, Chronicon, p. 243; Historia Ducum Venetorum, MGHSS, XIV, 
p- 75; Continuatio praemonstratensis, MGHSS, VI, p. 454. The two last mentioned 
sources say that the Sicilian fleet, commanded by George of Antioch, reached 
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which by all accounts was a Byzantine defeat." Yet imperial pane- 
gyrics of the period celebrate at least two victories over the Sicilian 
fleet, of which one must be dated to 1151-2,'” and the other, datable 
to 1154, would appear to be a different event from the Byzantine 
defeat of that year.’ The silence of Kinnamos, the ‘panegyrical’ 
historian, on these victories is certainly eloquent, and should perhaps 
be interpreted to mean that imperial propaganda inflated their signifi- 
cance out of all proportion. On the other hand, Kinnamos' narrative 
for this period may be seriously defective; it is also possible that he 
had partisan reasons for not wishing to give due credit to the com- 
mander of the imperial fleet. Besides, the naval battles were of 
small account compared with the campaign of reconquest in southern 
Italy which Manuel now went on to undertake.!!? 

Manuel would later be criticised for having overstepped the 
bounds set by former emperors. At the time, however, Byzantine 
public opinion, and Comnenian family opinion, may have felt dif- 
ferently. So far the Komnenoi had not given priority to the recovery 
of southern Italy, but they could not exclude it from their vision of 
imperial renewal, even if this looked back no further than the reign of 
Basil II. In any case, the invasion of 1155 was a delayed counter- 
offensive, and the occupation of the ports of Apulia could be justified 
as a protective strategy, designed to secure the opposite littoral 
against further Norman attacks. It is clear from the biographies of 
Pope Hadrian IV and Frederick Barbarossa that Manuel was inter- 
ested primarily in the coastal areas of Italy.!! Both internal and 


Constantinople and fired arrows into the imperial palace. Choniates, p. 99, des- 
cribes a similar episode, but sets it after the conclusion of peace between Sicily and 
the empire in 1158, and names the Sicilian commander as Maio. He is probably 
confusing the events of 1149 with those of 1158, when a Sicilian fleet sacked Euripos 
in Euboea, and devastated other areas of the Aegean: see Romuald of Salerno, ed. 
Garufi, p. 241; Maragone, Annales Pisani, ed. Gentile, p. 17. 

Kinn., pp. 119-21; Chon., pp. 95-6; Continuatio praemonstratensis, MGHSS, VI, p. 
456; Dandolo, Chronicon, p. 247; Romuald of Salerno, ed. Garufi, p. 241. 

Mang. Prod., no. 4. 52-168. It is not clear whether nos. 6 and 28 celebrate this battle, 
or that of 1154 (see following note). No. 6 allows us (lines 239-41) to identify the 
Byzantine commander as the megas doux Alexios Komnenos (Varzos, no. 65), but we 
do not know at what point between 1149 and 1156 he was appointed to his 
command. 

108 Michael the Rhetor, in FRB, pp. 156-7; on the date, cf. Makk, pp. 61-2. 

See below, n. 120. 

Kinn., pp. 136-75; Chon., pp. 94ff; Romuald of Salerno, ed. Garufi, pp. 239ff. The 
best modern account is still that by Chalandon, pp. 348-81. 

Boso, p. 394; GF, pp. 382-4, 706. The discrepancies between these sources can 
perhaps best be resolved by regarding them as reflections of three successive 
phases: (1) Manuel asked Frederick and the Pope for three coastal towns in Apulia 
(Boso); (2) when his commanders achieved their initial successes in 1155 he laid 
claim to the whole coastal area of Apulia and Calabria (Otto of Freising); (3) after the 
Byzantine setback in 1156 he gave up his claim to Calabria and concentrated on 
securing the eastern seaboard of Italy from Ancona to Otranto (Rahewin). See also 
below, nn. 117, 133. 
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external politics dictated that he should seize the opportunity created 
by the death of Roger II. The opportunity was simply too good to 
miss. Roger's son and successor William I may not have deserved his 
sobriquet 'the Bad', but he was a lesser man than his father and 
inspired neither loyalty nor fear in the same degree. Old resentments 
and aspirations now surfaced among the lords and communities of 
the Italian mainland whom Roger had subjected to centralised rule 
from Palermo. As in the 1130s, these interests, chief among them the 
barons Robert of Loritello, Andrew of Rupecanina and Robert II of 

Capua, looked to the German and Byzantine courts. The extent of 

William's insecurity is revealed both by the embassy which he sent to 

Constantinople after his accession, and by Manuel's rejection of its 

peace terms, which, if Kinnamos reports them correctly, would 

certainly have satisfied imperial honour.!'? 

In the circumstances, it is interesting that Manuel did not press 
home his advantage immediately and begin the invasion of Apulia in 
1154. This suggests that he planned his move carefully. It is clear from 
the revised chronology which has been established for his wars with 
Geza II of Hungary that these were over by the time of his Italian 
involvement; thus he was not fighting on two fronts at the same time 
during the winter of 1155-6.'" It is also clear that his generals did not 
begin operations in Italy until it was certain that they were not going 
to be joined by Frederick Barbarossa. For Manuel was still thinking in 
terms of the old alliance with Conrad III. The embassies which he 
exchanged with Frederick in the years after the latter's accession 
(1152) gave some hope that the alliance would be renewed, and that 
Frederick's expedition to Italy in 1154 would not be detrimental to 
Byzantine interests, despite the Treaty of Constance (1153), by which 
Frederick and Pope Eugenius III agreed that neither would allow the 
Greeks to occupy any territory in Italy.!* Manuel seems to have made 
no attempt to pre-empt or hinder the campaign against William of 
Sicily to which Frederick was committed by the terms of his agree- 
ment with Eugenius, which he renewed in January 1155 with Pope 
Hadrian IV." Nor, apparently, was he anxious for the German army 
to leave Italy in the summer of 1155: indeed, the combined evidence 
of Kinnamos, Otto of Freising, and Robert of Torigny suggests that he 
17 Kinn., pp. 118-19. Prince Robert II of Capua acted as Manuel's intermediary with 

Pope Hadrian IV (Geo. Tor., p. 125); his son Jordan was later a Byzantine sebastos 

(see below, p. 85). 

1? Makk, pp. 61-2. 

114 Text of the treaty in MGHDD, X, part 1, nos. 51-2. For the embassies which Manuel 
and Frederick exchanged in 1153-5, and which discussed, among other things, the 
marriage of Frederick to Manuel's niece Maria (Varzos, no. 141), see Wibald, ed. 
Jaffé, Monumenta Corbeiensia, pp. 548-50, 561, 568; GF, p. 300; Kinn., pp. 134-5; 


Chalandon, pp. 344-5. 
15 MGHDD, X, part 1, no. 98. 
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wanted Frederick to take charge of operations against Sicily.’ 
Frederick for his part was not unreceptive to Manuel's agents, 
Michael Palaiologos and John Doukas, who met him near Ancona as 
he was returning to Germany, and he might well have accepted their 
offer of 'an enormous sum of money' to march on Apulia if his army, 
decimated and weakened by fever, had not insisted on returning 
home. Only at this point did the Byzantine commanders adopt con- 
tingency plans for unilateral action in Apulia. Otto of Freising would 
later allege that this was a betrayal of Frederick's trust, because the 
Byzantines had won over the inhabitants of Apulia by the misuse of 
letters of authority which he had given them. Certainly, when 
Frederick heard of the Byzantine advances, he began to make plans 
for a new Italian expedition. Yet it is far from clear whether this was 
intended to drive the Byzantines out of Italy, or simply to ensure that 
they did not take more than their fair share. As Lilie has argued, 
Frederick's attitude in 1155, and even in 1156, may have been more 
co-operative than he and his chronicler were prepared to admit in 
1157, when Frederick, encouraged by his new chancellor Rainald of 
Dassel, began to adopt a harder line in his dealings with Hadrian IV: 
he could hardly accuse the Pope of violating the terms of their con- 
cordat while himself admitting to having abetted the Greeks in their 
designs on southern Italy. And as Kurt Zeillinger has pointed out, in 
a qualification of Lilie's argument, the concessions which Frederick 
made to the Byzantines, and the documents with which he undoubt- 
edly issued them, were probably intended to work both ways, so that 
the Greeks could use them to justify their title to the coastal areas of 
Apulia and Calabria, and Frederick could claim, retrospectively, that 
he had alienated none of his empire's honor, but the Greeks had 
exceeded the powers which he had granted them. 

What seems certain is that the people of Apulia assumed Frederick 
and Manuel to be on the same side. Manuel had two other advanta- 
ges in his bid for their allegiance. One was the support, however 
reluctant, of the Pope, who was in desperate need of an ally after 
Frederick's departure.!? The other was the enchantment which dis- 


Ne Kinn., pp. 135-6; GF, pp. 88, 360-2, 382-84; Robert of Torigny, ed. Howlett, p. 155 - 
this source, which is not quoted in the modern literature, says that Frederick, after 
crushing the Roman revolt in 1154-5, ‘volens autem ultra progredi, scilicet in 
Apuliam (condixerant enim sibi per legatos suos ipse et Manuel imperator Constan- 
tinopolitanus, ut venientes ex diversis partibus, pessumdarent regnum Apuliae et 
regem suum Guillelmum), mutata protinus voluntate, in patriam suam se recepit'. 
Lilie, Handel, pp. 430-44; Zeillinger, ‘Friedrich I.’. As Zeillinger suggests (p. 61), 
Frederick was probably angry because Manuel's agents had taken over more than 
the places stipulated in their agreement, which may well have been identical with 
the three Apulian towns (Bari, Brindisi and Otranto?) that Manuel had requested 
from Pope Hadrian IV. 

"8 Kinn., pp. 146-7; WT, pp. 818-19; Boso, p. 394. Discussions regarding the union of 
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tance and absence lent to the view of Constantinople from Apulia. 
The Greeks were not remembered here as oppressors; indeed, the last 
decades of Byzantine rule had been a period of relative liberty and 
prosperity, particularly for the coastal cities.!? The example of Venice 
stood as a constant reminder of the benefits to be gained from loose 
association with the Eastern Empire. The very factors which made 
southern Italy difficult to govern from Constantinople - distance, and 
the inefficiency of the imperial navy — made the Byzantine emperor 
an attractive sovereign to local interests who wanted to preserve and 
develop their autonomy. Loose ties of dependence bind less securely, 
but also snap less easily, than tight ones. This principle was one of 
the enduring strengths of the imperial idea in the Middle Ages, as 
Manuel realised more clearly than either of his predecessors, and in 
this respect, the Italian campaign of 1155-6 can be seen as the begin- 
ning of a new and promising chapter in Comnenian imperialism. 
What, then, went wrong with the campaign? There is an 
abundance of explanations for the crushing defeat which William 
inflicted on the Byzantine forces at Brindisi in May 1156: the death of 
the imperial commander-in-chief, Michael Palaiologos; the desertion 
of Robert of Loritello; the overwhelming superiority of the counter- 
attacking force led by William I; and the fact that when reinforce- 
ments came, they were too late and too small. Kinnamos, by far the 
most detailed source for the war, constantly stresses the great odds 
against which the Byzantines were fighting. He also lays responsi- 
bility for the final defeat squarely at the door of the Byzantine com- 
manders, John Doukas, whom Michael Palaiologos had left in charge 
of the land forces, and the megas doux Alexios Komnenos, who com- 
manded the fleet which Manuel had despatched in response to 
Doukas' appeals for reinforcements. Instead of retreating to the 
security of Bari, they persisted in the siege of the citadel at Brindisi 
and pinned their hopes on the arrival of further reinforcements, thus, 
in Kinnamos' estimation, showing an unpardonable ignorance of the 
art of warfare, which teaches that discretion is the better part of 
valour. While recognising that these comments are pertinent, it is 
important to be aware of their tendentious implications: that Byzan- 


the Churches were held at the same time; the Bishop of Benevento, after visiting 
Manuel at Pelagonia, went on to Thessalonica where, at the emperor's urging, he 
held talks with the local metropolitan, Basil Achridenos: ed. Schmidt, Dialoge, p. 34. 
George Tornikes, Metropolitan of Ephesos, wrote to the Pope on Manuel's behalf: 
Geo. Tor., p. 325. 

119 Cheynet, Pouvoir, pp. 380-1, 385-7. For Byzantine Italy in the eleventh century, see 
A. Guillou, "Production and profits in the Byzantine province of Italy (tenth to 
eleventh centuries): an expanding society', DOP, 28 (1974), pp. 89-109; V. von 
Falkenhausen, 'A provincial aristocracy: the Byzantine provinces in Southern Italy 
(gth-11th century)’, in The Byzantine aristocracy, ed. Angold, pp. 211-35. 
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tine soldiers were not cowards, that Manuel was not to blame, and 
that the commanders did not have the empire's best interests at heart. 
All these points can be seen as implicit replies to criticisms that were 
voiced, or might have been voiced, both at home and abroad, about 
the viability of the enterprise and the way it was conducted. It is also 
likely that the criticism of John Doukas and Alexios Komnenos had 
much to do with what they represented to Kinnamos at the time 
when he was writing. He criticises them not only for losing the battle, 
but also for spoiling the emperor's diplomatic offensive which fol- 
lowed their defeat.'”° 

Undeterred by this, Manuel despatched the protostrator Alexios 
Axouch with a large sum of money to Ancona, which he was to use as 
his base for a new campaign to win over the loyalties of central and 
southern Italian cities. The accounts of Kinnamos and Choniates dif- 
fer radically as to the purpose of this campaign. According to Choni- 
ates, it was intended to force William to make peace, but according to 
Kinnamos it was a campaign of reconquest which failed because the 
Byzantine prisoners made unauthorised promises on Manuel's behalf 
which William then used as evidence that peace was imminent."?! In 
this instance, Choniates' explanation seems, on balance, the more 
convincing, since by this time (1157), events in the east urgently 
required Manuel's attention. Whatever the truth of the matter, both 
historians agree that Axouch was extraordinarily successful, and that 
the peace terms which William offered as a result allowed Manuel to 
extricate himself from the war with dignity, despite a devastating raid 
by the Sicilian fleet on the Aegean coast of Greece in 1158.!? The war 
had put some strain on the alliance with Venice, but this was still 
intact. Manuel had failed to woo Genoa and Pisa into an alliance 
against Sicily, but he had firm friends in Ancona, which was both a 
useful foil to Venice, and a useful channel through which his agents 
and subsidies could penetrate northern and central Italy when it 
became necessary to check the growing power of Frederick 
Barbarossa.!? 


12 Kinn., pp. 157, 168-9, 172. John Doukas was an influential figure at the end of 
Manuel's reign, close to the time when Kinnamos was writing (Chon., p. 240). The 
eldest son of Alexios Komnenos, David (Varzos, no. 112), was favoured by 
Andronikos I, whom Kinnamos generally portrays in a negative light: see the 
introduction to the translation by Brand, Byzantium confronts the West, pp. 4-5. 

121 Kinn., pp. 170-5; Chon., pp. 96-8. The military operations described by Kinnamos 
were led by Andrew, Count of Rupecanina, and took place mainly in the area of 
Monte Cassino: Annales Ceccanenses, MGHSS, XIX, p. 284. 

12 See above, n. 105. 

123 See in general Abulafia, ‘Ancona’. 
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THE END OF THE GERMAN ALLIANCE 


The origins of the 'cold war' between the Komnenoi and the Hohen- 
staufen are lost in the retrospective rhetoric of the sources on both 
sides, and as a result have probably been dated too early. As we have 
seen, it was probably not the fact of the Byzantine invasion of Apulia 
which worried Frederick so much as the extent of its initial success. In 
May and June of 1156, he kept a Byzantine embassy waiting several 
weeks before he agreed to receive it. Yet anger at Greek 'treachery' 
was not necessarily the only reason for the delay: Frederick needed to 
stall for time while he consulted with his own returning ambassador, 
Wibald of Stablo, waited on news of the battle at Brindisi, celebrated 
his wedding to Beatrice of Burgundy, and decided how to break the 
news of this to Manuel, who still had hopes of marrying Frederick to 
his niece Maria." Since the Byzantine ambassadors came to discuss 
this marriage, !? their presence at the wedding would have been an 
embarrassment, and they would have needed convincing that 
Frederick intended no insult to their master, but had married Beatrice 
in order to restore her inheritance, the counties of Burgundy and 
Provence, to the Western Empire. The marriage was in fact one of a 
series of related measures by which Frederick improved the feudal 
jurisdiction of his crown, and the connection between internal and 
external policy should not be overlooked. Where the Komnenoi were 
concerned, one very significant measure had occurred the week 
before the wedding. This was the settlement of the long dispute 
between Henry the Lion and Henry 'Jasomirgott' of Babenberg over 
the Duchy of Bavaria, whereby the latter was finally induced to give 
up his claim in return for his investiture with a new duchy, Austria, 
created from the East Mark of Bavaria. The act of investiture, the 
Privilegium Minus, not only reduced Henry's feudal obligations to a 
bare minimum, but also, unusually, bestowed the duchy jointly upon 
him and his wife, and provided that the succession should devolve 
upon their descendants." Henry's wife was none other than that 
niece of Manuel whose marriage had cemented the alliance between 
the two empires in 1148." The Privilegium was thus a concession to 
the Komnenoi as well as to the Babenberger, and it indicates a state of 
mutual respect between the two dynasties in the summer of 1156. 
Axouch's arrival at Ancona in 1157 may have complicated matters, 
especially since he set about winning friends in areas like the 
124 GF, pp. 380-8; Letter of Frederick to Wibald, in Jaffé, Monumenta Corbeiensia, pp. 
D They alot proposed an alliance against Hungary: see Makk, p. 64. 

12 The reconciliation was effected after Pentecost, but the Privilegium was issued in 
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Romagna, where Frederick certainly had no intention of sharing 
power with the Byzantines."? However, in September of the same 
year another Byzantine embassy arrived at Frederick's court, prob- 
ably by way of Ancona. Despite the hostility which this encountered, 
it evidently had some effect, since Frederick sent Wibald of Stablo on 
a return embassy to Constantinople.? Although when Frederick’s 
agents Rainald of Dassel and Otto of Wittelsbach toured the cities of 
northern Italy to prepare the way for Frederick's expedition in 1158 
they had a tense confrontation with Axouch at Ancona, this ended 
amicably, and to the moral credit of the Byzantines, as is clear even 
from Rahewin's account. Both Rahewin and a Byzantine panegyric 
written close to the events imply that Frederick received some of the 
treasure that Axouch had brought with him.!% According to Choni- 
ates, Axouch kept the peace negotiations with Sicily a secret because 
he feared reprisals from Frederick's supporters in northern Italy. This 
suggests, perhaps, that Manuel's war with Sicily did less damage to 
the old alliance than did the treaty of 1158 by which he made his 
peace with the old enemy of both empires. Yet the treaty did not 
cause a diplomatic break between the empires, nor did the death of 
Wibald of Stablo, by now the main negotiator on the German side, as 
he was returning from Constantinople (July 1158).?! Frederick 
received a Byzantine legation early in 1159.? A year later, following 
the Council of Pavia (February 1160), he sent envoys to Constan- 
tinople in response to a request from Manuel 'concerning the Pen- 
tapolis and the coastal region of Apulia, and certain more secret 
consultations against William, the son and successor of Roger the 
Sicilian'.'? Manuel was evidently ready to break his treaty with Wil- 
liam, and to join, or finance, a German invasion of the Norman 
kingdom, if Frederick would allow him possession of the March of 
Ancona and the coastal towns of Apulia. His territorial ambitions in 
Italy may have changed since 1155, but he still hoped to pursue them 
by co-operation with the other empire." 
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The Council of Pavia had been convoked by Frederick to settle the 
disputed papal election that followed the death of Pope Hadrian IV in 
1159, and it predictably pronounced in favour of the pro-imperial 
Cardinal Octavian, who took the name Victor IV, thus inaugurating a 
schism which lasted until 1177." Frederick’s envoys to Manuel 
would therefore have conveyed, along with their master's reply, an 
announcement of the Councils decision and an invitation to 
recognise Victor IV, linked, no doubt, with the promise of a favour- 
able response to Manuel's request. Manuel, we may assume, would 
have given a cautiously positive reply. Yet within a year he had 
established relations with the rival, and, as it eventually proved, 
rightful Pope Alexander III, who excommunicated Frederick in the 
aftermath of the Council.’ Alexander quickly emerged as the pre- 
ferred candidate of most of the churches and rulers of Latin 
Christendom, including, most crucially for Manuel, the crusader 
states and Hungary.” Manuel may also have calculated that Alex- 
ander and his Italian allies, the King of Sicily and the Italian cities, 
who feared the build-up of German imperial power in Lombardy, 
would be more amenable to Byzantine demands than the increasingly 
self-confident and intransigent German emperor. According to one 
German source, Alexander wrote to Manuel for help in 1161, ‘promis- 
ing him vanities of vanities which he was not expecting’. There 
was, moreover, the perceived danger that Frederick's expansionism 
would not stop in Italy. This perception is reflected in two pieces of 
information relating to the years 1160-1. One is Kinnamos' statement 
that Manuel acted on a rumour that 'Frederick, having mobilised his 
whole nation, was marching against the land of the Romaioi.'? The 
other is a statement by the German imperial notary Burchard that 
Manuel ^wrote to the Kings of Turkey, Babylon, Persia, and Comania, 
that Frederick would invade his and their land if he made an end of 
Milan'.'? It is hard to know how far this Byzantine alarmism was 
based on anything that Frederick actually said or did; as Kinnamos 
notes, the alarm turned out to be false.'*! But the disinformation 
campaign which Burchard attributes to Manuel looks remarkably like 
a warning that Frederick planned to follow his subjugation of Lom- 
bardy with a grand eastern crusade, taking in Constantinople on its 
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way to annihilate the Muslim powers. It is far from implausible that 
Frederick entertained, or advertised, such a plan, which had pre- 
cedents in German imperial crusading ideology, and which could 
help to justify his controversial, authoritarian handling of the papal 
schism. His exalted conception of imperial authority, on which he 
based both his subjugation of Lombardy and his intervention in the 
schism, derived partly from Roman Law, and partly from a belief in 
the sacred duty of the 'holy empire' to protect Christendom from 
internal divisions and external enemies.!? The most extreme state- 
ment of the Hohenstaufen imperial claim to universal earthly auth- 
ority, the Play of Antichrist, shows that authority culminating in a 
crusade to end all crusades and bring in the final reign of the 
Church.!? The Play, though anonymous and undated, is generally 
believed to have been written about 1160, and it certainly accords well 
with the rumours of an imminent German crusade that were then 
circulating throughout the East. 

It does seem, therefore, that Frederick fired the opening shots in 
the war of words and threats between the two empires, although 
without knowing exactly when Manuel recognised Alexander III we 
cannot tell whether this recognition was a cause or a result of 
Frederick's hostility. What is certain, however, is that Frederick did 
not threaten Byzantium, and no diplomatic break occurred, while 
Manuel remained married to his German wife, Bertha-Eirene. It is 
surely significant that Kinnamos mentions the German invasion scare 
immediately after recording Eirene's death in 1160. She, and 
Manuel through her, had continued to take a personal interest in 
Hohenstaufen family affairs; she had also, in 1158-9, played a part in 
suppressing the alleged conspiracy of Manuel's chief minister 
Theodore Styppeiotes, who was accused of intrigues with the King of 
Sicily." Her passing deprived the German alliance of its most power- 
ful advocate and its strongest effective bond. Manuel grieved deeply 
for her, but she had not borne him a son. He could not afford not to 
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remarry, and when he did so it was to a princess from Antioch, the 
daughter of the princess whom he had failed to marry in 1135. 


MANUEL AND THE LATIN EAST, 1149-1174 


The Second Crusade and its consequences had done more than to 
divert Manuel's attention from Antioch, and destroy the progress he 
had made in resuming his father's plans of reconquest. The failure of 
the crusade may have discredited the crusading ideal in some 
western circles, but in others it merely strengthened the argument in 
favour of a rescue operation. This was something that Manuel had to 
avoid, even at the cost of modifying Comnenian ambitions in the 
East. While he could not appear to fall behind his father and grand- 
father in restoring imperial influence, and seizing opportunities to 
recover lost territory, he had to work much harder than they had 
done in presenting himself as the friend and protector of the crusader 
states. Their weakness could only be turned to the empire's advan- 
tage if their existence was guaranteed. The departure of the crusading 
armies accordingly marked the beginnings of a policy of benevolent 
intervention in the Latin East, which Manuel pursued until his 
death. 

The opportunity to spin a new web of imperial influence among the 
Franks of Syria came in 1149-50, when their two main leaders, 
Raymond of Antioch and Joscelin II of Edessa, were killed or captured 
in battle against Nureddin, who had taken over from his father Zengi 
as the leader of the Muslim revival. From Beatrice, the widowed 
countess of Edessa, Manuel bought the fortresses which remained in 
her possession, while to Constance, the widowed princess of Anti- 
och, he offered the caesar John Roger, whose high rank and Norman 
ancestry made him a highly eligible suitor. Both these measures 
failed. The fortresses fell to Nureddin within a year, and the Latins 
consoled themselves that they had been lost through Greek softness. 
Constance spurned her Byzantine suitor and married Reynald of 
Chátillon, a dashing French adventurer who had come out with the 
Second Crusade. She found the ageing caesar less attractive, and her 
advisers did not want her to marry the emperor's man." 

Meanwhile, the imperial base of operations in Cilicia was becoming 
seriously eroded by the revival of Armenian separatism under the 
Rupenid prince Toros, who had escaped from the captivity into 
which he and his father had been taken by John II. While sending 
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John Roger to Antioch, Manuel also appointed his cousin Andronikos 
as commander in Cilicia. It is not clear whether it was on his own 
initiative or on the emperor's instructions that Andronikos refused 
Toros' offer of peaceful submission. At all events, his offensive ended 
in a complete rout of the Byzantine forces outside the walls of Mamis- 
tra. He escaped to Antioch, leaving most of his army dead or captive 
and all his treasure in Toros' hands. The victory confirmed Toros' 
ascendancy over the other Armenian princes and enabled him to 
bring most of the Cilician cities, including Tarsos, under his control. 
Seleucia seems to have been the only place of any importance that 
remained in Byzantine hands. Manuel then resorted to the expedient 
of bribing other powers to make war on the Armenians: first the 
Sultan of Konya, Masud, and then Reynald of Antioch. But neither 
put Byzantine interests first, and when Reynald found that the pro- 
mised Byzantine subsidy was not forthcoming, he and Toros joined 
in a devastating raid on Cyprus. This was then the situation in the 
East in 1156, at the time of the war in Apulia. On both fronts it was 
becoming abundantly clear that however good the opportunities, and 
however sound the emperor's policies, he could not conduct opera- 
tions to his satisfaction by remote control." 

In the winter of 1158-9, Manuel marched to Cilicia at the head of a 
huge army. He returned in 1159, having received the abject submis- 
sion of Toros and Reynald, made a triumphal entry into Antioch, and 
secured the release by Nureddin of many Christian prisoners cap- 
tured in various battles since the Second Crusade. Was this what he 
set out to do? His expedition was comparable in scale to that which 
his father had led twenty years earlier, yet in terms of imperial 
restoration it achieved even less. Whereas John had removed the 
Rupenid princes from power in Cilicia, Manuel allowed Toros to hold 
most of the strongholds he had taken, and effectively restored only 
the coastal area to imperial rule.” From Reynald, Manuel secured 
recognition of imperial suzerainty over Antioch, with the promise to 
hand over the citadel, to instal a patriarch sent from Constantinople, 
and to provide troops for the emperor's service. The concession 
regarding the patriarch was an important one for Byzantine Orthodox 
ideology, yet it was not actually implemented until 1165-6.'5' The 
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military obligation took effect sooner, but only after the Antiochenes 
had succeeded in getting it reduced.'? Most crucially, nothing seems 
to have been said about the eventual reversion of Antioch to direct 
imperial rule, which suggests that Manuel had dropped this demand 
on which both his grandfather and father had insisted. 

That Manuel may have settled for less than he desired is not 
unlikely in view of the conspiracy which occurred in Constantinople 
during his absence. This event will be discussed in another context, 
but it clearly had a greater effect on Manuel's foreign policy than 
modern historians have recognised. The Armenian, Syrian and Latin 
historians all state, and Kinnamos implies, that news from Constan- 
tinople caused Manuel to cut short his campaign. Gregory the Priest 
specifies that 'this was the real reason why the emperor came to an 
understanding with the prince [of Antioch] and why he gave back to 
Toros the lands he had taken from the Armenian prince, regarding all 
of this as a sufficient victory for himself'. This statement should be 
taken seriously. Although the news which prompted Manuel to 
return came after he had made his peace with Toros and Reynald, he 
had heard of the conspiracy much earlier, and it was certainly at the 
back of his mind during his negotiations with them.!? 

This said, there is reason to believe that the results of these negotia- 
tions did not fall far short of his realistic expectations. The conspiracy 
in Constantinople merely confirmed what he had already learned 
from the events of his own accession about the risks incurred by 
emperors who campaigned so far from the capital. Equally, experi- 
ence since 1137 had taught him that it was one thing for the emperor 
to impose a political solution in Cilicia and Syria while on the spot 
with a huge army, and another to maintain this solution once he and 
the army had gone home. The problems of maintaining direct 
imperial rule in these regions through an imperial governor had 
become all too obvious in Cilicia, where imperial administration 
already showed signs of overextension. There was no point in dispos- 
sessing local Latin and Armenian lords of territories which would 
then have to be defended against the dispossessed, as well as the 
neighbouring Muslim powers. An imperial annexation of Antioch, as 
envisaged in the treaties of 1108 and 1137, was thinkable only if its 
Latin lords could be compensated with territories conquered from the 
Muslims in the Syrian interior. After the fall of Edessa and the failure 
of the Second Crusade, such conquests became increasingly unlikely, 
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as the Latins of Syria looked primarily to the defence of their remain- 
ing possessions. If that defence succeeded, Manuel wanted to take 
the credit, but if it failed, he did not want to take the blame. 

There are two indications that when Manuel went east in 1158 he 
was already committed to an idea of imperial restoration based on 
recognition, rather than abolition, of the status quo since the First 
Crusade. One is the emphasis which he placed on the ceremonial 
recognition of his authority. His formal reconciliation with Reynald, 
at which the latter swore homage to him, and his triumphal entry into 
Antioch, which according to Kinnamos took the form of an imperial 
triumph in Constantinople, were both elaborately staged occasions, 
calculated to impress the world with a spectacle of imperial 
supremacy and Latin humiliation.’ For all the obvious reminiscences 
of John I's visit in 1138, the sources give the distinct impression that 
Manuel regarded the ceremonies not as the formal prelude to the real 
business of taking power, but as the substance of his political victory 
— as the price in terms of honour which the Latins had to pay for his 
material generosity. This was not the first or the last time that Manuel 
made a ceremonial virtue of political necessity, presenting himself as 
the magnanimous sovereign who graciously delegated power to 
other rulers. The most striking occasions were yet to come. But 
Manuel had already given clear signs of his concern to exploit the 
ritual of vassal relationships. His ostentatiously hard-won forgive- 
ness of the penitent Reynald had a memorable precedent in his treat- 
ment of the previous prince of Antioch, Raymond (1145),!* and the 
way he presided over Reynald's self-abasement, enthroned amid the 
serried ranks of his soldiers and, according to Kinnamos, visiting 
envoys from all the rulers in the Middle East, recalls his adjudication 
between the Serbian princes Desa and Uroš (1155), and it would be 
repeated in Desa's later humiliation in 1172." Manuel's ceremonial 
vindication of his eastern claims in 1158 was therefore consistent with 
his general approach to the assertion of imperial sovereignty. 

The other indication of Manuel's intentions in 1158 is the marriage 
alliance which he had formed, before setting out, with the King of 
Jerusalem, Baldwin III. According to William of Tyre, Baldwin sought 
the marriage, partly because Manuel had an abundant supply of 
eligible female relatives, and partly because “he was a most powerful 
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prince and . . . from his resources could relieve our indigence, under 
which the Kingdom greatly laboured'.'? In concluding the alliance, 
by which Baldwin received the hand of an imperial niece, Theodora, 
along with a colossal dowry of 100,000 hyperpyra, Manuel therefore 
accepted a commitment to support the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
Of course, the alliance was calculated to draw Jerusalem into the 
imperial orbit, and to prevent Baldwin from intervening on Reynald's 
behalf. But it also signalled the emperor's readiness to work through, 
rather than against, the feudal hierarchy of Outremer. While 
recognising the need to frustrate Baldwin's own designs on Antioch, 
Manuel was also keen to encourage the notion that Baldwin, as his 
relative and the senior ruler in Outremer, was the emperor's trusted 
representative and the guarantor for the good behaviour of all the 
Christian princes in the area. This is clear not only from William of 
Tyre, who expresses the Latin perception of the situation, but also 
from a Byzantine verse panegyric written at the time of the event, or 
shortly afterwards. 'Manganeios Prodromos' describes Toros coming 
to the King of Jerusalem and beseeching him to intercede with 
Manuel to restore him to favour; the king finally relents, and 


becomes an intermediary between man and emperor, 
and stands in the middle of the opposite poles, 

like someone fixed between heaven and earth . . . 
For there was no way of joining these extremes, 
with so much distance lying in between them, 

if there had not happened to be an authority 

after the primal one, close to your majesty 

and conciliating you by closeness of bond 

and intermingling of blood. 


So Toros was restored to favour and to subjection: 'once more he is 
reinstated as a shepherd, not an owner, and receives the grazing 
rights of his tenure more securely than before, authorised by you in 
red syllables'.'^? 

The future of Toros was only one of the matters that Manuel and 
Baldwin discussed at their ten-day meeting in Cilicia, during which 
they held frequent and cordial talks, some in secret.? They also 
discussed the terms and conditions of Manuel's entry into Antioch, 
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and they undoubtedly made plans for a grand Christian offensive 
against Nureddin. After a short stay in Antioch, the two rulers set out 
against Aleppo; according to one Armenian source, Manuel sent 
Nureddin an ultimatum, demanding the return of 'all the territory of 
the province of Antioch, as well as Edessa and its territory, that he 
had taken from the Christians', along with all the Christian prisoners 
that he held in captivity.!9! Yet the campaign had hardly begun when 
the emperor accepted Nureddin's offer of a truce in return for the 
release of a number of Christian prisoners.’ It is generally held that 
Manuel had no intention of destroying the power of Nureddin, 
because then the Latins would have had no further need of his pro- 
tection.'? The Armenian and Syrian chroniclers bitterly reproach him 
for not having Christian interests at heart. But all accounts agree that 
Manuel’s declared reason for abandoning the campaign was that his 
presence was urgently required in Constantinople. Neither Kin- 
namos nor William of Tyre is more specific, but the Syrian and 
Armenian sources speak of news of a conspiracy, and only one, the 
Chronicle of Smbat, suggests that the news was not genuine. It is 
possible that these chroniclers are confusing the news which Manuel 
received at this point with the report which he had earlier received in 
Cilicia. Whatever the truth of the matter, it is by no means certain that 
Manuel did not intend to go through with the campaign, which if 
victorious would have confirmed him as leader of the crusading 
movement. There are certain indications that his change of plan was 
unavoidable, and accepted as such by the Latins, if not by the 
Armenians. First, William of Tyre does not blame him for it. 
Secondly, Kinnamos states that Manuel had actually changed his 
mind about the truce, and was on the point of resuming his march 
against Nureddin when the disturbing news arrived. Thirdly, the 
haste with which he retreated through Asia Minor - and which made 
his rearguard a tempting target for marauding Turks — suggests that 
he did indeed need to reach Constantinople urgently.!9 

Manuel had missed a unique opportunity to win a Christian victory 
which would have given him an irrefutable moral claim to the legacy 
of the First Crusade. However, he had repaired the worst of the 
damage done by the Second Crusade, and had put his relationship 
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with the Latin East on a new basis, on which he could continue to 
build. When he was widowed in 1160, it was to the Latin courts of 
Syria that he turned for a bride. There were two possible candidates, 
Melisende of Tripoli and Maria of Antioch. William of Tyre's informa- 
tion that Manuel entrusted the choice to Baldwin III of Jerusalem does 
not accord with the Byzantine sources.!5é But the imperial letter from 
which William claims to be quoting has the ring of authenticity, for, 
as we have seen, it was fully in the spirit of the settlement of 1159 that 
Manuel should use Baldwin as his broker in dealings with the other 
crusader princes. Without Baldwin's involvement, moreover, it is 
hard to explain why Melisende was initially preferred, and why it 
took the Byzantines so long - a full year according to William - to 
reject her in favour of the princess from the city which had always 
been their primary objective. At the very least, a show of respect for 
Baldwin's wishes was necessary to divert his attention away from 
imperial negotiations with Antioch and, during those negotiations, to 
strengthen the imperial hand. It may be, too, that Melisende seemed 
perfectly acceptable at first. But the emperor's options undoubtedly 
changed when Reynald of Chátillon was taken prisoner by the forces 
of Nureddin (November 1160), leaving Antioch in desperate need of a 
protector, and seriously weakening that faction within the city which 
opposed a dynastic connection with Constantinople." Manuel and 
Maria of Antioch were married at Christmas in 1161.6 

The emperor had probably strained his relationship with the King 
of Jerusalem, and after Baldwin's death it was some time before 
Manuel was able to form similar ties with the king's brother and 
successor Amalric. Amalric was suspicious of Byzantine designs on 
Antioch, and tried to avoid dependence on the emperor by appealing 
to the crusading conscience of Louis VII of France. At the beginning 
of his reign, he and the Master of the Templars wrote to warn Louis 
that Antioch would fall either to the Turks or to the Greeks if help 
from the West were not forthcoming.’ Antioch was indeed drawn 
further and further into the Byzantine orbit, especially after the new 
prince, Manuel’s brother-in-law Bohemond III, was captured by 
Nureddin at the battle of Harim (August 1164), along with a number 
of other Christian leaders.'"? Manuel almost certainly put up the ran- 
som money with which Amalric negotiated Bohemond's release 
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stantinople, and returned to Antioch with a Greek patriarch.'”! This 
fulfilment of the condition which Reynald had agreed, but not 
implemented, in 1158, suggests that Bohemond had been under 
strong pressure to swear homage for his principality and to carry out 
his sworn obligations without delay. Antioch was now probably 
Manuel's for the taking. Yet the considerations against such a move 
were if anything stronger than they had been five years earlier. In 
Cilicia, since 1159, one Byzantine governor after another had failed to 
check the ambitions of Toros, and Manuel was finally reduced to 
reappointing his cousin Andronikos."? Much as Manuel may have 
wished to revisit the region, Hungarian affairs were of more immedi- 
ate concern, and promised more certain rewards.'” More than ever, 
Antioch was worth less to the emperor than the gratitude which he 
could earn as its protector and benefactor, not only from Bohemond 
III but also from the King of Jerusalem. 

If Amalric was wary of Byzantine tutelage, he was undoubtedly 
attracted to Byzantine gold, for, as William of Tyre observed, ‘his 
greed for money was greater than was seemly or honourable in a 
king'."* From 1164, he needed all the gold he could get for his policy 
of military intervention in Egypt. He also needed to be free of distrac- 
tions in Syria, and to this extent may actually have welcomed a 
Byzantine protectorate over Antioch, without which, indeed, his 
Egyptian policy would not have been possible. Manuel, for his part, 
may well have wanted to encourage this policy, not only in order to 
deflect Amalric's ambitions away from Antioch, but also in order to 
create new opportunities for joint military ventures that would keep 
the King of Jerusalem in his debt and also allow the empire to share in 
any territorial gains. Even before Amalric's accession, it had been 
becoming clear that the ailing Fatimid Caliphate of Egypt held the key 
to the fate of the crusader states. If Egypt, the richest and most 
populous of the 'front line' Islamic states, came out of its Shiite isola- 
tionism and joined forces with the counter-crusade of Sunnite 
Muslims under Nureddin, the crusader cause was in trouble. But 
with the chief strongholds of Egypt in Christian hands, the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem would be secure on its western flank, and would have all 
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the resources it needed to finance its military defence. As in the 
northern sector, the emperor had to ensure that the Latins did not fail 
because of him, or succeed in spite of him.” 

In 1165, about the time of Bohemond III's visit to Constantinople, 
Amalric sent envoys to the imperial court to negotiate a marriage 
alliance. After an inexplicably long interval of two years, he married 
the emperor's great niece Maria, and swore 'all that his brother Bald- 
win had sworn before'." This probably means that he repeated Bald- 
win's assurances regarding the status of Antioch as an imperial fief. 
But Baldwin had also sworn to provide troops when the emperor 
required, and although he had done so as an ally,’” it was by no 
means an alliance between equals, as their ceremonial encounter in 
1158 made clear. Baldwin had been seated next to the emperor on a 
more lowly throne, and one Armenian source states that the emperor 
had invested him with a crown and royal robes.’ We know from 
other sources that Manuel made extensive use of the lowly throne, 
and not only for the reception of royalty.'” Vague and ambiguous as 
the evidence is, it does suggest that the kings of Jerusalem were 
accepting the formality of a federate, satellite status that bordered on 
vassalage, at least in Byzantine eyes.'? In this, the alliance with 
Baldwin set a precedent for the relationships that Manuel tried to 
form with all his royal neighbours in the following decade. 

The marriage agreement between Manuel and Amalric may have 
referred to plans for joint military action against Egypt. Such plans 
materialised after an exchange of embassies in 1168, whereby the two 
rulers arranged for a conquest and partition of Egypt, with Manuel 
taking the coastal area and Amalric the interior.?! In the autumn of 
1169, a Byzantine army and a naval force of two hundred ships, 
under the command of the megas doux Andronikos Kontostephanos, 
joined forces with Amalric at Ascalon and laid siege to Damietta. The 
siege failed, according to the Byzantine sources, because Amalric, not 
wanting to share the profits of victory, dragged out the operation 
until the emperor's men ran short of provisions and launched an 
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assault, which Amalric promptly aborted by negotiating a truce with 
the defenders.'*? Whatever the truth of the allegation - and William of 
Tyre's discreet remark that the Greeks were not entirely blameless 
suggests that there was something in it? — Amalric made it up to 
Manuel two years later by coming to Constantinople in person to seek 
the emperor's help, after Egypt had fallen to Saladin." The emperor 
was thus able to organise a grand ceremonial reception which both 
honoured Amalric and underlined his dependence: once again, the 
lowly throne was used to effect. On the Byzantine side, at least, it was 
possible to claim that Manuel had confirmed Amalric in his kingship, 
and received his pledge of service (douleia).9* 

For the rest of Amalric's reign, Jerusalem was a reliable Byzantine 
satellite, and Manuel was able to act as protector of the Holy Places.!56 
In Syria and Cilicia, things did not work out quite as Manuel had 
hoped. In 1170, Antioch was struck by an earthquake which 
destroyed the cathedral, fatally injuring the Greek patriarch.’ In 
1168, Toros died and his place as leader of the Rupenid dynasty was 
taken by his brother Mleh, who allied with Nureddin and eventually 
succeeded in capturing the three main imperial cities in Cilicia. But 
Mleh’s depredations, which affected the Latins as well as the Greeks, 
did at least help to bind Antioch to Constantinople, and allow 
Amalric to prove his use as an ally.!*? Moreover, they were deplored 
by his own people, and this may partly explain why Manuel was able 
to open up an ecumenical dialogue with the Armenian Katholikos 
Nerses Snorhali (1167-73). In 1170-2, the Greek and Armenian 
Churches discussed their theological differences in a rare spirit of 
conciliation.'? These exchanges, combined with the renewed dia- 
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logue between Rome and Constantinople, which Manuel was pro- 
moting at exactly the same time, made the prospects for a united 
Christian front as good as they had ever been.’ In 1173, Manuel 
marched to Philadelphia to stop a rapprochement between Kiliç 
Arslan and Nureddin which was threatening the crusader states as 
well as the empire.” The deaths of Amalric and Nureddin the follow- 
ing year upset the configuration on which his eastern policy had been 
based since 1159, but he was in a good position to seize the crusading 
initiative. 


THE COMNENIAN-SELJUK TREATY OF 1161 


In retrospect, Manuel could feel pleased that he had not destroyed 
the power of Nureddin in 1159. That power not only kept Jerusalem 
dependent on Constantinople, but also helped to check the ambitions 
of Kilic Arslan II, who had succeeded his father Masud as sultan in 
Konya in about 1155. After the campaigns of 1145-6, Manuel had 
maintained good relations with Masud, weathering the storm of the 
Second Crusade and its aftermath without serious distractions in 
Anatolia, and even calling upon the sultan to help him against Toros. 
The change of sultan did not greatly affect the situation, which, after 
some initial aggression by Kılıç Arslan, was restored by a new diplo- 
matic agreement in 1157 or 1158. The war which broke out in 1159 
was at least partly provoked by Manuel, who, in his haste to return to 
Constantinople from Cilicia, marched through the sultan’s lands 
regardless of the latter’s protests. The peace which followed was 
sealed by an event which marked the high-point of the Comnenian- 
Seljuk entente. In 1161, Kıhç Arslan came in person to Constan- 
tinople, more or less begging for Manuel’s support against his 
Turkish enemies. As in his reception of the Christian princes of the 
East two years earlier, Manuel turned the occasion into a magnificent 
display of sovereign magnanimity. He entertained the sultan lavishly 
for eighty days and sent him away laden with treasures that were 
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only the first instalment of a long series of subsidies. In return, Kılıç 
Arslan swore to a number of commitments: to have the same friends 
and enemies as the emperor; to hand over to the emperor any import- 
ant cities which he captured; to make no treaty without the emperor's 
consent; to serve the emperor with all his forces, in east or west, 
when required; and to punish Türkmen who raided imperial 
territory.!?? 

These terms, recorded by Kinnamos, are strikingly reminiscent of 
the emperor's treaties with his vassals, the princes of Serbia and 
Antioch.?? An encomium composed for the occasion indeed states 
that the sultan swore to serve the emperor, who made him his adop- 
ted son and enrolled him among the imperial retainers (oikeioi, 
oiketai).?* To some extent, this followed the precedent of Yaghibasan, 
the Danishmendid Emir of Sivas (Sebasteia), who in 1143-6 issued 
seals displaying on the obverse the bust of Christ Emmanuel, and on 
the reverse a Greek inscription describing himself as the emperor's 
doulos.!95 Yet the narrative sources, including Kinnamos, present the 
treaty of 1161 in terms of alliance, which suggests that the sultan 
became the Turkish equivalent not of the Prince of Antioch, but of the 
King of Jerusalem. This suggestion is confirmed, first, by the way he 
was enthroned beside the emperor, and secondly, by the way he 
acted as intermediary between the emperor and other Turkish emirs. 
When these, on hearing of the treaty, sent envoys to Manuel, 


he listened to them with undoubted satisfaction, but supposedly put every- 
thing at the sultan's discretion and referred them to the latter at his quarters 
in the Palace. As soon as they had spoken with the sultan, they persuaded 
him to dissolve his enmity towards them and to supplicate with the emperor 
on their behalf. The latter on receiving his intercession then ranked them too 
among his friends, and the Roman power enjoyed stable peace." 


The analogy between the sultanate and the Kingdom of Jerusalem 
is important to grasp, because it shows that each belonged to a pat- 
tern. In Turkish Asia Minor, as in Frankish Outremer, Manuel was 
deliberately reinforcing the political authority of the most senior local 
potentate in order to make his own absolute seniority more authorita- 
tive. In other words, he was applying the principle of a feudal 
hierarchy much as this was applied in western monarchies. The 
principle could be a source of strength or of weakness. In England 
and France, it worked towards the creation of unified national king- 
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doms, whereas in Germany and Byzantium it ultimately worked 
against the revival of empire, as both Frederick Barbarossa and 
Manuel Komnenos began to realise in the mid 1170s. Just as Frederick 
came to regret having given Henry the Lion a free hand in northern 
Germany, so Manuel came to regret the trust he had put in Kiliç 
Arslan. He had hoped to recover Caesarea and Sebasteia from their 
Danishmendid rulers; instead, he gave the sultan the opportunity 
and the means to take these places for himself. It seems clear to us, 
and it may have occurred to him in retrospect, that he would have 
done better to back the Danishmendids and Kılıç Arslan's brother 
Shahinshah as a counterweight to the sultanate. In the 1160s, 
however, the sense of such a policy may not have seemed so obvious. 
Behind the Danishmendids lay the power of Nureddin, which was 
counterweight enough, and, for that very reason, itself required a 
strong Sultanate of Konya to keep it in balance and prevent it from 
crushing the crusader states. Manuel’s appeasement of Kiliç Arslan 
thus not only bought relative peace for the imperial provinces in Asia 
Minor, but also, indirectly, underpinned his policy in Syria and 
Palestine. Only after the death of Nureddin were its consequences 
revealed as unfortunate.!” 

Unfortunate - but not, as yet, necessarily irreversible. For in the 
meantime, Manuel had managed to consolidate imperial power and 
influence in the Balkans to a degree unparalleled since the fourth 
century. Success on one front increased the chances of success 
elsewhere, because the obligations imposed on one neighbouring 
power could be used against another. Manuel's eastern settlement of 
1158-9 allowed him to summon military aid from Cilicia, Antioch and 
Jerusalem in order to fight Kılıç Arslan.’ The terms imposed on the 
sultan then made Turkish troops available for the next round of Ser- 
bian and Hungarian campaigns.? As a result of these campaigns, 
Manuel was able to call on Serbian and Hungarian contributions to 
the vast expedition with which he set out to capture Konya in 1176.7 
That the expedition ended in disaster is no reflection on the wisdom 
of the policies which he had pursued over the past fifteen years. 


HUNGARY AND SERBIA, 1161-1172 


In the early 1150s, Manuel had been concerned by attempts to de- 
stabilise the empire in the Balkans. This basic concern had not 
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entirely been dispelled by the conclusion of peace with Geza II in 
1155, and it was undoubtedly one of the factors behind the military 
pressure which Manuel brought to bear on the Serbs and Hungarians 
from 1161 to 1172. The Grand Zupan of Rascia, Pervoslav Uroš, had 
proved an unreliable vassal, and the emperor was forced to replace 
him, in 1161, with his brother Desa (Stephen Nemanja), whose claim 
he had rejected in 1155. Yet Desa proved equally troublesome, and 
Manuel had to lead three further campaigns against him (1162, 1168, 
and 1172), finally forcing him to seek forgiveness in a public humili- 
ation strikingly similar to that undergone by Reynald of Antioch. In 
1162 and 1172, trouble in Serbia coincided with the need for interven- 
tion in Hungary, and Kinnamos gives some indication that on the 
first occasion the problems were linked. If so, however, the link was 
largely of Manuel's own making, for it was he who initiated the new 
round of hostilities with Hungary. Hungarian encroachment on 
imperial interests was now less decisive than imperial interest in the 
dispute over the succession to the Hungarian throne which occurred 
at the death of Geza II in 1161. At first, Manuel backed Geza's 
brothers Ladislas and Stephen, who had taken refuge at his court 
during their brother's reign. The Hungarians were prepared to accept 
Ladislas, but when he died early in 1162, they were much more 
grudging in their acceptance of Stephen, probably because his mar- 
riage to Manuel's niece Maria (the princess who had been destined 
for Frederick Barbarossa) made him too obviously the emperor's man. 
As it became clear that Stephen would not be able to maintain himself 
as king, Manuel effectively recognised the succession of the stronger 
candidate, Geza II’s son Stephen (III), and decided to pin his hopes 
on the latter's brother Bela. Bela was not only a likely successor to the 
Hungarian throne; he also had an immediate claim to central 
Dalmatia, which Geza had bestowed on him as an appanage. In 
return for withdrawing support from the elder Stephen (IV), Manuel 
secured an agreement that Bela would be allowed to take possession 
of his domain, to which the territory of Sirmium was now added. At 
the same time, it was agreed that Bela should marry Manuel's 
daughter Maria. George Palaiologos, who negotiated the agreement, 
brought Bela back with him to Constantinople. 'As the emperor 
began to think about arrangements for the marriage, the boy had his 
name changed to Alexios and was proclaimed despotes' .??! 

The advantages to the emperor in this treaty are clear enough. It 
allowed him an immediate protectorate over those parts of the 
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Hungarian realm which had been imperial territory in the eleventh 
century, and, in the longer term, it provided for a possible union of 
the imperial and Hungarian crowns. It is less clear what Stephen III 
and his supporters stood to gain from the arrangement, apart from 
the satisfaction of knowing that the House of Arpad might one day 
occupy the throne of Constantine, and it is not surprising that in the 
following years they did all they could to retrieve Bela’s appanage for 
the Hungarian crown, enlisting military aid from the Czechs, the 
Germans, and the Russian Prince of Halič. They found the excuse 
they needed in Manuel's continuing indulgence towards the elder 
Stephen, who persisted in his futile claims to the throne. Stephen III 
backed down in 1164, when Manuel led an army across the Danube. 
The Byzantines reoccupied the region of Sirmium, or Fruška Gora, 
and shortly afterwards John Doukas received the submission of the 
Dalmatian cities. However, at some point after the emperor's with- 
drawal, the Hungarians laid siege to the fortified town of Semlin, 
where Stephen IV had retired. Undeterred by a Byzantine relief 
expedition (which according to Choniates was soundly defeated), the 
besiegers bribed one of Stephen IV's servants to murder him with 
slow poison, and thus gained possession of the town, along with the 
whole Sirmium region, of which it was the key stronghold. At the 
end of June 1165, Manuel led the counter-attack in person, after 
elaborate diplomatic and military preparations, in which he 
subverted the King of Hungary's Russian allies, and summoned mili- 
tary aid from Serbia, Austria, and the Sultanate of Rum. Yet neither 
the size of the army nor the emperor's presence led to the immediate 
surrender on which he had counted, and Semlin fell only after a 
heavy assault in which Byzantine siege technology for once proved 
decisive. This was still not the end of the affair: in 1166 the 
Hungarians invaded not only Sirmium, where they defeated the 
occupying imperial forces under Michael Gabras and Michael Branas, 
but also Dalmatia, where, although the towns remained loyal to the 
emperor, the imperial commander, Nikephoros Chalouphes, was 
captured in battle.?? 

Manuel retaliated with a three-pronged attack on Hungary from 
the south, the east, and the north-east, followed, in 1167, by an 
expedition under Andronikos Kontostephanos, who forced a pitched 
battle with the united Hungarian field army under its commander 
Dionysios. The result was the most spectacular military victory which 
the imperial forces achieved during Manuel's reign.?? From this 
point, the imperial occupation of Dalmatia and Sirmium was no 
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longer in dispute, even after the birth of Manuel's son Alexios (1169), 
which caused Manuel to break off his daughter's betrothal to Bela- 
Alexios and to divest the latter of the imperial succession.?* This very 
fact shows that Manuel had Hungary where he wanted it. Stephen III 
gave no more trouble, and on his death in 1172, Bela was smoothly 
installed as his successor in the presence of a high-ranking imperial 
delegation which accompanied him from Constantinople.?* Accord- 
ing to Manuel's encomiasts, who no doubt echoed the official point of 
view, the new King of Hungary was an imperial appointee, and one 
source implies that this had been envisaged at least as early as 1165. 
In an oration pronounced shortly before 6 January 1166, Michael 
'Anchialos' has the Hungarians sue for peace by offering to cede 
Bosnia and Croatia as well as Sirmium and Dalmatia. 'Let the corona- 
tion church of Hungary and its metropolitan see also be included 
under the reign of your sceptre, that the Hungarian royal crown be 
held by your might. Let everything be tributary to you, and be listed 
in the register of your power.' The extent of Hungary's subjection is 
probably exaggerated here, but the kingdom was undoubtedly enrol- 
led among the empire's client states, on a similar basis to Jerusalem.” 
Their dependency was indeed related. Bela aided imperial diplomacy 
in the crusader states by marrying Manuel's sister-in-law Agnes, and 
by making an agreement with the military Order of the Hospital to 
pay them 10,000 bezants in return for income from four Hospitaller 
villages in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem to support him and his 
wife when they came to the Holy Land on pilgrimage. It is hard to 
imagine that the pilgrimage plan, dating from about 1170, did not 
have Manuel's blessing.?? 

It is natural to see the second phase of Manuel's Hungarian policy 
in the context of his imperial rivalry with Frederick Barbarossa. This 
rivalry undoubtedly heightened the priority which he gave to the 
western frontiers of his empire during the 1160s. Insofar as the Ger- 
man emperor had now replaced the Sicilian king as the western 
potentate from whom the Komnenoi had most to fear, Manuel 
needed to ensure that Serbia and Hungary did not form connections 
with Frederick such as they had formed with Roger II. On at least one 
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occasion when the Serbian Grand Zupan Desa incurred Manuel's 
displeasure, it was because he made diplomatic overtures to 
Frederick.’ Hungary, by virtue of its geographical position, was 
even more liable than Serbia to be drawn into the German sphere of 
influence. The German and Czech auxiliaries which strengthened 
Stephen II's hand in 1164-5 were supplied by vassals of the German 
emperor. Kinnamos certainly implies that Manuel's Hungarian policy 
was linked to his perception of a Hohenstaufen threat. He connects 
the emperor's intervention in the Hungarian succession with the 
German invasion scare of 1160-1, and he comments that the emperor 
"wanted to control Hungary to the best of his ability because it lay in 
the buffer zone with the western nations'.?? Manuel clearly could not 
afford to let the kingdom which commanded the route from Germany 
to Constantinople - the route followed by both the armies of the 
Second Crusade - fall under the influence of a hostile western 
emperor. 

Yet we must be careful not to exaggerate the importance of Hung- 
ary in the rivalry between the two emperors. The question of 
influence in Hungary had never been a serious stumbling block to an 
alliance. A former pretender to the Hungarian throne, Boris, had 
drifted backwards and forwards between the Hohenstaufen and 
Comnenian courts without, it seems, either side trying to monopolise 
him. In 1158 Geza I's brother Stephen tried, and failed, to win sup- 
port from Frederick before turning to Manuel: at this stage, at least, 
Frederick sought neither to exploit divisions within the Hungarian 
royal family, nor to prevent Manuel from doing so.” If anything, 
Hungary was the one area where both sovereigns were capable of 
settling their differences. On two occasions when one tried to mend 
relations with the other, he did so by proposing joint action against 
Hungary. Such a proposal was brought by Manuel's ambassadors in 
1156, and nine years later, Frederick offered Manuel an alliance 
against Stephen III.?! German relations with and interests in Hung- 
ary were largely the responsibility of the Duke of Austria, Henry 
‘Jasomirgott’ of Babenberg. Henry, although a close kinsman and 
loyal supporter of Frederick, also happened to be married to a Com- 
nenian princess, with whom, as we have seen, he shared his tenure 
of his newly created duchy.?? A further point to note is that the 
Hungarians who resisted the growth of Comnenian influence in their 
country were not necessarily well disposed to the Hohenstaufen 
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regime. Chief among them was Lucas, Archbishop of Esztergom, a 
strong supporter of the Pope, Alexander III, whom Frederick refused 
to recognise.?? As for the territories which the Hungarians were so 
reluctant to cede to Manuel, the area which they disputed most 
strongly, Fruška Gora, was of less concern to the western emperor 
than Dalmatia: only here did Byzantine expansion in the Balkans 
begin to threaten his power in the area which was at the centre of his 
ambitions and difficulties — the Italian peninsula. 


ITALY, THE PAPACY AND THE 'PROBLEM OF THE TWO EMPIRES’ 


As we have seen, the 'cold war' between Manuel and Frederick orig- 
inated in 1160, after the death of Manuel's German wife and the 
almost simultaneous outbreak of the papal schism.?!* From this point, 
Manuel began to pursue a range of diplomatic alternatives to the 
alliance with the Hohenstaufen that had been the mainstay of his 
policy since the Second Crusade. He tentatively made contact with 
the Welf Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, potentially 
Frederick's most powerful rival in Germany.? He looked to France, 
sending an embassy to Louis VII, and exchanging envoys with 
Raymond V of St Gilles, Count of Toulouse.?'é But the main focus of 
his activity was Italy, where he spared no effort and expense to 
cultivate a web of relations in all geographical areas and at all political 
levels. He not only wooed the governments of the peninsula - the 
communes in the north, the Pope in the centre, and the Sicilian kings 
in the south - but he also sought friends and clients throughout the 
ruling class. The extent of this network is now impossible to uncover, 
but there is sufficient evidence to lend credibility to Choniates' state- 
ment that, 'there was not one of the towns of Italy, or even further 
afield, in which this emperor did not have his own loyal agent and 
sympathiser'.?" He already had his alliance with Venice, and ties 
with leading citizens of Ancona, Ravenna, Pisa and Genoa, which in 
the case of Ancona provided him with a base of diplomatic operations 
among the towns that resisted Frederick Barbarossa's domination of 
Lombardy.?* Chief of these was the greatest of the Lombard cities, 
Milan. Manuel may have laboured to prevent the fall of Milan to 
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Frederick in 1162; he certainly contributed to the rebuilding of its 
walls in 1167,?? and generally supported the Lombard League of 
cities hostile to the German emperor. According to Kinnamos, 
Cremona, Pavia and a number of other 'Ligurian' cities went over to 
Manuel.?? According to the Anonymus Laudunensis, 


the Lombards, tired ... by the emperor Frederick's insults, considered sub- 
mitting their kingdom to Manuel, the emperor of the Greeks. He received 
with great joy the envoys who were sent from various Lombard cities for this 
purpose, rewarded them imperially, and declared that if they could put that 
into effect, he would double their movable property. But having sought the 
advice of Pope Alexander on this matter, they retracted their fealty to the 
emperor Manuel, because the Greeks are noted for their cowardice and are 
always faithless through levity of soul.” 


We are badly informed about Manuel's relations in Tuscany, though 
evidence of a Sienese connection has recently come to light.?? Further 
south, however, there was a well-established Byzantine faction 
among the Roman nobility, and when Frederick's occupying army 
was struck by an epidemic in the summer of 1167, one rumour 
blamed a cargo of flour which the Romans had poisoned at the 
instigation of Greek agents.?? In 1170, Manuel’s niece Eudokia mar- 
ried Odo Frangipane, a member of a leading Roman family with far- 
reaching connections; in 1175, Aldruda, 'the Frangipane countess of 
Bertinoro, who held lands throughout a vast swathe of north-eastern 
Italy', led an army to the relief of Ancona, whose citizens were har- 
bouring Manuel's agents and being besieged by German imperial 
forces.?* The wedding took place at Veroli, in the presence of Pope 
Alexander III, which demonstrates the importance of the Roman 
nobility to Manuel's relations with their papal overlord, with whom 
he exchanged numerous legations between 1160 and 1180.7? In the 
same way, the nobility of southern Italy and Sicily were crucial to the 
emperor's newly established and problematic relations with their 
overlords, Kings William I and William II. It is true that Manuel's 
known sympathisers in the Regno emigrated to Constantinople, thus 
abandoning their power base and direct influence at home.?* 
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However, they no doubt kept in touch with their friends and rela- 
tives, and could thus be used to pressurise the regime in Palermo 
with threats of destabilisation. Even the ex-chancellor, Stephen de la 
Perche, who took refuge in the crusader states and had no obvious 
Byzantine connection, was feared, in 1169, to be plotting a come-back 
with Manuel's help.?? Sometimes an exile could play a more positive 
role, as when Jordan, the son of a former prince of Capua, acted as 
imperial legate to the Pope in 1166.75 Moreover, Manuel almost 
certainly continued to befriend southern Italian lords who remained 
in, or returned to, their estates; one such lord, presumably, was the 
‘powerful man’ mentioned in the Life of Joachim of Fiore, who received 
a belt of honour from the emperor when he went on a mission to 
Constantinople.?? On at least one occasion, Byzantine agents 
recruited mercenaries in the Regno.?? 

What was the purpose of all this activity, which involved an enor- 
mous outlay in gifts and subsidies? Two very different answers 
emerge from the sources. On the one hand, there is evidence that 
Manuel feared a German invasion, and with good reason. We have 
already noted the invasion scare of 1160-1. Kinnamos twice returns to 
the subject of Frederick's aggressive designs. In one passage, he 
asserts that Manuel was alarmed by the sudden and unprecedented 
growth of Frederick's power in Italy: 


Whence it became of concern to the emperor Manuel, how he could restrain 
Frederick's impetus, lest his unexpected success should turn him against the 
land of the Romaioi, on which he had long been casting a greedy eye. Thus 
he secretly sent agents of undistinguished status to the nations there . . . with 
orders to remind them of Frederick's insatiable greed, and to arouse them to 
resistance.?! 


Further on, Kinnamos writes that Frederick ^was considering, in a 
mindless barbarian way, invading the land of the Romans, and 
already began dividing it among his followers??? Both Eustathios of 
Thessalonica and Choniates emphasise the defensive purpose of 
Manuel's Italian diplomacy.?? Frederick's severest Latin critic, John 
of Salisbury, claimed that 'the German tyrant . . . struck the empire of 
the Greeks with such terror that it was sending embassies to offer 
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surrender rather than alliance'.?* Moreover, Frederick’s own propa- 
ganda could be distinctly aggressive: in addition to the Play of Anti- 
christ, which we have already mentioned, there is the Archpoet, and 
the Sibylline Prophecy concerning the end of the schism, which was inter- 
preted to mean that Frederick would cross the Appenines and 
advance to Brindisi, from where he would invade Epiros and destroy 
the power of the Greek emperor in a bloody battle.” A German 
invasion of Epiros became a distinct possibility in 1162, when 
Frederick, after the fall of Milan, negotiated treaties with Pisa and 
Genoa which secured their co-operation for a German imperial con- 
quest of southern Italy.?6 It is only with hindsight, and as a result, 
perhaps, of Manuel's diplomacy, that such a conquest now strikes us 
as unlikely. 

On the other hand, there is evidence that Manuel joined 
Frederick's opponents in the hope of making far-reaching political 
gains. We have already noticed a hint of this in the accusation, from 
Frederick's side, that Alexander III, after the outbreak of the schism, 
tried to win Manuel over by promising him 'vanities of vanities, 
which even he was not expecting'. There can be little doubt what 
these ‘vanities’ were: a combination of Greek and Latin sources 
makes it clear that Alexander and Manuel came close to concluding 
an agreement whereby, in return for healing the rift between the 
Churches, the emperor of Constantinople would be recognised as 
sole Roman emperor.”” 

The terms of these negotiations provide the most serious founda- 
tion for the view that Manuel cherished inordinate ambitions which 
were beyond the resources and against the interests of the Byzantine 
state. They raise the question whether his policy towards the West, 
and therefore his foreign policy as a whole, did not take a fundamen- 
tally wrong turn after 1160. What was the advantage in being 
recognised in the West as emperor of the Romans, rather than 
emperor of Constantinople or emperor of the Greeks? Was such rec- 
ognition feasible: even if — and it is a big if - Manuel could foist 
Church union on the Greeks, could he realistically expect the Pope 
and the Italians, who resisted Frederick Barbarossa's assertion of 
imperial rights, to acquiesce in the transfer of those rights to a Greek 
potentate whose control over his Church and magnates was far more 
absolute than any power Frederick exerted in Germany? And was not 
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the pursuit of imperial dominion in Italy a dangerous game which 
turned a traditional ally into a determined enemy, and aggravated the 
invasion threat he had to counter? Indeed, how is it possible to 
reconcile Manuel’s fear of invasion with his expansionist designs, 
except by supposing that he alleged the former in order to justify his 
pursuit of the latter? 

The wisdom of Manuel's Italian interventionism after 1160 has to be 
considered in the light of his previous aims. He had sought, with 
Frederick’s co-operation, to gain possession of the Apulian coast and 
certain other territories, initially in Calabria, but later in the area of 
Ancona. Yet Frederick had always equivocated on this arrangement, 
which compromised the ‘honour’ of his ‘sacred empire’, and as his 
power in Italy grew after 1158, it became more and more unlikely that 
he would be willing to share that power with a partner whose military 
and financial help was increasingly unnecessary.” At the same time, 
after Manuel's conclusion of peace with Sicily (1158) and the outbreak 
of the papal schism (1160), continued alliance with Frederick would 
strain Manuel's relations with other Latin Christian powers. In the 
circumstances, an alliance with Alexander III, leading to a resolution 
of the problem of imperial unity in Manuel's favour, had much to 
recommend it. In Italy, it would mean that the emperor of Constan- 
tinople could lay claim to territory and lordship by right and not by 
special arrangement with another sovereign authority. Outside Italy, 
it would mean that the empire of Constantinople need fear no 
Christian challenge to its existence, or to its jurisdiction over all 
Christians and all imperial lands in the East. In other words, recog- 
nition as sole Roman emperor would give Manuel the control over the 
consequences of the First Crusade that the Komnenoi had always 
sought. It would allow him to put the link between the crusading 
movement and the imperial ideal, which the Germans had 
established in the Second Crusade, to work for the Komnenoi rather 
than the Hohenstaufen. The way he wanted the connection to work is 
shown by his Egyptian expedition of 1169. Here he was clearly using 
the crusading movement both to restore his empire in the East and to 
advertise his eligibility as emperor in the West.?*? 

The final outcome of Manuel's negotiations with Alexander III, 
which achieved neither his recognition as emperor in the West nor 
the reconciliation of the Greek and Latin Churches, does seem to 
confirm that the Pope had never seriously intended to deprive 
Frederick of the imperial title.” At the Peace of Venice in 1177, 
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Alexander received the obedience, which he had always wanted, of 
the emperor whom his own predecessor had crowned.™! However, 
before this outcome was certain, Alexander and his Italian supporters 
needed to keep their options open, and the option of a new transfer 
of empire from the Germans to the Greeks was not to be despised. 
Boso, in his biography of Alexander, seems to imply that the Pope 
effectively let the matter drop after 1167,?? but other sources show 
that he and Manuel maintained good relations, and high mutual 
expectations, in the early 1170s. In 1171, Alexander urged the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims to dissuade Louis VII from marrying his daughter 
to Frederick's son; instead, he should arrange for her to marry the son 
of the emperor of Constantinople, in which the Pope would give 
every assistance.?? Later in the same year, he urged Louis to secure 
the succession by having his son crowned - for this is what the 
emperor of Constantinople had done. The Cologne chronicle 
records that in 1172 Frederick and the German princes decided on 
another expedition to Italy, because Alexander and his supporters in 
Italy ^wished to place the crown of the Roman Empire on the 
Greek'.?* [n the same year, we find Manuel urging the Patriarch of 
Constantinople not to overlook the good points of the Latin 
Church.” Pope and patriarch exchanged letters in 1172-3,74” and a 
Latin source close to Manuel indicates that Pope and emperor were 
still working on the terms of a treaty in 1175.7 

As to whether the Pope and other Italians could have found 
Manuel Komnenos acceptable as a political substitute for Frederick 
Barbarossa, this very much depends on how Manuel chose to inter- 
pret, and apply, his imperial rights in Italy. The Byzantine sources 
certainly give the impression that Manuel claimed his full imperial 
due. In the intitulatio to his famous Conciliar Edict of 1166, he styled 
himself 'heir to the crown of Constantine the Great, whose rights we 
exercise in spirit, since some have revolted from our authority'.?*? 
Andronikos Kamateros represents Manuel speaking to the Papal 
legates of 'the authority and imperial power which has always 
pertained to our state in Old Rome and all Italy, and all the other 
rights and privileges belonging to it in these lands’.*° Kinnamos 
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writes that the negotiations broke down because ‘the emperor 
insisted that the empire of Rome should again remain to Byzantion, 
while the Pope did not accept this and stipulated that he (himself) 
should rule in Rome’.”*' According to the now accepted interpretation 
of this passage, Manuel was refusing to recognise the Pope’s claim to 
imperial sovereignty in the region of Rome, which was based on the 
spurious Constitutum Constantini.?>* 

However, it is unlikely that Manuel, who had pro-Papal Latin 
advisers, expected the Pope or any other Italian to welcome an 
imperial domination that was merely a Greek equivalent of the Ger- 
man ‘tyranny’ they were trying to shake off. He must have known 
that he had to show himself more willing than Frederick to respect 
existing liberties and privileges. It is therefore plausible to believe that 
he accepted the Constitutum Constantini, which Byzantines regarded 
as genuine, as the basis for negotiation.?? This hypothesis receives 
some confirmation from Boso’s statement that Manuel promised to 
‘restore not only Rome but the whole of Italy to the service of the 
Church’,*** which suggests that once he was guaranteed the undis- 
puted title to the imperial crown, he was prepared to make over 
imperial rights in Italy to the Pope. If there were differences over 
sovereignty and jurisdiction, these probably concerned the status of 
papal vassals, like the Frangipani, who were also Byzantine imperial 
clients, or of towns and lordships in areas like Ancona and Apulia, 
where the emperor wanted direct control. The status of the Kingdom 
of Sicily must also have posed a problem, given that the Pope claimed 
this as a papal fief, and the Byzantine emperor claimed at least part of 
its territory. Yet the problem could largely be resolved by direct nego- 
tiations between Palermo and Constantinople. In 1166, at the death of 
William I, the Byzantine envoys sent to renew the peace treaty pro- 
posed a marriage between the young William II and Manuel's 
daughter Maria.” The proposal fell through on account of ‘many 
items' (multa capitula) on which the two sides failed to reach agree- 
ment. We do not know what these were, nor why the marriage was 
eventually agreed in 1172.7 But we can plausibly speculate that 
Manuel proposed a variation of the type of unequal alliance which he 
had formed with Jerusalem, Konya and Hungary, involving the 
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return of Apulia and Calabria to imperial rule, or more probably their 
designation as a marriage portion for the emperor’s daughter. More 
generally, we can reasonably conclude that what Manuel demanded 
of the Pope and his Italian partners in the coalition against Barbarossa 
was essentially a series of alliances, with only minor territorial conces- 
sions, based on a notional recognition of Byzantine imperial 
sovereignty. 

However Manuel envisaged the restoration of Byzantine imperial 
jurisdiction in Italy, we can be sure that he tried to make it financially 
as attractive to the Italians as it was to the people of neighbouring 
Dalmatia, who remembered him, ‘not as an exactor of tribute, but as a 
most liberal distributor of his wealth’.?” This was in sharp contrast to 
the fiscal oppression of Frederick Barbarossa in Lombardy. As we 
have seen, Manuel promised to double the income of any Lombard 
cities that went over to him.” 

As a Greek, Manuel was an unknown quantity in northern and 
central Italy compared with the German Barbarossa, but as such he 
held some attraction for the legalism and antiquarianism of Italian city 
culture, which Barbarossa himself tried to exploit, and which was 
never unreceptive to the idea that the Roman Empire belonged to the 
Greeks who claimed it by ancient right of inheritance, rather than to 
the barbarian Germans who claimed it by right of conquest.?? As 
Greeks went, moreover, Manuel was a lord with whom westerners 
could feel comfortable. His upbringing, his marriages, his jousting, 
his personal heroism and charm, and the composition of his court 
made him very accessible to Latins. 

It was not only the warrior elite of western Europe who enjoyed his 
patronage and respect. In the early 1160s, he began to cultivate the 
friendship of two learned brothers from Pisa, Leo Tuscus and Hugo 
Eteriano, of whom the former became his interpreter and the latter 
acted as an important consultant on western affairs.” Hugo was well 
connected not only in his native city but also in the Curia of Alex- 
ander IIL, and he was in touch with the latest theology from the 
schools of northern France, where he had studied. He had a low 
opinion of contemporary Greeks, which they largely reciprocated, 
but he had a healthy respect for their Church Fathers, in whom he 
was well versed. He spoke highly of Manuel, and was probably right 
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in thinking that Manuel thought highly of him. The emperor commis- 
sioned Hugo to write a treatise on the procession of the Holy Spirit, 
and summoned a Council in 1166 mainly in order to vindicate the 
position which Hugo had adopted in a palace debate on the signifi- 
cance of Christ's saying, ‘The Father is greater than I’. Rightly or 
wrongly, Manuel considered Hugo to be representative of official 
papal policy on the matter. Leo Tuscus evoked their relationship 
vividly, if somewhat simplistically, in the concluding chapter of his 
On the heresies and prevarications of the Greeks, which records how close 
Manuel came to restoring in full all the ‘rights’ of the Roman Church. 
He did so at the instigation of Hugo, ‘who was learned in Greek and 
Latin letters, and had often taken part in discussions in the imperial 
presence, both on the liberal arts, and on the articles of faith, engag- 
ing in debate the Greeks who were most outstanding in philosophy, 
while the emperor acted as umpire’. Hearing that Hugo had been 
recalled by the Pope, Manuel summoned him to his camp near Poi- 
manenon on the confines of Bithynia. The emperor promised to root 
out, ^with formidable and immediate decrees', a whole series of 
'superstitions', including the practices, which the Latins found par- 
ticularly offensive, of forcing Latins who married Greek women to 
renounce the Latin rite, washing down altars on which Latin priests 
had celebrated Mass, and rebaptising those who had been baptised 
by them. He also: 


openly admitted that the Latins had never strayed from the strait ways of the 
faith, saying, 'Everything the Latins believe about faith is grapes and drip- 
ping honey to me, except insofar as it involves conflict between the 
Churches. If you could remove this, O Eteriano, every Latin would find a 
sure and calm haven throughout our empire. But to break the thread of this 
discord is very difficult or well-nigh impossible. For the Greek will never 
write that the Spirit proceeds from the Son, while the Latin will never delete 
or pass over what he has written. How will this wound be healed?’ 

Hugo replied, ‘If the Greeks and the Latins adhere to the root of Gospel 
truth and each confess that the Spirit proceeds from the Father, concord will 
surely come about if your sublime majesty aids it to the best of your ability.^6! 


Byzantine official statements presented the emperor as much less 
flexible on major points of principle. Still, there is plenty of evidence 
that Manuel did try to make his empire a 'sure and calm haven' for 
the Latins, to the extent of arousing resentment in his subjects and 
opposition from his patriarch. In any case, there is no suggestion that 
he failed in his negotiations with the Pope because he was unwilling, 
or unable, to deliver in the matter of Church union. Boso, Kinnamos, 
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and Leo Tuscus are all agreed that the Pope failed to come through 
with his side of the bargain.?9? 

Despite the apparent contradiction in Manuel's aims, it is clear that 
these were both genuinely defensive and genuinely expansionist. 
What he achieved, throughout the period 1160-77, was a balance of 
power in the Italian peninsula, which on the one hand prevented 
either the King of Sicily or the German emperor from intervening in 
the Balkans, and on the other hand allowed Manuel to claim a sub- 
stantial reward from the side of the balance to which he added his 
weight. He could always transfer to the other side, and here his ties 
with individual Italians were important. Of course he antagonised 
Frederick by subsidising the rebellion in Lombardy, and by aspiring 
to take Frederick's imperial place. But Frederick, like Manuel and like 
Manuel's allies, was keeping his options open. In 1165, as we have 
seen, he proposed joint action in Hungary. The collapse of his Italian 
hegemony in 1167, and the birth of Manuel's son Alexios in 1169, 
revived the prospects for co-operation in Italy. The birth of Alexios, 
which solved the problem of the Comnenian imperial succession, 
allowed Manuel to break off his daughter's engagement with Bela of 
Hungary, thus liberating her for some other alliance.?9 At first, 
Manuel looked to Henry II of England, who in 1170 received a Byzan- 
tine embassy asking for the hand of his youngest, landless son.” It 
was evidently after the failure of this mission that the emperor 
renewed his proposal to William II of Sicily, which led to the marriage 
agreement of 1172. But in the meantime he had resumed diplomatic 
relations with Frederick. In 1170, he was visited by no less a person 
than Frederick’s chancellor, Christian of Mainz.?9 In 1171, he sent an 
embassy to discuss the marriage of Maria to Frederick's son Henry.” 
In 1172, Frederick sent a return embassy, which took the negotiations 
further, and about the same time, Henry the Lion visited Constan- 
tinople on his way to the Holy Land.?* All this presumably explains 
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why William of Sicily waited in vain on the quayside at Taranto to 
greet his Comnenian bride.” 

Manuel's snub to William was, if Romuald of Salerno is to be 
believed, not only an insult to the king's honour but also a breach of a 
sworn undertaking. For him to treat a ruler and ally in this way, the 
prospect of renewing the Hohenstaufen alliance must have seemed 
incomparably enticing. Sentimental attachment to the old alliance 
apart, this can only mean that Frederick offered territorial concessions 
in Italy as good as, if not better than, those which had been under 
discussion in 1160. Moreover, it is logical to suppose that such con- 
cessions had not been forthcoming from either the King of Sicily or 
the Pope. We may therefore conclude that Frederick showed willing 
to allow, and perhaps help, Manuel to gain possession of the east 
coast of Italy from Otranto to Ancona or even Ravenna.” 

This conclusion is supported by two considerations. One is the 
presence at Ancona in 1173 of Constantine Doukas, the imperial 
governor of Byzantine Dalmatia, who, according to Buoncompagno, 
had been sent by Manuel, ‘that he might buy certain cities’ and 
citizens’ properties, and then return these to them in fief’.?”” The 
other is the fact that in March 1171, Manuel broke with Venice, 
ordering all the Venetians on imperial territory to be arrested and 
their goods seized." The coup was partly a reaction to the excesses of 
an aggressive, unpopular alien minority that was abusing its excep- 
tional privileges; it was also the inevitable result of the accumulated 
strain which had been put on the Venetian alliance by the war with 
Sicily and, more recently, by the imperial annexation of central 
Dalmatia. But the timing of the move suggests that it was not entirely 
unconnected with the recent mission to Constantinople of Christian 
of Mainz. Manuel must have realised, from his father's experience, 
that his action would provoke a naval war between the empire and 
Venice, in which - whatever the strength of the imperial war fleet — it 
made strategic sense to deny the Venetians access to imperial waters 
by closing the ports on both sides of the Adriatic to their ships. He 
already controlled most of the eastern shore, but he could secure the 
Italian ports only by arrangement with the German emperor or the 
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King of Sicily. Whether his designs on these towns were cause or 
result of the war with Venice, it is clear that their strategic importance 
in that war was a major factor in his decision, after protracted negotia- 
tions with both rulers, to settle for rapprochement with Frederick. 

Such rapprochement had the further advantage of facilitating 
Manuel's efforts, in these years, to improve his relations with Veni- 
ce's main trading rivals, Pisa and Genoa, which had always been 
reluctant to break with the German emperor. Pisa was a party to the 
politics of Manuel's co-operation with Amalric of Jerusalem, and it 
was the native city of Leo Tuscus and Hugo Eteriano, as well as other 
Latin 'burghers' of Constantinople. Natives of Genoa, too, entered 
Manuel's service, and in general Pisans and Genoese seem to have 
been more open to recruitment than Venetians, who had a more 
highly developed sense of loyalty to their state. Pisa and Genoa were 
also content with a reduction, from 10 to 4 per cent, in the rate of sales 
tax/customs duty (kommerkion) paid by their citizens in transactions 
within the empire, as opposed to the total exemption which the 
Venetians had come to regard as their inalienable right. By 1170, 
Manuel had concluded treaties with both cities."? 

In the event, of course, the prospect of a new alliance of the two 
empires proved illusory. Frederick evidently lost interest once 
Manuel had called off the Sicilian marriage. In 1175, Christian of 
Mainz, in concert with the Venetians, attacked Ancona, thus clearly 
signalling that Frederick was no more disposed now than in the 1150s 
to tolerate a Byzantine presence in Italy.?? Neither the failure of the 
siege, nor another Byzantine embassy in 1174, could make him 
change his mind. Manuel had been beaten at his own game of double 
bluff. He had not only failed to revive an old alliance but made two 
new enemies, throwing them into each other's arms, and gaining a 
reputation for faithlessness. However, the extent of his miscalcula- 
tion and isolation should not be exaggerated. Neither Venice nor 
Sicily was able to inflict serious damage. His treaties with Pisa and 
Genoa held firm. His entente with the Pope seems to have been 
entirely unaffected by his relations with Frederick, and he was still 
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the only European monarch in a position to intervene in the affairs of 
the Latin East, where the plight of the crusader states now afforded a 
new opportunity to win the gratitude of Latin Christendom. 


THE BYZANTINE CRUSADE OF 1175-6 


The deaths of Nureddin and Amalric in 1174 drew the Turkish, 
crusading and western strands of Manuel’s foreign policy closer 
together than at any time since the Second Crusade. The death of 
Nureddin deprived the Danishmendid emirs of their powerful pro- 
tector, and allowed Kılıç Arslan to take 'Sebasteia, Neokaisareia, 
Comana and the other towns and fortresses of Cappadocia’.””* The 
emirs fled to Manuel, who thus saw himself cheated of these places 
that the sultan had promised to recover for him, and he saw the 
division of Turkish power in Asia Minor give way to one strong 
monarchy, which he himself had promoted. The alliance with Kılıç 
Arslan had not been without its uses: among other things, it had 
allowed Latins to travel to and from Palestine overland via Asia Minor 
and Constantinople, which helped Manuel to consolidate and extend 
his network of western friends.” But now the alliance had outlived 
its usefulness, especially in view of what was happening further 
south. 

In Syria and Palestine, the death of Nureddin afforded the crusader 
states small relief, since it allowed Saladin, his lieutenant in Egypt, to 
take Damascus and extend his influence over the rest of Syria. The 
Islamic counter-crusade thus continued to gather momentum, and it 
now, for the first time, directly threatened the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
Here Amalric’s son and successor, Baldwin IV, was a thirteen-year- 
old leper. The regency government soon came under the control of 
Raymond of Tripoli. Raymond, the brother of the girl whom Manuel 
had spurned in 1160, was not inclined to seek protection from Con- 
stantinople. He sought it instead from William V of Montferrat, a 
veteran of the Second Crusade, and a faithful vassal of Frederick 
Barbarossa. It was arranged that William’s son, William Longsword, 
should marry Baldwin’s sister and heiress Sibyl. Thus, in 1175, 
Manuel faced the prospect that Frederick Barbarossa would become 
the effective protector of the crusader states, and this at a time when 
the German emperor was not only recovering his power in Italy, but 
also establishing diplomatic contact with Saladin, and also, perhaps, 
with Kılıç Arslan.?” 
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Manuel's response was to organise a crusade. In Asia Minor, he 

continued to hold Kıhç Arslan to the terms of their treaty, and unsuc- 
cessfully sent forces to claim the towns of Amaseia and 
Neokaisareia.”” At the same time he set about rebuilding the towns of 
Dorylaion and Soublaion.”” This was a dramatic departure from his 
previous fortification policy, which had concentrated on places of 
defence and refuge in the lowlands of Asia Minor.?? Dorylaion and 
Soublaion were on the plateau, on the main roads through the penin- 
sula. Manuel's purpose in rebuilding them is clear above all from the 
letter which Pope Alexander III wrote to Peter, Cardinal priest of St 
Crisogono, reporting on a letter that Manuel had sent him on 11 
January 1176: 
He has constructed a certain great and populous city in the middle of the land 
of the Sultan of Iconium, where he has placed Latins and Greeks to defend it, 
and by this city he dominates a great region of the Turks, so much so that he 
has restored the road for all Christians, both Greeks and Latins, to visit the 
Lord's Sepulchre. 


The emperor appealed to the Pope for western crusading support, 
and the Pope asked the cardinal to pass on this appeal to the king and 
nobles of France.?9? 

The contemporary Byzantine texts which celebrate the rebuilding 
of Dorylaion and Soublaion show that Manuel advertised this as the 
start of a holy war of reconquest in which he declared himself willing 
to lay down his life.??! In September 1176, he led a massive expedition 
against Konya, the sheer scale of which reflects months of planning. 
It included contingents from Serbia, Hungary and Outremer. Manuel 
later informed Henry II of England that on the march it had stretched 
over ten miles. It was clearly intended to conquer Konya, and not just 
to extract a new treaty from the sultan. Manuel refused peace terms 
not out of arrogance, but because his strategy demanded a war of 
liberation. In the words of the verses inscribed on the precious reli- 
quary cross that he commissioned for the occasion, 'He could not bear 
to see the free-born woman's children slaves of the slave-girl Hagar. 
So gathering a mighty coalition of troops ten thousand times ten 
thousand strong, he sped to make war on God's enemies.^?*? 
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That the campaign of 1176 was a crusading expedition intended to 
impress the Latin world has been recognised by Lilie,“ and Bernard 
Hamilton has recently demonstrated that it coincided with the 
emergence, in the regency government of Jerusalem, of a pro-Byzan- 
tine faction in the unlikely person of Reynald of Chatillon.” The 
connection between events in Asia Minor and those in the Latin East 
is, however, closer than either scholar has recognised. In the conclud- 
ing sentence of his incomplete narrative, Kinnamos writes: ‘Before he 
[Manuel] set out from Byzantion, he also sent a fleet of one hundred 
and fifty ships against Egypt, while he went in full force to war 
against Kılıç Arslan, whereupon, having insufficient troops for the 
expedition to Egypt . . .?5* It is a fair guess that Kinnamos completed, 
or intended to complete, this sentence by saying that the expedition 
to Egypt did not go ahead as planned. We know from William of Tyre 
that an imperial fleet of seventy galleys, plus other ships, put into 
Acre in 1177 in preparation for an attack on Egypt, which Baldwin IV 
‘had ordained a long time ago with the lord emperor of Constan- 
tinople'.?6 Thus the abortive Franco-Byzantine expedition of 1177 
was the postponement of a campaign originally planned to coincide 
with the expedition against Konya. In other words, this expedition 
was part of a two-pronged Christian offensive, aimed at Saladin as 
well as Kilic Arslan. Kinnamos gives the impression that the naval 
prong was something of an afterthought, and this fits in with 
Hamilton's idea that it was negotiated by Reynald of Chatillon when 
he came to Constantinople after his release from Muslim captivity, 
which cannot have been earlier than the spring or early summer of 
1176." However, the diplomacy which led to Reynald’s ransom, at a 
price which only Manuel could afford, must have been at work many 
months earlier, and Manuel must have been pursuing it at the time he 
was rebuilding Dorylaion and Soublaion.?*? Thus his military offen- 
sive in Asia Minor was accompanied by a diplomatic initiative in Syria 
and Palestine to restore Byzantine influence by offering support 
against Saladin. Central to this initiative was the emperor's brother- 
in-law, Reynald's stepson, Bohemond III of Antioch. Their kinship tie 
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was strengthened between 1175 and 1178, when, after the death of 
his first wife, Bohemond married the emperor's niece Theodora.” 


THE LAST YEARS, 1176-1180 


The Konya campaign was probably the most ambitious ever mounted 
by a single Christian ruler in the twelfth century. The defeat which it 
suffered in the narrows of Tzibiritze, a day’s march from Konya, near 
the ruined fort of Myriokephalon, was correspondingly humili- 
ating.?? The Turks made great slaughter, took a great quantity of 
booty, and came close to capturing the emperor himself, who grate- 
fully accepted the sultan’s offer of a truce in return for demolishing 
Dorylaion and Soublaion. According to Choniates, Manuel lost his 
nerve both during and after the battle, fluctuating between extremes 
of self-delusion and self-abasement, and comparing his experience to 
that of Romanos IV in 1071; according to William of Tyre, he was 
never the same again.?! The disaster was widely interpreted as just 
retribution for past excesses.” His crusade was in ruins, and with it 
his main hope of influencing the outcome of the negotiations between 
Frederick and the Pope, who settled their differences with barely a 
reference to him. Alexander assured Frederick that he had had 
nothing to do with the activities of Manuel's agents in Ancona.?? The 
German emperor quickly brought Romagna and the March of Ancona 
under his control.?* He even entered into diplomatic relations with 
Kılıç Arslan and dismissed Manuel's protests with a scornful and 
patronising reply. He challenged Manuel to show real obedience to 
Rome, offered to mediate in the quarrel between Manuel and the 
'patriarch of Sancta Sophia', and warned Manuel that he would not 
succeed in his treacherous attempt to corrupt Frederick's vassals.*” 

This last point, however, shows that Manuel's foreign policy can- 
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not simply be written off with the battle of Myriokephalon. Whatever 
he may have said in his moment of defeat, it was not a disaster on the 
scale of Manzikert. Since Kinnamos' narrative breaks off before the 
battle, we must be especially careful to balance Choniates' highly 
selective account of subsequent events with the evidence of con- 
temporary imperial panegyric. Even Choniates admits that the fron- 
tier in Asia Minor did not collapse. Manuel razed Soublaion but not 
Dorylaion.?6 A large force which the sultan sent in reprisal to raid the 
Meander valley was destroyed as it crossed the river on its return.””” 
Manuel himself returned successfully to the field on at least two 
further occasions.?* When marching to the relief of Klaudiopolis, he 
showed all his old capacity for rapid action and physical endurance; 
his surprise appearance was enough to put the enemy to flight.?” 
Neither the exact chronology nor the final outcome of this warfare, 
which occurred between 1177 and 1180, can be determined with any 
certainty.” Manuel no doubt exaggerated his achievement in his 
official announcements, both to his own subjects and to foreign 
rulers.?! In 1179, he wrote to Frederick Barbarossa in letters of gold 
that, 'the sultan surrendered to our empire, sending envoys to ask for 
mercy, and he performed homage to our empire, and he promised on 
oath to serve us against all men with his army, so as to be friend of 
our friends and enemy of our enemies'. Yet, the German chronicler 
goes on to note, Frederick had just received a legation from Kılıç 
Arslan, reporting the exact opposite.** Robert of Torigny probably 
gives the official Byzantine version of events when he states that 
"Manuel . . . took his revenge this year [1179] on the sultan . . . for he 
put him to flight, and captured many of his soldiers, and the sultan 
himself evacuated the city of Iconium.?? However, we should not 
assume that the sultan's version was any more accurate. Indeed, his 
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very embassy to Barbarossa suggests that he was under severe press- 

ure: according to another chronicler, he was prepared to convert 

himself and his people to Christianity in order to obtain a marriage 
alliance with Frederick.9* We may thus deduce that the peace treaty 
which he did undoubtedly conclude with Manuel before the end of 

1179 was not entirely to his own advantage, and that Choniates 

eatly misrepresents Manuel's achievements by failing to mention 

greauy P y 8 

this treaty in any way.*^ 
Choniates also fails to convey the energy and resourcefulness of 

Manuel's diplomacy in his final years. In 1177, as we have seen, he 

sent ships to Palestine for an expedition against Egypt. This was 

allegedly frustrated by Count Philip of Flanders, but Philip visited 

Constantinople on his return home.*6 As a powerful vassal of the 

King of France, with close connections to the King of England, the 

count could play a vital role in Manuel's continuing effort to find new 

western allies and maintain a high crusading profile." From 1176 to 

1178, throughout the period of Philip's crusade, Manuel exchanged 

several embassies with Henry II.** In 1178, he sent envoys to nego- 

tiate a marriage alliance with Louis VII of France, and according to 
one source Philip of Flanders also acted as intermediary.*” Louis 
accepted the proposal, and in 1179 despatched his eight-year-old 
daughter Agnes to Constantinople, where, on 2 March 1180, she was 
betrothed to Manuel's ten-year-old son Alexios.* The betrothal took 
place shortly after the marriage of Manuel's ageing daughter Maria to 

Renier, the teenage son of the Marquis William of Montferrat; Renier 

was invested with the title of caesar and a ‘fief’ consisting of the 

‘honour’ of Thessalonica.?! Both occasions were accompanied by 

magnificent festivities.?!? 
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Why did the negotiations behind these marriages yield results that 
had failed to materialise from so many diplomatic efforts in the past? 
Had Manuel finally managed to convince the West that he had the 
interests of Christendom at heart? Did he have a premonition that his 
death was not far off? Did his diplomatic isolation induce him to 
accept commitments that he would not have accepted before 1176? 
What cannot be doubted is that the matches he secured for his chil- 
dren brought that isolation to an end. The alliance with the French 
royal house of Capet united the Komnenoi with the dynasty in which 
the Pope and the lords of Outremer traditionally put their trust. It 
was the most distinguished foreign match which a Byzantine 
emperor had made for generations, and it dispelled a cloud which 
had hung over Byzantine-western relations since the Second 
Crusade.?? Renier of Montferrat may seem, in comparison, to have 
been a rather undistinguished choice for a purple-born princess 
whose hand had been offered to four royal families. But the pedigree 
of the Montferrats, who were related to both the Hohenstaufen and 
Capetian dynasties, was quite as respectable as that of the House of 
Antioch, into which Manuel himself had married in 1161. They were 
able to cause serious trouble for their former overlord, Frederick Bar- 
barossa, and they proved their worth in 1179, when Renier's brother 
Conrad captured Christian of Mainz.?* Two other factors recom- 
mended them to Manuel. One was their crusading connection: 
another brother was the William Longsword who had married Sibyl 
of Jerusalem, and the infant son of this marriage was now the heir to 
Baldwin IV.?5 The other factor was their position as territorial 
magnates in the hinterland of Genoa.’ Eustathios of Thessalonica 
made a point of mentioning that Agnes of France was brought to 
Constantinople in a Genoese ship;?" despite a recent improvement in 
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Byzantine-Venetian relations,’ Genoa had come to replace Venice as 
the empire's main maritime ally. 

Manuel was less successful in his attempt to marry a niece, 
Eudokia, to the brother of the King of Aragon, who, when the bride 
was despatched to him in 1179, called off the match 'for fear of the 
emperor of Germany'. However, an eligible husband was found for 
her in William of Montpellier, and at the same time another niece 
Eudokia, the widow of Odo Frangipane, remarried with a prominent 
Tuscan nobleman.?? Together with the Montferrat and Capetian 
alliances, these marriages gave Manuel a bloc of allies on the western 
flank of the Hohenstaufen empire, in France and in parts of Italy — 
Tuscany, Liguria and Piedmont — where Barbarossa was now making 
his presence and his power unwelcome.??? 

And yet, as before, the ‘cold war’ between Frederick and Manuel in 
1177-9 was not the whole story of their relationship. It is clear from 
the correspondence between Hugo Eteriano and two German friends, 
Hugo of Honau and Peter of Vienna, that Frederick Barbarossa sent at 
least one embassy to Constantinople after the Peace of Venice. In one 
letter, Peter urges Hugo Eteriano and Leo Tuscus 'to attend to the 
business of promoting final unity, which is being so usefully negoti- 
ated between the two emperors'. This evidence puts a new com- 
plexion on the recriminations which Frederick and Manuel 
exchanged in 1179.?? It seems that both emperors were pursuing a 
two-track diplomacy, on the one hand seeking allies against each 
other, but on the other hand discussing the issue of Christian unity. 
The basis for this discussion was presumably Frederick's promise to 
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the Pope, in their treaty of 1177, that he would make 'genuine peace' 
with the Emperor of Constantinople.?? 

Manuel's relations with Alexander III were not what they had been 
before 1177. The Pope realised that Manuel had now lost much of his 
incentive to return to the Roman fold,?? and he for his part was not 
prepared to see a revival of Greek ecclesiastical influence in Anti- 
och.** But Manuel himself may have softened on this issue. It is 
significant that William of Tyre, after attending the Third Lateran 
Council at Rome in 1179, returned home via Constantinople, where 
he stayed several weeks, and continued, accompanied by imperial 
envoys, via Antioch, where he spoke on the emperor's behalf to both 
Prince Bohemond III and the Latin patriarch.** The Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Theodosios, elected in 1179, also happened to be a native 
of Antioch.?6 There may even have been a Greek contingent at the 
Third Lateran Council, and in the following year a papal legate was 
sent to Constantinople at the emperor's request.?" It is unlikely that 
the marriage alliance with Louis VII could have happened without 
the Pope's approval, or that Alexander was unimpressed by the new 
religious initiatives which Manuel was launching in the East. In 1178, 
Manuel and the patriarch began fresh negotiations with the 
Armenian Church, which at the Synod of Hromgla (1179) accepted 
the orthodoxy of the Greeks. * In 1180, Manuel made his celebrated 
attempt to persuade the Synod of Constantinople to modify the cate- 
chism for apostate Muslims, so that they would not have to abjure 
Allah along with his Prophet. This controversial measure, which cast 
doubt on the emperor's sanity, was apparently occasioned by the 
objections raised by Amir Hasan, the adoptive son of the sultan's 
vizir Gabras.?? But can it have been unrelated to the prospect that 
Kılıç Arslan himself might convert to Christianity, in order to marry 
his son to Frederick Barbarossa's daughter? The Pope, for one, took 
this prospect seriously, and responded enthusiastically to the sultan's 
request for instruction in the faith.?? Manuel clearly thought that his 
thinking was in line with papal policy, for when opposed by the 
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Byzantine Synod, ‘he threatened to convene a larger council and to 
discuss the matter with the Pope himself'.??! 

Imperial power in Cilicia continued to fluctuate after the death of 
Mleh (1174), but Tarsos was back in imperial hands by 1180.?? The 
Russian principalities and Georgia remained solidly within the 
'Byzantine commonwealth'. Most importantly, Hungary and Serbia 
continued to give no further trouble. Byzantine foreign policy had 
come a long way since the Second Crusade, compared with which the 
humiliation of 1176 was a minor setback. 


Manuel's policy was as complex and as changeable as the interna- 
tional situation to which he reacted, but it is possible to trace a clear 
line of development. At first, he was concerned to prove himself a 
worthy successor to his father, and to complete the unfinished busi- 
ness that John had left. Then came the crisis of the Second Crusade, 
and the need to tackle its short-term consequences and long-term 
implications. From 1148 to 1160, Manuel used the German alliance as 
a basis for reasserting authority in the Balkans, retaliating against 
Sicily, and trying to recover parts of southern and eastern Italy. But 
from 1157, he began to evolve a new conception of a Pax Byzantina 
based on an international feudal hierarchy, with the empire at the 
centre of a ring of client kingdoms and vassal principalities. From the 
crusader states, he extended this conception to Konya, Hungary, and 
Italy. However, his Italian policy had three alternative purposes: to 
perpetuate the existing fragmentation of power within the peninsula, 
to ensure that any imperial unification worked to his own advantage, 
and to pressurise Frederick Barbarossa into accepting a partition of 
Italy between the two empires. When, in 1170-2, he came close to 
realising the third of these aims, he effectively replaced the idea of a 
satellite system in Italy with a plan to turn the Adriatic into a Byzan- 
tine gulf at the expense of Venice. The failure of this plan, together 
with the erosion of his influence in Konya and Jerusalem, made him 
come up with a bold new solution: the military reconquest of Asia 
Minor in the context of a wider crusading offensive. Although the 
reconquest failed utterly, and the crusade failed to prevent the 
reconciliation of the Pope with the German emperor, Manuel 
emerged with little damage to his military power, or to his reputation 
as a champion of Christendom. This, and his continuing friendship 
with Pisa and Genoa, enabled him to form a marriage alliance with 
the Capetian dynasty, and to construct a bloc of further alliances in 
north-west Italy and southern France. 


9! Chon., p. 216. 
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Through all these twists and turns of policy, it is possible to discern 
a basic consistency of aims and methods. Manuel's sovereign claims 
were large, but his territorial demands were limited: apart from the 
attempted reconquest of Asia Minor in 1176, they focussed on the 
east coast of Italy, the Dalmatian coast, a strip of land along the 
middle Danube, the coastal plain of Cilicia, and the coast of Egypt. 
Except in the Balkans, he preferred diplomacy to war, and on the two 
occasions when his forces campaigned outside the Balkans and Asia 
Minor, they did so as part of an alliance (1155-6, 1169). Manuel built 
up a massive army and navy, but the army suffered two ignominious 
and widely publicised defeats (1156, 1176) and the navy performed 
indifferently. The chief instruments of Manuel's imperialism were the 
gold-sealed charter of concessions, the low throne for the honoured 
guest, and offers of gold that no-one could refuse. 

Herein lay both the secret of his success and a reason for his failure. 
It is quite clear that none of his alliances outside the Balkans would 
have been possible without the lure of Byzantine gold. The sources 
are fairly explicit in the cases of Frederick Barbarossa, Hadrian IV, 
Alexander III, the Lombard cities, Ancona, Kili¢ Arslan, Baldwin III, 
Amalric I, Bohemond III, Reynald of Chatillon, Louis VII, and the 
Marquis of Montferrat. In each case, a sense of obligation was created 
by an ‘immense sum of money’ from Manuel's ‘infinite treasures’. 
This bought co-operation in the short term, but it did not remove the 
barriers to the formation of firm friendships based on mutual interest 
and affection, and in some ways it made those barriers worse. 
Recipients could be embarrassed to feel that they had been hired or 
bought off, and were therefore likely, at the earliest opportunity, to 
go out of their way to demonstrate that they had not sold their 
honour or their principles. Thus Alexander III hesitated to ratify his 
agreement with Manuel because he was afraid of being accused of 
simony, and Kılıç Arslan openly boasted that he did not deserve his 
generous subsidies from the emperor. It may be, too, that Amalric 
and Philip of Flanders sabotaged the joint crusading expeditions of 
1169 and 1177 partly out of resentment at having to depend on Byzan- 
tine wealth. The mixed feelings engendered by such dependence 
certainly hardened the western stereotype of the flabby, pusil- 
lanimous Greek who paid others to fight for him. On the other side, 
Manuel’s policy of throwing money at foreigners could only confirm 
the Byzantines in their own stereotype notion of the insatiably 
greedy, infinitely corruptible barbarian.?? 

It seems, therefore, that Byzantine imperialism had made disap- 
pointingly little progress since Alexios and his Muses. Manuel him- 
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self, revealingly, conversed with Latins through an interpreter.?* The 
emperor who did more than any of his predecessors to make his 
empire live up to western expectations did nothing to update the 
psychology of Byzantine imperial attitudes. He failed to convince the 
West that he was the one true Roman emperor, and his policies 
quickened his own subjects' sense of the inadequacy of their Roman 
imperial identity. It was during his reign that Byzantine intellectuals 
began to call themselves Hellenes.*° 

In this very fact, however, there was a curious convergence 
between Latin and Greek perceptions which suggests that Manuel's 
ecumenism worked on a deeper level than he may have realised. 
There is no reason to doubt that he sincerely felt the political and 
religious disunity of Christendom to be an anomaly which had no 
place in the increasingly small world of the twelfth-century Mediter- 
ranean. In his own person, at least, he managed to combine Frankish 
'courtliness' (courtoisie) with Greek 'urbanity' (&ovetótnc), and cred- 
ibly bridged the gap between native and foreign expectations of his 
office.96 In France, Genoa, and the crusader states, the three areas 
where he had firm alliances at the end of his reign, he was remem- 
bered as the most powerful ruler in the world, who had promoted 
Latins in his service, and whose death was a great loss to the whole of 
Christendom.?" His Greek subjects deplored his foreign favourites, 
his prodigal expenditure, and his crushing taxation, but they never 
accused him of betraying the 'national', Orthodox interest. Hugo 
Eteriano and Leo Tuscus found him thoroughly flexible in the matter 
of the Creed, but Andronikos Kamateros could portray him, in dia- 
logue with Papal legates, yielding no ground in the matter of the 
Roman primacy.?* As far as his subjects were concerned, his crusade 
of 1175-6 was a traditional imperial war of reconquest — which is 
perhaps why modern historians have been so slow to appreciate its 
crusading dimension. 

It cannot be stressed too often, moreover, that Manuel was as much 
a symptom as a cause of the western penetration of Byzantine society. 
The depth of that penetration is well illustrated by the reception of 
the loan-word Aifvoc, from French lige, meaning a liege vassal. In the 
Greek text of the Treaty of Devol (1108), the word is used of 
Bohemond in relation to Alexios.’ By 1170-2, we find ‘Master 
Theorianos', Manuel's learned emissary to the Armenian Katholikos, 
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and presumably one of his Greek subjects, being described as the 
emperor's lizios.?* But already before Manuel's reign, Theodore Pro- 
dromos could use the word in a playful literary pun, reproaching his 
friend Lizix that he had ‘neglected his "'lizic" significance, becoming 
an unfaithful friend to me'.?!! 

To get Manuel's Latinophilia in perspective, it is also important to 
remember that Latins were not the only foreigners he favoured, that 
he was not the only cosmopolitan figure at his court, and that his was 
not the only cosmopolitan court in the Mediterranean world. He 
impressed an Arab visitor, al-Harawi, with his kindness, and he may 
have built a pavilion à la turque at the heart of the imperial Great 
Palace.?? Other members of his family moved freely between Latins 
and Turks: notable examples are his uncle Isaac, his cousin 
Andronikos, and his nephew Alexios Axouch.?? The last two are 
particularly significant, since they represented, to some extent, the 
opposition to Manuel's pro-Latin policies. Yet Andronikos, in his 
second exile, thoroughly enjoyed himself in the crusader states before 
going on to become a robber baron among the Turks, while the half- 
Turkish (and pro-Turkish) Axouch was the main instrument of 
Manuel's Italian operations in 1158, and, when governor in Cilicia 
(1165), prepared the ground for the emperor's ecumenical dialogue 
with the Armenians.?* The range of foreign contacts maintained by 
the Comnenian nobility is indicated by the diaspora of appeals and 
refugees to neighbouring rulers which was later set off by 
Andronikos I’s reign of terror in 1182-5: ‘wherever there was the least 
hint of a royal name, their hearts' desire went looking there with 
longing, and their feet went running and their tongue spoke and 
practised the art of persuasion'.?? To the west, the court of Palermo 
was famous for its eclectic mixture of Greek, Arabic, Norman-French 
and Italian elements. To the east, Kılıç Arslan had Greek prime minis- 
ters, Nureddin used Greek, Syrian and Frankish doctors, and Nured- 
din's Armenian client prince Mleh was a renegade Templar.™* In the 
same part of the world were Syrian Jacobite clerics who could con- 
fidently challenge Greek theologians to an Aristotelian debate.? Fur- 
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ther south, at Bethlehem, Syrian artists executed mosaic cycles 
commemorating both Manuel and Amalric of Jerusalem.” 

Today, it may seem that the empire of Manuel Komnenos was 
perilously caught between two fires, or in a ring of fire, with which to 
play was to invite disaster. From the mid twelfth century, however, 
the view may have been rather of a vast Mediterranean melting pot of 
cultures, for which only the ancient empire of Constantine could offer 
a permanent, comprehensive mould. 


38 Hunt, ‘Art and colonialism’. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Constantinople and the provinces 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


Like the Roman Empire, the Byzantine Empire was defined by its 
capital. The people who identified with the empire called themselves 
Romaioi and the land they inhabited Romania. They were unique in 
medieval Christendom in deriving their ethnic name not from a tribal 
association nor from a territory, but from a city. Although the old, 
original Rome meant nothing to most of them, there was hardly a 
moment in their waking lives when they were not reminded of the 
New Rome, Constantinople. This was the place where the emperor 
lived, where metropolitan bishops were consecrated, tax officials 
appointed, tax-receipts transported, and where people went to order 
the best that money could buy, from a silver dish to an education. Just 
as Rome had been the Urbs par excellence, so Constantinople was the 
Polis, and its importance only increased as Byzantine society became 
less Roman in character. The loss of Antioch and Alexandria to the 
Arabs left Thessalonica as the only other imperial city which ranked 
as a megalopolis. The sacking of one provincial city after another 
(including, in the tenth century, Thessalonica) further enhanced the 
standing of the Queen of Cities which alone had remained inviolate 
under the protection of the Virgin Mother of God. The sense of 
‘national’ unity and purpose which enabled Byzantium to survive the 
invasions of the sixth and seventh centuries was inseparable from the 
survival of Constantinople as a God-guarded city of destiny, whose 
end would mark the end not only of the empire but also of the world.! 

Like the royal capitals of medieval western Europe, Constantinople 
was created and sustained by a monarch's court. Yet the Byzantines 
retained the Roman tradition that it was the city, rather than any 
hereditary claim, which endowed the emperor with legitimacy. 


! P. Alexander, ‘The strength of empire and capital as seen through Byzantine eyes’, 
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Byzantine intellectuals in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
deliberately confused membership of the ruling class with citizenship 
of Constantinople, and talked as if the city and its region had a 
separate status within the empire. This partly reflects the snobbery of 
metropolitans with regard to provincials, partly the parochialism of a 
pre-industrial society which lacked the technical means to grow out of 
a city-state mentality, and partly the archaism of a literary language 
derived from the context of the ancient polis. But it was also a relic of 
the idea that the free subjects of the Roman emperor were citizens of 
the ruling city, and that the imperial senate was the city's aristocracy.? 

Constantinople in the eleventh and twelfth centuries was still 
recognisably the city which had taken shape in late antiquity as exten- 
sion, duplicate, rival and, finally, successor to the old Rome. The city 
had seven hills, two senate houses, and a Capitol. The aqueduct 
which supplied it with water had been built by the Emperor Valens 
(364-78). The massive fortifications which defended it on the land- 
ward side were the work of Theodosius II (408-50). The main 
ceremonial entrance to the city, the Golden Gate, was a triumphal 
arch covered in antique statuary. The avenue leading from this gate to 
the city centre was lined with porticoes, and passed through a series 
of imperial fora with triumphal monuments commemorating the 
emperors Arcadius (395-408), Theodosius I (379-95), Constantine 
(312-37) and Justinian (527-65). The seat of government, the Great 
Palace, was a vast complex of buildings incorporating the original 
palace of Constantine. As in Rome, the palace communicated directly 
with the imperial box in the Circus or Hippodrome, which Septimius 
Severus had built and Constantine had enlarged as a deliberate and 
tangible reminder of Rome's presence on the Bosphoros. The chariot 
races still held there in the twelfth century in the emperor's presence 
between four competing colour factions, Blues, Greens, Reds and 
Whites, perpetuated an ancient Roman tradition. And the greatest of 
the hundreds of churches, which reminded Byzantines that their 
New Rome was also a New Jerusalem, were ancient buildings heavy 
with associations from the age of the Councils and the Fathers: the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, built by Constantius IL, rebuilt by 
Justinian, and adjoined by the two imperial mausolea of Constantine 
and Justinian; the churches of the Blachernae and the Chalkoprateia, 
still perhaps the world's most important shrines of the Virgin Mary; 
the ancient basilicas of the local martyrs Mokios, Agathonikos, and 
Akakios; and many more, including the most famous and splendid of 
all - the Great Church of Hagia Sophia, the Holy Wisdom, rebuilt by 
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Justinian on a scale unprecedented and unsurpassed in the Middle 
Ages.? 

This vast ensemble of late antique and early Christian architecture 
created an urban environment which was almost without parallel in 
the Christian world of the twelfth century. The only other city with a 
comparable landscape of ancient monuments and historic churches 
was Rome itself.* Yet Rome had been sacked several times, it had 
often suffered the ravages of civil war, and it was no longer an 
imperial capital, even after the restoration of the Western Empire. 
Whether the Byzantines realised it or not, there was an element of 
truth in their hackneyed comparison between decrepit old mother 
Rome on the Tiber and her strapping young daughter on the Bos- 
phoros. As the primary apostolic see, with the shrines of Saints Peter 
and Paul, and the capital of an increasingly unified and centralised 
western Church, Rome may have attracted more religious business 
than Constantinople. But its flourishing Christian present was built 
on the ruins of its ancient civic and imperial past. Hildebert of 
Lavardin (1056—1134) drew a contrast between the stupendous but 
crumbling Rome of the Caesars and the more humble but vital Rome 
of the Apostles and the Church triumphant.? Such a contrast would 
have been unthinkable in Constantinople, where the New Rome and 
the New Jerusalem had grown up inseparably, and the great secular 
buildings which had been erected to put the city on a par with Rome, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, remained fundamental to its role as the 
capital of Christian emperors. The Golden Gate, the Fora, the Great 
Palace and the Hippodrome provided the authentic stage-setting for 
the performance of the ritual functions which Byzantines expected of 
their emperor. The setting established a visible link with the remote 
emperors whose claims he perpetuated, and helped to foster the 
morale-boosting illusion that nothing essential had changed. 

Yet the appearance of Constantinople did change, even before the 
sack of 1204. Not only did fires and earthquakes, time and the 
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tinople (IVe-VlIle siècles) (Paris, 1985); idem, "The development of Constantinople as 
an urban centre', The 17th International Byzantine Congress. Major Papers (New York, 
1986), pp. 117-36; Angold, ‘Shaping’, pp. 1ff. Buildings: Mango, Architecture; 
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weather take their toll, necessitating constant restoration and repair 
which were not always forthcoming. Behind the orderly antique 
facade of the colonnades, the triumphal columns, the ancient statu- 
ary, and the great public churches, emerged a typically medieval city, 
where sumptuous palaces loomed over gloomy, crime-ridden alleys;? 
main streets turned into quagmires of mud,’ and the flimsy, combust- 
ible shacks and tenements of the poor clustered around small, private 
neighbourhood churches.* Constantinople was in fact the medieval 
city par excellence, as Odo of Deuil implied when he wrote that ‘just 
as she surpasses other cities in wealth, so, too, does she surpass them 
in vice’.? Although founded in imitation of the great civic centres of 
the ancient world, Constantinople fed on developments which were 
alien to the ancient civic ideal. In some respects, it was the heir not to 
Reme, but to the provincial residences of those third and fourth- 
century soldier emperors whose idea of a capital was an efficient 
military, administrative and ceremonial headquarters, where they 
could be within easy reach of the frontier and did not have to play 
first citizen to a jealous senate and a hungry plebs. To patricians of 
Rome, Antioch and Alexandria, Constantinople must have seemed 
more like an extended, fortified frontier palace than a city as they 
knew it. Pagans like Libanius disapproved, but Christian preachers 
like his pupil John Chrysostom embraced the new ethos enthusiasti- 
cally, by questioning the traditional values of city life, and endorsing 
the notion that the palace was the most important element in the ideal 
city: as Chrysostom said of the City of God, ‘it is not divided into 
forum and palace as with us, but there all is palace’. The aim was 
not so much to undo the fabric of urban society as to alter it according 
to Christian specifications, and the corporate, public life of the polis 
went on in the great cathedrals, in the martyr shrines, and in the 
processions, festivals and philanthropic services which grew up 
around them.! Schools, public notaries, and public baths became 
attached to churches.'? Even monasticism could be incorporated into 
the fabric. Nevertheless, by developing the ideal of personal service 
to a patriarchal God, and by fostering the conviction, to which late 
antique society was highly receptive, that the good life began and 
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ended in the privacy of the home, the Church promoted the 
emergence of the oikos, the household with all its dependents and 
dependencies, as the most important unit in Byzantine society.’ Its 
importance did not have to end with the death of the paterfamilias or 
the extinction of his line, because the Christian oikos could be perpetu- 
ated by conversion into a church, a philanthropic foundation, or a 
monastery.'* The demographic crisis of the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, which greatly reduced the need for public services, resolved 
the tension between the polis and the oikos in favour of the latter. By 
the ninth century, Constantinople was, externally, the greatest 
fortress in a network of kastra, and, internally, an association of oikoi 
dominated by the imperial palace. As the city recovered from the 
Dark Age crisis, it was the oikoi which showed the benefits of expan- 
sion. The emperors Theophilos (827-42) and Basil I (867-86) were 
ambitious builders, but neither of them erected a forum or a public 
bath, a triumphal column or a public statue. Basil restored many of 
the great public churches which had fallen into disrepair, but he built 
hardly any new ones.'? Like Theophilos before him, he built most of 
his new buildings in the imperial palace. The 'privatisation' of city life 
was taken a step further when Romanos I (919-45) arranged to be 
buried, not in one of the imperial mausolea at the Holy Apostles, but 
in the monastery church attached to his private palace.! By the time 
Alexios Komnenos took the throne, it was habitual for emperors to 
spend a considerable amount of time, energy, and public money on 
private monasteries destined to serve as their own personal monu- 
ments." In this they conformed to a practice which was widespread 
among their subjects throughout the empire, from peasants to high 
officials, from men of the world seeking to create a government-proof 
family trust, to holy men concerned for the welfare of the spiritual 
families which they had somewhat reluctantly acquired.'* In the pro- 
cess, certain public churches were converted into monasteries." The 
old public buildings were not entirely neglected. But it is significant 
that when Michael VI (1056-7) tried to renovate the Strategion, one of 

13 Mango, Byzantium, the empire of New Rome, chapter 12; Kazhdan and Epstein, 
Change, pp. 3-4; Magdalino, ‘Oikos’. 
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the city's oldest monumental squares, he was thought to be 
deranged.” 

The Comnenian emperors undoubtedly intended their building 
programme to be seen as part of their general effort to restore the 
empire to the greatness it had enjoyed under those great emperors of 
the past who were vaguely remembered as the ‘Justinians and 
Heraclii'.? As Mango has shown, the surviving monastery churches 
founded by members of the Comnenian family seem to represent a 
deliberate reaction to the architectural experiments of the eleventh 
century, and a return to forms that could be considered more tradi- 
tional.? Alexios l's most ambitious building project was the recon- 
stitution of the Orphanage (Orphanotropheion), one of the oldest of 
the city’s great philanthropic foundations. This patronage linked him 
with the emperor Justin II (565-78). At the same time, it linked him 
with his more recent predecessors John I Tzimiskes (969-75) and 
Michael IV (1034-42), both major benefactors of the leper hospital 
which was attached to the Orphanage. Moreover, Alexios’ recon- 
stituted Orphanotropheion had less in common with the old one than 
with the neighbouring oikos of St George at the Mangana, built by 
Constantine IX Monomachos (1042-55). This richly endowed complex 
comprised a palace, a monastery, a law-school, poor-houses, old-age 
homes, hostels, and a hospital. Alexios’ foundation was similarly 
diversified: it catered not only to orphans, but also to the old and 
infirm, and it incorporated more than one monastic community, as 
well as a church with its own clerical staff. There can be little doubt 
that Alexios was following Monomachos’ example when founding his 
own ‘second city within the royal city’. Although Alexios had very 
different priorities from the now discredited ‘civilian’ regime which 
Monomachos had come to typify, he could not afford to fall short of 
the standard of pious benefaction that emperors like Monomachos 
had set - especially since his own accession had caused more ill 
feeling than any in recent memory. The new Orphanotropheion was 
a conspicuous monument to his piety and philanthropy, and the 
various groups of people who lived from the foundation’s endow- 
ments became the emperor's clients and protégés, members of his 
extended household, with debts of gratitude to himself and his family 
which they would not have incurred had they entered some other 
house.” 

The other major building for which Alexios was directly respon- 
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sible was the ‘great Alexian throne-room’ which he built at the 
Blachernae in the north-west corner of the city. Here again, he was 
renewing an ancient institution, while at the same time following 
recent trends. The Blachernae church, always an important cult 
centre, seems to have attracted new interest in the eleventh century, 
when a miraculous icon of the Virgin was rediscovered. Significantly 
for Alexios, perhaps, this was where Isaac I (1057-9), his uncle and a 
great admirer of Basil II, had resided and had built (or rebuilt) a 
church to St Thekla. In adding to the Blachernae complex, Alexios 
was thus associating himself with the first Comnenian emperor. Alex- 
ios did not abandon the Great Palace as the seat of imperial govern- 
ment, nor did he reside exclusively at the Blachernae. But the triklinos 
he built there was the first step in the development of the Blachernae 
as the main imperial residence. It was symptomatic of the way in 
which he made his own oikos stand out as the focus of imperial 
revival, and did not let it become dwarfed by the vastness of ancient 
state traditions.” 

The imperial foundations of Alexios represented only a part of the 
impact that his reign made on the physical appearance of Constan- 
tinople. Alexios was strongly criticised for having enriched ‘his rela- 
tives and certain of his servants’ to such an extent ‘that they were able 
... to acquire dwellings resembling cities in magnitude, and in mag- 
nificence in no way dissimilar to imperial palaces’. When due 
allowance has been made for the bias and exaggeration in these 
remarks, there is no reason to doubt that the regime instituted by 
Alexios Komnenos resulted in the growth of princely oikoi on an 
almost unprecedented scale, although whether these occupied new 
sites, as opposed to existing residences, is far from clear.” 

Although Alexios, his mother and his wife, Eirene Doukaina, all 
founded monasteries, the task of establishing a Comnenian imperial 
mausoleum fell to John II and his wife Eirene, who founded the great 
monastery of Christ Pantokrator. Both the ‘rule’ (typikon), drawn up 
in 1136, and the churches have survived, and they give us a fairly full 
picture of what the foundation was like.” It incorporated a com- 
munity of eighty monks, an oratory with a chapter of fifty-four clergy, 
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and a hospital that catered for fifty patients and was served by a staff 
of one hundred and three - seventy-six medical and twenty-seven 
service personnel. It was thus a composite foundation in the tradition 
of the Mangana and the new Orphanotropheion. The heart of the 
complex was the monastery church of Christ the All-ruler (Pantokr- 
ator), commissioned by Eirene between 1118 and 1124. John then 
added the oratory church of the Merciful (Eleousa) Mother of God. At 
first a free-standing building, this was later connected with the main 
monastery church by the insertion of a chapel dedicated to the Arch- 
angel Michael, which John designated as a heroon, a burial place for 
himself, his wife and his son. The word heroon recalled the mausolea 
of Constantine and Justinian at the Holy Apostles.? Like the triumph 
which John celebrated in 1135, the chapel of the Archangel Michael 
can plausibly be seen as part of the emperor's effort to cultivate a 
traditional imperial image in these years, when his brother Isaac 
posed a threat to his throne.” It was now becoming important for the 
emperor to assert the primacy, among the princely oikoi of the ever- 
expanding imperial kin group, of the exclusively imperial household 
where only he was master and only his co-emperor was heir. 
Choniates noted that among the testimonies to John's 'magnifi- 
cence’ (ueyaAozoénzeva) were ‘the fine and great churches which he 
built from their foundations’, but he introduced his account of 
Manuel's building policy with the comment that this emperor's ‘love 
of fine things’ (ptAoxaAta) was demonstrated by the numerous and 
great palaces which he erected both inside and outside the city.” 
Other sources, too, give the impression that it was above all as a 
builder of palaces that Manuel made his mark on the landscape of 
Constantinople.? He made major additions to the Blachernae and the 
Great Palace, including large throne rooms at both sites, lavishly 
decorated with mosaics depicting his victories. According to Choni- 
ates, he was responsible for building most of the suburban palaces on 
the Bosphoros to which he, and later twelfth-century emperors, 
frequently resorted. Unfortunately, few of these buildings can be 
dated with any precision. The fact that a part of the Blachernae Palace 
later became known as the house ‘of the German empress’ suggests 
that Manuel's additions to this complex were associated with the 
period of his marriage to Bertha-Eirene of Sulzbach (1146-60). Manuel 
appears to have been based at the Blachernae when he received Louis 
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VII in 1147. One building, probably at the Blachernae, was completed 
about the time of the birth of his daughter Maria (March 1153).?! The 
new throne-room at the Great Palace appears to have been a slightly 
later development, since one of the imperial ‘conquests’ depicted in 
its mosaics took place in 1157. It was definitely in use by 1166, when it 
housed the main sessions of the Council on 'The Father is greater 
than I'. It was probably standing in 1161, when Manuel entertained 
Kılıç Arslan in the Great Palace, and it may have been part of the 
same building programme as the Mouchroutas, the pavilion in 'Per- 
sian' style which is attested in 1200. It is likely that the Mouchroutas 
was built specially to accommodate distinguished Muslim visitors, 
who required special arrangements because their infidel presence 
could not be allowed to defile the icons and other consecrated objects 
which must have abounded in all other parts of the palace.? 

Whether or not Manuel's building activity in the Great Palace was 
in any way connected with the sultan's visit, their combined effect 
was to give the ancient complex a new lease of ceremonial life, not 
only in its new additions, but also in some of its more venerable 
structures, such as the sixth-century Chrysotriklinos and the possibly 
even older Trullan Hall. These structures, and their historical associa- 
tions, made the Great Palace the imperial palace par excellence, and 
ensured that an emperor with Manuel's priorities could never desert 
it entirely for the more Comnenian Blachernae. In any case, the prox- 
imity of Hagia Sophia and the Sea of Marmara gave it enduring 
advantages, as did the sheer continuity within its walls of basic 
administrative installations — barracks, prisons, treasuries, ministries, 
the mint - which were unaffected by the emperor's pattern of 
residence.? The Great Palace provided a very conservative basis to 
the otherwise innovatory Comnenian dynastic system, and it con- 
stituted an essential difference between this and the successor 
dynasties which ruled what was left of the Byzantine world after 
1204. 

The effects which Manuel produced on the fabric of Constantinople 
outside the imperial palaces were even less typical of recent imperial 
patronage. The accent was on public works and on restoration. He 
made extensive additions and repairs to the land and sea walls,” he 
improved the water supply after some prompting, and he restored 
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the column of Constantine.” As far as we know, he did not build a 
single new church or monastery within the city. But he did provide 
money for the restoration of existing churches and monasteries; he 
also founded, at Kataskepe near the northern end of the Bosphoros, a 
monastery supported by state subsidies rather than endowments. 
Whether or not there was more to this policy than its ostensible aim of 
setting a good example of monastic reform, it is clear that he was 
concerned to prevent the proliferation of endowed urban mon- 
asteries, and in this deliberately went against his predecessors and 
most of his relatives.” 

When the French forces of the Fourth Crusade caught their first 
sight of Constantinople, what impressed them besides the city's 'high 
walls and lofty towers’ were its ‘rich palaces and tall churches'.?? 
Apart from obvious ancient monuments like the main structures in 
the Great Palace, the major public churches and a few monastic ones, 
it is likely that most of the palaces and churches visible in 1203 had 
acquired their appearance in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and 
that the skyline and the shoreline were dominated by monuments to 
the century of Comnenian greatness. Approaching the Bosphoros 
from the Sea of Marmara, seafarers might see, behind the sea walls 
and the Stoudios monastery, the palaces of the Angelos family, the 
monastery of St Mamas, restored in Manuel's reign, and the family 
monastery of the Aristenoi.?? Further along they would see the house 
of Andronikos Komnenos at Vlanga, near the Palaiologan family 
monastery of St Demetrios, followed by the palace of the sebastokrator 
Isaac near the old harbour of Sophiae.? Leaving the Great Palace 
behind them as they entered the Bosphoros, they would pass the 
Mangana and the Orphanotropheion. Rounding the promontory and 
sailing up the Golden Horn, they would see a series of Comnenian- 
sponsored buildings up to and including the Blachernae Palace: the 
palace of Botaneiates or Kalamanos,? the palace of a sebastokrator,*! 
the palace complex which Alexios I’s nephew John converted into the 
monastery of Christ Evergetes,? John H's monastery of the Pantokr- 
ator, his grandmother's monastery of Christ Pantepoptes, and his 
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mother's and father's monasteries of the Virgin Kecharitomene and 
Christ Philanthropos.* In the vicinity of the Blachernae were the 
monastery of the Virgin Pammakaristos, founded by Alexios' brother 
Adrian-John,^ the monastery of Christ the Saviour in Chora, restored 
by the sebastokrator Isaac (II), and, between the two, the monastery of 
St John the Baptist at Petra, sponsored by Anna Dalassena and then 
enlarged in the twelfth century by the protasekretis John Ioalites.* 
These are the foundations we know about. Those we do not know 
about may have been at least as numerous. We have to reckon with 
the possibility that all the important male members of the aristocracy 
who lived normal married adult lives had their own oikoi, which 
cannot all have been acquired by the divided inheritance of large 
parental oikoi. Famous monasteries of the Palaiologan period whose 
origins are obscure may date back to a foundation, or refoundation, 
under the Komnenoi: the monastery of Christ Akataleptos is a case in 
point.*é There may even have been major religious institutions which 
have gone completely unmentioned in the surviving sources. A large 
old hospital of St Panteleimon would be completely unknown to us 
but for a passing mention in a fourteenth-century Athonite charter.” 

The appearance and layout of the Comnenian aristocratic oikos, 
whether religious or secular, can be visualised in very general terms, 
and has been discussed elsewhere. Less easy to reconstruct, but 
more relevant to the present purpose, is the exact relationship 
between the individual oikos and the urban society around it. It is not 
sufficient to conclude that this urban society was merely the sum of 
its aristocratic oikoi and their interrelationships. There was more to 
Constantinople than rich palaces and tall churches; there was a teem- 
ing population, now perhaps larger than it had been at any time since 
the sixth century. Geoffrey of Villehardouin put the figure at 400,000 
in 1204, which corresponds exactly to an independent modern 
estimate.? The presence of this populace is felt in the poems of 
‘Ptochoprodromos’ and other twelfth-century texts, not least in 
Choniates, and not only in the deep contempt with which he writes 
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of the senseless, violent role of the mob in political upheavals after 
Manuel's death.” He provides several light-hearted vignettes of the 
colourful street, square, and circus life: fast-food vendors; small boys 
leaving hot scrap iron in the street to tempt the curious passer-by; a 
Turkish stunt-man trying to fly from the parapet above the starting- 
gate in the Hippodrome, and, after his disastrous fall, the money- 
changers rattling their tables in mockery of the visiting sultan and his 
entourage; parrots trained to cry 'The law's a whore' as they flew 
around the city.” 

Another author who conveys a strong sense of life in Constan- 
tinople outside the great oikoi is John Tzetzes. In one letter, Tzetzes 
describes the three-storey tenement in which he lives, sandwiched 
between the children and pigs of the priest upstairs and the hay 
stored by a farmer on the ground floor.” In another letter, inveighing 
against greedy, fraudulent holy men, he contrasts the impunity with 
which they beg and cheat with the harsh treatment served to other 
poor wretches who try to make a living. He gives the example of a 
thief who entered a neighbouring house but fled without taking any- 
thing. Pursued by the household slaves, he jumped off a high wall, 
badly hurting his head as he landed on the rocks and rubble below. 
His pursuers, most of whom were well-built men, seized him and 
asked, 'Are you going to try it again?' Still dizzy from the shock, he 
nodded without thinking, whereupon they beat him mercilessly and 
would have killed him if Tzetzes had not intervened and persuaded 
them to let him go. Similar injustice, writes Tzetzes, was done to poor 
fish and fruit vendors who were whipped for extortion when they 
sold produce, which they had dragged from the quayside to the 
market in stinking old containers, at meagre profits which would 
allow them to pay off the prefect and his vast bureaucracy, and still 
have enough to feed their wretched families.” 

The city population was permanently swelled by visitors to the 
capital on commercial and official business: provincial Greeks, and 
foreigners from all parts of the known and even the unknown 
world.™ Even cultural snobs like Tzetzes picked up smatterings of 
various ‘barbarian’ languages that were widely spoken on the 
streets.” The resident as well as the visiting population was a racial 


°° Ptochoprodromos; Chon., pp. 232, 234ff, 265-6, 290, 349-50, 391ff, 524ff. Cf. Mag- 
dalino, 'Snobbery', pp. 67ff; Hendy, Studies, pp. 588-90. 
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9? Tz., Ep., pp. 31-4. 

5 Ibid., pp. 79-84; cf. Magdalino, ‘Holy man’, E. Papagianne, 'Movayoí xat pavon 
ayoed oto 120 qova. IHagatnofjosiG oe xoofAfjuata tov Exaeyixod BipAtov', 
Bvt&avriaxá 8 (1988), pp. 61-76. 

5 Cf. Eustathios, in FRB, p. 95. 
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and cultural melting-pot not only of voluntary immigrants, but also of 
slaves, freed slaves, and the descendants of slaves, spoils of the 
empire's wars and those of its northern neighbours. Some foreign 
groups formed special enclaves: the Italians in their trading quarters 
by the Golden Horn, and the Jews in their ghetto at Galata to the 
north of the inlet.” 

Most of the common people of Constantinople, apart from the 
completely destitute, probably depended directly on the great 
imperial, religious and aristocratic oikoi, either as servants of one kind 
or another, or as the recipients of charity and largesse. Yet those with 
professional skills could rely to some extent on their professional 
status and professional associations. It has been contended that the 
guild system was now in decline through being more subject to the 
dictates of the city prefect, but the evidence cited in support of this 
contention is hardly conclusive. Indeed, insofar as it shows the con- 
tinuing power of the prefecture, it implies that the system prescribed 
in the Book of the Prefect - whose purpose was, after all, to confirm the 
prefect's jurisdiction — was still largely intact.** Choniates, in narrat- 
ing the first outbreak of popular violence after Manuel's death, des- 
cribes the ‘mob’ as ‘gathered according to associations and mobilised 
according to guilds'.? These were conventional expressions, but it is 
surely significant that Choniates uses them in spite of wanting to 
convey the impression of an undisciplined rabble inflamed by a 
senseless urge for civil unrest. 

just as the administration of Church and State was traditionally 
concentrated in the area of the Great Palace and Hagia Sophia, so 
trade and industry were concentrated in a business quarter extending 
westwards from that area along the Central Avenue (Mese) to the 
Forum of Theodosius. In the Middle Ages, as today, this quarter 
spread down to and along the Golden Horn, where most merchan- 
dise entered and left the city. The Italians who increasingly 
monopolised maritime traffic were based on the Golden Horn, and 
many consumers must have bought directly from them: 
Ptochoprodromos envisages a monk being sent by his superiors to 
ask the Venetians the price of cheese.” 

The topographical texture of the business quarter is documented in 
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some detail by the inventories (praktika) delineating the boundaries of 
the premises which twelfth-century emperors granted by chrysobull 
to the Venetians, Pisans and Genoese. Access from the Golden Horn 
was by way of landing-stages (skalai) surrounded by gutters and 
fenced off by railings from the public street which ran between the 
foreshore and the sea walls. Inside the walls were public streets and 
arcades or malls (emboloi) lined with a variety of commercial and non- 
commercial premises. The former included bakeries, mills, joineries, 
money-changing stalls, and the shops of butchers and candlemakers. 
The non-commercial premises included not only ordinary houses, 
neighbourhood churches and small monasteries, but also a hospital 
and a large princely palace. The properties adjoining the Italian 
enclaves all belonged to churches and monasteries, among them 
some very old foundations. The real-estate of the enclaves themselves 
was presumably Crown or fiscal property at the time when it was 
ceded to the Italians, though some of it had previously belonged to 
private owners.$! 

Few other parts of the city can have been as busy or as densely 
varied as the quarter in which the Italian concessions were situated. 
The huge area between the Constantinian and Theodosian walls 
presented a largely rural aspect. There were also, evidently, 
exclusively residential quarters, like that of ta Pittakia where several of 
the lower aristocracy had their houses.® With these qualifications, 
however, the praktika of the Italian concessions may be taken to 
illustrate certain essential features of a typical Constantinopolitan 
neighbourhood: the mixture of functions, buildings, occupants and 
owners existing side by side; the preponderance of ecclesiastical land- 
lords; and the continued existence, beneath the surface changes of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, of a much older urban skeleton. 


ASIA MINOR 


Constantinople, at the meeting point of Europe and Asia, was ideally 
situated to be the capital of an empire divided between two con- 
tinents. Yet only for about fifty years, in the eleventh century, did it 
actually stand at the empire’s geographical centre. Before the reign of 
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Basil II, the territorial base of that empire had been Asia Minor. After 
1071, it shifted permanently to the Balkans, except for a period in the 
thirteenth century, when western Asia Minor formed the heartland of 
the ‘Empire of Nicaea’. The Empire of Nicaea was itself built on a 
twelfth-century restoration of imperial power in Anatolia, a fact for 
which the Comnenian emperors, especially Manuel, have not always 
been given the credit they deserve. But this Comnenian restoration 
was gradual and limited, and could never have happened if the 
empire had not been secure in the Greek peninsula, Macedonia and 
Thrace. Asia Minor, excluding the Pontos, was entirely lost to Alexios 
at his accession, and not until the First Crusade did the Byzantine 
reoccupation go beyond the coastline of the Sea of Marmara. By then, 
the administration, economy, and land-ownership of the area had 
been thoroughly disrupted. As the imperial forces occupied and gar- 
risoned the coastlands and river valleys, town by town, fortress by 
fortress, they did their best to restore the status quo that the Turks 
had upset. But western Asia Minor was now a frontier zone as it had 
never been before, even in the days of the great Arab invasions. The 
political and military frontier between the empire and the neighbour- 
ing Turkish states — that of the Danishmendids in the north, and the 
Seljukid Sultanate of Konya in the south — was fluid enough, with 
towns like Kastamon, Dadibra, Gangra, Neokaisareia, Ankyra, 
Kotyaion, Dorylaion, Sozopolis, and Philomelion being lost almost as 
soon as they were recaptured. The economic, social and cultural 
frontier between Greeks and Turks was even less clear cut. On the 
one hand, there were Greeks who lived under Turkish rule, and 
wanted to keep it that way. On the other hand, although the Turks 
were quickly forced out of the lowland towns and fortresses, the 
nomadic Türkmen were not so easily denied access to the surround- 
ing countryside, which their pastoral economy required for winter 
grazing and the acquisition, through a combination of trading and 
raiding, of food, clothes and equipment that they could not produce. 
Their effect on lowland society was not invariably destructive, even 
where their flocks grazed winter crops, and much of the marshier 
alluvial land was probably uncultivable at the time. But their greater 
mobility and greater numbers gave them an advantage in their deal- 
ings with sedentary Byzantine society which normally allowed them 
to take more than they gave. Thus the reconstitution of provincial 
society in western Asia Minor lagged behind the skeletal restoration 
of imperial administration. Eustathios of Thessalonica likened the 
process to a succession of waves, corresponding to the three Com- 
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nenian emperors: the first drove the Turks back from the sea, the 
second pushed them back further, while the third removed them 
completely.5" Evidence for the fortifications built by Alexios, John and 
Manuel shows that this description is essentially accurate. Alexios 
fortified places on the coast; John built fortresses which guarded the 
approaches to the valleys and coastlands; Manuel filled the gaps in 
this protective line and also, in the mid 1170s, planted fortified towns 
on the plateau itself. John's fortresses at Lopadion, Achyraous and 
Laodicaea must have made a decisive difference in the restoration of 
agricultural prosperity, to which he also undoubtedly contributed by 
settling groups of captured Serbs near Nicomedia.9 Yet Byzantine 
Anatolia had still not returned to normal at the end of his reign. This 
is clear above all from Odo of Deuil's account of the misfortunes 
suffered by the armies of the Second Crusade. Of the general situa- 
tion in Romania’, as he called Anatolia, he wrote that 


the Turks now possess a great part and, after expelling the Greeks, have 
devastated another part; but where the Greeks still hold castles the two 
peoples divide the revenues. They [the Greeks] always lose (but since they 
possess much they cannot lose all at once), for mercenaries do not suffice a 
people without forces of its own. Nicomedia first showed us this; set among 
thorns and brambles, her lofty ruins testify to her former glory and her 
present masters' inactivity. 


After the German army had retreated from its disastrous march on 
Konya and joined the French at Nicaea, both armies proceeded to 
Lopadion and 'Esseron' (probably Achyraous), whence they decided 
to head for Adramyttion and then follow the coast as far as Ephesos, 
rather than take the direct inland route "which could be traversed in 
eight days but was not abundantly furnished with supplies'. This 
suggests that the inland plains and valleys of southern Bithynia and 
Mysia were not agriculturally productive at the time. On the coast 
itself the crusaders found 'many cities in ruins', along with some 
recently fortified places. In the Meander valley, the Byzantines were 
in full control of Laodicaea, although the local commander was 
apparently more concerned to preserve good relations with the win- 
tering Türkmen than to help the crusaders, and took care to empty 
the town of provisions before the latter arrived. Even when they 
reached Attaleia the crusaders were harassed by Turks right outside 
the town walls.9 

Such was the state of western Asia Minor as Manuel inherited it. 
How did he affect it, and how would the crusaders have found the 
journey thirty years later? The Byzantine histories and imperial pane- 
gyrics all agree that Manuel's campaigns and fortifications greatly 
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increased the security and prosperity of the area.” Particularly 
informative is the panegyric by Eustathios referred to earlier. The 
author, writing in January 1176, claims that it was rare for the Turks 
to see the sea, 'except for those who are sent for trade, and those who 
under treaty (ózx60nzovóoi buy pasture for their animals on the 
plains': in other words, Manuel's treaty with the sultan required the 
Türkmen to pay for their winter grazing.” Eustathios also states that 
'there are no longer some portions for us and others for the "gen- 
tiles", but all belong to us’.” This probably indicates that Manuel 
ended the division of revenues between Greeks and Turks in the 
reconquered areas, which Odo of Deuil had noted. We may be 
cautious of Eustathios' further information that 'roads which were 
formerly impassible to Christians have now become avenues thrown 
wide open to traffic, and not only to armed men... Already women 
venture on these roads, among them those used to a life of luxury, 
city dwellers, whom holy desire encourages to visit the holy places.’” 
But we can surely believe Choniates when he says that Manuel trans- 
formed the region of Chliara, Pergamon and Adramyttion into the 
flourishing province called Neokastra ('Newcastles) from the fact 
that he improved the defences of the three main towns and built 
fortresses to protect the plains." It was probably in this area that 
Manuel settled the Serbian and Hungarian captives which he took in 
his campaigns of 1149-51, and that Kılıç Arslan II would have seen 
the new imperial fortresses which lay on his route from Konya to 
Constantinople in 1161.7? The treaty resulting from this visit not only, 
as we have just seen, reduced Turkish exploitation of imperial ter- 
ritory, but also, as we saw in the previous chapter, obliged the sultan 
to assist the emperor in the reconquest of Cappadocia. Although Kiliç 
Arslan did not observe this condition, the fact that Manuel demanded 
it suggests that Byzantine government and society in Asia Minor 
were now capable of expansion. The building of Dorylaion and 
Soublaion points to the same conclusion, as does the 1176 expedition 
against Konya, which has been shown to have reached much further 
east, and to have been less of a victory for the sultan than had 
traditionally been supposed." 

The evidence for Manuel's achievements in Asia Minor thus sug- 
gests that he remedied all the deficiencies of imperial administration 
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which Odo of Deuil had noticed in 1147. He ended the system of 
shared exploitation with the Turks; he made the Türkmen pay for 
winter pasture; he made the roads safer for travellers, and restored 
stability and prosperity to precisely that part of the interior — the area 
between Lopadion and Philadelphia - where the Second Crusade had 
diverted to the coast, and, even there, found the going hard. In 
addition, he improved the defences of Attaleia and possibly other 
coastal places, and the walls of Nicaea were strengthened during his 
reign. It may be significant that when his son Alexios II was over- 
thrown by Andronikos, the most serious provincial resistance to the 
usurper came from cities of Asia Minor - Nicaea, Prousa and 
Philadelphia.” 

If the restoration of the empire in Asia Minor is assessed not in 
terms of the vast territories which the Komnenoi failed to recover, but 
in terms of the territory which they managed to dominate effectively, 
that restoration can be regarded as successful. By the end of Manuel’s 
reign, the Byzantines controlled all the rich agricultural lowlands of 
the peninsula, leaving only the less hospitable mountain and plateau 
areas to the Turks. It is thus reasonable to conclude that the 
Komnenoi were able to live with the limits of their reconquest, and 
that Manuel's attempts to extend this into the interior, first with the 
sultan's help, and then by leading a crusade against him, were essen- 
tially opportunistic. The cost of holding and administering places like 
Amasya, Sivas, Kayseri and Konya would have been enormous, and 
the financial return negligible. However, it is important to recognise 
the sentimental attraction of such places for the many aristocratic 
families who had once had homes and estates in Asia Minor; their 
recovery would greatly have enhanced Manuel's reputation as the 
equal of the great soldier emperors of the tenth century, and the 
legendary Cappadocian warlord Digenes Akrites."? More practically, 
the occupation of the interior would have given Byzantine Anatolia 
certain decisive advantages, lack of which was to prove fatal after 
Manuel's death, and, even during his lifetime, compromised the suc- 
cess of his efforts. As long as the political frontier between Turks and 
Byzantines corresponded effectively to the environmental frontier 
between upland and lowland, the sedentary population of the former 
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required constant, undistracted government attention in order to 
maintain their precarious balance of interests with the Türkmen - 
who for their part did not need state protection in order to dominate 
the surrounding mountain and plateau areas. From 1180 to 1204, and 
again after 1261, the instability and the distraction of the central 
government upset the balance to an extent that might have been 
mitigated by a deeper frontier zone. 

The interior of Anatolia was, moreover, vital to land communica- 
tions between coastal areas. This is obvious in the case of Cilicia, to 
which the most direct route from Constantinople lay through the 
centre of the peninsula. But even Attaleia and Trebizond were more 
easily reached from the west via the interior than via the coast. It is 
thus possible that the failure to re-establish a Byzantine presence in 
central Anatolia not only compromised the success of Comnenian 
policies in Cilicia and Antioch, but also accelerated the tendency for 
the southern and northern coastal regions to develop separately from 
the Aegean hinterland - a tendency which reached its logical conclu- 
sion in the early thirteenth century, when the Armenian Kingdom of 
Cilicia, the Empire of Trebizond, and the Empire of Nicaea all went 
their independent ways, while Attaleia, after a brief spell of 
independence, fell to the Sultanate of Rum. But the inherent separat- 
ism of Cilicia and the Pontos had long been apparent in the entren- 
ched power of local magnate families — the Rupenids, Hetoumids, 
Gabrades and Kassianoi.” As for Attaleia, it is revealing that this was 
to have been included, along with Cyprus and Cilicia, in the 
appanage which John II intended to bestow on Manuel.” All these 
areas had closer links with each other than with Constantinople. 

What little we know about life in the Asiatic provinces in the 
twelfth century is due mainly to the fact that Niketas Choniates was a 
native of the area. There are, however, a few other sources which 
give a detailed impression of how the Turkish occupation of Anatolia 
and the Byzantine reoccupation of its western provinces had affected 
local society. A document of 1133 from the monastery of Lembos near 
Smyrna shows the provincial authorities and notables upholding the 
monastery's claim to properties which had been appropriated by a 
local peasant after the invasion of the 'godless Hagarenes'. We learn 
that the invasion had been destructive and disruptive to the point 
that the monastery had almost disappeared, but that by 1133 it had 
been restored to the point that its abbot and his landlord, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, could think about taking a property dis- 
pute to court and could appeal to the power and the records of 
imperial bureaucracy. Another document shows that by Manuel's 
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reign, another Constantinopolitan landlord, the Pantokrator monas- 
tery, had acquired local property; this too was subject to encroach- 
ment by neighbouring peasants, but not, it seems, as a result of 
Turkish disruption. Documents from the monasteries of Latros and 
Hiera near the mouth of the Meander tell a similar story: in the period 
1127-45, local landowners, in the wake and with the help of a 
reimposed imperial administration, were still in the process of 
recovering rights which they had lost during the destructive ravages 
of the ‘barbarian sword’; by 1157—75, they had settled into the routine 
of property disputes with their neighbours and complaints against 
the exactions of the fisc.?! 

Some more information on life in Byzantine Asia Minor can be 
gleaned from literary sources for the careers of two local bishops. The 
letters of George Tornikes concerning his appointment as 
Metropolitan of Ephesos about 1155 contain some brief but graphic 
allusions to the condition of his diocese. The see was one which 
others had turned down and Tornikes clearly accepted with some 
reluctance. The cathedral church of St John the Theologian was in a 
dilapidated state, with vegetation and birds’ nests festooning the 
roof, and, inside, showers of mosaic cubes raining from the ceiling; 
every time the metropolitan entered his church he risked being hit on 
the head by a lump of concrete. The local people were ‘more ferocious 
than leopards and slyer than foxes, and as rich in evil as they are 
poverty-stricken in everything else. We find only the earth hospit- 
able, providing in rich abundance all that is needful to men - but the 
people turn even this into a wilderness.' Like the proverbial vineyard, 
the church of Ephesos was once leafy and sprawling. "The vines 
remain, but thin and sickly and infested by sheep and mosquitoes.’ 
This picture is fairly consistent with that which Odo of Deuil had 
formed of 'Ephesos, which, among the ruins of her ancient glory, has 
the venerable relics of her former state, the tomb of St John, located 
on a certain mound of earth and surrounded by a wall erected in 
order to keep out the pagans'. As far as Tornikes was concerned, 
however, it was not the 'pagans' who were responsible for the state of 
his diocese, but the local tax officials. Although he prudently 
exculpated their superior, the local doux, he evidently was not spared 
the slow and arduous journey to the latter's headquarters at Philadel- 
phia in order to remonstrate about administrative abuses which he 
does not specify but which, he says, sullied the governor's good 
name and imperial blood.” 

The fullest picture of provincial life in twelfth-century Asia Minor is 
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to be found in an encomium by Niketas Choniates' brother Michael to 
a former bishop of Chonai, their native town, which lay at some 
distance inland, near the point where the Meander river leaves the 
mountains and enters its alluvial valley floor. The encomium is a 
rhetorical homily, concerned to present an icon of spiritual virtue 
rather than to convey topographical and geographical information. 
Yet it is clear that Michael's hagiographical admiration for the man 
. who had been his spiritual mentor, and his brother's godfather, was 
inseparable from fond memories of the place where he had spent his 
early years. In sketching and illustrating his hero's episcopal career of 
over thirty years, he reveals much about local realities. 

When Niketas took up his appointment some time before 1145, he 
was deterred neither by the length of the journey, nor by 'the bar- 
barians encamped (xagacxnvotvtes) near his see’. He made it his 
first task to repair the church of the Archangel Michael, a famous 
pilgrimage centre 'perfected by the manifold hand of emperors, but 
ravaged by the teeth of time'. He persuaded certain court dignitaries 
who knew and respected him to contribute towards the restoration 
costs, although most of these were met from diocesan revenues. 
Along with the physical renovation of the church, he undertook the 
moral regeneration of his flock. Among other things, this meant root- 
ing out injustice in the distribution of agricultural land, whereby he 
restored property to those who were unjustly deprived, and took it 
away from people who had acquired more than their due.™ 

Once when he took the 'high road of Lydia' to confer with the 
secular authorities, he was attacked by a group of Turks.” In the end 
they not only released him and his companions unharmed, but left 
them their mules. This miraculous escape did not, however, greatly 
amaze the people of Chonai, because this was not the first time his 
prayers had saved them from Turkish attacks: 


The town was almost the only place that remained uncaptured by the Turks. 
For they failed to overrun the whole of Asia only to the extent that they were 
unable to despoil Chonai, as long as it was fortified by the wall of his 
presence. For that nation, bursting forth from high in the east, flooded every- 
thing, but this town alone remained above water, since it had this most just 
and perfect Noah securing it inside and out. 


Thus Niketas refused to admit heretics, or to readmit the Jews, even 
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when they promised to serve and enrich the church in their tradi- 
tional capacity as tanners and dyers.5 

The annual trade fair (wavyyvets) associated with the feast of the 
Archangel Michael drew merchants not only from all the imperial 
provinces of Asia Minor, but also from the Turkish capital, Konya. 
On one occasion a quarrel arose between the Greeks and the Turks; 
the former, who were unarmed, took refuge in the church, where 
Niketas was celebrating the liturgy. As the Turks seemed about to 
break in, Niketas was urged to abandon the service or finish it hastily. 
Yet such was his devotion to the sacrament that he refused — and his 
faith was rewarded when the quarrel subsided as quickly as it had 
begun.” 

Niketas had a strong distaste for money and financial affairs. This, 
as Michael tacitly admits, made him somewhat ineffective in standing 
up to the tax officials and representing the interests of his flock with 
the local governor or at the imperial court. But he made up for it with 
his gift of prophecy, and with the efficacy of his prayers, which saved 
local farmers from locusts and drought. 

In one respect, the Encomium of Niketas confirms what is immedi- 
ately obvious from the map, and is also clear from Niketas Choniates’ 
history: that Chonai was situated precariously on the frontiers of 
Byzantine Asia Minor, in an area where attacks by Turkish marauders 
were a daily occurrence, and even peaceful commercial contacts with 
Turks were likely to erupt into violence which put the local Greeks at 
a disadvantage. In other respects, however, the picture that emerges 
is of a normal Byzantine provincial town set in a prosperous agri- 
cultural region dotted with monasteries, and beset by the standard 
problems of disputed property rights, fiscal harassment, pests and 
drought. There are even two indications that local conditions were 
more favourable than might have been expected. One is the fact that 
pilgrims to the Holy Land still came by this route. The other is the 
statement that Chonai remained less affected by Turkish depreda- 
tions than most, if not all, other parts of Byzantine Asia Minor. 
Incredible as it may seem, this statement has to be taken seriously, 
since the author makes it in order to prove the sanctity of his hero: for 
him, the extraordinarily flourishing condition of Chonai was visible 
proof of the extraordinary godliness of a bishop who put the spiritual 
purity of his flock before their material prosperity. While accepting 


% Mich. Chon., I, p. 53. As I have argued elsewhere ('Enlightenment', p. 368), 
Michael seems to be referring to a widespread expulsion of Jews from town centres 
at some time in the past, after which other bishops (but not Niketas!) had readmit- 
ted them as paroikoi. 

8? Mich. Chon., I, pp. 56ff; Sp. Vryonis Jr, ‘The panegyris of the Byzantine saint’, in The 
Byzantine saint, ed. Hackel, p. 216. 

88 Mich. Chon., I, pp. 47-8; see above, p. 44 n. 58. 
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the phenomenon, however, we may be inclined to see it more in 
terms of the good relations between Greeks and Turks in the upper 
Meander valley, which Odo of Deuil noted so bitterly at Laodicaea in 
1147.9? Whether this symbiosis was the result of local initiatives, or of 
agreements between the emperor and the sultan - the upper 
Meander valley being the part of Byzantine Asia Minor closest to the 
sultan's capital — it shows that the general pattern outlined earlier was 
subject to great regional variation; the regions which adjusted best to 
the Turkish occupation of the uplands were not necessarily those 
furthest from the frontier. 


THE BALKANS”? 


Just as the Turkish occupation of the interior of Asia Minor was 
decisive for the development of the coastal and lowland areas which 
reverted to imperial rule, so the empire’s European provinces were 
permanently, but positively, affected by the failure of the Normans 
and Pechenegs to establish themselves in the Balkan peninsula. The 
priority which Alexios I had attached to defeating these enemies 
demonstrates how vital the lands which they had threatened were to 
the empire’s survival, and the success of his Balkan campaigns fur- 
ther confirmed the empire’s basic dependence on the agricultural 
wealth of Greece, Macedonia, and Thrace. This wealth was of exactly 
the same kind as that produced in the Aegean hinterland of Asia 
Minor. The land which produced it, moreover, was characterised by 
exactly the same symbiotic tension between highland and lowland, 
interior and coastland. In Europe, too, the physical frontier which 
divided the geographical zones tended to correspond to a social and 
cultural frontier dividing sedentary, agriculturalist Greeks from 
nomadic or semi-nomadic pastoralists of other linguistic groups: the 
Vlachs, Albanians and various tribes of Slavs. From the seventh to 
eleventh centuries, these peoples had given rise to a Balkan state — 


8° OD, p. 112. The history of Laodicaea in the twelfth century is puzzling. Choniates 
says that John II fortified it when he recaptured it from the Turks (p. 12), but later he 
recounts that some time between 1161 and 1176 Kılıç Arslan H sacked the town, 
‘which was not yet settled in the way it looks now, nor secured by mighty walls, but 
spreading out in villages at the foot of the local mountains' (p. 124). This would 
seem to indicate two stages of fortification: (1) a citadel, built by John; (2) a town 
wall, constructed after Manuel's reign. However the evidence is interpreted, it 
suggests that local conditions were generally secure under Manuel, and the popula- 
tion on the increase. 

See in general Obolensky, Byzantine commonwealth; R. Browning, Byzantium and 
Bulgaria (London, 1975); Fine, Early medieval Balkans; Hendy, Studies, pp. 78-90; 
Winnifrith, Viachs; Cheynet, Pouvoir, pp. 387-92. See also, for particular regions, 
the following: Magdalino, ‘Between Romaniae’, and historico-geographical studies 
cited there; Ducellier, La facade maritime; Kravari, Villes et villages. 
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the First Bulgarian Empire — which had extended deep into northern 
Greece, Macedonia and Thrace. In the words of John Tzetzes, ‘From 
the Pindos mountains and the area of Larissa, and from Dyrrachion, 
they [the Bulgarians] once held sway almost as far as Constantinople 
itself, until the reign of the mighty emperor Basil [II], who completely 
subjugated them, and made them subservient to the power of the 
Romans.^! Yet only half a century after Tzetzes wrote, the revolt of 
Peter and Asan led to the formation of a 'Second Bulgarian Empire' 
which had roughly the same ethnic basis and, for a time, the same 
geographical limits as its predecessor.” This suggests that the boun- 
dary evoked by Tzetzes represented the natural line of equilibrium 
between the two ecological and cultural worlds of the peninsula. 
Even south of this line, imperial law and order were precarious. 
Benjamin of Tudela noted in 1162 that the Vlachs of central Greece 
robbed and killed travellers with impunity.? It must have been 
shortly after this that Alexios Kontostephanos used military force 
against 'the fearsome and outlandish barbarians who inhabit the 
rough and impenetrable mountains of Hellas', and who, until his 
governorship, had been bandits and tax-evaders.?* In the Balkans, 
then, as in Asia Minor, the balance between highland and lowland 
interests was artificially maintained by state intervention in defence 
of the latter — or rather, of the state's ability to exploit them. 

On the whole, however, the balance in Europe was less heavily 
weighted against the empire and those who identified with it. The 
Vlachs and Slavs had been in the Balkans much longer than the 
Türkmen had been in Asia Minor, and the Slavs, at least, were agri- 
culturalists as well as pastoralists.? They were also, despite the 
presence among them of sizeable Bogomil, Paulician, and Armenian 
Monophysite communities, predominantly Orthodox, and their 
hostility lacked any religious dimension. As for the political dimen- 
sion, that of ‘Bulgarian Empire’, this might not have been revived but 
for the ineptitude of Isaac II in dealing, first, with the grievances of 
Peter and Asan, and then with the revolt to which they led. That 
revolt, like the secession of the Serbs and Cilician Armenians from 
imperial rule, was regional and aristocratic before it was national and 
popular; indeed, it had much in common with the revolt of Theodore 
Mangaphas in Philadelphia.’ Just as Mangaphas owed his success to 


91 Tz., Hist., no. 10. 185ff. 

?? R. L. Wolff, ‘The "Second Bulgarian Empire"; its history and origins to 1204', 
Speculum, 24 (1949), pp. 167—206, repr. in idem, Studies in the Latin Empire of Constan- 
tinople (London, 1976). 

% Benjamin of Tudela, tr. Adler, p. 11. 

%4 Noctes, p. 145 (Euthymios Malakes). 

35 The Serbs were an extreme case of a pastoral economy: WT, p. 916. 

% See Cheynet, ‘Philadelphie’, esp. 52-3. 
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his position in a frontier capital where he could enlist the aid of the 
Turks, so Peter and Asan survived the imperial attempt to crush them 
by taking refuge beyond the Danube with the Cumans, upon whom 
they then relied heavily for the formation and extension of their state. 
In other words, the Byzantines were easily capable of holding the 
internal frontier against inland and upland ‘predators’ as long as they 
could hold the external frontier against neighbouring powers, and 
did not allow the two frontiers to coincide. It is greatly to the credit of 
the Comnenian emperors, especially Manuel, that they restored and 
consolidated the external Balkan frontier which had been established 
by Basil II. Their strenuous military efforts to keep Serbia under close 
feudal control, to impose client status on Hungary, and to restore 
Dalmatia to imperial rule resulted in the maintenance of a deep inter- 
mediate zone between the Danube and the Mediterranean littoral. 
William of Tyre states, and Odo of Deuil confirms, that it was deliber- 
ate government policy to keep at least the northern part of this zone 
uninhabited and uncultivated in order to deter invaders.” 
However, military force and depopulation were not the only means 
which the government employed to secure the internal frontier. As 
we have seen, Manuel was remembered in Dalmatia for having been 
‘not an exactor of tribute, but a most liberal distributor of his 
wealth'.?? Given that this wealth was obtained by the taxation of other 
provinces, it is reasonable to deduce that the Dalmatian cities were 
granted exceptional fiscal concessions when they rejoined the empire 
in 1165-6. It would certainly be rash to generalise on the basis of this 
very indirect evidence from what may have been an exceptional fron- 
tier area. But it is at least conceivable that other frontier communities 
- for example the towns of the lower Danube - were granted a 
measure of fiscal exemption in return for their loyalty, and Choniates' 
explanation of the revolt of Peter and Asan seems to suggest that 
neither the towns of north-eastern Bulgaria nor the Vlachs of the 
Haemus mountains had been subject to heavy fiscal demands before 
Isaac II made his ill-advised, or ill-executed, decision to provide for 
the celebration of his wedding to Margaret of Hungary out of the 
imperial domains in this area, rather than pay for them from public 
funds.” In this context, it may be recalled that Basil II had allowed his 


7 WT, p. 166; OD, p. 32; cf. Hendy, Studies, pp. 35-9. 

%8 Thomas of Spalato, ed. Rački, p. 73 (ed. Klaić, p. 171); see above, p. 9o. 
Kekaumenos advised generals to correct fiscal abuses, ‘especially on the frontiers’: 
ed. Litavrin, p. 152. 

*?9 Attaleiates (CSHB), p. 204, mentions ‘many great cities’ on the lower Danube in the 
eleventh century, and al-Idrisi describes them as flourishing in the twelfth: Tomas- 
chek, 'Zur Kunde’, pp. 298ff; cf. E. Stanescu, ‘Byzance et les pays roumains aux 
IXe-XVe siécles’, XIVe Congrés International des Etudes Byzantines, Rapports, IV 
(Bucharest, 1971), pp. 16ff; Harvey, Economic expansion, pp. 224-5. For the origin of 
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newly conquered Bulgarian subjects to pay their taxes in kind rather 
than in cash, and that the later abolition of this concession led to a 
major Bulgarian revolt.!9? 

It is true that the major literary sources for life in Comnenian 
'Bulgaria' - the letters of Theophylact, Archbishop of Bulgaria at 
Ochrid under Alexios I,'! a letter written by Nikephoros Basilakes 
from Philippopolis c.1157,' and two letters written by Gregory Anti- 
ochos from the region of Sardica (Sofia) in the early 1170s? — paint a 
general picture of unrelieved wretchedness. Yet it is important to 
appreciate that these letters belonged to a tradition of rhetorical com- 
plaint which exaggerated the inconveniences of a situation, partly in 
order to entertain, and partly to elicit sympathy and support.’ The 
complaining letter was particularly cultivated by bishops crying 
poverty to the secular authorities. Theophylact is one of the most 
notable examples, others being his kinsman George Tornikes at 
Ephesos and Michael Choniates at Athens. Basilakes and Antiochos 
were not complaining for professional reasons, but it is clear that their 
complaints were related to the involuntary circumstances which had 
brought them to Bulgaria, and that the deprivations of which they 
complained - good weather, bread, wine, fruit and fish - had more to 
do with the physical geography than the prosperity of the country. 
Antiochos indeed admits, in his first letter, that the region of Sardica 
had great abundance of the pastoral products in which it was 
naturally rich. His second letter, written from a waterless wilderness 
some days' journey from Sardica, may well reflect conditions in the 
depopulated zone south of the Danube. It is unlikely that this zone 
extended any further south than Ni3."° The imperial aristocracy had 


the Vlach revolt, see Chon., p. 368. The sense of the information is hard to follow, 
and has been variously misinterpreted. I take it to mean that Isaac's agents 
exceeded their instructions, by making demands not only on the imperial estates, 
but also on Anchialos and other neighbouring towns, where they seized livestock 
that had been brought there for winter pasture by the Vlachs from the Haemus. In 
other words, the intention seems to have been to supply the provisions for the 
wedding feast direct from the land, rather than purchasing them on the market in 
Constantinople. Isaac was therefore not necessarily being mean, as Choniates 
implies, but may have been practising the laudable virtue of ‘living off his own’: cf. 
Magdalino, 'KaiserkritiK', p. 331, n. 30. 

19 John Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, p. 412. 

101 Theophylact, II; see Obolensky, Six Byzantine portraits, pp. 34-82; E. P. Papagianne, 
‘Pooodoyixés mAnoopooies ànó èmotohég voU MeyóAov Baoreiov (329/31-379) 
xai toô Oeopviáxtov "Axoióac', KaOnucown twh, pp. 4o1ff; eadem, ‘Ou Bovi- 
yagou otg exiotoAgs tov OeopvAdxtov Ayetdac, I’ IaveAAQgvio loroguxó 
Zvvéógio. IHoaxtixá (Thessaloniki, 1989), pp. 63-72. 

1? Nik. Bas., Or. et ep., pp. 114-15. 

103 Ed. Darrouzés, ‘Deux lettres’; cf. Kazhdan and Franklin, Studies, pp. 219-21. 
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interests in Sardica, Philippopolis and Skopje.’ As for Ochrid, there 
is evidence which directly contradicts the negative impression created 
by Theophylact — who was, significantly, trying to dispel the image of 
extraordinary wealth and luxury that attached to his see.!?7 In the 
early thirteenth century, John Apokaukos, Metropolitan of Naupak- 
tos, advised George Bardanes to take up his appointment as Bishop of 
Grevena in the archdiocese of Ochrid, because Bulgarian bishoprics 
were much more prosperous than metropolitan sees elsewhere. 
Indeed, he recalled that in his days on the patriarchal staff in Con- 
stantinople, it was only considerations of prestige which prevented 
him and his colleagues from seeking preferment to a ‘Bulgarian’ 
bishopric, rather than to a venerable metropolitan see. Despite recent 
troubles ~ Apokaukos must mean the Latin and Bulgarian invasions 
of Macedonia - which had impoverished the bishoprics in question, 
Grevena was still preferable to the see of Vonitza, on the coast of 
Epiros, in all things apart from the fact that the latter had a Greek- 
speaking population.!9 

The prosperity of which Apokaukos writes originated in Basil I's 
reconstitution of the Bulgarian Church under the autocephalous 
Archbishopric of Ochrid in partial compensation for his abolition of 
the Bulgarian patriarchate. Basil provided the Bulgarian clergy with 
substantial endowments and fiscal privileges. Although the govern- 
ment of Alexios I may not have respected the privileges as much as 
Theophylact could have wished, the evidence from one suffragan 
bishopric, Stagoi, suggests that the endowments had actually 
increased by the mid twelfth century.'? That the Archbishopric of 
Ochrid was both highly desirable and highly favoured at the begin- 
ning of Manuel's reign is confirmed by the fact that its incumbent at 
the time was none other than the emperor's cousin, John 
Komnenos.!!? It is also worth noting that the Via Egnatia, the over- 
land route between Thessalonica and Dyrrachion which passed 
through the heart of 'Bulgaria', was well used in the twelfth century 
for travel to and from western Europe: Manuel's German bride came 
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this way in 1142, and Frederick Barbarossa's ambassador Wibald of 
Stablo was leaving by it when he died at Pelagonia in 1158.!!! 


THE MARITIME FRONT 


The prosperity of the Balkan interior may, then, reflect a government 
policy of positive fiscal discrimination. It may also have had some- 
thing to do with the undoubted fact that during the twelfth century 
the empire's external defence of its European provinces was more 
effective on the continental than on the maritime front. Hungarian, 
Cuman and Serbian aggression was sporadic, and imperial reprisals 
more than made up for it, but the threat to the Greek mainland and 
islands posed by sea-borne invaders and raiders was constant and, on 
occasions, extremely damaging. In 1122, a Venetian crusading fleet 
attacked Corfu on its way to Syria, and, on its return in 1125, 
plundered Rhodes, Kos, Samos, Chios, Lesbos, Andros and 
Methone.!? The Sicilian force which captured Corfu in 1147 
systematically raided the Greek mainland and islands in a series of 
attacks, of which the sackings of Corinth and Thebes were only the 
most spectacular; Athens and Methone were among other places that 
suffered, and Monemvasia was the only important coastal town 
which escaped.!'? Seven years later, well-informed clerics on the 
patriarch's staff were turning down offers of promotion to the high- 
ranking metropolitan see of Corinth — an interesting contrast to the 
desirability of "Bulgarian' bishoprics.!* Neither the Ionian nor the 
Aegean coast was free from attack until the cessation of hostilities in 
1158. Even Constantinople was vulnerable, and on one occasion a 
Sicilian fleet appeared off the walls of the city." According to 
'Manganeios Prodromos', a strong south wind would always bring 
with it rumours of an approaching Latin fleet, until Manuel built a 
boom across the straits (c.1158-9).!$ Meanwhile, Cyprus was 
thoroughly plundered by Reynald of Chátillon and Toros (1157), and 
four years later, when Manuel failed to marry the sister of the Count 

111 FRB, pp. 315-16 (Basil Achridenos); Monumenta Corbeiensia, ed. Jaffé, p. 607. See 
also Morozzo della Rocca and Lombardo, Documenti L p. 149, for Venetian mer- 
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12 Kinn., p. 281; Dandolo, Chronicon, pp. 233-5; Historia Ducum Venetorum, MGHSS, 
XIV, p. 74; Nicol, Byzantium and Venice, pp. 79-80. 

13 Chon., pp. 72-6; Annales Palidenses, MGHSS, XVI, p. 83; Sigeberti Continuatio 
Praemonstratensis, MGHSS, VI, p. 453; Annales Cavenses, MGHSS, III, p. 182. Cf. 
Kalligas, Monemvasia, pp. 66ff. 

M4 Geo. Tor., p. 124. 

15 See above, pp. 56-7, nn. 105-8. 
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of Tripoli, the latter took his revenge by sending a fleet to devastate 
imperial territory, ‘both in the islands and on the lands bordering the 
sea'.! The Venetian war fleet reappeared in the Aegean in 1172, and 
did some damage before it was decimated by an epidemic.!'? 
Sometimes danger threatened from most unlikely quarters: between 
1127 and 1157, Patmos was raided by ‘Saracens from Spain’ .!! 

All these incidents occurred after Alexios had repaired the empire’s 
defences, and many occurred after Manuel expanded the imperial 
navy in 1148. It would seem, therefore, that the Comnenian revival 
did little to improve the security of the empire’s coastlands and 
islands. Might their position not even have deteriorated?!” 

The raids we have mentioned were extreme manifestations of the 
piracy which was as endemic to the rocky, indented coastline of the 
Aegean as banditry was endemic to its mountainous hinterland. The 
political divisions of the Eastern Mediterranean during the Middle 
Ages only compounded the difficulty, for the empire, of keeping law 
and order at sea, and, for the modern scholar, of distinguishing 
between naval warfare and naval terrorism. Just as the Bulgar inva- 
sions had given a political dimension to the brigandage of Balkan 
pastoralists, so the Arab conquests had subsumed and aggravated 
Mediterranean piracy, especially during the Muslim occupation of 
Crete (827-961).! Even in the eleventh century, Saracen corsairs 
could take and sack Demetrias, the main port of Thessaly.!? In this 
respect, the growth of Italian sea power in the Eastern Mediterranean 
during the crusades undoubtedly made a decisive, perhaps even 
positive, difference to the situation in the Aegean. Although, as we 
have just seen, Muslim aggressors continued to visit these waters 
well into the twelfth century, they must have become increasingly 
discouraged by the prospect of encountering powerful Venetian, 
Pisan or Genoese war fleets and convoys. The corollary of this is, of 
course, that the Italians were able to take the place of the Muslims as 
the empire's main maritime predators. However, it is important to 
distinguish between the piracy of individual, mainly Genoese and 
Pisan, adventurers whose activities were not a cause of serious con- 
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cern before 1185, from the Venetian reprisals in 1124-5 and 1172, 
which, although destructive, were exceptional measures authorised 
by a government acting on behalf of citizens who wanted to exploit 
the wealth of Byzantium by trading rather than raiding. Imperial 
treaties with Venice, and with the communes of Pisa and Genoa, 
which similarly wanted to promote the commercial interests of their 
citizens, may have been strained by mutual mistrust, but they were 
based on a solid sense of mutual advantage and, as long as a strong 
Comnenian emperor ruled in Constantinople, mutual respect. Most 
importantly, these were relations between Christian states which had 
a common interest in reducing, and regularising, hostilities at sea. 
Even the war with Sicily, whose navy the Byzantines regarded as a 
pirate fleet, was symptomatic of the tendency to conduct naval 
aggression under state control and in the context of inter-state 
relations.” 

Choniates claimed that in his day pirates ruled the seas as a result 
of John I's misguided policy of commuting the levies of naval con- 
scripts from the maritime provinces into a centralised tax which was 
all too easily diverted to other expenses."* Certainly, there is 
evidence that the seas were far from safe in Manuel's reign. In 1143, 
the Bishop of Nauplion and Argos moved a newly founded nunnery 
to an inland site, "because throughout the year our coasts are full of 
sea-robbers, who freely plunder and have their way with anything 
they can lay their hands on’.’® Literary sources emphasise the 
dangers of sea travel, and it is surely no coincidence that capture by 
pirates is a dominant theme in the Greek romances which were writ- 
ten in the period 1140-60." On the other hand, Manuel was able to 
mobilise fleets of over 100 ships, and to co-ordinate the arrest of 
Venetians throughout the empire in 1171. It is also significant that the 
claims for compensation which the Genoese presented to the 
emperor in 1174 were all in respect of losses at the hands of imperial 
officials, not at the hands of free-lance pirates operating from imperial 
harbours; this is in marked contrast to the claims presented by the 
Venetians to Michael VIII Palaiologos a century later." Although 
imperial officials might themselves behave no better than pirates, 
the overall impression is of a government in fairly firm control of its 
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coasts, if not its seas. It may be, therefore, that the rampant piracy of 
which Choniates wrote in the aftermath of Manuel's reign should not 
be connected with any decline of naval defences under John and 
Manuel, but rather with the dissolution of Manuel's navy under his 
successors. ? 

What cannot be doubted is that, in spite of depredations, the 
twelfth century was on the whole a good period for agriculture, 
industry and trade in the Aegean area, especially on the European 
side. In this, very different types of evidence support each other: 
Benjamin of Tudela's record of his journey through central Greece to 
Thessalonica and Constantinople; the brief descriptions of well-sup- 
plied, well-populated towns in al-[drisi's geographical work; the 
Timarion's description of the bustling trade fair in Thessalonica on the 
feast of St Demetrios; Eustathios of Thessalonica's disapproving 
references to the business acumen of his flock; western mentions of 
Silk manufactures on Andros; the twelfth-century bronze coins found 
on sites throughout Greece; the twelfth-century houses and shops 
excavated in Athens and Corinth; the detailed, if incomplete, data 
supplied by the monastic archives of Mount Athos, which point to a 
steady growth in the rural population, and the area of land under 
cultivation, in Macedonia between the eleventh and the fourteenth 
centuries; the twelfth-century church buildings surviving in mainland 
Greece, Crete, Cyprus and other islands. 


ECONOMY AND SOCIETY?! 


The evidence is impressive, and its implications are considerable. It 
suggests that the loss of the greater part of Asia Minor had not, in the 
long term, greatly diminished the empire's material resources, and 
that the empire was no less capable than in the past of sustaining a 
great-power foreign policy such as Manuel demanded of it. It further 
suggests that Byzantine society under the Komnenoi was not in a 
state of recession compared with western Europe, but shared in the 


7? Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer, pp. 188-92. 
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economic growth which fuelled the social, political and intellectual 
dynamism of the West in this century that was so crucial to the 
making of modern Europe and its leading place in the modern world. 
If Byzantium shared in the material conditions of the West's twelfth- 
century take-off, was it not bound to share in, or at least parallel, the 
dynamics of that process, especially now that the power and wealth 
of imperial Constantinople were firmly rooted in Europe rather than 
Asia? The answer to this question lies ultimately in the examination of 
Byzantine governmental structures and cultural attitudes with which 
the remaining chapters of this study are concerned. But first it is 
necessary to look more closely at what was involved in Byzantine 
prosperity of this period. What were the distinctive social and 
geographical features of the empire's material production, and what 
was distinctive about the twelfth-century phase of their 
development? 

The discussion that follows, like the discussion so far, rests on the 
assumption, which in the present state of scholarship hardly needs 
justifying, that the empire's wealth was overwhelmingly agricultural 
and pastoral, and based on the rural production of basic foodstuffs 
(grain, wine, olive oil, meat, milk, fish) and other raw materials 
which were extracted from livestock (skins, wool), specialised cultiva- 
tion (raw silk, flax), and exploitation of uncultivated land (timber, 
metals, salt). The consumption, marketing and finishing of these 
products was to a large extent urban-centred, but the wealth they 
represented, like the wealth they generated, was invested in the land 
and its orderly exploitation. Hence what we have said so far has been 
dominated by the further assumption which is also basic to what we 
are about to say and now needs to be made explicit: the basic pre- 
condition for economic prosperity in Byzantium was a state of politi- 
cal security, which allowed a balance between agriculture and 
pastoralism, and guaranteed the rural producer that any investment 
he made would not be ruined by looting, destruction of crops, or 
inability to sow or harvest. If the Byzantine lands were relatively 
prosperous for most of the twelfth century, this was demonstrably 
because the succession of Comnenian emperors provided a century of 
internal peace and long periods of relative security from invasion. 

Yet the security factor was only one, if perhaps the most 
fundamental, of a complex of trends in the Byzantine economy, not 
all of which were confined to the period or the area of Comnenian 
imperial rule. If it is true that climatic change brought milder, wetter 
weather to the whole of Europe from about the year 1000, agriculture 
in the Aegean lands undoubtedly benefited.?? Twelfth-century 
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Byzantine historians do not record catastrophic frosts, droughts and 
famines. This was partly because the narrative and biographical 
framework of their genre gave them different priorities from those 
apparent in their immediate predecessors, as indeed in their Oriental 
contemporaries, for whom natural disasters were still very much the 
stuff of chronicle.’ Yet if there had been disastrous crop failure 
under Alexios or Manuel, would not Zonaras or Choniates have poin- 
ted to it as proof of the divine displeasure that imperial policy was 
causing? The one direct piece of evidence available tends to confirm 
this positive interpretation. Eustathios of Thessalonica, in a homily 
delivered after 1185, reveals that the local climate had recently taken a 
dramatic turn for the worse, but before that the rhythm of the seasons 
had been exemplary, with bumper harvests well into the autumn and 
barns filled to overflowing.’ 

Other trends in the economy were the growth of trade, the growth 
of towns and the growth of large estates. Of course, these were 
effects as much as they were causes of economic growth, and all were 
ultimately inseparable from the role of central government, the factor 
which itself underlay political security. But each trend had its own 
logic, which was not always that of centralising imperialism. Before 
considering the all-pervasive intervention of government, we should 
therefore look separately at each of the other factors. 


Trade 


The permanent markets and annual trade fairs of the empire attracted 
both native merchants and foreigners from all points of the com- 
pass." The nature of our documentation, however, and the sub- 
sequent course of history, have concentrated attention on the 
enterprise resulting from the treaties by which the Comnenian 
emperors granted the citizens of Venice, Pisa and Genoa exceptional 
trading rights, including total or partial exemption from sales/ 
customs dues. We no longer assume that this enterprise grew at the 
expense of a flourishing carrying trade operated by Greek 
entrepreneurs flying the imperial flag; in fact, we are more likely to 
see it as a response to a demand that had not existed in the past, and 
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as a stimulus to supply which the Byzantine economy would not have 
generated by itself. The benefits of a more open market are seen to 
compensate for, or even to outweigh, the loss of revenue to the fisc, 
and the disadvantage to native competitors. Lilie has gone so far as to 
claim that 'the Byzantine economy could register an upswing in the 
twelfth century, and it is hard to imagine to what this should be 
traced, if not to trade with the Italian maritime cities. Hendy, on 
the other hand, minimises the role of trade in general and Italian 
trade in particular, for a variety of reasons: Byzantine emperors and 
aristocrats despised commerce as a vile activity; the function of trade 
was to supply Constantinople with its basic needs; landowners great 
and small aimed at achieving self-sufficiency rather than a marketable 
surplus; those who could afford it transported their produce in their 
own ships; accumulated wealth was hoarded rather than invested; 
the total wealth invested and earned by Italian merchants was insig- 
nificant compared with that which the imperial government and 
aristocracy collected from the peasantry in taxes and rents, and 
expended in salaries, diplomatic subsidies, and conspicuous con- 
sumption (in that order). 

To some extent, these contrasting conclusions represent the inevit- 
able difference in emphasis between one approach concerned with re- 
evaluating the role of Venice, Pisa and Genoa in Byzantine imperial 
decline, and one concerned with re-evaluating the role of coinage and 
money in the Byzantine economy. Both authors are agreed that the 
economy was improving, that commerce was not vital to it, and that 
the considerations which led the Comnenian emperors to negotiate 
their treaties with the three communes had nothing to do with econ- 
omic policy. Both are agreed, moreover, that the treaties are unlikely 
to have had much effect, for better or worse, on Byzantine state 
finances. 

Yet within this general framework of agreement, there is clearly 
room for disagreement over the extent to which the influx of Italian 
traders was related to the general rise in prosperity throughout the 
empire. Despite the thorough and sophisticated analysis to which 
these and other scholars have subjected the evidence, the question 
remains: did the financial incentives given to the Italians set Byzan- 
tine commerce on a course which it would not otherwise have taken, 
and did this course perceptibly alter the pattern of town and country 
life that was emerging at the end of the eleventh century? 

With the population of Constantinople returning to something like 
Late Antique levels, and with imperial government becoming ever 
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more centralised, the business of supplying the capital with imports 
from inside and outside the empire was bound to expand. If the 
Italians had not been allowed to conduct this business on favourable 
terms, the gap might well have been filled by native Byzantines - men 
like Mavrix in the late eleventh century, or Kalomodios a century 
later.? The agents and employees of the fisc and other great land- 
lords had the means to operate profitable trading networks. In 1091, 
John Oxeites listed, among the various government agents who 
oppressed the peasantry, 'the imperial merchants of grain and the 
other fruits of the earth'; the praktor of Samos who practised piracy 
with his own ships, could also, presumably, engage in commerce.” 
We should not, therefore, underestimate the potential, or indeed the 
actual, importance of native middlemen, and it can reasonably be 
suggested that the popular animosity against the Italians, which 
influenced Manuel's coup against the Venetians (1171) and culmin- 
ated in the massacre of 1182, was partly inspired by disadvantaged or 
frustrated competitors in the provisioning of Constantinople. 

The provisioning of Constantinople was, however, only a part of 
the Italians' trading activity in the Eastern Mediterranean, which 
linked not only the ports of the Byzantine Empire but also Alexandria 
and the ports of the crusader states with each other and with markets 
in Italy and other parts of Europe. The Italians made Byzantine com- 
merce part of a trading complex which was far more diversified than 
that of Late Antiquity, because it was not a function of the closed 
society of the imperial state, but operated from outside that state. 
This fact had obvious economic as well as political consequences, for 
it meant that the geographical distribution of supply lines, trade 
routes, producers and markets came to depend far more than before 
on the interests of the merchants. Thus it cannot be mere coincidence 
that some of the most prosperous parts of the Comnenian empire lay 
close to the main sea and land routes between Italy and Constan- 
tinople, and were as well placed to supply the former as the latter. It 
is interesting that al-Idrisi describes the inland towns of the southern 
Balkans in terms of the land routes going from west to east.!*! And it 
is striking that one area where the Italians, mainly the Venetians, 
were highly active has yielded some of the richest evidence for econ- 
omic growth and urban expansion. This is the coastal triangle of 
eastern Greece with its corners at the towns of Almyros in Thessaly, 
Euripos (Chalkis/Negroponte) in Euboea, and Lakedaimon (Sparta) in 
the Peloponnese, and with its centre somewhere on a line between 
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Corinth, the main coastal city of the Greek peninsula, and Thebes, 
the main inland city and the provincial capital." Thebes in the 
twelfth century was famous for its high-quality silk cloth. Although 
disrupted and despoiled of its workers by the Sicilian raid of 1147, the 
Theban silk industry had fully recovered by 1162, when it supported 
a Jewish community of 2000 - the largest in the empire outside Con- 
stantinople. Why did this industry, which was vital to the ceremonial 
needs of the church, court and aristocracy, flourish so far from its 
main internal centre of consumption, unless it was also producing for 
export to the West?! 

The Venetians and other Italians certainly played an important part 
in the emergence of Almyros on the Pagasitic Gulf. Almyros is not 
mentioned before the twelfth century, and the only local port listed in 
Alexios' chrysobull for Venice (1082) was the old regional centre of 
Demetrias, at the head of the Gulf. Yet by the mid twelfth century 
Almyros was a flourishing port with 400 Jews and resident communi- 
ties of Venetians, Pisans and Genoese. The private documents and 
the chronicles of all three Italian cities often refer to Almyros but 
never to Demetrias. With the growth of Italian commercial enterprise, 
Almyros had evidently taken the place of Demetrias as the main 
outlet for the grain and other produce of Thessaly. It is an extraordi- 
nary, and probably unique, example of a Byzantine town which grew 
up for purely commercial reasons, at the expense of a traditional 
administrative centre. Whether this growth was due to the relative 
advantages of its harbour, or its situation near the mouth of the Gulf, 
or its greater proximity to Pharsala and the west Thessalian plain, or 
to other causes, is far from clear. However, it does seem reasonable to 
conclude that without the stimulus of Italian commerce the exports of 
Thessaly would have continued to be channelled through Demetrias. 
It is thus a reasonable guess that the Italians provided outlets which 
might not otherwise have existed. Would the archontes of Lakedaimon 
have been able to export their surplus olive oil to Constantinople in 
1150 if their territory had not been a natural port of call for the 
Venetian merchant Marino Bembo?! 

It can be no coincidence that the agricultural lands of central and 
southern Greece lay on the sea route from Italy to Constantinople, 
and close to the sea route from Italy to Syria. The attraction of the area 
was that it involved only a slight detour from the latter, rather than 
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the major detour of a voyage to Constantinople or Thessalonica. The 
other Byzantine provincial ports where the Italians were most active, 
Dyrrachion and Rhodes, were both situated on the edges of the 
empire, at points where internal routes joined the main seaway 
between East and West that now skirted imperial territory.‘ 

Italian commercial enterprise may, then, have had a considerable 
effect on the geographical distribution of Byzantine economic growth. 
Now we must ask whether it followed the natural evolution of the 
Byzantine economy, or deflected it in a direction which may have 
proved beneficial in the short term but ultimately led to disaster. For 
the fact that twelfth-century Byzantium was a prosperous society 
does not mean that it had the means to sustain or increase its pros- 
perity. Indeed, one might argue that its very prosperity as a primary 
producer deprived it of the incentive to develop its manufacturing 
and trading capacity. 

The surviving evidence for twelfth-century trade between Byzan- 
tium and the West (excluding cargoes carried between Byzantine 
ports or brought into them from the East) does suggest that the 
empire was a net exporter of agricultural produce and a net importer 
of manufactured goods." However, it has to be noted that imports of 
arms and finished cloth are not documented earlier than 1186, and it 
is possible that before this date - and hence during Manuel's reign — 
the empire was at least self-sufficient in these products. Tzetzes men- 
tions that Thessalonica was famous for its knives - which suggests a 
potential arms industry.’ If Byzantium failed to compete with Fland- 
ers in the manufacture of high-quality woollens, its silks had a high 
reputation and, as we have seen, were almost certainly produced for 
export as well as internal consumption. The same can be argued for 
other products made for the imperial and ecclesiastical establishment, 
such as icons and books or book materials.!? On the whole, there- 
fore, it is fair to conclude that the Italians stimulated more than they 
suppressed the activity of those native craftsmen whose services were 
already valued by Byzantine society. If anything, those services were 
now more highly valued than ever before: the artisan was attracting 
comment from churchmen and intellectuals in ways which suggest 
that they saw his profits, and his confidence, as a threat to the social 
order which they, his social superiors, represented.’ 

The influx of Italian traders thus fitted in with the natural growth of 
Byzantine industry, at least until the closing decades of the century. 
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And it by no means stifled the activity of other traders, including 
imperial subjects. Sometimes the interests of native and Italian mer- 
chants coincided, as in the case of the Greek traders whose merchan- 
dise, valued at 39,000 hyperpyra, was carried from Egypt in a Venetian 
ship (1192).?! Moreover, a vast section of the economic hinterland of 
Constantinople, the Black Sea and the lands around it, was closed to 
the Italians, with the consequence that Russian and Cuman traders 
flocked to Constantinople, and Greek merchants journeyed as far 
north as Vladimir and, presumably, Novgorod.!? 

All this would seem to suggest that, during Manuel's reign, Byzan- 
tine trade and industry were at a stage where the treaties with the 
Italian republics were still continuing to stimulate natural growth 
without, as yet, impairing long-term development - especially since 
those treaties were not irrevocable. By revoking the most onerous of 
all, that with Venice, Manuel may be thought to have given the 
Byzantine economy a last chance to achieve the breakthrough for 
which it had long been heading. 

But here, it may be argued, we are missing the essential point: that 
trade and industry existed to service a political and religious 
establishment which was supremely indifferent to the very notion of 
economic progress, and disdainful of the merchants and artisans on 
whom such progress depended. Although promising changes were 
afoot in the eleventh century, the current wisdom is that Alexios I put 
a rude end to them when he revived old legislation denying 
senatorial rank to members of trade guilds.’ If Byzantine craftsmen 
and traders flourished in the twelfth century, this was surely in spite 
of the aristocratic Comnenian regime, which was hardly likely to 
encourage its magnates to invest their vast wealth in commerce, or its 
tradesmen to face up to Italian competition. Indeed, it seems to have 
welcomed Italian merchants in much the same way that it welcomed 
foreign mercenaries (the two categories, in any case, overlapped), as 
outsiders who could be trusted to serve the emperor more efficiently 
and loyally than natives who formed internal factions or pressure 
groups. To compete with the Italians, Byzantine merchants and 
tradesmen had to organise themselves along the same lines as their 
competitors, which effectively meant either participating in govern- 
ment, or emancipating themselves from its control. In other words, 
Byzantium would have had to develop corporate structures of a kind 
which, in northern Italy, had grown out of the disintegration of mon- 
archical and episcopal power. It is hardly surprising that such struc- 
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tures fared as badly under the Comnenian emperors as they did in 
Amalfi, Salerno and Bari under the Norman kings of Sicily, who 
similarly put the political and social order of their kingdom before the 
need — which they probably did not even perceive - to prevent its 
economic colonisation by the north Italians. !* 

Yet, as the comparison with Sicily shows, the Byzantine situation 
was not unique, and the question still remains why Byzantium - like 
Sicily and, in the long run, Spain - did not achieve the commercial 
revolution which eventually transformed urban life in other parts of 
medieval Europe, not only in areas of weak or non-existent central 
government, like northern Italy, Germany and Flanders, but also in 
the two strong feudal monarchies of England and France. The answer 
is surely that the negotiating position of the towns - or of the com- 
mercial classes within them - was never as strong in the Mediter- 
ranean monarchies as in the north. This came about for different 
reasons in different areas; in Byzantium, it happened time and again, 
because only strong autocratic government offered effective defence 
against the empire's powerful enemies. However, it is as well to 
remember that the story might have been otherwise had the empire 
been left alone to resolve its internal tensions, which were potentially 
as creative as those in western European society. Byzantines did not 
lack profit motivation or the capacity to form associations in defence 
of their sectional interests, and their ideological system could be 
remarkably flexible in adapting to such realities when the need arose. 
The clearest case in point is that of Venice, whose trading privileges 
were linked to its ancient status as a city nominally subject to the 
empire. In reality, of course, this nominal subjection counted for less 
than the geographical factors which forced the Venetians to live by 
seafaring, and made them political as well as commercial inter- 
mediaries between East and West. The same was true, to a lesser 
degree, of southern Italian cities like Amalfi and Bari before the Nor- 
man conquest. But before dismissing these as the exceptions that 
prove the uniform Byzantine rule, it is worth considering a city closer 
to Constantinople, and in the Greek-speaking part of the empire, 
where similar geographical factors applied. Monemvasia, in the 
south-eastern Peloponnese, had originated, like Venice, in the sixth 
century as an off-shore settlement of people fleeing barbarian inva- 
sion of the hinterland. Like Venice, it was impregnable from the land, 
and depended on the sea for its survival, to the point that its leading 
families were, by the thirteenth century, actively engaged in seafar- 
ing. By this time, it was also claiming a tradition of semi-autonomous 
rule based on a charter issued by the Emperor Maurice. Whatever the 
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truth of this claim, it is clear that by the end of the twelfth century 
Monemvasia was receiving special treatment from the emperors in 
recognition of the services which its ships had rendered in the 
empire's defence. It is in the light of this special treatment that we 
should view the fact that Monemvasia was not among the towns 
opened up to the Venetians either in the chrysobull of 1082 or in the 
far more comprehensive chrysobull of 1198. In other words, this was 
a community capable of competing with the Venetians on their own 
terms. 5? 

Monemvasia was hardly typical of Byzantine towns, but its exam- 
ple does have implications for our understanding of two other grey 
areas of the twelfth-century Italian trading network. The first is the 
exclusion of the Venetians from the Black Sea, which perhaps makes 
most sense when it is seen as a response to political pressure exerted 
not by Constantinopolitan merchants, but by Black Sea towns, espe- 
cially Cherson in the Crimea, which the emperor was in no position 
to control by force. The other is the 'enigma' of Thessalonica: the fact 
that this city, the largest in the empire and in the Balkans outside 
Constantinople, does not receive conspicuous mention in foreign 
sources of the period. Despite its population of bourgesioi, resident 
Latins who had become imperial subjects, '*" it seems to have been far 
less important than Corinth, Thebes and Almyros as a port of call for 
Italian merchants. Yet this was due to no lack of commercial vitality: 
besides the Timarion's famous description of the fair of St Demetrios, 
and Tzetzes' reference to the excellence of local knife makers, the 
sermons which Eustathios of Thessalonica delivered while 
metropolitan (c.1175-96) provide eloquent testimony to the promi- 
nence of merchants and artisans among his flock, and to the money- 
making ethos that prevailed among monks as well as laymen.” It is 
particularly interesting that he saw this ethos as more of an impedi- 
ment to Christian life in Thessalonica than in Constantinople, where, 
he says, shopkeepers who conducted business as usual during reli- 
gious litanies had their stalls overturned and were physically 
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punished.'^?? In Thessalonica, he implies, there were no such official 
restraints. There was no doubt an element of deliberate exaggeration 
in this contrast, which reflects both a Constantinopolitan's nostalgia 
for his native city and a preacher's appeal to the local patriotism of 
citizens who, as he says, refused to hear that their city was in any way 
inferior to the metropolis.!9 As we have already seen, Constantinople 
had its fair share of assertive tradesmen and monks who were 
businessmen rather than holy men; moreover, by the time that 
Eustathios died in 1195, it was no longer quite the city he remem- 
bered from Manuel's reign, but one where the court was under con- 
siderable pressure from the market place. But it may be that the 
metropolitan of Thessalonica put his finger on an essential fact: that 
in cities where the relationship between commoners and magnates 
was not shaped by the presence of emperor and patriarch, the 
dominant anti-mercantile ideology was less inhibiting, and there was 
greater scope for stretching, if not breaking, its restrictive mould. 


Towns and regionalism'*! 


This leads us to consider the phenomenon of the Byzantine provincial 
town and, specifically, the extent to which this was capable of devel- 
oping a distinct social and economic identity. In many ways, it must 
seem that the vast majority of Byzantine towns were rural outposts, 
or at best cheap replicas, of Constantinople. Whether they had 
survived from Late Antiquity, or came into being after the ‘Dark Age’ 
crisis, they did so as kastra: fortresses from which the authorities 
could control the emperor's soldiers and taxpayers and the orthodoxy 
of their beliefs. Like Constantinople, other towns grew not primarily 
as centres of production but as centres of consumption by the 
resident ‘powerful’ of Church and State. These were initially the local 
bishop (often a Constantinopolitan) and his clergy, the local military 
commander (from the eleventh century an outsider) and his staff, and 
the local 'gentry' or archontes, who depended on government salaries 
and government favour to maintain their inherited wealth and status, 
which had as likely as not originated in government service. There 
were also the local monasteries which were now almost the sole 
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monasteries on Mt Papikion, above Mosynopolis, cf. Asdracha, Région des Rhodopes, 
pp. 108-9; N. Zekos, ”“Axotehéopata àvaoxagixõv éoevva@v oto Maxixuov “Ogoc’, 
BF, 14/1 (1989), pp. 675-93. 
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objects of cultural and social benefaction. Yet, unlike the ancient civic 
institutions which they had replaced, the monasteries were anti- 
urban in ethos and, often, in location, for some of the most important 
were situated miles from the towns on which they depended. All this 
precluded serious moral or material investment in the future of the 
local community. 

Yet within the restrictive framework just outlined, the Byzantine 
provincial town did manage to evolve an institutional identity which 
by the end of the twelfth century was beginning to call the framework 
itself into question. Physical problems of communication meant that 
government and defence were always, to some extent, locally 
organised, which in the Balkans at least tended to enhance the towns' 
importance. This was especially true of cities which were several 
days' march from Constantinople, or accessible only by sea, or close 
to a dangerous frontier. Local tradition in Thessalonica and 
Monemvasia recorded the memory of times in the sixth and seventh 
centuries when the imperial government had been powerless to 
defend these regions against barbarian invaders, and local citizens 
had been left to fend for themselves, helped only by the miraculous 
powers of their local saints — as indeed Constantinople itself had been 
left to the protection of the Virgin. Certain aspects of the cult of St 
Demetrios were almost subversive of imperial authority. This legacy 
of self-help undoubtedly provided, at least in these two cities, a sense 
of civic spirit and a conviction that their subjection to Constantinople 
was not, or ought not to be, totally unconditional. Emperors and their 
governments naturally resisted this sentiment, but in a sense they 
endorsed it by favouring provincial bishoprics with privileges, which 
could be seen as gifts to the towns in question. It is by no means clear 
when they began to issue charters which explicitly included the lay as 
well as the ecclesiastical community. A cautious reading of the 
evidence from Thessalonica and Greece points to the mid-to-late 
twelfth century, although if we take Monemvasia at its own estima- 
tion we may have to accept that in exceptional cases cities were being 
'incorporated' by imperial chrysobull as early as the late sixth 
century.!9? 

What is certain is that by the eleventh century, and probably much 
earlier, the imperial government recognised the need to keep provin- 
cial cities on a fairly loose rein, and to allow each community to 
assume collective responsibility for its own affairs. This meant, effec- 
tively, that the local commander and the local bishop consulted or co- 


162 Macrides, ‘Subversion and loyalty’; Kalligas, Monemvasia, pp. 1-33; Angold, ‘Shap- 
ing’, p. 22; Magdalino, ‘Honour’, p. 214 n. 42. Choniates (p. 445) implies that Isaac 
II took an important step, in that he not only showered individuals, households and 
families with benefits, but also relieved entire cities of their tax burdens. 
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opted the local archontes in all important financial, military and judi- 
cial decisions, and left much other business entirely in their hands. 
The archontes became used to being looked up to by their inferiors as 
the spokesmen for local interests in the face of central government 
and its often oppressive demands. They also became used to meeting 
regularly as a group, both formally and informally, in the governor's 
praitorion, in church, in the market place, and on the polo-ground. 
They thus identified with their native community, and valued its 
respect, in ways which were not entirely irreconcilable with their 
prior obligations to their families and to the emperor, or with the lure 
of better career prospects elsewhere. Not all provincial gentry 
entered, or remained in, government service: Kekaumenos, writing 
at the end of the eleventh century, has much advice to offer the 
gentleman who is living privately on his estate. Not all those who 
worked for the government had to leave their localities: the lower 
echelons, at least, of the local fiscal administration were often drawn 
from local families. Not all those who left did so to the detriment of 
their native communities. The emigrant son who made good in Con- 
stantinople might prompt other members of the family to join him, as 
seems to have been the case with Michael Choniates; at the same 
time, his departure might well relieve the pressure of demand on the 
family estates, and allow these to be concentrated more effectively in 
the hands of his siblings. If he made the right connections, he might 
be able to help them in their dealings with the tax officials. To be 
promoted in service in other parts of the empire was not necessarily 
to sever all ties with one's birthplace, and it was not unknown for 
emigrant provincials to spend their wealth for the benefit of their 
home towns.'® 

One city in particular flourished as a direct result of the involve- 
ment of its leading families in the central military establishment. This 
was Adrianople, which the imperial government had built up as a 
centre of operations against Bulgaria and, after the destruction of the 
First Bulgarian Empire, had promoted as a breeding ground of mili- 
tary commanders - a policy possibly instituted by Basil II in his effort 
to cut the Anatolian magnates down to size. By the mid eleventh 
century, the military magnates of Adrianople could threaten the 
emperor in Constantinople as dangerously as any eastern families, 
and from 1081, as we have seen, they played a vital part in the 
establishment of the Comnenian regime, in reward for which a num- 
ber of them were admitted to its highest ranks. Despite regular 
service on other fronts and attendance at court; despite, too, the 


16 Angold, 'Archons and dynasts’; Magdalino, ‘Honour’, pp. 205-6, 213-15. Co- 
option of archontes: e.g., Actes de Docheiariou, no. 5, p. 68. Reinvestment in the 
locality: M.-H. Fourmy and M. Leroy, ’La vie de S. Philaréte’, B, 9 (1934), pp. 165-7. 
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relative proximity of Adrianople to the capital, where those with 
Comnenian connections would have had their main residences, the 
leading families of Adrianople maintained strong local roots and 
strong connections with each other. John Komnenos Batatzes pro- 
vided the place with fine almshouses and hospitals. In 1187, Alexios 
Komnenos Branas, at the head of the western armies and with the 
support of other Adrianopolitan families, led a revolt against Isaac II 
which followed much the same pattern as that of Leo Tornikes 
against Constantine IX in 1047. After 1204, Alexios' son Theodore was 
so powerful locally that the Latin conquerors of Constantinople were 
obliged to grant him the title of caesar and allow him to rule 
Adrianople as his own fief.’ 

Adrianople was as untypical in its own way as Monemvasia and 
Thessalonica, but like them it serves to demonstrate that the Byzan- 
tine imperial system held more room for urban variety than is usually 
imagined. Indeed, there may even be a case for suggesting that the 
continuing role of Constantinople as New Rome kept alive the notion 
of the empire as an association of cities tributary to the ruling city, but 
not integrated with it in a larger unit that transcended them all. By 
preserving at least the husks of ancient civic institutions in the senate, 
in the circus factions, and in the ceremonial which continually 
presented the imperial court as a function of the city, Constantinople 
itself ensured that the imperial power structure always retained 
something of the vocabulary and the mentality of the ancient city 
state. It could hardly be otherwise in a world whose basic technologi- 
cal and geographical realities had not changed since ancient times, 
and where, despite the empire’s territorial extent, each urban com- 
munity identified primarily with the hinterland from which it drew its 
sustinence. That Constantinople had a vaster hinterland than other 
cities did not make its outlook any less parochial. If anything, its 
special status within the empire bred a complacency which, if the 
emperors were not careful, could make their government 
dangerously ineffective outside Constantinople. By the end of the 
twelfth century, Constantinople had become literally a law unto 
itself, and the exclusiveness with which Constantinopolitans treated 
outsiders was replicated and reciprocated in good measure by 
provincials.16 

The preservation of a city-state mentality was encouraged, 
moreover, by the revival of classical learning from the ninth century 
164 Cf. in general, Angold, ‘Archons and dynasts', pp. 242-3. Tornikios: Attaleiates, 

ed. Bekker, pp. 22ff; John Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, pp. 438-42; Psellos, ed. Renauld, II, 

pp. 14-29; Zon., Ill, pp. 625-31. Branas: Chon., pp. 376ff; TT, IL pp. 17-19. John 

Komnenos Batatzes: A. Heisenberg, ‘Kaiser Johannes Batatzes der Barmherzige’, 


BZ, 14 (1905), p. 199; cf. Varzos, no. 147. 
165 Magdalino, ‘Constantinople’, pp. 188ff. 
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onwards and by the currency which this gave to the social and politi- 
cal language of ancient hellenism. Although Byzantine intellectuals 
were an exclusive metropolitan elite, their ideas and ideals were 
widely diffused by those of their number who became provincial 
bishops. In promoting the cults of local saints, and in exhorting their 
flocks to mend their ways, men like Eustathios in Thessalonica and 
Michael Choniates in Athens used the rhetoric of civic patriotism. 
Indeed, the learned metropolitans of Athens - of whom Michael 
Choniates was by no means the first - probably did as much as could 
have been done to make the local archontes proud of their glorious 
local heritage. Metropolitans of Corinth, Thebes and Ephesos no 
doubt did the same; even archbishops of Ochrid joined in the search 
for ancient roots, and came up with Justiniana Prima.’ Despite the 
undisguised nostalgia which such prelates felt for Constantinople, 
and the obvious rhetoricity of everything that they wrote, there can 
be no doubt that the best of them sincerely tried to identify with their 
new homes and to use their rhetorical skills in the service of the local 
church, if not of wider local interests.’ Some of them had spent their 
childhoods in the provinces before going on to Constantinople to 
receive an education and join the staff of the Great Church. 
Euthymios Malakes, the Metropolitan of Neopatras, hailed from 
nearby Thebes, and was proud of it.' While growing up in Chonai, 
Michael Choniates had, as we have seen, closely observed the career 
of a provincial bishop.'"? Before going to Constantinople, John 
Apokaukos served as a deacon under his uncle, the Metropolitan of 
Naupaktos, whom he later succeeded. His encomium of Naupaktos, 
written as a rejoinder to disparaging remarks by the Metropolitan of 
Thessalonica, is as convincing an expression of local patriotism as one 
could hope to find.” 


166 See especially Mich. Chon., I, pp. 93-106; cf. Magdalino, ‘Hellenism’, pp. 13ff; 

Macrides and Magdalino, 'Fourth Kingdom', pp. 141-3. Among Michael's prede- 

cessors in Athens, George Bourtzes (1153-60) and Nicholas Hagiotheodorites (1160- 

75) evidently came from a similar educational background: cf. Geo. Tor., 

p. 113n. 2. 

Prinzing, 'Entstehung und Rezeption', pp. 272ff. 

168 The orations and letters of Theophylact of Ochrid and Michael Choniates to 
imperial officials are full of complaints about unfair and extortionate taxation. Other 
twelfth-century bishops voiced similar complaints: cf. Nicholas Mouzalon, ed. 
Doanidou, pp. 119ff; Geo. Tor., pp. 172-4; Euthymios Malakes, ed. Bones, I, pp. 
49-50; Theodore Balsamon, in RP, HI, p. 275. It is by no means clear, however, that 
they complained of injustices other than those which affected episcopal lands and 
tenants: see Papagianne, 'ogoAoyuxéc nÀnpoodootec', (above, n. 101) pp. 401-7. 

169 Noctes, p. 180; cf. Magdalino, ‘Hellenism’, p. 8. 

170 Above, n. 83. 

7! Encomium of Naupaktos: ed. Bees and Vee-Seferle, "Unedierte Schriftsstuche', no. 
100, pp. 150-1; cf. Magdalino, 'Literary perception', pp. 32-3. Early years in 
Naupaktos: ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 'Kegxvoatixó', VV, 13 (1906), pp. 350- 
1; cf. Lampsidis, ‘Zur Biographie', for the ‘de-identification’ of Apokaukos' uncle 
with the writer Constantine Manasses. 
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As one of the largest local property owners, the guardian of local 
religious tradition, and the community's official representative, the 
bishop was an obvious focus for community and regional feeling. But 
he was not the only one, nor invariably the most attractive, especially 
if he maintained a saintly or scholarly aloofness from material con- 
cerns. When local separatism from Constantinople became really 
serious, it was likely to coalesce around the figure of a secular 'strong 
man' (dynastes), either a pre-eminent local archon or an influential 
outsider, who had gained a reputation as an effective arbiter of local 
disputes or an effective opponent of unpopular government policies. 
Since the power of dynasts was entirely unofficial, and was recorded 
only when it got out of hand, it is not clear whether it was essentially 
a regular or an irregular phenomenon. We hear about it in the 
eleventh century and again after 1180, but not in the intervening 
period of strong Comnenian rule. It must therefore remain an open 
question whether the 'dynastic' positions of Theodore Mangaphas in 
Philadelphia, the Sgouros family in the Argolid, and the Chamaretos 
family in Monemvasia, to name only a few of the provincial lordships 
that flourished at the end of the twelfth century, were already 
established under Manuel, or were products of the administrative 
disorders that followed his death.’ 

The archons and dynasts of twelfth-century Byzantine towns have 
obvious analogies not just with the oligarchs and tyrants of ancient 
Greece, but also with the patricians and despots of medieval Italy, 
where indeed the model of the ancient polis, as reflected in Aristotle's 
Politics and Cicero's orations, was to prove even more of an inspira- 
tion than in Byzantium. None of this is surprising in view of the fact 
that the social structures and values which Byzantine urban society 
had inherited from the ancient world were also those which it shared 
with the nascent Italian communes. In Italy, as in Byzantium, the 
medieval town took shape as a community headed by a bishop and 
dominated by a small group of closely connected but jealously com- 
petitive families who traditionally regarded the pursuit of arms and 
the pursuit of contemplative leisure as the most honourable forms of 
existence, and land as the most desirable form of wealth. In other 
words, the urban society of the Italian Renaissance grew up in — and, 


172 See bibliography cited in Magdalino, ‘Constantinople’, n. 4, and above, n. 96; for 
the Chamaretoi, see also Kalligas, Monemvasia, pp. 71-85. The evidence cited by 
Angold, 'Archons and dynasts', p. 245, for provincial dynasts under Manuel will 
not bear the interpretation he puts on it. "Nicola Pillari' at Almyros (TT, I, pp. 127- 
30) appears only as a substantial local landowner, and it is not clear from Choniates’ 
enigmatic prose whether Leo Sgouros inherited his lordship, or merely his violent 
methods, from his father — let alone whether the latter was dynast of Nauplion 
before 1180 (Chon., p. 605). However, the rise of the Sgouroi and Chamaretoi can 
plausibly be linked with the prominence of another Peloponnesian magnate, 
Theodore Mavrozomes, in Manuel's last years: see below, pp. 257-8. 
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many would now maintain, never really grew out of - the very same 
hieratic, aristocratic mould which is supposed to have inhibited the 
development of a trading economy in. Byzantium. It is thus worth 
asking whether the Byzantine town did not for its part contain, at 
least in embryo, the 'progressive' features which make the Italian 
commune in its heyday seem so appealingly ‘modern’: the aristocra- 
cy’s adaptation to, and participation in, the growth of a trading, 
banking, and manufacturing economy; the elaboration of impersonal, 
republican, 'constitutional' forms of government which subordinated 
sectional and personal interests to the common good; and the growth 
of a sophisticated lay culture. "° 

In considering the first of these developments, it is important to 
note that wealth was no less important an ingredient of aristocratic 
honour in Byzantium than it was in other societies. That it was not 
used primarily to generate further financial profit, but displayed, 
hoarded, bequeathed and donated, is beside the point, since the 
wealthy have always required their wealth for such purposes. More 
to the point is whether investment in trade was practised as a means 
of repairing aristocratic family fortunes — for whatever purpose. 
Ecclesiastical strictures on profiteering in general, and usury in par- 
ticular, are not reliable guides to existing practice — except insofar as 
their repetition by twelfth-century churchmen indicates, indirectly, 
the extent to which they were being flouted. The same is true of 
Kekaumenos: while his much quoted advice confirms that office- 
holding was the most acceptable way of supplementing the income 
from a family estate, it also suggests that there were alternatives, in 
the form of the activities which it advises against. Indirectly, there- 
fore, it shows that provincial archontes did lend money at interest for a 
variety of purposes, including commerce (xoaypae(a), and did go in 
for ‘shameful profiteering’ (atoyoxegdeia). Importantly, moreover, 
Kekaumenos means by the latter not ordinary commercial enterprise, 
but crime such as forgery, and the extortionate abuse of power. The 
unstated implication, that ordinary trade is not in itself shameful, is 
all but stated in a later passage where Kekaumenos, having advised 
his reader how to become a good churchman, goes on to write, ‘If you 
follow another profession, make sure that you master it fully and are 
not found wanting in it. If you can gain experience of other pro- 
fessions, do so, but don't leave your original occupation - unless, of 
course, it is shameful or harmful - and go into another, for that will 
not benefit you. The sailor cannot become a soldier . . . or the notary a 
coppersmith, and so on.'7* 


1? See L. Martines, Power and imagination (London, 1979); J. Larner, Italy in the age of 
Dante and Petrarch (1216-1380) (London, 1980). 

4 Kekaumenos, ed. Litavrin, pp. 194ff, 212, 220, 224, 236-8. Cf. Hendy, Studies, pp. 
565ff; Magdalino, "Honour, pp. 201ff. 
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What shows through here is the eminently practical nature of 
Byzantine social conservatism outside intellectual, court and 
monastic circles: it was a conservatism which treated a clerical career 
as a profession like any other, and discouraged profiteering, just as it 
discouraged ostentation, as much because of the risk as because of 
the impropriety involved. In modern times, such an attitude would 
be described as typically bourgeois, rather than typically aristocratic. 
In the final analysis, Kekaumenos is evidence for the relative flexi- 
bility of Byzantine social attitudes outside the ideal world of Constan- 
tinopolitan ideologists. This point can be illustrated further by 
comparing the educated Byzantine's distaste for sailors and seafaring 
with the way in which Kekaumenos' contemporary Cyril Phileotes, a 
landowner of strong saintly inclinations, took a job on a merchant 
ship. 

It may be, therefore, that the new orthodoxy in Byzantine economic 
history has underestimated the trading interests of provincial archon- 
tes, and not only in the coastal cities. In the fourteenth century, the 
leading families of Ioannina actively engaged in trade. Although it 
was not an important place in the twelfth century, Kastoria, another 
inland town with very similar natural resources, certainly was.!7 

In any case, it is important not to disregard one major source of 
aristocratic and ecclesiastical income which Kekaumenos does not 
mention: rents from urban businesses. The monks of Thessalonica 
whom Eustathios criticised for raising such rents cannot have been 
alone among urban rentiers in taking a keen interest in the profit- 
ability of the shops and workshops which they owned, and from 
being interested in the profits it was but a short step to being inter- 
ested in the way they were made.’” One wonders how effective was 
the social difference between the business-minded rentier and the 
businessman who delegated the manual and menial aspects of his 
trade to others. Much should not be made of Alexios I’s famous 
reaffirmation of the legal principle that 'senatorial' status was 
incompatible with membership of a guild: we know neither how 
consistently this ruling was enforced by his successors, nor how 
difficult it was to circumvent. Of course, if given a choice between 
advancement in imperial service or advancement through private 
enterprise, the average Byzantine was bound to choose the former. 
But it is possible to envisage circumstances in which he could com- 
bine both (by, for example, using his official position and access to 


175 Nicholas Kataskepenos, ed. Sargologos, pp. 57-65, and cf. p. 126: Cyril advises an 
Armenian from Varna to return home by ship, ‘because the sailors are our trusted 
acquaintances’. Compare Eust., Op., p. 20: greed drove men to take up the 
'unnatural art' of seafaring. 

176 Ioannina: MM, V, p. 81. Kastoria: A. W. Epstein, "Middle Byzantine churches of 
Kastoria: dates and implications’, Art Bulletin, 62 (1980), pp. 190-206. 

17 Eust., Op., p. 242. 
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government resources for commercial advantage), or might find the 
latter more easily open to him, as when his family fell from imperial 
favour. The essential condition, either way, was an environment in 
which the spirit of money-making was infectious. 

Such an environment clearly did not exist in twelfth-century 
Athens, where, despite the important local fair, trade-guilds were a 
negligible factor in the town's economy according to Michael Choni- 
ates.'”8 But the implication of his remark, seen in the context of his 
writings as a whole, is that guilds were well represented in other 
towns of Greece, notably Euripos and Thebes. The love of profit was 
certainly infectious in the Thessalonica of Eustathios' sermons. The 
evidence of these highly rhetorical works is highly impressionistic, 
but it is also, taken as a whole, impressive for the consistency with 
which it portrays Thessalonica as a city dominated by the men and 
the morals of the market place, in which the trade-guild was at least 
as important a social unit as the monastery or the aristocratic house- 
hold.” Eustathios complains that Thessalonicans put business before 
religious observance;!? that local monasteries are full of mercenary- 
minded monks recruited largely from the city's artisans;! that 
seniority and expertise are more highly respected in the master crafts- 
man than in the bishop.!*? He repeatedly, and, as he admits, ineffec- 
tually, condemns the lending of money at interest rates which were 
sometimes higher than the legal limit. That Eustathios was preach- 
ing to an audience which did not share his own ill-concealed disdain 
for ‘banausic’ money making seems clear from the way in which he 
uses extended metaphors of trade and usury to give point to the well- 
worn subject matter of Lenten exhortation.™ It is significant, 
moreover, that while he often deals separately with monks and 
laymen, he does not, in condemning usury and sharp practice, differ- 
entiate between one class of laymen and another. This point did not 
escape notice, and Eustathios was heavily criticised for addressing 
himself indiscriminately to great and small. He defended himself by 
pointing to the ‘tidal flux and revolving weathervane’ - or, as we 
might put it, the great vertical mobility — of local society. ‘There is 
hardly time to proclaim one of our citizens “honourable” today before 


U$ Mich. Chon., II, p. 54. However, a late twelfth-century document mentions a 
'neighbourhood of purple-dyers (Konchylarioi): ed. Granstrem, Medvedev and 
Papachryssanthou, 'Fragment', pp. 25-8, 33-5; Harvey, Economic expansion, p. 218. 
For other indications that the decline of which Michael speaks had been fairly 
recent, see Mich. Chon., II, p. 12, and below, p. 177. For the fair (15 August?), see 
Euthymios Malakes, ed. Bones, I, p. 72. 

1? Eust. Op., pp. 65, 92-3. 

180 See above, n. 160. 

181 Visitation of the monastic life: Eust., Op., pp. 214-67, esp. 223, 229, 230, 242-5, 251. 

18 Eust., Op., pp. 21-2, 246-7. 

18 Eust., Op., pp. 7, 72-3, 140, 163. 

184 Eust., Op., pp. 3, 8, 61, 128, 146, 152, 194. 
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he is tomorrow proscribed as “dishonourable”. Now he is revered as 
a rich man, but shortly he is a pauper, banging on charity's door. He 
is noble at one moment, and at the next, reviled as being of servile 
birth." 5^ This was not a society in which it made sense for a bishop to 
emphasise the division between rentiers and landowners on the one 
hand and traders and money lenders on the other. Indeed, the career 
and writings of Eustathios suggest that any bishop who took his job 
seriously, preaching conservative economic values and resisting the 
secularisation of church property,’ was most likely to unite all clas- 
ses of the populace against him. 

All this is reminiscent of the moral and social environment from 
which Italian townsmen emerged to dominate the economy of the 
Mediterranean world ‘in the name of God and of good profit’.!® It is 
therefore somewhat surprising to find almost no evidence, in Thes- 
salonica or any other Byzantine town, for institutions of representa- 
tive government comparable to those of the Italian commune. It is 
true that Eustathios illustrates his denunciation of hypocrisy with the 
example of the hypocritical ‘politician’ who knows how to play to the 
‘assembly’ (&yooà) or ‘council-chamber’ (BovAevtüoiov), and, by a 
show of selfless public concern, ingratiates himself with both the 
‘council’ (BovAfj) and the common people, until he comes to dominate 
his town or village - myriad examples of this are to be seen in history, 
says Eustathios, ‘even now'.!*? Yet these references are without paral- 
lel in Eustathios' other writings, let alone works by other authors. The 
political career here caricatured strongly resembles the rise to power 
of that master of dissimulation Andronikos I, who is probably the 
contemporary example that Eustathios has in mind. But even if he is 
also referring to municipal institutions in cities like Thessalonica, it is 
surely revealing that he does not portray his 'politician' as an elected 
magistrate. Any assessment of this passage must also take note of his 
remark, in another work, that Venice is the only modern city to have 
preserved the vestiges of the mixed constitution of antiquity — on the 
face of it a clear, if indirect, statement that no Byzantine city had 
constitutional government. Michael Choniates made a similar point 
when chiding the people of Euripos, another thriving seaport, for 
insubordination to their bishop: the Greeks, he says, have a lot to 
learn from the Latins about the orderly conduct of public meetings. '® 

We may wonder, however, whether these bishops who admired 


185 Eust., Op., pp. 109-110. 
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constitutional government in theory and at a safe distance would 
have admired it, or even acknowledged its existence, in their own 
towns, where the formation of a commune would have threatened 
their own authority and that of the emperor for whom they spoke to 
their flocks as often as they spoke up for their flocks to the emperor. 
The suspicion therefore arises that what they represent as popular 
disorders were perhaps strivings for order of a different kind - the 
kind which northern Italian townsmen had achieved at the expense 
of their bishops and emperors, and which the Zealot regime was 
much later to establish in Thessalonica, to the disgust of the great 
landed interests, who would do their best to misrepresent what was 
happening.” 


The growth of large estates 


Like the growth of towns and the growth of trade, the growth of large 
estates was a fact of Byzantine economic and social life which is easier 
to recognise than to quantify. It is generally agreed that from the 
beginning of the tenth century the ‘powerful’ (vvatoí) of State and 
Church steadily increased their landholdings at the expense of the 
free peasantry, more and more of whom became tenant farmers 
(t&povxoi) of varying degrees of dependence.’ Yet there is no way 
of estimating how much of the empire's cultivable land was already in 
magnate hands in 900, or how much remained in the hands of small 
peasant proprietors in 1100. It is possible that in either case the pro- 
portion was considerably higher than is commonly assumed. For one 
thing, paroikoi could own land as well as hold it from a landlord. For 
another, the tenth-century legislation discriminating against land- 
purchase by the powerful was still in force under the Komnenoi, 
although it is not always recognisable, partly because of the growing 
confusion - or equation - between fiscal land and peasant freehold- 
ings, and partly because the latter had come to be designated by a 
technical term, the ‘humble entry’ (tasetvoc otixos), which is not to 


' For the Zealot revolt, see John Kantakouzenos, CSHB, II, pp. 225-7, 233-9, 256-7, 
355-7, 390-4, 568-8; III, pp. 104-5, 108-10, 116-18; Nikephoros Gregoras, CSHB, II, 
PP. 631-4, 658, 673-7, 795-6. Eustathios notes, approvingly, that Manuel had sent 
troops to prevent civil unrest in Thessalonica - this probably refers to the visit of 
John Doukas in 1178: FRB, pp. 16ff, 62-3. 

On the terminology, see R. Morris, ‘The powerful and the poor in tenth-century 
Byzantium: law and reality’, Past and Present, 73 (1976), pp. 3-27. Harvey, Economic 
expansion, chapter 2, is a good survey of the changing status of the peasantry, 
although it does not take account of recent studies by N. Oikonomides: ‘Oi Butav- 
"voi dovlonaegoino’, Liypexta, 5 (1983), pp. 295-302; 'H "Ile(ga" negi 
Tagoixwv’, Apıégwua otov Nixo Xflogóvo (Rethymnon, 1986), I, pp. 232-41; ‘Das 
Verfalland im 10.—11. Jahrhundert: Verkauf und Besteuerung’, FM, 7 (1986), pp. 
161-8. 
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be found in the earlier sources.’ If legislation against a practice is 
proof of its existence, then Manuel's attempt to enforce respect for the 
pre-emption rights laid down by Romanos I is proof that in the 
twelfth century, as in the tenth, the government still found it necess- 
ary to protect smallholders from being bought out by wealthy land- 
owners.!? Furthermore, a steady increase in the total proportion of 
land owned by magnates did not mean that every magnate estate 
enjoyed a net gain. Lay fortunes were continually subject to division 
among heirs and confiscation by the emperor. Even churches and 
monasteries were not immune from government expropriation, 
despite the legal and canonical obstacles to the alienation of sacred 
property, which was in any case allowed to pass from one sacred 
proprietor to another. "° 

With these reservations, it is possible to accept that in 1100 a 
preponderant and growing share of the empire’s land belonged to 
‘powerful’ landlords. But it is no longer possible to agree with the old- 
established view, classically expounded by George Ostrogorsky, that 
the rise of the large landed interest caused a decline in the agrarian 
economy. Like the growth of Italian merchant enterprise, the growth 
of large estates has recently come in for fundamental revision - with 
the difference that the school of thought which plays down the sig- 
nificance of trade and the Italian presence correspondingly highlights 
the ‘feudal’ domain as a key factor in Byzantine economic expansion 
during the period 900-1204. Using the documentary evidence of 
wills, monastic typika, the monastic archives of Mt Athos and Pat- 
mos, and the detailed enumeration of fiscal units in Alexios III’s 
chrysobull for the Venetians (1198) and the Partitio Romaniae (1204), 
Michael Hendy and Alan Harvey have between them gone a long 
way towards putting the magnate landholdings of the Middle Byzan- 
tine empire on a definitive economic map. Most importantly, Alan 
Harvey has demonstrated beyond doubt that magnate landlords were 
at the forefront of attempts to extend and intensify agricultural 
production. 5 


192 JGR, I, p. 380; Nicholas Kataskepenos, ed. Sargologos, p. 231; Balsamon, in RP, IL, 
P. 323. From these last two sources, it is clear that the expression refers to the status 
of the taxpayer, and not to the payment of taxes in low-denomination coinage, pace 
Svoronos, ‘Cadastre’, p. 110, and 'Rescrit inédit’, p. 344. 

1% Ed. Macrides, ‘Justice’, pp. 130-2, and cf. pp. 177-8; see also EB, p. 483. 

™ For the frequency of lay confiscations, see, e.g., P. Gautier, "Un chrysobulle de 
confirmation rédigé par Michel Psellos', REB, 34 (1976), p. 87; JGR, L pp. 285-6; 
Lavra, I, no. 45; Zon., III, p. 732; Manuel Straboromanos, ed. Gautier, p. 183. For 
confiscations of church property by Alexios I, see Theophylact, II, pp. 214-17, 447; 
Iviron, I, nos. 45, 50, 52, and pp. 28-31. 

15 Hendy, Studies, pp. 85-90, 106—7; Harvey, Economic expansion, passim, esp. chapter 
4; Hendy, Economy, no. III. The text of the 1198 chrysobull is printed in TT, I, pp. 
258—72; for the Partitio, see the edition by Carile, pp. 217-22 (text). 
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Yet the subject of the great domains of the Byzantine empire has by 
no means been exhausted. Despite the enormous advances represen- 
ted by these studies, they give a picture which is incomplete and 
ultimately distorted in three respects. First, they have not picked up 
all the evidence for the location of magnate estates in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Second, they have not taken sufficient account 
of the great gaps in the evidence: the almost total loss of documen- 
tation pertaining, on the one hand, to properties throughout the 
empire belonging to the great magnate houses of Constantinople, 
and, on the other hand, to the urban real estate which magnates 
owned in Constantinople and other towns. Third, while implicitly 
disposing of one part of the misconception inherent in the Ostro- 
gorsky thesis, namely that the large landed interest was detrimental 
to productivity, they have not disposed of the other part, namely that 
such interests were automatically detrimental to the centralised, 
bureaucratic strength of the imperial government. Thus Harvey con- 
cludes that the disintegration of the empire at the end of the twelfth 
century ^was the result of the conflict between the bureaucratic 
apparatus of the imperial state, which had survived from Antiquity, 
and rapidly developing feudal relations of production'.?6 It is not 
quite so simple. The subject deserves more extensive treatment than 
can be given here, but it is important to clarify, in brief, three aspects 
of the problem: (1) the identity and location of the greatest landlords, 
(2) the geographical distribution of their estates, (3) the implications 
of the geographical relationship between the landlord/consumer and 
the sources of production. 

(1) The greatest landlords are clearly and succinctly identified by 
Alexios III in his chrysobull for the Venetians, in which he guaranteed 
them access to all imperial territories, "whether these be fiscal or 
ecclesiastical or subject to the pious houses or to the close relations of 
my imperial majesty’. ‘Fiscal land’ was shorthand for all types of land 
that came directly under government exploitation: land that belonged 
to the emperor's private domain, land that was owned by the fisc, 
and land that was subject to full fiscal taxation, i.e. land belonging to 
small or middling owners who did not fit into any of the other cate- 
gories. Ecclesiastical lands included, in principle, the estates of all 
episcopal churches and monasteries. But an exception was obviously 
made for a special category of 'pious houses’ (evayeic otxot), 
founded and endowed by emperors and administered by imperial 
officials, of whom the chief in the twelfth century was the megas 
logariastes. The exact composition of his group in the twelfth century 
is not altogether certain, but it definitely included the Petria, the 
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Myrelaion, and the church of Christ Antiphonetes, and it probably 
also included the imperial ‘abbeys’ of the Peribleptos, SS Cosmas and 
Damian, St George the Standard Bearer (tropaiophoros) at the 
Mangana, and the Pantokrator. It almost certainly included the 
Orphanotropheion, although this was administered separately by its 
own director, the orphanotrophos. The imperial relatives of Alexios III 
who formed the fourth and final category had probably not been in 
possession of their landholdings for very long, but they were 
representative of a system that had obtained at least since the reign of 
Alexios I, whereby the emperor granted his relatives the right to 
exploit, and sometimes to dispose of, large tracts of imperial/state 
land.!?? 

The text of the chrysobull amply confirms what can easily be 
proved from other sources: the landlords in question possessed large 
areas of land, including whole communities and regions, in areas 
where the Venetians wanted to trade. There can also be no doubt that 
the most substantial, if not the majority, of landlords, were based in 
Constantinople and closely associated with the imperial government. 
Quite apart from the specific documentary, evidence, the narrative 
sources which refer in general terms to the endowment of religious 
establishments and imperial associates in the eleventh century make 
it clear that this was on a vast scale, and in favour of persons who 
were geographically close to the centre of power.!?? In fact, landlords 
in the first, third and fourth categories can be collectively identified as 
'the Crown'. Only in the second category, that of the ecclesiastical 
lands, is it possible to identify landlords based in the provinces. That 
some of these were very wealthy, having been enriched at the 
Crown's expense, is certainly evident from the acts of Athos and 
Patmos, and the Backovo and Kosmosoteira typika.? The unique 
importance of this documentation should not, however, lead us to 
regard it as symptomatic of a centrifugal movement of landed prop- 
erty on a massive scale. Not only does the documentation itself pro- 
vide evidence that the assets of the Crown and its associates 
remained widespread; it also shows that twelfth-century emperors 
were extremely reluctant to grant immovable assets to provincial 
monasteries, however much they might favour them in other ways. 
This is in marked contrast to the lavishness with which Alexios I 
endowed the Orphanotropheion, and John II the Pantokrator. The 
archives of Athos, Nea Moni, and even Patmos are surprisingly defi- 
cient in charters of John and Manuel. In 1159, Manuel introduced 


17 TT, I, p. 272. Cf. Oikonomides, ‘L'évolution’, pp. 136-41; Mango, ‘Development’, 
pp. 131-2 (see above, n. 3); Hendy, Economy, no. MI, pp. 27-34. 
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legislation to prevent imperial gifts of immovable property from pass- 
ing into ecclesiastical hands.” Manuel's much-vaunted generosity to 
bishoprics consisted of relaxing government restrictions and 
demands, rather than adding to episcopal real estate.??! In general, it 
seems fair to conclude that even among the category of ecclesiastical 
landlords, those of Constantinople were pre-eminent. 

(2) To turn now to the distribution of properties, it is immediately 
apparent that while the holdings of major provincial magnates were 
largely confined to their localities, those of Constantinopolitan land- 
lords were far flung. The most obvious exception proves the rule: the 
lands of the Backovo monastery, which were grouped at three widely 
separated locations, represent the landed fortune that the founder, a 
close associate of Alexios I based in Constantinople, had received by 
imperial gift.?? The estate of a great Crown magnate is illustrated by 
the Pantokrator typikon, which contains a complete list of the monas- 
tery's holdings in 1136. The eighty-five entries, comprising large 
domains (episkepseis), country estates (proasteia), villages (choria), trad- 
ing posts (emporia), and a miscellany of other rural and urban rights 
and properties, stretch from Constantinople westwards to Thes- 
salonica and beyond, and southwards to the island of Kos.?? The 
Pantokrator, we should recall, was the last in the series of great 
imperial 'abbeys'. That its property list was by no means extraordi- 
nary is clear from the more fragmentary evidence for other Constan- 
tinopolitan landlords. To mention only those cases not listed by 
Hendy: the Great Church of Constantinople owned estates in the 
Strymon valley,?* the Lembos monastery near Smyrna,?? the entire 
island of Aigina,?6 and the Jewish community of Strobilos on the 
coast of Caria.?" The Nea Ekklesia of Constantinople owned property 
near Thessalonica.”” The Petria had episkepseis around Atalante on the 


200 JGR, I, p- 387. 

201 Svoronos, 'Rescrit inédit; Papagianne, Tá oíxovoyuixá, pp. 186-216; see below, 
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203 Ed. Gautier, "Pantokrator', pp. 115-25. 
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east coast of central Greece, opposite Euboea.?? The 'pious house’ of 
Christ Antiphonetes owned episkepseis near Thebes.”!° St George of 
the Mangana owned an episkepsis at Almyros.?!! The old-age homes 
(gerokomeia) of Constantinople, which Alexios I amalgamated with the 
Orphanage, owned episkepseis between Berroia and Platamon.??? Alex- 
ios I gave his brother Isaac extensive lands in Macedonia.?? In 1157, 
the emperor's relative the kralaina Arete Doukaina held the episkepsis 
of Sampson at the mouth of the Meander.?!* Some time before 1174, 
one of Manuel's sisters appears to have held the ‘lordship’ of Chios.” 
The empress had episkepseis near Butrinto in 1181.” The emperor 
himself retained extensive estates in Crete and by the Black Sea near 
Anchialos.?!” 

Commenting on the distribution of the large domain units, the 
episkepseis, in the twelfth century, Hendy notes the relative lack of 
them in Asia Minor, and explains this 'in terms of a previously 
unsuspected, but consciously and consistently pursued determina- 
tion on the part of the imperial government to preserve its fiscal 
position . . . in the theme of Thrakesion in particular and possibly in 
Asia Minor in general'.?^ This explanation is plainly inadequate, 
since episkepseis were in origin imperial or fiscal domains which the 
emperor did not need to grant out, or could grant on his own condi- 
tions. There may have been episkepseis in Asia Minor which the docu- 
ments of 1198 and 1204 do not list, as they patently do not list many 
minor episkepseis on the European side.?? There is no reason to doubt 
that the Myrelaion, which possessed large episkepseis near Ephesos 
and Miletos in the eleventh century, reclaimed these properties after 
their reconquest from the Turks.”° The Great Church clearly did 
reclaim its rights in the region of 5myrna.?? A far more likely explana- 
tion for the relative lack of episkepseis in Asia Minor lies in the factor 
which Hendy dismisses out of hand, the Turkish occupation and the 
continued exposure of the area to Turkish raids, which disrupted the 
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local economy at least until Manuel's reign. In the circumstances, 
Alexios and John would have been reluctant, on the one hand, to 
endów their relatives and religious foundations with unreliable 
sources of income, and, on the other hand, would have given priority 
to the settlement of soldiers in the reoccupied areas. In any case, the 
Pantokrator did acquire more property in Asia Minor after the 
typikon was drawn up - perhaps a reflection of the extent to which 
conditions improved subsequent to 1136.7” 

At least as significant as the concentration of magnate domains in 
Europe is their overwhelming concentration, in both Europe and 
Asia, near the coast. The concentration was particularly high around 
Thessalonica, the Pagasitic and Ambraciot Gulfs, and the mouths of 
the rivers Hebros, Strymon, and Acheloos, but in general it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that the whole littoral from Constantinople to 
central Greece, and much of the west coast of Greece, was in magnate 
hands, not to mention entire islands. In other words, Constan- 
tinopolitan landlords controlled an extremely high proportion of the 
empire’s top-quality arable land - land that was valuable not only 
because of its fertility, but because of its accessibility to maritime 
traffic. 

The main exceptions to this pattern appear to be (a) the cluster of 
inland episkepseis in Eastern Thrace,” (b) the episkepsis of Korytos 
south east of Skopje,” (c) Manuel's grant of Kastoria to Andronikos 
Komnenos.?^ The Thracian episkepseis are to be explained by their 
proximity to the main road from Constantinople to Adrianople. The 
episkepsis at Korytos, which al-Idrisi describes as a flourishing town, 
was located close to the junction of two major land routes, and 
although it was probably too far from the sea for the profitable export 
of its produce, it may have been useful as a supply point for military 
expeditions; in this, its function may have been similar to that of the 
episkepsis at Kypsella, a regular halt in twelfth-century imperial 
campaigns.?6 The case of Kastoria is puzzling, since it lay far both 
from the sea and from the towns of Niš and Braničevo, of which 
Andronikos was military governor at the time. Possibly it was 
intended to provide for him and his retinue when he attended on 
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Manuel at the imperial base camp at nearby Pelagonia.?" But if our 
guess about the commercial importance of Kastoria is correct, it might 
have been as lucrative a ‘fief’ as many a coastal town. 

This raises the problem of the relative paucity of urban and com- 
mercial premises attested in the sources.?? This silence could be taken 
to confirm that 'revenues derived from essentially urban contracts, 
and therefore particularly from trade, are relatively insignificant 
when compared with those derived from land'.?? But it could equally 
be taken as an indication that the prime urban real estate already 
belonged to owners from whom it could not be alienated: the local 
churches. We know this to have been the case in Constantinople, 
where the Great Church was a major landlord and collected not only 
rents but also taxes from urban businesses.?? Indirect confirmation 
comes from Michael Choniates' complaint that his city had not bene- 
fited from the 'imperial generosity' of Isaac II in the same way as 
other towns, ‘for in Athens the amount (xooótnc) of the guilds is 
slight'.?' Given that Michael treats his city and his see almost as 
synonymous, this could well mean that the church of Athens had not 
gained much from the remission of taxes on shops or commercial 
transactions. Elsewhere, Michael implies that it was common for 
Jewish tanners and leather-workers to be paroikoi of the local 
bishop.?? Churches owned public baths, which produced a steady 
income.?? The bishops of the two main commercial centres, Constan- 
tinople and Thessalonica, certainly controlled great wealth.?* We can 
no more reject than we can uncritically accept Benjamin of Tudela's 
figure of 20,000 gold pieces for the daily revenue from commercial 
rents and taxes in Constantinople.?* In any case, however ‘slight’, 
urban rents and taxes were the handiest sources of cash available to an 
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urban-based landlord. Is it not significant that Alexios I recom- 
mended the city, not the land, to his son as a ‘fount of gold’? 

A final point to be observed is that many twelfth-century magnate 
properties show indications of having had a long history of magnate 
possession. Several small domains (episkepseis) and estates (proasteia) 
granted by emperors bear the names of former owners, some from 
the recent and some from a more distant past. Where it is not speci- 
fied that the property had been acquired by purchase, it is reasonable 
to assume that it had fallen to the fisc by confiscation or escheat.?? We 
may therefore envisage the existence of a ‘pool’ of estates which were 
constantly being recycled in imperial patronage — unless or until they 
ended up as sacred property. We may also postulate the existence of a 
core imperial patrimony which emperors were careful never to 
alienate from the Crown. It is striking that the really large episkepseis, 
those that comprised whole towns and their regions, were either not 
granted out, or granted out to imperial relatives and ‘pious houses’. 
Moreover, there are good indications that the two largest blocs of 
episkepseis attested in 1198 and 1204, those in Thrace and Thessaly, 
incorporated very ancient imperial domains.?*? 

Thus it may reasonably be concluded that a core sector of the 
Byzantine agrarian economy had changed very little over the cen- 
turies. The prime agricultural land around the Aegean consisted of 
the same units, and was farmed for the benefit of the same kinds of 
powerful landlords, among whom those of Constantinople 
predominated. Such changes as occurred from the ninth to the 
twelfth century occurred around and within this basic framework. At 
the producing end, the reconquest of the Balkans and Crete restored 
productivity, the ‘powerful’ bought out many of their smaller neigh- 
bours, the distinction between state taxpayers and state paroikoi 
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diminished, and latterly the Turkish invasions disrupted production 
and, perhaps, patterns of ownership. At the consuming end, the 
main change was the progressive division of the previously 
monolithic state sector into Crown ‘houses’ (oikoi), each of which was 
allocated a large share of imperial resources. The division occurred in 
two overlapping phases: first, the foundation of the ‘pious houses’ 
and great imperial ‘abbeys’ by emperors from Basil I to John II; 
second, the creation of princely appanages by emperors from Con- 
stantine X (or possibly Constantine IX). Only exceptionally, as in the 
case of the Kosmosoteira, did the process lead to the large-scale, 
permanent devolution of prime state property to an independent 
provincial landowner. 

(3) At the top of the scale, then, the great Byzantine landed interest 
was a huge string of coastal properties directed and exploited from an 
oikos in Constantinople. Landlords could collect the surplus due to 
them either in cash or in produce. In the first instance, the peasants or 
herdsmen would sell their produce on the local market for cash which 
landlords would then spend on the market in Constantinople. In the 
second instance, the produce would be shipped (or, in the case of 
animals, driven) to Constantinople and stored there for the landlord’s 
own use and also, conceivably, for limited sale. Most of the signs are 
that cash was the preferred option. It is the form of rent/tax most 
commonly mentioned in the sources, with even labour services being 
commuted for money payments. We have already come across indi- 
cations that producers sold and landlords bought on the markets 
closest to them: the Venetians marketed Vlach and Cretan cheese in 
Constantinople, and the phenomenal rise of Almyros surely indicates 
that the grain farmers of the great imperial domains in Thessaly sold 
their produce direct to the Venetians and other Italians. Raidestos 
would seem to have been a comparable outlet for the great domains 
of Thrace.?? It is difficult to imagine, too, that the domains on the 
Adriatic side of Greece supplied direct to Constantinople, when Italy 
and Dalmatia were so much closer. 

However, we cannot exclude the possibility that landlords also 
supplied themselves directly from their estates. Self-sufficiency was, 
after all, a virtue, and costs were reduced by avoiding the middle- 
man. A lay or religious oikos could have hundreds - in the case of the 
Orphanage, perhaps thousands - of mouths to feed. Indeed, the 
great oikoi, especially the ‘pious houses’, played a vital role in the 
provisioning of Constantinople, and it is surely no coincidence that 
all the ‘pious houses’ were founded over the period when the 
metropolitan population was rising from its low point in the Dark 
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Ages to something like its Late Antique level. The ‘pious houses’ thus 
go a long way towards explaining how the imperial government 
managed to support this population without reviving the institution 
of the state corn supply (annona), or recovering the wheat fields of 
Egypt, which had fed the capital until the seventh century.?? If prov- 
incial monasteries, and even provincial governors, could own ships, 
the same can be assumed for the great religious houses of Constan- 
tinople, each of which possessed its own landing stage on the shore 
of the Golden Horn or the Sea of Marmara.”*! 

It is therefore fair to conclude that the great landlords collected 
their dues both in cash and in kind. Indeed, their demands may well 
have been variable: in 1171, the imperial episkepseis in Crete suddenly 
had to deliver cash rents rather than the grain shipments which they 
had hitherto provided.?? 

Either way, it is clear that a major factor in the relationship between 
Constantinopolitan landlords and their provincial properties was the 
intervening distance. This undoubtedly gave great responsibility to 
the agents who handled the assessment, collection, and transpor- 
tation of dues. Enormous resources passed through their hands, 
bringing opportunities for profitable private speculation. Whether we 
deplore the fraud and corruption involved, or applaud the 
entrepreneurial spirit, we must not ignore the scope that existed, in 
fiscal or magnate service, for the activity of the bureaucrat- 
entrepreneur - a type which emerged from obscurity in the 
fourteenth century, in the person of Alexios Apokaukos, but which 
must have been already well entrenched in the twelfth century and 
earlier.?? 

The geographical distance between great landlords and landed 
resources also helps to explain the far from self-explanatory disin- 
tegration of the empire on the eve of the Fourth Crusade. The centri- 
fugal feudalism of great provincial landowners such as the Lavra is 
clearly not the whole story, since the main structures of Byzantine 
feudalism remained, even at the end of the twelfth century, extra- 
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ordinarily centralised. The significance of the evidence from provin- 
cial monasteries, and to some extent provincial bishoprics, is that it 
shows them to have been the landowners who did most to develop 
their lands and increase production.?* Landowners who were close 
to, and closely involved with, their lands enjoyed a great advantage. 
Absentee landlords had to yield the initiative to their own agents, to 
neighbouring local landowners, and even to their own tenants; thus 
the inhabitants of the episkepsis of Sampson did not bother to consult 
their ‘lord’, the kralaina Arete Doukaina, before encroaching upon the 
neighbouring property of the monastery of Hiera.” On the one 
hand, the bureaucratic agents sent from the capital abused their 
powers and alienated the local population; on the other hand, a 
combination of poor communications and successful lobbying by 
local interests caused the centre to devolve and abandon control. 
Either way, the weakening of central authority after Manuel's death 
had disastrous consequences. In Bulgaria, imperial levies precipitated 
the Vlach revolt. In the Aegean area, the growth of piracy and the 
decline of the imperial navy made sea travel almost impossible, and 
higher imperial officials were increasingly reluctant to make the 
journey.”* In Crete and Athens, imperial estates were transferred to 
the possession of local bishops and other archontes.?^ In 1186, the 
Great Church did not send its own agents to collect the taxes from the 
'ecclesiastical island' of Aigina, but delegated the task to the 
Metropolitan of Athens. It took all his efforts to raise a meagre 144 


gold hyperpyra .?** 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


The problem of the Byzantine empire in the twelfth century was thus 
not so much one of bureaucratic state centralism versus centrifugal 
feudalism, but of a tension between two kinds of feudalism, one 
bureaucratic and centralised, and the other grounded in the prov- 
inces. That the imperial government of the Komnenoi, and Manuel in 
particular, contributed to this tension cannot be doubted. It remains 
to be seen how and why. Did the centre, by its intolerable demands 
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and methods, merely strain the system to the limit, provoking an 
inevitable, opportunistic reaction on the part of provincial landed 
interests when the ruling dynasty became weakened by internal divi- 
sions after 1180? Or did the government also consciously promote 
provincial interests? This is another way of asking whether the 
Byzantine rural economy flourished in spite of, or because of, govern- 
ment policy. 

There can be no doubt that the role of central government in the 
economy was all-pervasive. It minted coin, issued this in the form of 
salaries and pensions, and received most of it back in taxes. The 
landholdings of the Crown were immense. The archives of the fisc 
were a vast repository of detailed and regularly updated information 
about the size, value, ownership and status of every piece of pro- 
ductive land in the empire. This more than anything ensured that 
there were few resources on which the government did not retain a 
claim. Most transfers of land tenure involved the government in a 
judicial capacity, and it very often took the initiative as an interested 
party, in confiscating, granting out, and colonising land. 

At first sight, it seems obvious that the government took far more 
out of the rural economy than it put in. The financial reforms of 
Alexios I led to no diminution of the heavy fiscal demands which 
characterised his reign from the outset, and drew vociferous com- 
plaints from three leading churchmen, one of whom, Nicholas 
Mouzalon, resigned the Archbishopric of Cyprus because of the vio- 
lent extortion of the local tax collectors.” No such complaints are 
recorded from John's reign, and Choniates gives the impression that 
this was a time of comparative fiscal discipline.?? But according to the 
same author, things changed for the worse under Manuel, who 
financed his heavy expenditure from oppressive and grossly ineffi- 
cient taxation, and also greatly extended, and abused, the system of 
granting to soldiers rights over and revenues from state paroikoi ??! 
Choniates should have known what he was talking about, both from 
his personal experience in Asia Minor, and from his brother Michael, 
who became Metropolitan of Athens in 1182. In a letter written soon 
after his appointment, Michael lamented the poverty of his see, 
which was lacking not only in philosophers but also in artisans — even 
smiths and cutlers were now a thing of the past.?? That this was due 
to fiscal oppression seems clear from the speech which Michael later 
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wrote to greet Demetrios Drimys, the new praitor of Hellas appointed 
by Andronikos I: 


the emperor wise in all things was not unaware of why the Roman cities are 
sickening — and indeed the majority have already died and passed away - 
after the insatiable greed of the tax-gatherers has ravaged everything, and the 
oligarchy of the rich has followed on after them to eat up their leavings.??? 


This was not just obligatory politeness to the ruling emperor, for 
Niketas, who later portrayed Andronikos as a tyrant, agreed that his 
reforms were beneficial: 


during his reign the majority of provinces showed an increase in their 
inhabitants. For everyone, in the words of the prophetic promise, reclined 
under the shade of his trees, and, reaping the fruit of his vine and gathering 
the harvest of his land, ate joyfully and slept pleasurably, neither fearing the 
threat of the taxman nor worrying about the greedy collector, neither appre- 
hensive of being stripped nor terrified of being robbed.?** 


The inference would seem to be that Andronikos' predecessors had 
ruined the rural economy. What Michael Choniates implies in the 
case of Athens is confirmed by George Tornikes' evidence for the 
condition of Ephesos, and Neophytos the Recluse's accounts of the 
sufferings endured by the Cypriot peasantry, in Manuel's reign.”°° 
The tax harvest reaped by all this rapacity was used to maintain the 
honour and luxury of a vast, unproductive, prodigal imperial 
establishment. Again, the evidence points to Manuel’s reign as a 
period of excess. Whether one reads the Greek encomiastic sources, 
or the Latin and oriental sources, the impression is consistent with 
Choniates’ picture of an emperor who spent lavishly in all available 
ways, rarely economising in one sector in order to develop another. 
Manuel spared no expense on the army, the navy, diplomacy, 
ceremonial, palace-building, the Comnenian family and, so long as 
he could afford it, other seekers of patronage. A significant amount of 
this expenditure was pure financial loss to the empire, like the huge 
diplomatic subsidies poured into Italy and the crusader states, and 
the sums spent on the failed expeditions of 1155-6, 1169, and 1176.” 
Yet there was a positive side to government involvement in the 
economy, even in Manuel's reign. Byzantine emperors may not have 
had much idea of economic policy, but they knew that a successful 
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foreign policy could have economic benefits. The policy of imperial 
restoration was not without financial motivation. Odo of Deuil 
characterises the hiring of mercenaries in terms of using gold to 
redeem gold.?" Theodore Prodromos expressed the hope that God 
would grant Manuel the tax census of Sicily.?* Manuel's expansion- 
ism was, as we have seen, directed above all at coastal areas: had he 
been successful in all his ventures, he would have controlled not only 
the most productive farmland around the Eastern Mediterranean and 
Adriatic seas, but also the entire trading facilities of the area. As it 
was, his wars against Hungary brought him control of the Dalmatian 
coast, the rich agricultural region of Sirmium, and the Danube trade 
route from Hungary to the Black Sea.?? Successful warfare might also 
collect booty and impose tribute or military service. John II had 
returned from his Turkish campaigns with large numbers of human 
and animal captives, and he had imposed the payment of tribute on 
‘the Paristrian lands’ - probably Hungary.” Manuel, as we have 
seen, received both tribute and military service from Hungary after 
1167. His Balkan expeditions of 1149-51 and 1165-6 are said to have 
taken great booty in slaves and livestock.??! Kinnamos, or his source, 
was impressed by the amount of arms taken from the Hungarian 
dead after the battle of 1167.7? Although Manuel’s wars against the 
Turks probably realised a net loss, his commanders took livestock and 
captives on at least two occasions (1160 and 1177). 

It cannot be emphasised too strongly, moreover, that the basic 
precondition for a flourishing rural economy was freedom from inva- 
sion and civil war. Insofar as Manuel did keep the peace and maintain 
the empire’s frontiers, his outlay on the army and navy, diplomacy 
and court patronage was money well spent. The geographical 
incidence of taxation may have varied according to military needs. 
We have already suggested that the Balkan interior and frontier 
regions were taxed relatively lightly. The main evidence for burden- 
some taxation comes from Cyprus, Athens and Asia Minor. Cyprus 
was by virtue of its proximity to Cilicia, Antioch and Palestine a major 
source of finance for military and diplomatic operations in this critical 
area." Athens was one of the maritime provinces, the oria, of central 
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and southern Greece that paid for the maintenance of the imperial 
navy, on which the security of the empire's prime agricultural land 
depended; the fleet may not have performed very well, but it was a 
necessary investment, and as long as Manuel lived, at any rate, its 
funds were not diverted to other uses.?9 As for the fiscal oppression 
of Ephesos, about which George Tornikes complained, this may not 
have been unrelated to Manuel's programme of building fortifications 
and installing soldiers in the eastern provinces. The programme was 
no doubt costly, but it was also undoubtedly beneficial to the local 
economy, as Choniates admits.?5é 

Manuel's fortifications in Asia Minor are not the only indication 
that he was seriously concerned to improve, as well as to protect, the 
demographic base of his imperialism. Choniates remarks that he was 
always looking for new land to put under his plough.?* The pane- 
gyrical sources, especially Eustathios, make it clear that he settled 
prisoners of war throughout the empire, as part of a deliberate policy 
of building up the empire's population through immigration. 
Eustathios refers to this policy in three orations, each time comparing 
Manuel to a good farmer who renders wild barbarians productive by 
transplanting them to imperial soil and grafting them on to cultivated 
strains. The fullest statement comes in the funeral oration where 
Eustathios praises the late emperor for having not only preserved, 
but also increased, the number of his subjects. 'One cannot name one 
single nation whose tongue he did not mix with ours to good effect.’ 
Some came as mercenaries and, liking their service, stayed on. Others 
came as slaves to Constantinople - ‘she accommodates many of these’ 
- and those who chafed in servitude were given the chance to gain 
their freedom and make themselves useful as soldiers. The emperor 
compensated their masters from public funds, ‘and they filled cities’. 


More remarkable still, he brought men even more numerous than these into 
Roman territory for defence reasons, and grafting their wildness on to our 
domesticity, transformed them into such a state of fruitfulness as the Divine 
Paradise itself might adopt. And I mean not only those from the continent — 
the Hagarenes, the Scyths, the Paionians, the trans-Danubian folk, and those 
on whom the extreme north wind blows - but also those whom he fished out 
of the sea in various ways. They too contribute to our cities as inhabitants. 


Eustathios uses this point to draw a rhetorical comparison with 
Pompey the Great. Pompey had settled reformed pirates in only one 
city, but Manuel had earned affection from all the cities in the 
inhabited world.?5 
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Of course, what Eustathios does not say is that the immigrants 
were settled on the land as peasants. On the contrary, it seems fairly 
clear that they were none other than the new pronoia-holding soldiers 
of whom Choniates disapproved.” Despite his more positive view, 
Eustathios says nothing to contradict the idea that these men were an 
added burden on the rural taxpayer. Both authors seem to confirm 
that Manuel's measures swelled the population of non-productive 
urban consumers, rather than that of peasant producers. 

Yet it is hard to see how the urban population could have grown 
without a corresponding growth in the rural support system - a 
growth which is attested by the sources, and is unlikely to have been 
achieved solely by a rise in peasant birthrates. Possibly Eustathios did 
not consider those immigrants who were settled on the land worth 
mentioning; possibly he and Choniates were thinking primarily of the 
situation in Europe, where pronoia holders like the Turkish prisoners 
of war settled in Thessalonica in 1177-8 would have been granted 
revenues from fiscal land that was already fully productive.?? In Asia 
Minor, however, where whole areas had to be reclaimed, it is likely 
that town and countryside alike were settled with captives from the 
empire's Balkan wars.””! 

At all events, it is important not to overlook the positive aspect of 
Manuel's extension of the pronoia system. Choniates deplored this 
because it made 'the inhabitants of the provinces who had formerly 
known no master but the fisc’ victims of ‘military insatiability’, sub- 
jecting fine upstanding Greeks to worthless semi-barbarians. But we 
have only Choniates' word for the poor quality of these recruits, and 
in two documented cases the pronoia holders appear to have been 
local Greek archontes.?”* More importantly, it is hard to see why 
soldiers should have made worse landlords than the notoriously 
extortionate imperial fisc. In one crucial respect the pronoia-holding 
soldier represented a distinct improvement: he resided in the local 
kastron. Collecting his income at source, he eliminated unnecessary 
bureaucracy and had a direct interest in keeping his 'fief' productive, 
and defending the locality where it was situated. 

Manuel’s extension of the pronoia system can in fact be seen in the 
same light as his fiscal concessions to bishoprics throughout the 
empire, which according to Theodore Balsamon resulted in a dra- 
matic increase in the clergy of provincial cathedral churches.?? In 
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both cases, Manuel made a significant, positive, and conscious con- 
tribution to the development of local, 'grass roots' feudalism. By 
doing so, he certainly did not mean to set up a tug of war between 
Constantinople and the provinces. Eustathios was at pains to point 
out that the emperor's beneficence to provincial cities increased their 
dependence on the capital, and even in the disintegrating empire of 
Isaac II, Michael Choniates could, in a famous passage, criticise the 
stranglehold of Constantinople on the provincial economy.?* Never- 
theless, Byzantine society was healthy enough at the provincial roots 
to survive the Latin conquest of Constantinople in 1204. This was 
partly in spite of the system: a society in which monasteries 
depended on pirates for their provisioning was clearly operating a 
‘black’ economy.” But some credit must also go to the economic 
policy of Manuel I - even in Athens, where Nicholas Hagio- 
theodorites, metropolitan from 1160 to 1175, is said to have built fine 
and great houses on the Acropolis, and Michael Choniates gives hints 
that the decline of which he complained was fairly recent.?” 

The quality of bishops like Nicholas and Michael at Athens, 
Eustathios at Thessalonica, and Euthymios at Neopatras, suggests 
that twelfth-century emperors were not unaware that the Church was 
an important means of maintaining a balance between Constan- 
tinople and the provinces. The Church was the great leveller of the 
inequalities between capital and provinces, town and country. If the 
empire could be reduced in its essence to Constantinople, the Church 
could be reduced to every church where the Holy Liturgy was 
celebrated. The churches of every village, monastery and aristocratic 
house all enshrined the same mystery as the Great Church of Con- 
stantinople: all were fitted out as microcosms of heaven. With the 
mystical equality of all sacramental centres went the notional 
equivalence of all episcopal sees. The rural, like the urban landscape, 
was dotted with oratories and monasteries in which generations of 
men from emperors to peasants had spent their substance in laying 
up heavenly treasure on earth. In town and country, all available 
social amenities — baths, schools, old-age homes, hostels, hospitals - 
were attached to churches and, increasingly from the eleventh cen- 
tury, to monasteries. Monasticism brought withdrawal from the 
world (&vax@enots) into the heart of urban life, and, at the same 
time, drew members of the urban elites of Constantinople, Thes- 
salonica and other cities to mountainous rural regions like Ganos and 
7^ Eust., Op., p. 200; Mich. Chon., II, pp. 51-2. Cf. Hendy, Studies, pp. 51-2; Mag- 
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Papikion in Thrace, the Athos Peninsula, Mts Galesion and Latros in 
Asia Minor, and the island of Patmos.?7 

Of course, hierarchy and centralisation were as dear to the 
ecclesiastical as to the lay establishment. As we shall see, in the 
twelfth century the patriarchal administration of Constantinople 
evolved in ways reminiscent of the Roman Curia. Yet the Church 
preserved in its provincial structure, which still corresponded, by and 
large, to that of the Later Roman Empire, a residue of the ancient 
notion that the oikoumene was a federation of cities. It retained a sense 
that a bishop's importance derived not just from his appointment in 
Constantinople, but also from the ancient apostolic tradition of his 
see, where he was committed to reside for the rest of his life, to the 
extent that he was not even allowed to move to a more populous 
town in his own diocese.” This sense of commitment played no 
small part in obliging the more conscientious prelates to make the 
most of their places of exile. 

Perhaps the greatest threat which the imperial power of Constan- 
tinople posed to the spiritual integrity of provincial churches lay in its 
ability to appropriate their sacred objects. In this, Manuel showed 
himself the true successor of a long line of emperors who had made 
the New Rome the greatest repository of Christian relics in the world. 
Early in his reign, he carried out his father's wish to have the cover 
from the 'tomb' of St Demetrios in Thessalonica transferred to the 
Pantokrator monastery.7? In 1169 he added to Constantinople's 
already well-nigh comprehensive collection of Passion relics by bring- 
ing from Ephesos, via Chalcedon, the stone slab on which Christ's 
body had lain in the tomb. In a ceremony with tenth-century and no 
doubt earlier precedents, he carried the stone in procession from the 
Boukoleon harbour to the Pharos church in the Palace, from where it 
was later transferred to the Pantokrator. After his death, he was 
buried next to it in an act of deliberate symbolism which he may not 
have decreed but would certainly have approved.?9? 

At some point in his reign, probably in 1148-9, Manuel brought to 
Constantinople an icon of St Theodore from the cathedral church of 
Corinth. But in this case there was a happy ending for the cathedral, 
for after many years in the palace the icon was returned to Corinth 
with a new gilt revetment.??! Here Manuel showed a magnanimity 
which contrasted well with the later behaviour of Isaac II as described 
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by Choniates: "This emperor's effort to remove from the town now 
called Monemvasia [the icon of] Christ being dragged to the Cross 
(éni otavedv &Axóuevov) was in no way inferior to an insane pas- 
sion.?? Manuel does not, admittedly, seem to have returned the 
cover of St Demetrios' tomb to Thessalonica. But St Demetrios, and 
Thessalonica, were used to taking care of themselves. They had the 
last word, and the last laugh. The literary tradition of St Demetrios' 
miracles is silent about the removal of the tomb-cover, but it does 
mention that St Demetrios miraculously helped himself to a precious 
garment from Manuel's imperial wardrobe. The emperor knew better 
than to ask for it back.” 
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CHAPTER THREE 


The Comnenian system 


THE NEW HIERARCHY AND THE EMPEROR'S KIN 


The male line of Comnenian emperors died out in 1185, but 
descendants of Alexios I continued to rule the Byzantine world until 
its political collapse in 1461. The dynastic system which Alexios inau- 
gurated thus proved to be the most stable and enduring that Constan- 
tinople had ever known, despite the process of disintegration over 
which it presided, and for which it was indeed partly responsible. It 
lasted almost two centuries longer than the longest previous dynastic 
succession, that of the ‘Macedonian’ emperors (867-1056), and it was 
not interrupted by the reigns of unrelated ‘outsiders’ such as 
Romanos I, Nikephoros II, and John I had been. The secret of its 
success can readily be appreciated by comparing Alexios' policies 
with those of Basil I, the founder of the Macedonian dynasty. Both 
men were usurpers who had to make strenuous efforts to justify their 
violent coups d'état, and to ensure the succession of their descendants. 
Both advertised their regimes as the beginnings of new eras of 
imperial revival, and tried to prove themselves at the same time more 
beneficent and more efficient than their predecessors. But the two 
usurpers differed markedly in their treatment of their numerous chil- 
dren and kinsmen. Basil designated three of his sons co-emperors, 
but dedicated the fourth to the priesthood, and enclosed his four 
daughters in a convent. Although his brothers helped him to power, 
he did not promote either of them to the highest court dignities, and 
he banished from court his cousin who had performed the murder of 
Michael III.! 

Alexios, by contrast, arranged marriages for all his children, associ- 
ated his mother and brother with him in government, and appointed 
a number of his relatives and in-laws to high military commands. 
More significantly, he elevated this whole family group to a distinct 
status at the top of the social and political hierarchy, by granting them 


1 Theophanes Continuatus (CSHB), pp. 264, 839 (continuator of George the Monk). 
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elevated titles of imperial origin. One title, that of caesar, had long 
been used to designate the 'deputy' emperor, and Alexios bestowed it 
on three men: his brother-in-law Nikephoros Melissenos, his son-in- 
law Nikephoros Bryennios, and his third son Isaac. But he made most 
use of the epithet sebastos, the Greek equivalent of augustus, which 
had remained exclusive to the emperor until the mid eleventh cen- 
tury, when it began to be granted to certain highly favoured associ- 
ates. Beneath the rank of caesar, Alexios created a sizeable group of 
sebastoi, some of whom were distinguished by the addition of prefixes 
to the basic title: thus the emperor designated his brothers Adrian 
and Nikephoros protosebastos and pansebastos respectively, while 
another brother-in-law, Michael Taronites, eventually rose to the 
rank of panhypersebastos, which placed him almost on a par with the 
caesar. At the same time, Alexios devised for his favourite brother 
Isaac a rank higher than caesar, by combining the title sebastos with an 
element of the exclusive imperial title of autokrator, to form the title 
sebastokrator, which made Isaac 'as it were a second emperor'.? 

To see these measures as cosmetic manipulations of vanity labels is 
to miss their point. Only recently have modern scholars appreciated 
how fundamentally they affected the very constitution of the Byzan- 
tine state. Contemporaries perceived clearly and correctly that the 
dispensation of titles was inseparable from, and equal to, diplomacy 
and finance as a function of government on which the internal 
stability and international prestige of the empire depended.? There 
was profound disagreement as to the value of the changes which 
Alexios introduced. For those who identified with his regime, the 
changes were a consummate piece of statecraft, and a necessary anti- 
dote to the inflation of titles that had got out of control in previous 
reigns, especially that of Nikephoros III Botaneiates (1078-81).* For 
those who did not belong to the charmed circle of Comnenian rela- 
tives and favourites, Alexios was guilty of unconstitutional disturb- 
ance of the status quo. Yet all agreed that what he carried out was 
more than a straightforward revaluation of the system of rewards and 
honours. He bestowed not only high status but also an equivalent 
degree of wealth and authority upon a select group of people whose 


? AC, I, pp. 113-15. On the new titulature, see Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer, pp. 204-5; 
Hohlweg, Beiträge, pp. 15-40, esp. 34ff; Kazhdan, Sotsial'nyi sostav, pp. 60-1; 
Oikonomides, 'L'évolution', pp. 126-8. For the prosopography of Alexios' appoint- 
ments, see the relevant entries in Skoulatos, Les personnages, and Varzos. 

3 Psellos, ed. Renauld, I, p. 134; IL, p. 83; Kekaumenos, ed. Litavrin, p. 278; AC, I, 

. 114-15. 

s Nikephoros Bryennios, ed. Gautier, pp. 257-9; Constantine Manasses, Chronicle, 
ed. Bekker, p. 285; see also the pro-Comnenian source incorporated in the 
thirteenth-century 'Sathas Anonymous’ (= Theodore Skoutariotes?): MB, VIL pp. 
171-2. 
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seniority was determined not by inherited qualifications nor by a 
traditional order of precedence, but by their personal relationship to 
him. He did not merely pack the upper echelons of government with 
his family and friends; he created a new tier in the power structure, 
over and above the body of titled officials corporately known as the 
senate. He raised his family above the line which had formerly 
divided the emperor from his subjects, and made them partners in, 
rather than executives of, imperial authority.? 

This 'reform' of the hierarchy was an ad hoc response to a critical 
situation in which Alexios desperately needed the support of his 
relatives and associates. Initially it was no more than the most drastic 
in a series of modifications to the ranking system of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, whose coherence and stability are emphasised for us 
by the precedence lists and ceremonial treatises of that period. It is 
significant that there are no such sources for the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and that what we know about the structure of the court 
hierarchy under the Komnenoi is derived not from general state- 
ments, but from the documentation of specific occasions. Not until 
the fourteenth century did Byzantines again find it possible, or 
necessary, to ‘freeze’ court protocol in a descriptive treatise. 

However, by Manuel's reign, something like a coherent Com- 
nenian system had emerged. Its emergence can be perceived in a 
series of records of Church Synods which were presided over by the 
emperor and attended by a number of lay dignitaries. One, of 1094, 
documents the beginning of the process. The others, of 1147, 1157, 
1166 and 1170, show us its full development.’ 

Common to all lists is a basic division between the sebastoi and the 
holders of other titles. Beyond this, however, the lists of Manuel's 
reign show a considerable evolution from the situation in 1094. In 
1094, the sebastoi are in a clear minority, whereas in the later lists they 
account for at least 50 per cent of the lay dignitaries present. Further, 
it is not clear on what principle the sebastoi of 1094 are ranked. It may 
be partly according to kinship; thus Alexios’ brother Adrian heads the 
list with the title of protosebastos. Among the others, however, the 
emperor's brothers-in-law are listed before his nephew and son-in- 
law. Since, in any case, kinship is not actually specified, it may be that 
some other criterion is at work — possibly that of office, given that this 
is specified in four out of the nine cases. The later lists, by contrast, 


5 On the economic aspect of the new ranking system, see Hendy, Economy, no. IIL 
pp. 27ff. On the senate, see A. Christophilopoulou, ‘H o$yxAgroc eic tò Butav- 
twov «o&roc (Athens, 1949); Kazhdan, Sotsial’nyi sostav, pp. 66-80. 

$ See N. Oikonomides, Listes de préséance, and, for the fourteenth century, J. 
Verpeaux, Pseudo-Kodinos, Traité des offices (Paris, 1966). 

7 See appendix 2, and cf. Stiernon, ‘Notes’. 
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hardly ever name the office held by a sebastos, but consistently record 
his relationship to the emperor by blood or marriage down to the 
degree of first cousin, sometimes even naming the dignitary’s parent. 
The hierarchical principle here is unmistakably that of nobility, ‘good 
birth’ (evyéveva), as defined by a combination of imperial lineage 
and degree of kinship with the reigning emperor.? Indeed, by 1166, a 
kinship designation becomes a substitute for a title among the 
emperor's blood relations, and to be his nephew or cousin is better 
than to be any kind of sebastos. 

Among the dignitaries who ranked beneath the sebastoi, the main 
discernible change is the disappearance, between 1094 and the mid 
twelfth century, of all the titles from protoproedros downward, and the 
introduction of the honorific epithets megalodoxotatos and mega- 
lepiphanestatos. It is also striking how, in the later lists, dignitaries in 
the lower group are almost without exception listed with the name of 
their office, whereas in the list of 1094 more than half of them are 
designated solely by honorific title. This would seem to suggest that 
office gained — or perhaps regained — importance as a qualification for 
rank. Certainly, some ranking patterns are immediately apparent: the 
order epi tou kanikleiou, protasekretis, epi ton deeseon, and krites tou velou 
recurs in 1157 and 1166; the commanders of the Vardariot and 
Varangian regiments rank close together in 1166 and 1170 at a level 
intermediate between two blocs of civilian officials. Yet closer 
scrutiny reveals several inconsistencies: the important office of city 
prefect (eparchos) declines in seniority from 1157 to 1166; the megas 
logariastes, or superintendent of the fiscal bureaux, occupies a high 
position in 1157, but in 1170 ranks below the epi ton oikeiakon, the fiscal 
minister who was, in purely administrative terms, his own subordi- 
nate; this official, Theodore Pantechnes, ranks below the Vardariot 
commander, Basil Tripsychos, in 1166, but by 1170 has been pro- 
moted above him without any change of office. Not all these incon- 
sistencies can be explained by postulating that, as in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, it was primarily the honorific title which determined 
a dignitary's rank. The hierarchy of honorific titles itself shows puz- 
zling inconsistencies below the level of sebastos. The evidence of 1147 
and, especially, 1157 seems to suggest that the new titles of megalodox- 
otatos and megalepiphanestatos had largely displaced those of protonobel- 
issimos and nobelissimos at the top end of the civil list. Yet in 1166, 
nobelissimos and its variants are back in force, and megalodoxotatos has 
disappeared. It is equally hard to explain why, in 1157, dignitaries 
holding more than one honorific title rank below men holding one of 
these, or why, in 1166, one megalepiphanestatos ranks above the pro- 


? On eugeneia, cf. Magdalino, ‘Snobbery’, pp. 64ff. 
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tonobelissimoi while the other comes below the nobelissimoi. The 
obvious explanation is that the hierarchy was essentially one of 
imperial favour, that the emperor promoted according to his likes, 
dislikes and suspicions, and that titles went in and out of fashion 
without affecting the reality of precedence. Such an explanation 
accords well with Manuel's reputation for favouritism and arbitrary, 
impulsive action, and with the relatively underprivileged status of the 
civilian aristocracy under the Comnenian regime. But it accords ill 
with the meticulous care which regulated the upper level of the 
hierarchy. It makes sense when it is qualified with the suggestion that 
the same care and the same criteria were being applied below the 
rank of sebastos: in other words, that the hierarchy of imperial favour 
was, at all levels, a hierarchy of nobility, in which the emperor pro- 
moted men according to their lineage or that of their wives. 

Part of the problem in interpreting these synodal 'precedence' lists 
lies in the very nature of the sources. By their own admission, they 
rarely list all the lay dignitaries present, and they obviously exclude 
all those who were absent from court on diplomatic, military or 
administrative business. They give no idea of the scale of salaries and 
pensions. Their chronological distribution also makes it difficult to 
chart the development of the system between 1094 and 1147. Some 
stages can be discerned with the help of other sources. Thus it is clear 
that the title of megalepiphanestatos was already well established under 
Alexios,’ and that John II was responsible for two minor innovations: 
he created a further variant of the sebastos title, that of sebasto- 
hypertatos, for his brother-in-law Constantine Angelos and his son-in- 
law Theodore Batatzes, and he increased the number of sebastokr- 
ators, bestowing the title on the three of his four sons who were not 
designated to succeed him as emperor.” But it is by no means clear 
when kinship designation began to replace sebastos titulature among 
the emperor's nephews and cousins. All we can say for certain is that 
Manuel encouraged the trend, by failing to appoint any new pan- 
hypersebastoi or sebastohypertatoi, and by creating no new title apart 
from that of despot — a ‘one-off’, intended to designate a prospective 
son-in-law as heir-apparent, and revoked as soon as the emperor had 
produced a son." 

For all their faults, the synodal lists form the best available aperçu 
of the structure of the imperial regime that Manuel inherited and 
imposed. They show clearly that this regime rested on the dominance 

? Theophylact, II, pp. 185, 197, 199, 275, 427, 453, 473- 
1? See Varzos, nos. 38, 76, 78, 8o, 81. Alexios created no new sebastokrator before the 
death of his brother Isaac, and after this bestowed the title only on his second son 
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and solidarity of a large but tightly structured kin group which dis- 
tinguished itself by its supreme hierarchical status, its close family 
ties with the emperor, its imperial titles, and its name of Komnenos. 
As in the past, Byzantium remained a strictly hierarchical state. But 
whereas in the past the hierarchy had determined the aristocracy, 
now the hierarchy was structured according to one aristocratic 
family's conception of nobility. The old division of Byzantine society 
into 'powerful' and 'poor' still obtained, but it was complicated and, 
within aristocratic society, eclipsed by the separate and supreme 
existence of the ‘Comnenian lords’ (&goyovreg Kopvyvoi). The 
importance which the name Komnenos acquired in the twelfth cen- 
tury and later as a status symbol is eloquent testimony to the depth of 
the change which Alexios introduced.’” 

Before going on to analyse the politics of the Comnenian system up 
to and including Manuel’s reign, it is worth taking a closer look at 
some of its general characteristics and implications, with a view to 
assessing its structural viability as a new imperial ‘constitution’. The 
Comnenian elite was originally and predominantly a military elite, 
whose leading members, including the emperors, exercised authority 
as military commanders. Alexios thus re-established, indeed 
enhanced, the ascendancy of the military establishment and the mili- 
tary ethos on which the empire's survival and revival had always 
depended. To a certain extent, his regime marked a return to the 
priorities of the great soldier emperors of the tenth and early eleventh 
centuries — Nikephoros II Phokas, John I Tzimiskes, and Basil II ‘the 
Bulgar-slayer’ - all of whom he undoubtedly admired. Nikephoros 
and John had sprung from great Anatolian magnate families of the 
type to which the Komnenoi would later belong.” Basil, although the 
avowed enemy of magnate power, had been a model of strong, vic- 
torious government, as well as the emperor who raised the Komnenoi 
from relative obscurity." Alexios’ uncle Isaac had evidently hero- 
worshipped him and, during his brief reign as emperor (1057-9), had 
tried to reactivate his stern measures against the 'powerful'.^ But 
Alexios succeeded where Isaac had failed because he had the oppor- 
tunity to learn from Isaac's mistakes, and chose to develop, rather 
than resist, the trends which had made Basil's absolutist style of 

12 R, Macrides, "What's in the name “Megas Komnenos” ', 'Aoxetov Ilóvtov, 35 
(1979), pp. 238-45; Magdalino, 'Snobbery', p. 64. 

P The geographical origin of the family is a vexed question: cf. Varzos, I, pp. 25ff; V. 
Katsaros, ‘Td xoófAnya ts xataywyñs vov Kouvnvóv', Bulavtiaxd, 3 (1983), pp. 
13-22. By the mid eleventh century, the Comnenian family home was at Kastamon 
in Asia Minor (Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, p. 489; Bryennios, ed. Gautier, p. 197), but this 
is not incompatible with the information of Psellos (MB, IV, p. 407) that the family 
originated from Komne in Thrace. 
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government unworkable. Instead of trying to keep the imperial 
majesty above the partisanship and factionalism of kinship obliga- 
tion, he assiduously cultivated partisan and factional ties as links in 
the chain of imperial authority. Instead of trying to fight the growth 
of the great private economic and social unit, the oikos, he encouraged 
and identified with it. In the much quoted words of John Zonaras, ‘he 
did not treat the state as common or public property, and he con- 
sidered himself to be not its steward (oikonomos) but its owner 
(oikodespotes), and he thought of the palace as his own house and 
called it that’.'© Or, according to the judgement which a modern 
scholar has formed on the basis of this comment: 'He was a soldier 
and, by origin at least, a great provincial landowner. He had a 
soldier's simple ideas and need to refer to the past; he had a land- 
owner's concrete sense of his family's interests. Circumstances hav- 
ing made of him an emperor, he reduced the empire to the 
dimensions of his own horizon." 

In fairness to Alexios, it is important to qualify this last remark by 
pointing out that the reduced geographical dimensions of the empire 
which he inherited were due to factors beyond his control. Moreover, 
he was hardly the first emperor with a tendency to run the state as a 
private domain. Such a tendency was inherent in both the strength 
and the weakness of the imperial office: in the unlimited access to 
state resources which its incumbent enjoyed, and in the insecurity 
which made it necessary for him to govern through loyal personal 
intimates. Past emperors had perhaps relied more heavily on servants 
and clients than on kinsmen, who, as we have seen, had not played a 
very prominent part in the establishment of the last great imperial 
dynasty. But in the tenth century, the great Anatolian magnates had 
brought to bear on, and from, the throne a powerful tradition of kin 
solidarity which survived the powerful reaction of Basil II and 
increasingly set the tone of internal politics after his death. In the 
course of the eleventh century, an emperor's effectiveness and, 
ultimately, survival in office came to depend not only on the quality 
of his leadership and his agents, but also on his ability to delegate 
power to men with a heritable stake in his regime. This was the moral 
pointed by Isaac I’s failure, and the first to act on it were not his own 
family, but the family of the man who succeeded him on the throne: 
Constantine X Doukas. The Doukai, in particular Constantine's 
brother, the caesar John, prepared the way for the Comnenian system 
in more ways than one: promoting family unity, securing the imperial 
succession for the most eligible male relative, entrusting high 
military command to other relatives, marrying into the other power- 
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ful military families of Komnenos and Palaiologos, and, last but 
not least, supporting the Comnenian coup of 1081. The Komnenoi 
rose to power as the dominant group in a consortium of noble 
families. They remained in power because Alexios and his successors 
ensured that they and the families most likely to challenge them 
continued to have a patrimonial stake in a Comnenian ascendancy. 
The old imperial system had failed because it gave the emperor and 
his oikos patrimonial powers, but not patrimonial rights, over the 
state, and thus encouraged rivalry and secession on the part of other 
aristocratic oikoi that felt excluded from the patrimony. The ideal of 
the common good was not enough to reconcile the private interest of 
the provincial military commander with that of the emperor in Con- 
stantinople. The Comnenian system identified those interests more 
closely by bringing the empire's military command structure within 
the imperial genos, the extended imperial family, and by giving all 
who belonged to the imperial genos a vested interest in the imperial 
oikos and its domain, now less distinguishable than ever from the 
empire as a whole. 

The regime instituted by Alexios I thus gave the empire's military 
elite a collective identity and a degree of group feeling which it had 
never previously possessed. The century of political stability which 
this regime enjoyed was equally unprecedented, and stood in very 
sharp contrast to the period 1025-81, with its short reigns, abrupt 
changes of policy and administration, urban riots, palace coups, and 
military revolts. The Komnenoi faced numerous conspiracies, especi- 
ally in the first half of Alexios' reign, but none of these reached the 
stage of open rebellion, and none of them after 1100 threatened the 
Comnenian succession. Not once did a Comnenian emperor before 
1180 have to contend with a provincial military insurrection of the 
kind that had brought Alexios himself to power. This was partly 
because Alexios, John and Manuel were regularly at the head of their 
troops, and partly because their empire, being smaller, was easier to 
control. But it also had much to do with the ‘group feeling’ of the 
military magnates whom the emperors chose from, or drew into, the 
extended imperial family, and appointed as provincial military com- 
manders. Moreover, it must not be thought that this was generally a 
matter of devolving local power upon local lords in a feudal sense. 
Nothing could be more inappropriate than to think of the Comnenian 
military aristocracy as a group of western-style barons taking over 
royal authority in their provincial strongholds. All the evidence for 
provincial governors in the period 1081-1180 suggests that they were 
never long enough away from court, or in any one locality, to be able 
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to create an effective provincial power base. Thus it is not unhelpful 
to think of the Comnenian nobility as a noblesse d'épée, for, like the 
nobility of the French Ancien Régime, they were a centralised 
aristocracy highly dependent on monarchical favour. 

Such were the advantages of the Comnenian system that became 
apparent during its early years. The disadvantages were no less 
apparent from the beginning, and by the end of Manuel's reign had 
become critical. Like the advantages, they stemmed from the 
explicitly military and patrimonial character of the regime, which was 
consolidated quite literally at the expense of all other sections of 
society. This is clear not only from the writings of Alexios' critics, but 
also, indirectly, from the defensive and evasive assertions of his 
apologists. His was, as Michael Angold has said, 'as harsh and as 
oppressive and as unjust a regime as Byzantium had ever known'.?? It 
appropriated a disproportionate amount of wealth at a time when 
government reserves were at an all-time low. It exacerbated the anta- 
gonism between the military and the civilian establishments which 
had contributed to the political instability of the eleventh century. 
The troops which brought Alexios to power in 1081 treated Constan- 
tinople as a conquered city, looting and violating, and publicly dis- 
honouring any member of the senate whom they encountered, 
'dragging them from their mules, and even stripping some of them of 
their clothes, they left them in the middle of the streets half naked 
and on foot'.?? In the long run, it was not just the civilian 'senators' 
who suffered. Zonaras implies, and Kazhdan's analysis has con- 
firmed, that the Comnenian system lowered the social status of all 
families who did not belong to the favoured Comnenian elite.?! A 
number of family names which in eleventh-century sources occur in 
association with high titles and military commands have by the time 
of John and Manuel become confined to the second-class aristocracy 
of civil and ecclesiastical officials. Of course, the rewards to be gained 
from careers in civil and ecclesiastical office were far from negligible, 
and those who gained them were themselves a privileged and power- 
ful patrician elite, as exclusive in their own way as the Komnenoi. 
They undoubtedly, as a group, had cause to bless the conservative 
aspect of Alexios' hierarchical reform, which emphasised the heredity 
of senatorial status, and reversed the trend, inaugurated by Constan- 
tine IX, to open this up to men of new wealth and talent.? Yet, as a 
whole, Alexios' constitutional reform was not conservative, and this 
in itself was worrying to men whose education and professions made 
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them the trustees of political and religious orthodoxy. John Zonaras is 
a good example of a civilian who did relatively well under the 
Komnenoi and yet criticised Alexios' innovations.” 

In any case, men like Zonaras were the lucky ones. Many - perhaps 
most — members of their class did not enjoy distinguished and lucra- 
tive public careers. It is predictably difficult to assess their material 
condition and social attitude, since much of the evidence comes from 
literary complaints of poverty and drudgery which have to be read as 
rhetoric, or even, perhaps, as fiction.** Nevertheless, one can fairly 
assume the existence, in twelfth-century Constantinople, of a signifi- 
cant number of 'well-born' and highly articulate men who felt 
deprived of opportunities which men of their families, or of their 
education, had had before 1081. Although all of them came from 
propertied families, the value of family fortunes was inevitably 
diminished by division among heirs, and by two political factors. One 
was the devastation and loss of territory in Asia Minor, where many 
military families had been based. The other was government confisca- 
tion of property - the inevitable penalty for real or alleged treason, or 
simply for known association with a previous regime. Given the 
number of conspiracies uncovered by Alexios, and his determination 
to enrich his extended family, it is not hard to see a possible connec- 
tion between the two.” 

Of course, Alexios did not invent the division of the Byzantine 
aristocracy into the 'ins' who benefited from the regime and the 'outs' 
who were not fortunate enough to belong to the extended imperial 
oikos. But he did make that division much more blatant and system- 
atic, in a way that made its casualties feel not only excluded, demoted 
and deprived, but also degraded, by their political subservience. The 
elevation of imperial relatives to princely, quasi-imperial status enti- 
tled them to command dues and services which when owed to the 
emperor as head of state could honourably be performed by free men, 
but when owed to anyone else might well be regarded as menial. 
When Alexios bestowed the revenues of the peninsula of Kassandra 
upon his brother Adrian, the monks of the monastery of the Great 
Lavra, which owned property in the area, sought assurances that 
they would not be regarded as Adrian's tenant farmers (paroikoi).? 
They presumably feared for their income as well as their honour, but 
their uncertainty as to their relationship with the protosebastos perhaps 
offers an insight into the mentality of those twelfth-century Byzan- 


23 See Macrides and Magdalino, ‘Fourth Kingdom’, pp. 126ff. 

4 See below, pp. 341ff. 
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tines of good family who had to solicit the patronage of a Comnenian 
noble, whether as occasional hangers-on or as members of his house- 
hold staff. 

The resentment of the 'second-class' aristocracy of the Comnenian 
system became a threat to the domination of the ruling group when 
that group was in danger of losing its solidarity. The patrimonial 
character of the Comnenian regime was a source of strength while the 
Komnenoi and their affines were striving to secure the empire as their 
domain. It began to be a source of weakness once the domain was 
secure and the question of inheritance arose, because it encouraged 
the notion that the empire, like a private estate, was partible among 
all the legitimate heirs of the family head. The Comnenian family as a 
whole tended to assume that its privileged position derived from 
hereditary right rather than the favour of the ruling emperor. The 
emperor's children tended to think of themselves as joint claimants to 
his legacy whose parity was not seriously affected by the elevation of 
one of their number to the throne. The cases of the second sebasto- 
krator Isaac and his son Andronikos, the future emperor, suggest that 
such claims passed on to the next generation.” They certainly show 
that already by John's reign the threat which the reigning emperor 
had formerly faced from the heads of rival families had moved within 
his own family, and it came not from the ever-widening periphery of 
the Comnenian kinship group, but from the inner core of imperial 
brothers, uncles, nephews and cousins. 

The growth of the extended Comnenian family over three gener- 
ations did, however, contribute substantially to the decline of group 
feeling among the imperial genos, as this spawned more and more 
oikoi which the imperial oikos became less and less capable of embrac- 
ing or, indeed, of representing. Relationships between siblings, 
though strained, were close, but as these gave way to relationships 
between cousins and second cousins, individual Komnenoi began to 
see their relatives as natural rivals, and to seek their allies in their 
spouses’ families or in their familiae of retainers, servants and slaves. 
The way was thus open for the formation of interest groups which cut 
across the hierarchical divisions between military and civilian, noble 
and non-noble, Comnenian and non-Comnenian. Those who felt 
cheated under the Comnenian system could look for patronage and 
sympathy from highly placed Komnenoi who nursed grievances 
against the reigning emperor. At the same time, more distant and not 
so highly placed imperial relatives found it easy to identify with the 
civilian bureaucracy, to which some of them indeed belonged by 
office or by marriage connection. From the beginning, the presence of 
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the predominantly civilian Doukas family among the ruling con- 
sortium formed by Alexios had tended to blur the distinctive profile 
of this group. It was further blurred by the fact that some important 
Komnenoi had tastes and values in which they shared, and even 
deferred to, the cultural judgement of their social inferiors. In all this, 
the centralisation of the Comnenian aristocracy clearly worked 
against its existence as a military elite, and made it less viable than the 
military aristocracy of the ‘imperial centuries’, which had preserved a 
distinct identity through its provincial roots in rural and, initially, 
frontier areas far from Constantinople. The Comnenian elite was 
Constantinople based, and its metropolitan character was modified 
only by intermarriage with the Gabras family, which remained based 
in Trebizond, and with a number of families from the region of 
Adrianople, which had retained its importance as the main military 
centre of the western provinces.” 

Such, then, were the general strengths and weaknesses of the 
power structure through which Manuel governed. The mechanisms 
of government will be examined in a later chapter. In the rest of this 
chapter, we must look more closely at the social profile of the Com- 
nenian system in Manuel's reign to see exactly how, and with what 
results, he cultivated its military elitism and kin solidarity, and how 
he was affected by and reacted to its failings. In particular, we need to 
examine the people and families with whom the emperor surrounded 
himself, as well as those who threatened him, and to determine what 
relation they bore to the corresponding groups of his father’s and 
grandfather's reigns. 

As always, the immediate impression is of a strong continuity of 
method and purpose from Alexios to Manuel. Like Anna Comnena, 
Kinnamos and Choniates make the reader very aware that in war, on 
state occasions, and at leisure, the emperor constantly surrounded 
himself with ‘those who were related to him by blood and by affinity’. 
The solidarity, and the divisions, of the Comnenian family were 
heightened by the tight intimacy of family gatherings, which became 
particularly intense when the emperor was on campaign. Two epi- 
sodes, one narrated by Anna Comnena and the other by Kinnamos, 
show the continuity of the context in which imperial family relation- 
ships were formed. The first took place in 1091 when Alexios, at 
Philippopolis, summoned his nephew John, doux of Dyrrachion, to 
answer a charge of treason. On hearing this, John’s father, the 
sebastokrator Isaac, hurried to the emperor’s camp, and entered his 
brother’s tent while the latter was still asleep. After resting briefly in 
the tent assigned to him, he returned and vented his anger against 
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Alexios and their brother Adrian, the prime accuser in the affair. The 
brothers then held a family council, 'at which no outsider was 
present'. When Adrian and his brother-in-law, the caesar Nikephoros 
Melissenos, made insinuations about John, Isaac lost his temper, 'and 
looking fiercely at Adrian, threatened to pull out his beard in order to 
teach him not to deprive the emperor of such valuable relatives by 
barefaced lies'. At that moment John arrived at the camp and was 
ushered in. Without a hint of interrogation, the emperor declared the 
affair at an end, ‘because of my regard for your father, my brother'.? 

In the second episode, which took place during one of Manuel's 
first campaigns against the Turks in 1145-6, the conversation at the 
emperor's table turned to a comparison between him and his father. 
While most of those present praised Manuel, John Axouch, almost 
offensively, insisted on praising the father at the son's expense, with 
the evident approval of Manuel's brother Isaac. The emperor's 
cousin Andronikos taunted Isaac with angry words, whereupon 
Isaac raised his sword against Andronikos and would have 
decapitated him had not the emperor and another cousin, John 
Doukas, deflected the blow. Manuel banished Isaac from his 
presence for a few days, and deprived John Axouch of the privilege 
of bearing the imperial seal.” 

Thus Manuel was heir to a Comnenian tradition which required the 
emperor to be not only constantly accessible, but also constantly 
indulgent towards his close blood relations, however troublesome 
they were to him and to each other. He lived with them in a tense, 
tight circle, which may have closed ranks to the rest of the world, but 
within those ranks, generated strong feelings and vented them with 
surprising informality. 

At the heart of the circle were the emperor's brothers and sisters. 
Alexios seems to have remained on good terms with each of his 
siblings, although, as we have just seen, they did not all care for each 
other. He always had unfailing support from his brother Isaac, 
despite any disappointment the latter may have felt in being rejected 
as the Comnenian imperial candidate. But relations between his own 
children were not so smooth, and after his passing caused more than 
one crisis for John II. The first was precipitated, according to Choni- 
ates, by John's elder sister Anna, who both before and after Alexios' 
death strove to put her husband, the caesar Nikephoros Bryennios, 
on the throne.*! Of course, Anna was exceptional, and not just in 
being the only female descendant of Alexios to take a leading role in 
political intrigue. She had been brought up with imperial expec- 
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tations, having been betrothed to Alexios' co-emperor Constantine 
Doukas, the son of Michael VII. This made her to some extent the 
heiress to the imperial tradition of the Doukas family, which was kept 
alive, both under and after Alexios, by her mother Eirene, who also 
favoured Bryennios.? Their attitude is thus perhaps more appropri- 
ately discussed in the context of the families into whom the 
Komnenoi married. Nevertheless, Anna's disaffection — which was 
not forgotten by John or Manuel - foreshadowed and perhaps con- 
tributed to the potentially more dangerous opposition that John 
encountered from his brother Isaac. Isaac had stood by him in 1118, 
and it is not clear what happened to change his attitude by 1130, 
when he conspired and, on his conspiracy being discovered, fled into 
a six-year-long exile which took him to the courts of all the empire's 
eastern neighbours, including the King of Jerusalem. According to 
Choniates, John and he were permanently reconciled when he 
returned to Constantinople in 1136. According to Kinnamos, 
however, the authorities in Constantinople at the time of John's death 
took the precaution of banishing him to Herakleia on the Black Sea, 
and he was tempted to seize power from Manuel in 1145-6. By the 
time (1152) when he drew up the foundation charter of his monastery 
of the Kosmosoteira near Ainos in Thrace, he had clearly retreated 
from court life into a rural retirement in which he seems to have had 
little contact with other members of his family and which, one 
suspects, may not have been entirely voluntary. His ambitions were 
certainly not forgotten thirty years later when his son Andronikos 
became emperor, succeeding, as contemporaries noted, to a paternal 
inheritance of usurpation.” 

We are better informed about Isaac than about most members of 
the Comnenian blood. The Kosmosoteira typikon gives us a detailed 
picture of his oikos as an economic and social unit - or, at least, of 
what was left of it at the time of his retirement, when he had dis- 
charged his obligations to his other heirs, one of whom presum- 
ably inherited his house in Constantinople.” He endowed the 
Kosmosoteira monastery with a large and varied domain in rich agri- 
cultural territory near major land and sea routes. The domain com- 
prised not only a large number of villages (choria) and estates 
(proasteia), but also two fortified settlements (kastra) and various 
properties in the towns of Traianopolis and Ainos, which, although 
the seats of metropolitan bishops, may well have come under his 
‘lordship’. All these properties had come to him ‘by parental 
inheritance, by chrysobulls and ordinances'. The whole unit was 
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managed by a servant staff which included a master of the wardrobe 
(protovestiarios), a butler (pinkernes), wardrobe guards (vestiaritai): all 
titles reminiscent of the imperial household and indicative of quasi- 
imperial status. Isaac writes with unreserved affection and gratitude 
of his servants, and particularly of his secretary Michael and his ‘man’ 
Leo Kastamonites. The Kastamonitai, it should be noted, had 
belonged to the military aristocracy in the eleventh century and were 
distantly related to the Komnenoi, but after Alexios' reign - when one 
of them was involved in a conspiracy - the name is found entirely in 
connection with the civil and ecclesiastical bureaucracy.” 

Some idea of Isaac’s potential for political rivalry can also be gained 
from a short prose encomium addressed to him between 1136 and 
1142 by Theodore Prodromos.? Prodromos not only addresses Isaac 
as a ‘king’ (basileus) and draws attention to the size and magnificence 
of his palace; he imagines a scene in which Isaac sits on a lofty throne, 
flanked, on one side, by Ares with cohorts of warriors, and, on the 
other, by personifications of Prudence, Justice and Temperance in the 
company of Grammar, Rhetoric and Philosophy, who is followed by a 
whole crowd of philosophers. Philosophy speaks, and thanks Isaac 
for saving her from the tyranny and violence of Ares, who has 
monopolised the attention of royalty, leaving her with commoners 
and workers. Formerly, if she boasted Alexander the Great, Cato and 
the Antonine Marcus (Aurelius), who combined philosophy with rul- 
ing and warfare, he would remind her that these were exceptions that 
now belonged to the ancient past. But now there was Isaac: 'a man 
born of emperors and of truly imperial mind, you favoured the 
empress of sciences’. Of course, Prodromos covers himself against 
suspicion of treason by emphasising, in conclusion, the brotherly 
love that binds Isaac to John. However, the implication is clear: as the 
first imperial prince since antiquity to balance the pursuit of arms 
with the pursuit of learning, Isaac is more imperial than an emperor 
who does nothing but fight and surrounds himself only with soldiers. 
John II was notable for his military campaigns, and for the favour he 
showed his commander-in-chief John Axouch, whom he put in 
charge of civil as well as military administration." In Prodromos' 
encomium, we have a definite indication that there was more behind 
Isaac's conspiracy than fraternal jealousy. He was, in a sense, the 
intellectuals’ candidate. In this, he may have picked up a following 
from among former partisans of Anna Comnena and Nikephoros 
Bryennios, whose learning was one of their major attractions. Anna 
Comnena's insistence — contrary to Prodromos - that her father had 
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rescued learning from decline must certainly be seen in the light of 
her own opposition to John, as must her extraordinary outburst 
against the military.* 

Potentially the most dangerous of the sibling rivalries to threaten 
the stability of the Comnenian regime was that which arose at the 
death of John II, when Manuel succeeded to the throne in the face of 
the plausible claims, and vociferous protests, of his own elder brother 
Isaac. Manuel's sudden elevation was anomalous in ways that the 
valuable testimony of William of Tyre makes very plain, and the 
discrepant Byzantine sources, which attempt to justify the event from 
Manuel's point of view, are hard put to conceal.” John had just lost 
his eldest son and designated successor, Alexios, as well as his 
second son Andronikos, and clearly did not attempt to decide 
between his two remaining sons before he knew that his own death 
was imminent. That the decision was far from being a foregone con- 
clusion is as clear from the accounts of Kinnamos and Choniates, who 
put into John's mouth lengthy speeches justifying his choice of 
Manuel, as it is from the oration pronounced shortly after the event 
by Michael Italikos, who does not even suggest that John had any say 
in the matter. The arguments which the historians attribute to John 
are plausible enough: primogeniture was not the all-important quali- 
fication — Alexios I had, after all, been chosen in preference to his 
elder brother - and Manuel may well have been the better man. Yet it 
is hard to fault the explanation given by William of Tyre, that Manuel 
was favoured decisively by the fact that he was with the army and 
could ensure its safe return from Cilicia, whereas Isaac was far away 
in Constantinople. Isaac was not without public sympathy and sup- 
port. According to Choniates, people doubted whether the youthful 
Manuel was fit to rule instead of his elder brother.“ According to 
William of Tyre, the megas domestikos John Axouch, John II’s devoted 
right-hand man and commander of the armed forces, tried hard to 
persuade the dying emperor to nominate Isaac for the succession, 
and Kinnamos indicates that, in the early years of his reign, Manuel 
was wary of the collusion of Isaac and Axouch.*! Isaac was also a close 
friend of the Patriarch Kosmas, and, according to Choniates, the 
bishops who were seeking to depose the latter managed to convince 
Manuel that he was scheming to put Isaac on the throne.” 

Neither Isaac’s ambition, however, nor Manuel’s suspicions led to 
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any major incident, and by the mid 1150s the emperor's relationship 
with his brother had become less important than his relationships 
with his agnatic nephews and cousins. Closest to him was his 
nephew John, the eldest son of his brother Andronikos and his wife, 
the sebastokratorissa Eirene, who outlived him by about ten years and 
is well known from the writings of several literati associated with her 
during that period. The extraordinary favour with which Manuel 
treated John seems somewhat paradoxical in view of the disgrace and 
imprisonment to which he more than once condemned the widowed 
sebastokratorissa. But, as we shall see, there are other indications that 
he made a policy of not punishing children for the sins of their 
parents. It made no political sense to perpetuate feuds within the 
family, and in any case John was a member of the family, while his 
mother had married into it. It may be that Manuel had felt closer to 
Andronikos than to any of his other brothers, or simply that he felt 
particularly paternal towards a fatherless nephew. A paternal con- 
cern is certainly evident in Kinnamos' statement that Manuel created 
John protovestiarios and protosebastos to console him for having lost an 
eye in a tournament at Pelagonia. It also comes through very strongly 
in the words of a poem which John commissioned to accompany a 
series of mosaic portraits outside the gate of his house, depicting the 
emperors Alexios, John and Manuel, with himself in proskynesis 
before Manuel.* 

As protosebastos, John was the most senior of the sebastoi whom 
Manuel created during his reign; as protovestiarios he was the titular 
head of the imperial household, with ceremonial and diplomatic 
duties which he generally performed in the emperor's presence - in 
contrast to most of the Comnenian princes, who served as provincial 
military governors. Thus in 1158 he received Baldwin III when the 
King of Jerusalem visited the emperor's camp in Cilicia, and in 1171 
he organised the reception in Constantinople for King Amalric I, who 
happened to be his son-in-law. The next year, he led the Byzantine 
delegation which installed Bela III on the throne of Hungary. The 
intimacy and trust in which the emperor held him are evident from 
his part in producing the crown for the coronation of the infant 
Alexios II in 1171.** After his death in 1176 at the battle of Myrio- 
kephalon, his place at the emperor's side was taken by his younger 
brother Alexios, who had always ranked next to him in the hierarchy. 
Alexios thus had a good start for the notorious ascendancy which he 
was to gain after Manuel's death in the regency of Alexios II. But he 
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did not monopolise the emperor's avuncular affections in his final 
years: among his later opponents during the regency was another 
imperial nephew (or great-nephew) called Alexios, who held the 
household titles of pinkernes (cupbearer) and protostrator (chief 
groom), and was ‘exceedingly beloved of the emperor Manuel'.* 

From about 1152, Manuel's affection for his favourite nephews was 
counterbalanced by his distrust of the man who was to go down in 
history as the black sheep of the Comnenian dynasty — his cousin 
Andronikos. We have already implied, and it may have seemed to 
contemporaries, that Andronikos was, as his father’s son, virtually 
predestined to assert a claim to part if not all of the imperial 
- inheritance. Yet Kinnamos confesses himself unable to say whether 
Andronikos was disaffected from the beginning, and actually gives 
strong indications that he and Manuel started on very good terms. In 
the account of Manuel’s first campaigns, we find Manuel lending 
Andronikos his favourite horse, and in the account of the family row 
in 1145-6, Andronikos is shown as taking offence when John Axouch 
compares Manuel unfavourably with John II. Manuel, says Kin- 
namos, was exceedingly fond of Andronikos as a companion of his 
own age with whom he had grown up and been educated. 
Andronikos, for his part, showed no signs of treachery before Manuel 
appointed his nephew John protovestiarios and protosebastos. ‘This they 
say greatly wounded Andronikos’ soul. Nursing a grievance from 
then on and fomenting intrigues’, he first of all, when doux of Cilicia 
in 1152-3, connived with the King of Jerusalem and the Sultan of 
Konya, and then, when transferred to the command of Branicevo and 
Niš, promised these towns to the King of Hungary if the latter would 
help him to the throne. Although Manuel found out about these 
intrigues, he did not punish his cousin. He did not even show great 
concern when Andronikos tried to assassinate him as he went on one 
of his nocturnal hunting expeditions from the base camp at Pela- 
gonia. It was, apparently, only when Andronikos uttered murderous 
threats against his hated rival John that Manuel ordered him to be 
imprisoned in the palace.“ 

Choniates, as might be expected, tells a different story. He does not 
mention the intrigues with the King of Jerusalem and the sultan, or 
Andronikos’ jealousy of the favour shown to John. According to him, 
Andronikos was imprisoned partly because of his conspiracy with the 
King of Hungary, partly because his lineage and military prowess 
made him automatically suspect, and partly because of his incestuous 
love affair with Eudokia, the widowed sister of John protosebastos, 
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who then, together with the husband of his other sister Maria, set out 
to poison the emperor's mind against Andronikos.” As so often, the 
divergence between the two historians merely serves to point up the 
contrast between the cases they are trying to make. Kinnamos is out 
to portray Andronikos as the ungrateful protégé who turned against 
Manuel out of jealous spite ($8óvoc) without, however, thereby shak- 
ing the emperor's confidence or generosity. Choniates wants to 
portray Andronikos as the victim of phthonos on the part of petty- 
minded imperial favourites, and of an emperor fearful for his throne. 
In two important respects, however, both narratives bear each other 
out: they show that Manuel's relationship with Andronikos was one 
of two close and similar personalities, which degenerated from 
camaraderie to rivalry; and they show that the relationship first 
turned sour in the context of a family feud between Andronikos and 
John protosebastos. It is also worth noting that at this point Manuel was 
beginning to have real worries about the succession: in March 1155, 
after seven years of marriage, his wife gave birth to a daughter, and 
not to the son for which they had evidently been hoping. 

It is less easy to form a clear view of what happened at the next 
crisis in the relationship between the cousins, which occurred when 
Andronikos escaped from prison in 1159. Kinnamos and Choniates 
concentrate on the picturesque details of his escape and recapture, 
without implying that it had any wider political significance. Yet the 
episode happened during Manuel's expedition to Cilicia and Syria in 
1158-9, and thus roughly coincided with a conspiracy in Constan- 
tinople which, according to the oriental sources, caused Manuel - or 
gave him the excuse - to cut short his stay in the east. We know 
something about what, and whom, this conspiracy involved. As Otto 
Kresten has shown, it was from Cilicia or Syria in 1158-9 that Manuel 
gave orders which led to the arrest and blinding of Theodore Styp- 
peiotes, epi tou kanikleiou and head of the civil administration. The 
Greek historians and Rahewin, continuator of Otto of Freising, all 
mention Styppeiotes' arrest and blinding, although they differ in 
their accounts of the charges against him. According to Kinnamos, 
‘he uttered to the public as if from a tripod that the emperor's life 
span had run out, and the Roman senate should no longer grant 
power to a strapping young man, but to a man of properly advanced 
years, in order that under him, ruling by the letter [or by learning], 
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the affairs of state might be managed as if in a democracy'. According 
to Rahewin, the caniclinus had hired three young men to assassinate 
the emperor, who was informed of the plot by the empress. In Choni- 
ates' version, Styppeiotes was the innocent victim of malicious 
accusations by a jealous colleague, the logothete of the drome John 
Kamateros. There are probably echoes of the truth in all three 
accounts, with Kinnamos and Rahewin representing the official and 
Choniates the unofficial version, although, as Kresten has proved, 
the story that Choniates weaves around the event is largely fictitious. 
Kresten has also shown that the downfall of Styppeiotes coincided 
with the blinding of Michael Glykas, who was being held in prison at 
the time, and whose known interests in the occult may have impli- 
cated him in the seditious prophecy attributed to Styppeiotes.*” 
Was there any connection between the punishment of these men 
and Andronikos' escape? Specifically, was Styppeiotes accused of 
plotting to put Andronikos on the throne? An anonymous Syriac 
chronicle states that Manuel made peace with Nureddin 'because he 
had heard that Andronikos one of his nobles had rebelled in the 
capital'.* There are also some interesting points of coincidence: it was 
the Empress Eirene who sent word to Manuel about Andronikos' 
escape and Styppeiotes’ treason; both Michael Glykas and 
Andronikos were prisoners in the Great Palace. Yet if Manuel did see 
a connection between Styppeiotes and Andronikos, it is surprising 
that neither of the Greek historians alludes to it — for it would surely 
have suited Kinnamos to link the two ungrateful traitors, just as it 
would have suited Choniates to link two victims of autocratic 
paranoia. Besides, the ‘prophecy’ which Styppeiotes was accused of 
making would hardly seem to have favoured Andronikos, who was 
roughly the same age as Manuel, and himself a strapping young 
‘brave’. Even so, the coincidence of the events is striking, and it is 
hard to believe that it did not strike contemporaries. As Kresten 
observes, it helps to explain the severity of the punishment inflicted 
on Styppeiotes and Glykas. The very fact that the Greek sources do 
not connect the events may reflect a deliberate official decision to play 
down the significance of Andronikos' escape, and thus, perhaps, to 
justify the leniency with which Manuel treated his cousin. Given the 
principles of the Comnenian system, the emperor's embarrassment at 
the thought of having to convict a close relative of treason and sen- 
tence him accordingly can well be imagined and, indeed, has already 
been glimpsed. At all events, the nature of the charges brought 
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against Styppeiotes clearly reveals the extent of the trouble that 
Andronikos was capable of making. There was evidently a demand 
for an emperor elected by the senate, who would rule in greater 
consultation with, and through preferment of, learned men: in other 
words, the sort of emperor who had ruled in the mid eleventh cen- 
tury, but had been discredited by the Komnenoi. We are reminded of 
the way in which Prodromos had praised Andronikos' father Isaac; 
once again we can see how easy it must have been for an ambitious, 
discontented Comnenian prince like Andronikos to become suspec- 
ted - rightly or wrongly - of setting himself up as the candidate of all 
those who longed for the return of the 'good old days'. There was 
also, perhaps, an international dimension: combining the information 
of Choniates and Rahewin, one might infer that Styppeiotes 
represented a pro-Sicilian court faction keen to abandon the alliance 
with the Hohenstaufen to which Manuel remained committed 
through his German wife.” 

Kinnamos' implication that Styppeiotes presented his treasonable 
proposal in oracular form must be seen, moreover, in the context of 
the vogue for prophecy and divination at the Comnenian court, 
which may have given rise to the 'Oracles of Leo the Wise', and 
certainly gave rise to the AIMA prophecy: the prediction that the 
initial letters of the succession of emperors from Alexios I would spell 
the Greek word for blood (AIMA), and that Manuel would therefore 
be succeeded by someone whose name began with the letter A.” This 
prophecy is unlikely to have existed before Manuel's sudden and 
unforeseeable elevation to the throne. It must have been in circulation 
by 1169, when Manuel named his son Alexios and not, as might have 
been expected, John, after the boy's paternal grandfather. By the 
same token, it surely influenced Manuel's decision, four or five years 
earlier, to give the name Alexios to Prince Bela of Hungary when 
betrothing the latter to his daughter and adopting him as imperial 
heir. It also, perhaps, explains why when Andronikos made a second 
and successful escape in 1164, Manuel was ready to offer an amnesty 
— for by this time the succession had in all probability been settled on 
Bela-Alexios. But Andronikos did not behave with the gratitude that 
the emperor expected. He objected to the oaths of allegiance which 
the emperor's subjects were required to swear to Bela-Alexios and 
Maria. Then, when appointed doux of Cilicia for the second time, he 
seduced the emperor's sister-in-law Philippa of Antioch (1167), and 
anticipated reprisals by escaping to the Kingdom of Jerusalem, where 
he had an affair with Manuel's niece Theodora, the widow of Baldwin 
III of Jerusalem.” These deliberate affronts to Manuel, which must 

51 Cf. Magdalino, ‘Kaiserkritik’, pp. 333-5; see above, p. 65. 


52 Chon., pp. 146, 169; Mango, ‘The legend of Leo the Wise’, p. 63. 
53 Chon., pp. 137-41; Kinn., p. 250; WT, pp. 913-14. 
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have caused the emperor severe embarrassment in his dealings with 
the crusader states, coincided with the discovery of another alleged 
conspiracy, that of Alexios Axouch, which we shall discuss later. 
Again, the historians do not connect the two contemporary episodes, 
and it is very unlikely that either ‘traitor’ was working for the other. 
However, a sermon delivered two years later does denounce both of 
them for trying to profit from the emperor's lack of a son, so it is 
possible that they appealed to the same body of discontent with 
Manuel’s policies.” Manuel sent orders for Andronikos to be arrested 
and blinded, but the letter fell into Theodora's hands. The couple fled 
to a succession of Muslim courts, eventually finding refuge with 
Saltouch, the Emir of Koloneia, a principality adjacent to the imperial 
province of Trebizond. There they lived until Manuel succeeded in 
capturing Theodora and her children by Andronikos. This brought 
Andronikos back to Constantinople, where he made a dramatic show 
of repentance. Manuel, moved to compassion, pardoned him, but 
sent him to internal exile at Oinaion on the Black Sea, 'for both 
knew that living in close proximity would result in the old 
destructiveness’. 


MARRIAGE POLICY 


This concludes our survey of the relations between the Comnenian 
emperors and their blood relatives, and brings us to the category of 
Comnenian relatives by affinity. It is obviously not entirely satisfac- 
tory to treat this group separately, since it implies a difference in 
social identity between wives and children of Comnenian blood and 
their non-Comnenian husbands or parents. This implication is most 
problematic in the case of imperial wives and mothers, for none 
worked harder to establish the Comnenian dynasty than Anna Dalas- 
sena, the mother of Alexios I. On the other hand, there is good reason 
to doubt whether Alexios’ own wife, Eirene Doukaina, put the inter- 
ests of the family into which she married before those of the family 
into which she had been born, and the same doubt might be 
entertained regarding Manuel’s second wife Maria of Antioch. The 
divergence of family loyalties that could occur among even the most 
harmonious of Comnenian couples is well illustrated by the ways in 
which Anna Comnena and her husband Nikephoros Bryennios nar- 
rate Alexios' capture of the latter's grandfather in 1078: Anna follows 
her husband's account very closely, but adds the information that the 
elder Bryennios had contemplated killing Alexios at an unguarded 
moment.” Every marriage outwith the kin group was an alliance with 
54 Samuel Mauropous, in Scor., fol. 513r; cf. Chon., p. 229. 


55 Chon., pp. 141-2, 225-7; Kinn., p. 250-1. 
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an outsider, or group of outsiders, who did not necessarily want to be 
absorbed by the imperial family, or approve of all the other groups 
with whom the Komnenoi were allied. Moreover, while emperors 
inherited their blood relatives, they could choose the next generation 
of relatives by marriage. It is thus by looking separately at the families 
with which the Komnenoi intermarried that we can perceive the 
development of the ruling family and of the emperor's position 
within it. 


Alexios I 


When Alexios came to the throne, the Comnenian 'in-laws' consisted 
principally of his mother's family, together with the families into 
which he and his siblings had married over the past fourteen years, in 
matches arranged, with the significant exception of his own, by Anna 
Dalassena, who had been the head of the family since the death of her 
husband John (1067). By these unions, the Komnenoi were connected 
with two recent imperial families (Doukas, Diogenes) and two 
important families from the eastern provinces (Melissenos, 
Taronites), as well as with the family of the ex-Empress Maria of 
Alania. In addition, on the eve of the Comnenian revolt, Anna Dalas- 
sena had arranged the betrothal of one of her granddaughters to 
Nikephoros Botaneiates, grandson and namesake of the reigning 
emperor. Some of these connections were clearly vital to the success 
of the Comnenian coup. The relationship with Maria of Alania, which 
Alexios and Isaac assiduously cultivated in other ways, also gave 
them access to a network of usefully placed court informers. The 
connection with Nikephoros Melissenos enabled him and Alexios to 
come to an amicable arrangement when both revolted 
simultaneously. But it was Alexios’ own marriage to Eirene 
Doukaina, daughter of Andronikos Doukas and granddaughter of the 
caesar John Doukas, which proved most decisive. Not only did it 
ensure Alexios the support of the caesar and his whole family and 
patronage network, with the result that, according to Anna, the 
caesar was able to sway the army's vote in favour of Alexios as 
opposed to Isaac; it also encouraged George Palaiologos, who was 
married to Eirene's sister Anna, to join the coup in defiance of his 
own father, a staunch supporter of Botaneiates.*? 

Of course, Anna Comnena, who was devoted both to her Doukas 
mother and to the memory of her short-lived Doukas fiancé, was 
bound to emphasise or indeed to exaggerate the family's contribu- 
tion. Yet the importance of that contribution is also clear from the 

5 See particularly AC, I, pp. 57-8, 64-8, 70, 72-3, 75, 80-5, 88-9; Varzos, nos. 10-14, 
19. 
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great honour with which Alexios treated the Doukai during his reign, 
in spite of the fact that his domineering mother, to whom he 
generally deferred, was deeply hostile to the caesar John and his 
descendants - perhaps because of his role in the downfall of Romanos 
IV Diogenes. Alexios respected the Doukas claim to the succession, 
by recognising Constantine, the son of Michael VII and Maria of 
Alania, as his co-emperor, and betrothing him to his daughter Anna. 
He also appointed his brothers-in-law, John and Michael Doukas, to 
high military commands. The connection between the Komnenoi and 
the Doukai was further strengthened, some time before 1094, by the 
marriage of Alexios' brother Adrian to Zoe porphyrogennete, daughter 
of Constantine X Doukas. That the Doukai were generally satisfied 
with their position under Alexios seems clear from the fact that the 
main lines of the family were not involved in conspiracies against 
him; indeed, it is not unlikely that some of these conspiracies, notably 
those of Diogenes and Anemas, were motivated by resentment 
against the Doukas position. 

In the 1090s, Alexios' own children were beginning to come of 
marriageable age. As already mentioned, his first-born, Anna, was 
betrothed to Constantine Doukas, but after his death she married, in 
1097, Nikephoros Bryennios, namesake and grandson of the general 
who had rebelled against both Michael VII and Nikephoros III, and 
whose revolt Alexios had defeated in 1078. The marriage may have 
been Alexios' way of making amends to the family; it may also reflect 
the growing influence of Eirene Doukaina, who in later years would 
favour Bryennios over her own son. Its primary function, however, 
was to connect the Komnenoi with a group in which they as yet had 
no close relations: the military aristocracy of Adrianople. Two recent 
events must have convinced Alexios of the need for closer ties with 
this group which, after the loss of Asia Minor, constituted the core of 
the Byzantine military establishment. One was the Diogenes con- 
spiracy of 1094, which had involved a number of high-ranking army 
officers. The other was the Cuman invasion in support of the Pseudo- 
Diogenes in 1095. The old Nikephoros Bryennios, in whom, says 
Anna, 'all power in Adrianople lay', put Alexios greatly in his debt by 
denouncing the pretender for the impostor that he was. The 
Adrianople connection was strengthened still further in c. 1098-1100, 
when, after the failure of the betrothal which Alexios had arranged 
between his second daughter Maria and Gregory, son of the dynast 
of Trebizond Theodore Gabras, he was able to marry her to 
Nikephoros Euphorbenos Katakalon. The Katakalon family, which 
was apparently so large that its members all acquired second 


58 Varzos, nos. 16, 32; Polemis, Doukai, nos. 23-5. For the conspiracies, see AC, IL, pp. 
169-85; IIL, pp. 67-75. 
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surnames, was perhaps the most powerful kin group in the military 
aristocracy at the end of the eleventh century. At least one of its 
members, Tarchaneiotes Katakalon, was a prominent citizen of 
Adrianople, whose sister had married a nephew of Nikephoros 
Bryennios the elder; another member, Marianos Mavrokatakalon, 
married a sister of Nikephoros Bryennios the younger. This was not 
all. Theodora, the youngest of the emperor's daughters who survived 
infancy, was later to marry Constantine Kourtikios, a man whose 
antecedents are unknown, but was surely related to the Basil 
Kourtikes who had been a familiar of Nikephoros Bryennios the elder 
and a cousin of George Palaiologos.” 

The pattern formed by the marriages of Anna, Maria and Theodora 
was broken by that of their sister Eudokia. She married Michael, the 
son of Constantine lasites, a high-ranking military man, and a mother 
connected with the Makrembolites and Taronites families. The mar- 
riage failed because Eudokia's husband did not treat her with the 
respect due to an emperor's daughter, and quarrelled with Eirene 
Doukaina, who then put Eudokia in a convent and expelled Iasites 
from the palace. We can only guess why this particular son-in-law 
resisted assimilation to the Comnenian regime. It may have had 
something to do with his maternal family connections, or even with 
the ‘subversive’ teaching of John Italos, if Michael is the Iasites named 
by Anna Comnena among those who, she implies, learned sedition at 
the feet of that unhealthy 'dissident'.9? 

However, loyalty to the Comnenian regime was not, at this point, a 
precondition to inclusion within its ranks: indeed, there is some 
reason to think that Alexios offered his daughters', and nieces', 
hands not only to supporters whom he wished to reward but also to 
opponents whom he wished to conciliate. The Kourtikes who mar- 
ried Theodora may have been involved in the Anemas conspiracy, 
and, as we shall see, Alexios formed, through a nephew, a marriage 
connection with another family implicated in this plot. 

The marriage of Alexios' son and imperial successor John to a 
Hungarian princess served the needs of foreign diplomacy. We have 
no information about the brides whom Alexios chose for his other 
two sons, Andronikos and Isaac. However, there may be a clue to 
their identity in the fact that both were called Eirene. Eirene was the 
Byzantine name given to John II’s Hungarian bride, Piroska, on the 
occasion of her marriage; it was also the name of John's mother. It is 


59 AC, II, pp. 194-8, 215ff; II, 111; Bryennios, ed. Gautier, pp. 16ff, 225, 229, 293-5, 
303; Varzos, nos. 32, 33, 38 (cf. also Gautier, 'Kécharitóméné', p. 122, n. 35). 

© Zon., Ill, p. 739; AC, II, p. 37; Varzos, no. 37. Michael's mother was a half-sister of 
Michael Taronites, who had been implicated in the Diogenes conspiracy (AC, II, 
PP. 174, 180). 
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therefore reasonable to infer that her daughter-in-law was named 
after her. The coincidence that her other two daughters-in-law had 
the same name then suggests that they too were foreigners who were 
renamed after the empress mother. There is some support for this 
hypothesis in the statement of the Russian Primary Chronicle that in 
1104 the daughter of the Russian prince Volodar of Peremyshl was 
sent to Constantinople to marry the son of the Emperor Alexios. It is 
not clear whether the son was Andronikos or Isaac. On grounds of 
age, Andronikos would seem the more suitable; on the other hand, it 
is possible that she was betrothed to Isaac and then married to him 
when he came of age. In this connection, we may note that Isaac's son 
Andronikos fled to Russia on his second escape from prison (1164).9! 

We come now to the marriages involving members of the imperial 
house other than the imperial children, and to the general question of 
the extent to which such marriages were arranged by the emperor. 
Where the spouse was a member of a foreign royal or princely 
dynasty, the emperor undoubtedly had a hand in choosing her or 
him. Thus Alexios negotiated the marriages of his two grandsons by 
Anna Comnena to princesses from the Caucasus, and Manuel 
arranged foreign marriages for a number of his nieces - in one case 
against the wishes of the girl's mother. It is also unlikely that 'inter- 
nal marriages were arranged without the emperor's blessing, or, 
indeed, that the emperor failed to act as broker in most of them. 
Whether the prospective partner was native or foreign, his or her 
union with an imperial relative was, given the structure of the Com- 
nenian regime, an affair of state, which affected the status, composi- 
tion and balance of the ruling group. An unauthorised marriage could 
have all sorts of unfortunate political consequences: it could upset the 
new hierarchy of nobility, lead to the growth of factions, deplete the 
stock of imperial relatives available for making new alliances or 
rewarding loyal service, and, in general, weaken the very basis of 
Comnenian power. By Manuel's time it was normal for the emperor 
to approve and arrange the marriages of his kinsmen. However, it 
would be unwise to conclude that this had always been consistent 
policy, or that the initiative never lay with the parents of the individu- 
als concerned. The positive evidence for imperial sponsorship con- 
cerns imperial nephews and nieces who were bereft of one or both 
parents before coming of marriageable age. 

In this respect, Alexios may have set an important precedent when 
acting in loco parentis to the numerous children of his brother Isaac 
after the latter's death in c. 1102-5. The marriages he arranged for 


*! Varzos, nos. 34-6; cf. Macrides, ‘Dynastic marriages and political kinship’, pp. 276- 
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them were an extension of his policy with regard to his own children. 
Isaac's eldest son and eldest daughter both married into the Doukas 
family. By the marriage of another daughter to one (Theodore?) 
Dokeianos, the Komnenoi renewed their links with a family that 
already belonged to their widening kin group. Another son, Constan- 
tine, married a bride who on her mother's side was connected with 
the husband of Alexios' daughter Maria and whose father's family 
of Antiochos was implicated in the Anemas conspiracy of c. 1100. 
Yet another daughter, Eudokia, married Nikephoros Botaneiates, 
evidently a close relative of the emperor whom Alexios had suc- 
ceeded. This marriage thus strengthened the link between the 
Komnenoi and the Botaneiatai that had already been formed on the 
eve of Alexios' revolt. The offspring of that earlier union, Alexios' 
nephew Manuel Botaneiates, married Eirene Synadene. Since this 
marriage strengthened an old alliance between the Synadenoi and the 
Botaneiatai, it may not have conformed to Alexios' wishes. The same 
cannot be suggested, however, for the marriage of one other imperial 
niece whose spouse can be identified. A daughter of Alexios' brother 
Nikephoros married Gregory Pakourianos, grandson and namesake 
of one of Alexios’ most loyal military commanders. It would have 
been surprising if Alexios had not wanted to bring this man's 
descendants into the imperial family. Another key figure in Alexios’ 
service who must have been rewarded with an imperial marriage was 
Eumathios Philokales, who is mentioned in 1118 with the title of 
pansebastos sebastos. The exact relationship cannot, however, be 
ascertained, and the same goes for another sebastos, Eustathios 
Kamytzes. More problematic still is the case of Alexios' old family 
retainer, the converted Turk Tatikios. Was he the father or the grand- 
father of the Michael Tatikios, whom a twelfth-century text attests as 
being of Comnenian descent on his mother's side?” 


John H 


The marriage policy of the next reign was partly determined, as 
always, by the needs of imperial diplomacy. At the very time when 
John II came to the throne, an imperial envoy was seeking the hand of 
a Norman princess of Antioch for the emperor’s own heir, Alexios. 
When the negotiations failed, Alexios married (c. 1122) the daughter 
of Mstislav of Kiev, who took the Byzantine name of Eirene. It has 
9 Zon., Ill, pp. 746-7; Varzos, nos. 22-30, 44. Philokales: MM, VI, p. 96. Kamytzes: 

Gautier, ‘Pantokrator’, p. 45. Tatikios: Bryennios, ed. Gautier, pp. 287-9; AC, I, p. 
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been suggested that the wife of John's second son, Andronikos, was 
also of foreign origin, and, as we have seen, Manuel was from the 
beginning destined for a Latin bride. However, John's other children 
all, with the possible but unlikely exception of his third son Isaac, 
married into the native military aristocracy. His eldest daughter, 
Maria, married John Roger Dalassenos, the son of a Norman 'defec- 
tor' upon whom Alexios had evidently bestowed the hand of one of 
his mother's relatives. The other daughters - Anna, Theodora and 
Eudokia - married, respectively, Stephen Kontostephanos, Manuel 
Anemas and Theodore Batatzes. Kontostephanos, like John Roger, 
already belonged to the fringes of the Comnenian kin group, but the 
others were comparative outsiders. Anemas, indeed, must have been 
a relative, perhaps a son, of the man who had led one of the most 
serious conspiracies against Alexios.9 

John was evidently concerned to bring new blood to the heart of 
the Comnenian system. Part of his concern may have had to do with 
the canonical prohibitions against marriage within the sixth degree of 
kinship. It is possible that Alexios had exhausted, for the time being, 
all the canonically permissible opportunities for intermarriage among 
the Komnenoi and the families with which they were already connec- 
ted, notably the Doukai. But it is also possible that John wanted to 
widen the family circle surrounding him, and to counterbalance the 
interests which were preponderant at court when he came to the 
throne. His marriage policy cannot be understood without reference 
to the opposition which he faced, first from his sister Anna, and then 
from his brother Isaac. In claiming the throne for her husband 
Nikephoros Bryennios, Anna may, as has been suggested, have been 
representing the ambitions of her mother's family; she certainly 
enjoyed the support of her mother, who virtually dominated the 
court during Alexios' last years. John had taken care to create his own 
faction, and when in power promoted families and individuals who 
had not benefited from his mother's patronage.™ He at first entrusted 
the civil administration to two cousins, John Komnenos and Gregory 
Taronites, neither of whom had been prominent under his father.® 
Beyond that, he turned for support to ‘new men’: Michaelitzes Styp- 
peiotes, George Dekanos, and, above all, John Axouch, a converted 
Turk with whom John had grown up.® Axouch was not only made 


® Varzos, nos. 74-81. 

& Zon., Ill, p. 748; Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 152. 

© Chon., p. 9; Varzos, nos. 22, 31. 
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commander in chief of the armed forces, but also given the privilege 
of receiving obeisance from imperial relatives. John's choice of sons- 
in-law should probably be seen in the same light as his promotion of 
Axouch. So, too, should the introduction of four other comparative 
outsiders to the inner family circle: Constantine Angelos, who mar- 
ried John's widowed sister Theodora; John Arbantenos, who married 
his niece Anna; Michael Branas, who married his cousin Maria; and 
Theodore Dasiotes, who married his granddaughter Maria.” 

Admittedly, we cannot be sure whether the motive in each case 
was to reward support, to neutralise past or present opposition, or 
simply to acquire an eligible bridegroom. The political background 
was also not in all cases identical: while the Roger, Kontostephanos, 
Angelos and Arbantenos marriages probably occurred in the after- 
math of Anna's attempted coup, the Anemas and Batatzes connec- 
tions are more likely to have been formed after the plot in favour of 
Isaac. All that can be said for certain is that the marriages reinforced 
the military character of the Comnenian regime, and two of them - 
those with the Batatzes and Branas families - strengthened the link 
with the aristocracy of Adrianople. To this extent, John's marriage 
policy was a continuation of his father's. Here we may note that for all 
his favouritism to John Axouch, it is far from certain that he favoured 
this low-born Turk with the hand of an imperial relative, and, as with 
Tatikios, it is only in a later generation that the connection with the 
Komnenoi becomes apparent.® 

The implications and effects of John’s ‘new blood’ policy should 
not, however, be underestimated. It tended to reduce the Doukas 
preponderance at court, and it advanced the process, begun under 
Alexios, of marginalising or demoting certain important aristocratic 
families with which the Komnenoi had no connection (e.g. Basilakios, 
Kekaumenos), or had formed their connection before 1081 (Diogenes, 
Taronites, Bourtzes, Melissenos). The Comnenian establishment was 
coming to look more like a single kinship group and less like a con- 
sortium of separate families. In this respect, another significant 
development which occurred in John's reign, if not on his initiative, 
was the first direct alliance between the Komnenoi and the Palaiolo- 
goi, which had hitherto been linked through the Doukai. The 
decreasing importance of non-Comnenian elements was marked, 
above all, by the way in which Isaac, John's brother, who had been 
the emperor's staunch supporter in 1118, became his prime suspect 
from 1130. From this point, the main internal threat to the Com- 


9' See Varzos, nos. 38, 86, 129, 149 (IL, p. 396, n. 6). 

68 Le. in the marriage of Axouch's son Alexios to Maria, daughter of John H's son 
Alexios: Varzos, no. 123. Varzos suggests a date of 1141 for the wedding, but we 
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nenian dynasty was Comnenian. The coup plotted by John Roger 
against Manuel in 1143 was not a significant deviation. It was an 
attempt to take advantage of the new emperor's insecurity and 
absence from Constantinople, and it seems to have found support 
among Norman exiles from southern Italy. To the extent that it 
represented an ‘ethnic’ faction at court, it pointed less to the past 
than to the future - to the divisions at court in Manuel's last years 
and after his death, divisions influenced by imperial diplomacy and 
by the presence, at the centre of power, of imperial spouses of Latin 
origin.” 


Manuel I 


Manuel not only gave increased priority to foreign marriages, but he 
sought these almost exclusively in the Latin world, and, in contrast to 
his father and grandfather, arranged them largely for his female rela- 
tives: of the ten Komnenoi involved, the only males were Manuel 
himself and his son Alexios.” There may have been more females 
available, or they may have been more in demand. It is also possible 
that Manuel wanted more from his marriage alliances than his prede- 
cessors had done, and sought to establish a physical Comnenian 
presence in the centres of power, and beside the potentates, that he 
was trying to pull into his orbit. What is certain is that he showed a 
new readiness to export imperial princesses, and to regard the courts 
of Latin Christendom as acceptable environments for such tender 
blooms. That this policy was a somewhat controversial innovation is 
suggested by the strong reaction which Manuel aroused from the 
sebastokratorissa Eirene, whose daughter Theodora, married to Henry 
of Babenberg during the Second Crusade, was the first Comnenian 
princess to be exported."! 

By contrast, the internal marriages contracted by the Komnenoi 
under Manuel fall into a conventional pattern, and show a marked 
reversion to the endogamy which had always characterised the 
dynasty, but had been more pronounced under Alexios than under 
John. One nephew and one niece married within the Comnenian 
lineage.” At least five nephews, two nieces, and one great-niece 
married spouses of Doukas descent.” To their number can possibly 
be added another nephew (Alexios Komnenos Kontostephanos), 


9 Kinn., pp. 37-8; see above, pp. 100ff, and below, pp. 224-5. The Palaiologos con- 
nection was tightened by the marriage of Alexios Doukas Palaiologos to a daughter 
of John's first cousin: Varzos, no. 97. 

70 See above, chapter 1, pp. 52-3, 70, 72, 74, 79, 84, 89, 92-3, 97-8, 100, 102; Varzos, 
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if the anonymous logothete whose daughter he married was in- 
deed John Doukas Kamateros." Other more distant relatives of 
Manuel married Doukas brides during his reign.” Of the remaining 
matches where something is known about both partners, ten 
involved families with which the Komnenoi were already connected 
(Angelos, Bryennios, Kamytzes, Kontostephanos, Synadenos, 
Taronites, Tzikandeles),”° while eight at the very most brought new 
blood into the Comnenian nobility. Of these latter, two were second 
marriages and in three cases, the Comnenian brides had been 'soiled' 
by illicit liaisons. Only three of the new recruits — Nikephoros 
Chalouphes, Andronikos Lampardas, Theodore Mavrozomes - bore 
new names; the rest — Constantine Aspietes, Michael Gabras, John 
Kantakouzenos, Euphrosyne Kastamonitissa, Alexios Petraliphas, 
Theodore Styppeiotes, Alexios Tarchaneiotes - all belonged to 
families which had been prominent under Alexios I.” The reasons for 
some choices, at least, seem obvious. The Gabrades were local 
dynasts in Trebizond whom Alexios had already tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to incorporate into the Comnenian group. The Petraliphai dis- 
tinguished themselves by outstanding bravery at the siege of Corfu in 
1149; they were, moreover, of Norman origin, like the father (John 
Roger Dalassenos) of the imperial niece whose hand Alexios 
Petraliphas received.7? Less easily explicable are the civilian choices — 
notably Styppeiotes, Kastamonites and, possibly, the wife of Alexios 
Kontostephanos, if her logothete father is not to be identified with 
John Kamateros.” 

In general, however, it can be concluded that the Comnenian 
affinity did not widen very significantly during Manuel's reign. This 
was partly, no doubt, because each new generation loosened the 
bonds of kinship between the various Komnenos and Doukas linea- 
ges, thus increasing the potential for intermarriage within the permit- 
ted degrees. But it is also clear that Manuel himself deliberately 
encouraged such intermarriage. The evidence suggests that he, even 
more than Alexios, took a controlling interest in the relationships 
formed by his relatives. First, in several instances the sources 
expressly state that the emperor arranged the marriage.® Secondly, 
74 Varzos, no. 134. 
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79 See above, n. 74. 

8 Mang. Prod., nos. 21, 23, 32, 52; Marc., nos. 103, 223, 272. 
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the canonist Theodore Balsamon tells us that Manuel 'dissolved 
matches of various noble women who were joined with ignoble men, 
and punished the latter severely. He did something of the sort to the 
imperial secretary Kyr Theodore Mesarites, who took to wife the 
daughter of the sebastos Bryennios without the emperor's approval'.*! 
Another victim of this policy was Stephen Hagiochristophorites, later 
to become Andronikos Is notorious chief minister, who had his nose 
slit for trying to marry above him.? 

Why did Manuel insist on controlling aristocratic marriages in this 
exclusive way? He certainly valued control for its own sake - in order 
to show his relatives that he was their master, and to prevent them 
from forming factions which might become powerful enough to 
threaten his position or influence his policies. It is no less certain that 
Manuel valued social exclusivism as a matter of principle which 
applied not only to the regulation of aristocratic marriages but also to 
the appointment of government officials. He consistently favoured 
men who were related to him by blood or affinity, or at least had 
some record of close association with the Komnenos and Doukas 
interests. 

This is most obvious in military affairs, where high command was 
often entrusted to imperial relatives more distinguished by noble 
lineage than by military competence, or even by loyalty to the 
emperor; it is remarkable, for example, that he twice appointed his 
cousin Andronikos as doux of Cilicia. Barbarian or semi-barbarian 
commanders of undistinguished origin are much less in evidence in 
the pages of Kinnamos and Choniates than they are in the Alexiad; the 
exceptions belong mainly to Manuel's early years, and are largely to 
be explained by the influence of John Axouch that carried over from 
the previous reign.? There was no equivalent of Axouch himself, 
except perhaps for Theodore Mavrozomes. This man, apparently a 
provincial magnate from the Peloponnese, rose through the armed 
forces to become one of Manuel's closest collaborators in the 1170s, 
when he not only commanded the left wing of the expedition to 
Konya (1176), but also controlled the whole civil administration. From 
the fact that later bearers of the name Mavrozomes claimed Com- 
nenian descent, it has been plausibly deduced that Theodore married 
a Comnenian bride, possibly an illegitimate daughter of the 
emperor.™ 


3. RP, IV, p. 189. 

€ Eust., Capture, p. 44. 

® See Brand, "Turkish element’, pp. 7ff; below, pp. 219, 223-4. 

*! See Varzos, I, pp. 473-5; IL pp. 499ff, although the author unnecessarily postulates 
the existence of two individuals of the same name. For Mavrozomes’ role in the 
government, see below, pp. 257-8. 
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The civil administration and palatine services were more open to 
‘new men’ of commercial or menial background, but even here we 
should note the prominence of a few individuals of Komnenos or 
Doukas descent, and the recurrence, along with new names, of 
names already associated with the Komnenos and Doukas interests in 
the eleventh century - either through old, and by now distant, ties of 
kinship (Bourtzes,*° Kappadokes,7 Makrembolites®*), or through 
service under Alexios (Manganes,*? Mavrikas,? Pantechnes,”! Pyrros/ 
Pyrrogeorgios,” Styppeiotes,”, Zonaras”), or through both kinship 
and service (Kastamonites?). Some of the families in question had 
belonged to the first rank of the aristocracy, military as well as 
civilian, in the eleventh century, and their decline under the 
Komnenoi was only in relation to the Comnenian elite. The second- 
class aristocracy was still an aristocracy, and recognised as such not 
only by its own members, who continued to intermarry, but also, 
implicitly, by the emperor. It is surely significant that while he did not 
allow his relatives to marry a Mesarites or a Hagiochristophorites, he 
did allow them to marry a Styppeiotes and a Kastamonitissa. If 
nothing else, the stratum to which these families belonged underpin- 
ned the noble status of the families which ranked above them. It is 
therefore a fair assumption that the exclusive sense of nobility which 
governed the elite of imperial relatives and sebastoi also operated at 
the next level down, that of the megalodoxotatoi, megalepiphanestatoi, 
and nobelissimoi, and that access to this group was not only restricted 
but also had to be confirmed by marriage. John of Poutza, the finance 
minister whom Manuel inherited from John II, made his new wealth 


8° Principally Constantine, Stephen and Nikephoros Komnenos (Varzos, nos. 27, 57, 
115), and Andronikos and John Doukas Kamateros (Polemis, Doukai, nos. 98-9, but 
cf. Geo. Tor., pp. 45ff). 

A former military family to which Alexios I’s brother-in-law, the caesar Nikephoros 
Melissenos, had been related: Bryennios, ed. Gautier, pp. 85, 239; Actes de 
Docheiariou, p. 76; Skoulatos, nos. 22-5. In 1157, the protokouropalates Elias Bourtzes 
occupied the financial office of phylax in the imperial administration, and his brother 
George was Metropolitan of Athens: Syn. 5; Chon., p. 211; Geo. Tor., p. 125. Elias 
married into the formerly illustrious Skleros family, with which the Bourtzai were 
already connected: Marc., no. 260; cf. Cheynet and Vannier, Etudes pro- 
sopographiques, pp. 15-55, esp. 52-3. 

Connected with the Doukai in the eleventh century: Bryennios, ed. Gautier, pp. 
215, 265. For Kappadokai under Manuel, see Eustratiades, 'Mamas' (cf. Magdalino, 
'Mystikos^; Syn. 6. 

See Varzos, I, pp. 124—5, and, for Manuel's reign, Kinn., p. 67; Syn. 5, 5. 
Skoulatos, no. 66; Syn. 5-6; Patmos, I, no. 22. 

Skoulatos, no. 125; typikon of St Mamas, ed. Eustratiades, p. 305. 

Skoulatos, no. 135; for Theodore Pantechnes, under Manuel, see Geo. Tor. pp. 49- 
51; below, p. 260. 

?? Skoulatos, no. 70; Kinn., pp. 44, 184; RP, I, p. 40 (JGR, I, p. 426). 

% Skoulatos, no. 136 (cf. above, n. 66); Kresten, 'Zum Sturz’, esp. pp. 81-4. 

?* Patmos, I, no. 49, p. 346; Christopher Zonaras, ed. Tsolakis, pp. 390-1. 

% See above, n. 35. 
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respectable by taking to wife ‘one of the discarded and faded 
nobility', and it is reasonable to conjecture that other rising families 
made similar marriages. What does seem certain is that the system as 
directed by Manuel favoured families that were already established. It 
was during his reign that the Kamateroi (who were connected with 
the Doukai) came to be the dominant family in the civil administra- 
tion and prepared the way for their later prominence in the Church.” 
There are indications that the emperor took a personal interest in the 
sons of his leading civilian officials, and assured them of a place in his 
service once they had completed their education.” 

Manuel's need to control an ever proliferating aristocracy and his 
innate sense of social conservatism seem to have played an important 
part in his marriage policy. But are they the whole explanation? 
Insecure monarchs who fear overmighty nobles traditionally promote 
upstarts rather than keep them down; intermarriage between nobles 
and commoners - especially imperial employees - is arguably less 
conducive to aristocratic faction than the development of ties between 
nobles and other nobles. Why should Manuel have been more snob- 
bish about the "blue blood' of Comnenian girls than their parents, 
who apparently accepted the proposals of ignoble suitors? And on 
what traditional or legal basis did he subject these suitors to severe 
punishments like mutilation, which implied a criminal offence? If the 
basis was the law cited by Balsamon (Basilica 28.5.6, 1), it was flimsy 
indeed, and looks very much like an excuse to justify a policy for 
which there was no basis in contemporary tradition. 

To make full sense of Manuel's domestic dynastic policy, we have 
to see it in the light of the dynastic alliances which he was negotiating 
with the courts of the Latin West and the crusader states. The restric- 
tions which he imposed on Comnenian marriages at home were the 
necessary complement to his effort to make Comnenian brides avail- 
able to foreign princes who were very conscious of their own noble 
background and would clearly expect their in-laws to be of compar- 
able status. The same regard for foreign, above all Latin, chivalric 
sensibilities can also help to explain the social conservatism of his 
official appointments. His commanders not only had to lead increas- 
ing numbers of Latin knights; they also, especially in the frontier 
commands of Dalmatia, Dyrrachion, Branitevo-Nis, Chaldia 
(Trebizond), Cilicia and Cyprus, had to act as the emperor's inter- 
mediaries with neighbouring royal or princely courts. The list 
for Cilicia, whose governor had frequent dealings with Antioch (and 
had to command the loyalty of Armenian vassals of royal blood), is 


% See above, n. 85 and Syn. 3, 5. 
?' Nicholas Mesarites, ed. Heisenberg, Neue Quellen, L p. 27; Constantine Manasses, 
ed. Horna, 'Eine unedierte Rede', p. 181. 
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particularly impressive: it included two imperial first cousins, the 
husband of the senior imperial niece, the grandson of an imperial 
brother and sebastokrator, and a more distant Doukas relative who 
was, however, of Hungarian royal lineage.” 

The external context of Manuel's internal dynastic marriage policy 
is further apparent in his concern to interfere with and legislate on 
ecclesiastical debate about the degrees of kinship and affinity within 
which marriage was forbidden.?? In 1166 he issued a prostagma con- 
firming a recent decision by the patriarch and Synod to extend the 
prohibition from the sixth degree of kinship (second cousins) to the 
seventh (the child of a second cousin).'? In 1172 he addressed a 
pittakion to the patriarch claiming to deny rumours that he proposed 
to legalise the marriage of a widower to the second cousin of the 
man's first wife.” In 1175, after consultation with the patriarch and 
on the basis of recently compiled treatises, he effectively abolished 
the "Tome of Sisinnios', which since the end of the tenth century had 
prevented marriage between affines in the sixth degree." 

At every stage, the emperor ostensibly deferred to the opinion of 
the patriarch and Synod, and legislated only to confirm what they 
had already decided. However, a recent study of the relevant texts 
has suggested that their academic, disinterested presentation of the 
issues is a front for the pursuit of very specific dynastic aims — aims 
which, it is argued, are clearly alluded to in a passage of Manuel's 
prostagma of 1166:1? 


Since many and frequent unions take place among those of imperial lineage 
and others most noble and illustrious in rank, and emigrants from foreign 
lands, where kings and princes reign, to the Queen of Cities - unions which 
in no way occur without the consent of our imperial power - it was right that 
our Majesty be informed of what was approved by the Synod in respect of 
this pressing question, in order that no such unlawful union may happen 
which is not in accordance with the divine canons and [imperial] legislative 
decrees, especially in a city which presides over all others by virtue of the 
imperial crown and diadem, just as it lives by the laws and stands as a 
common example of lawful conduct to all men. 


A further allusion to the dynastic motive behind Manuel's interest 
in the canonical prohibitions can perhaps be discerned in Balsamon's 


38 See Varzos, nos. 70, 87, 123, 138 (IL pp. 298-9, nn. 2, 4); Polemis, Doukai, no. 96. 

% See in general, J. Zhishman, Das Eherecht der orientalischen Kirche (Vienna, 1864); 
Pitsakes, KóAvua, esp. chapters 4-5. Some of Pitsakes’ conclusions are sum- 
marised in his article Tlaifovtes eig &àAXototouc Biovc', Ka8nusouwi) Cofj, pp. 
217-36. 

39 JGR, L, pp. 408-10; cf. Simon, 'Synodalakt'. 

101 Ed. Darrouzes, ‘Questions’, pp. 123-9 (the patriarch's reply is on pp. 129-37). 

1? Ed. Schminck, 'Kritik', pp. 223-40 (two of the three texts are also published by 
Darrouzés, ‘Questions’, pp. 137-57); RP, I, p. 283 (JGR, I, pp. 424-5). 

103 Pitsakes, KiAvpa, pp. 303ff, 311-12. 
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commentary on Manuel's Novel of 1175. While Manuel was alive, 

Balsamon gave the measure his guarded approval, but in a later note 

he expressed the hope that the clauses in the Novel abrogating the 

Tome of Sisinnios would never become effective, 'since I know that 

the reason for which they were formulated was arbitrary'.!9* 

Unfortunately, the hypothesis that Manuel's policy on these mat- 
ters was occasioned by specific cases cannot be substantiated with 
hard evidence. The 1166 prohibition on marriage between kinsmen of 
the seventh degree might have applied to Bela-Alexios and Maria 
Porphyrogennete, who had been betrothed a year or two earlier, and 
Manuel may well have introduced it in order to enable him to call off 
the union should the need arise — as it did in 1169-70, when the 
betrothal was indeed annulled on grounds of consanguinity.! The 
gap of three years between the legislation and the annulment is still 
curious. It is impossible even to hazard an identification of the couple 
whose marriage might have occasioned the consultations of 1172.1% 
As for the abolition of the Tome of Sisinnios in 1175, it is very tempt- 
ing to link this with the marriage of Manuel's brother-in-law 
Bohemond III of Antioch to an imperial niece named Theodora. 
However, the link must remain very tentative so long as the 
emperor's exact relationship to the bride and the exact date of the 
marriage (not definitely attested before 1178) remain unknown.” 

Thus, while still accepting the possibility that the discussions and 
legislation on the prohibited degrees from 1166 to 1175 were related to 
specific cases such as those just mentioned, we must at the same time 
entertain the possibility that the emperor had a more general interest 
in the points at issue. It is conceivable that he meant his legislation to 
enforce his views on the composition of the Comnenian nobility. The 
problem with this explanation is that his two main measures would, if 
applied systematically, have had contradictory effects: that of 1166 
would have promoted exogamy and hence made more Comnenian 
brides available for export, but that of 1175 would have promoted 
endogamy within the Comnenian group and its affinity. 

Do we suppose that Manuel reversed his policy on this matter for 
reasons unknown to us, or do we look for a more consistent explana- 
tion? The key to one is perhaps to be found in the pittakion which he 
19 RP, I, p. 291. 

X5 Kinn., p. 287, mentions this in connection with Bela's accession to the Hungarian 
throne, but Choniates (p. 170) says that it happened soon after the birth of Alexios II 
(September 1169), which fits with the evidence that Manuel was seeking another 
husband for Maria in 1170: see Makk, pp. 106, 170 n. 114; above, p. 92. Kerbl 
(Byzantinische Prinzessinnen, pp. 136-8) appears to be the only modern scholar to 
discuss the issue of the canonical prohibitions, but his discussion is too uninformed 
and inconclusive to be of much value. 

106 Although Manuel was then simultaneously negotiating two foreign matches for his 


daughter, neither seems appropriate to the canonical point at issue. 
107 See above, pp. 97-8. 
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addressed to the patriarch in 1172. Manuel claims ignorance of the 
exact legal and canonical intricacies of the point at issue, but he has 
thought things out for himself; he knows 'the customs of great 
countries', and can distinguish 'the customs which commendably 
prevailed and still prevail among some'. He goes on to say that 
although the Pope and the Latins err in the matter of the procession 
of the Holy Spirit, 'they are not on that account to be rejected in all 
other matters, nor are their testimonies to be considered unacceptable 
in those things in which they have remained from the beginning and 
from before the schism between them and us'. They abuse the ties of 
affinity, marrying freely within forbidden degrees, but they are punc- 
tilious in their respect for ties of consanguinity - and in this they put 
the Byzantines to shame. 

In this passage Manuel is making a parenthetical plea for stricter 
observance of the rules governing marriages among blood relatives, 
either because he considers the legislation of 1166 to be too lax, or 
because he is concerned that this legislation is not being enforced. At 
the same time, he is recommending quite explicitly that Byzantine 
practice be regulated with reference to, if not in accordance with, 
what is done in the West. The recommendation is actually, as the 
patriarch discreetly points out in his reply, quite irrelevant to the 
ostensible point at issue.™ It is therefore all the more significant as 
evidence that Manuel's overriding concern was nothing less than to 
bring Byzantium in line with western practice. This was certainly the 
effect of his legislation, whose measures were consistent only insofar 
as they conformed to western canon law, which had stricter con- 
sanguinity prohibitions but had a more relaxed attitude to marriage 
among affines. 

Whether this explanation is accepted or not, what cannot be con- 
tested is that Manuel was determined to put the issues in an interna- 
tional perspective. This is clear not only from the pittakion of 1172 but 
also from the prostagma of 1166, where the passage quoted earlier 
concerning dynastic marriages and the ecumenical role of Constan- 
tinople is equally superfluous to the legal matter in hand. 

There was thus an intimate connection between Manuel's internal 
regulation of the dynastic system and the external policy of imperial 
restoration which he took over, through his father, from Alexios I. 
Viewed separately and in terms of its own antecedents, each area of 
policy appears to be a natural development of an established Com- 
nenian tradition. Seen together, however, they form a combination 
which had not existed quite so obviously before and which therefore 
distinguishes Manuel as something of an innovator. 


108 Ed. Darrouzés, ‘Questions’, pp. 125-7. 
10 Tbid., p. 137. 
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If these conclusions are correct, they have important implications 
for our understanding of Manuel. For one thing, they suggest that he 
was even more of a ^westerniser' than has so far been realised; for 
another, they suggest that the tensions and dissensions which 
pervaded his entourage and poisoned his legacy were not just the 
product of the innate weaknesses of the Comnenian system, but were 
also aggravated by the strain which he imposed on that system. What 
is striking about Manuel's dynastic policy as just outlined is the con- 
fidence with which he treated his relatives, both in reinforcing their 
domestic status and power, and in making them the instrument of a 
controversial foreign policy. It remains to discuss whether or not that 
confidence was misplaced or mismanaged. Did Manuel's handling of 
the imperial aristocracy exacerbate the growth of faction and opposi- 
tion to his regime? And did his favouritism make his policies and 
government less effective than they might have been? 


FACTION 


The evidence for faction at Manuel's court is considerable, and much 
of it has already been reviewed. The tales of rivalry, plots, and 
rumours of plots during Manuel's lifetime, and the bitter conflicts 
which divided the Comnenian aristocracy after his death, all seem to 
point to a state of constant tension and dissension between the 
'emperor's party' and an 'opposition' united by desire for power, a 
sense of vendetta, and disapproval of the prevailing Latinophilia. 
That the emperor's regime was more divisive and less effective in 
its aims than even the critical Choniates implies is suggested by 
certain considerations which apply both to him and to Kinnamos. 
Both in their different ways tend to under-represent the nature and 
the extent of internal opposition. This can be shown not only for the 
‘conspiracies’ of 1145, 1159, 1167 and that which led to the blinding of 
Manuel's great-nephew Manuel Kantakouzenos in 1175,!? but also 
for the theological controversy of 1166, whose political dimensions 
are not apparent from Choniates and are only hinted at by Kinnamos: 
neither mentions that a leading dissenter from the emperor's doctrine 
was his nephew Alexios Kontostephanos.!' Such reticence can 


110 For 1143 and 1159, see above, pp. 209, 198-201; for 1167, see above, pp- 200-201, 
and below, p. 218; for 1175, see Kinn., pp. 293-4. 

Varzos, II, p. 294 n. 4; cf. Kinn., pp. 252-7. An example of Kinnamos' under- 
representation comes at the end of this section, where we are told that, during one 
theological discussion, Manuel was told that his wife had miscarried a male child; at 
the end of the session, he informed the bishops, and implored them to pray for a 
successful birth, which, he said, would vindicate his doctrinal stance. In fact, 
Manuel's failure to produce a male heir after years of second marriage must have 
been widely interpreted as a clear sign of divine disapproval. 
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perhaps be put down to ignorance and, where Kinnamos is con- 
cerned, economy of style, but it cannot be explained by a failure to 
take the issues seriously. If anything, it is due to a deliberate attempt 
to trivialise the issues in order to make a point. For Kinnamos, echo- 
ing the emperor's official propaganda, the point was that the 
emperor's opponents were isolated, headstrong, capricious bunglers 
who never came near to shaking his confidence; for Choniates, 
attacking the hubris of absolute power but also, perhaps, echoing the 
later propaganda of Andronikos I, the point was that Manuel was 
overreacting on the basis of malicious gossip.!'? 

One thing is certain: the partiality of their accounts is as revealing 
as the information they contain, and suggests that they either relied 
on highly partisan sources or felt under pressure to edit their material 
very selectively. Either way, it is clear that the contrast between them 
reflects a conflict of interests that polarised Manuel's court and was 
still alive after his death.' This conflict is obvious in their portrayals 
of Andronikos. It can further be discerned in their accounts of the 
downfall of another suspected pretender to the throne who has so far 
been mentioned only in passing. This was the protostrator Alexios 
Axouch, a prominent member of the imperial entourage, both 
through his parentage and through his marriage to the daughter of 
John II's eldest son and designated heir, Alexios. Alexios Axouch was 
arraigned in 1167 on three charges of treason. According to Kin- 
namos, these were genuine, and Manuel pressed them only after he 
had vainly tried to persuade Alexios of the error of his ways. Accord- 
ing to Choniates, however, Alexios was framed, and, like 
Andronikos, fell victim to the emperor's paranoia.!!* 

What is interesting about this contradiction is that we find it pro- 
jected back to an earlier generation, to the reputation of Alexios' 
father, the Grand Domestic John. Choniates presents John Axouch as 
a devoted servant of both John and Manuel - the prime mover in 
Manuel's accession, and the man who did most to secure Constan- 
tinople for the new emperor.’ Kinnamos, on the other hand, 
portrays Axouch as an indecisive, faint-hearted commander, devoted 
to the memory of John II, but barely loyal to his successor and closer 
in fact to Manuel's brother Isaac than to the emperor himself.!!ó He 
112 Cf. the speech addressed by Niketas’ brother Michael to an official appointed by 

Andronikos, in which the latter's exile under Manuel is ascribed to jealousy and the 

evil eye: see Mich. Chon., I, pp. 163ff, esp. 165; cf. also FRB, pp. 248ff. 

13 Choniates may well have adhered to the megas doux Andronikos Kontostephanos, 

whom he consistently presents in a favourable light: Chon., pp. 152ff, 160ff, 187, 

240. For the situation after Manuel's death, see Cognasso, ‘Partiti politici’. 


14 Kinn., pp. 265-9; Chon., pp. 143-5; Varzos, no. 123; Brand, ‘Turkish element’, pp. 
9-10 (arbitrarily dismissive of Kinnamos' version). 


75 Chon., pp. 46, 48-9. 
116 Kinn., pp. 47, 51, 102, 127-8 (cf. Magdalino, ‘Isaac sebastokrator (III)'). 
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does not actually say that Axouch proposed Isaac as John II’s suc- 

cessor, but in view of William of Tyre's statement to this effect, 

Kinnamos' silence may be taken as indicative of the discretion with 

which he had to temper his partiality.!!7 

On the basis of this comparison, we can plausibly suggest the 
existence of a ‘party’ at the imperial court from before Manuel's acces- 
sion to after his death which was closely identified, first with John 
Axouch, then with his son Alexios, and finally with their memory. In 
official propaganda, both under Manuel and under the regency 
regime of Alexios the protosebastos, this memory stood for a tradition 
of opposition which first supported the rival claims of the sebastokrator 
Isaac (III) and then the imperial pretensions of Alexios Axouch. In the 
eyes of Manuel's critics, however, the memory of John and Alexios 
Axouch came to stand for all that was best in his regime - the policies 
and personnel he inherited from John II, but progressively 
abandoned after the death of the Grand Domestic. Although neither 
Kinnamos nor Choniates mentions it directly, there was undoubtedly 
an ethnic factor involved. This can be inferred from the prominence, 
during Manuel's early years, of officers of Turkish origin, from Alex- 
ios Axouch's contacts and sympathies with the court of Konya, and 
from the fact that a generation later the family's Turkish ancestry was 
singled out for reproach.!!? 

The prevalence of faction at Manuel's court can further be inferred 
from the potential for it which existed in the Comnenian system. 
Imperial officials had always commanded retinues which were exten- 
sions of their private households, and cultivated close personal ties 
with relatives, colleagues, neighbours and friends. But the Com- 
nenian system offered extra scope for such operations to those in 
whose hands it concentrated wealth, military command and princely 
status. Wealth allowed the possessor not only to maintain a large 
household staff and reward clients, but also to afford premises — a 
palatial residence and a church or monastery — where people could 
gather to pursue common interests. Military command gave power 
while in office and the chance to forge contacts and recruit followers 
for use thereafter.!? In his abortive attempt on Manuel's life in 1154, 
Andronikos employed a number of ‘Isaurians’ whom he had 
evidently recruited during his previous posting as doux of Cilicia. 
After Manuel's death, he was helped to power by a retinue of Paphla- 
17 WT, p. 705. 

8 [n orations celebrating the crushing of the revolt by John Komnenos 'the Fat', a son 
of Alexios Axouch, against Alexios III in 1200: Nicholas Mesarites, ed. Heisenberg, 
Palastrevolution, p. 45; J. Darrouzés, ‘Les discours d'Euthyme Tornikés’, REB, 26 
(1968), pp. 66-7. 


19 Cf. Chon., pp. 277-8, on the abortive revolt of Andronikos Lampardas against 
Andronikos I. 
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gonians, from the region which Manuel had given him, 'to command 
the forces there and appropriate the revenues for his personal use’ .’”° 
The fact that Manuel made this arrangement for his most dangerous 
rival suggests that such devolution of imperial authority was not 
untypical. 

It was above all this devolution which made faction inevitable, for it 
gave the Comnenian nobility an undefined but very real lordship 
over the professional classes who staffed the bureaucracy, the armed 
forces and the Church. This lordship could work through informal 
benefaction — an occasional favour, a word in an imperial or 
ministerial ear, the sponsorship of a child - or the lord could employ 
professionals in his household, or he could be their superior in some 
official government capacity. All three forms of dependence were 
closely related. ‘Manganeios Prodromos’ worked for the 
sebastokratorissa Eirene for many years, and then asked her to use her 
influence to procure him a ‘fellowship’ at the imperial monastery of 
the Mangana for his retirement.?! When Manuel came to the throne 
he gave ‘public’ appointments to at least three men who had served 
him ‘privately’ as sebastokrator.? A member of his mother's house- 
hold staff had gone on to become praitor of Hellas.'?? 

In other cases, the distinction between public office and personal 
service was non-existent. The governorship of Crete, an area with 
extensive imperial domains, was regularly 'sub-contracted' by Com- 
nenian magnates to their retainers.'** The governor in 1118 was des- 
cribed by a local notary as ‘the familiar man of our holy lord ... 
Eumathios Philokales’.’% The island was later administered by one 
John Straboromanos, who 'served the late grand domestic in the 
reign of Manuel Komnenos, John Axouch, by whose authority the 
said Straboromanos carried out this function'."* One of this man's 


120 Kinn., p. 129; Eust., Capture, pp. 28, 32-4, 42; Chon., pp. 229, 243, 245, 257. One of 

Andronikos' Paphlagonian henchmen was presumably Theodore Dadibrenos (— 

from Dadibra), who murdered Alexios II (Chon., p. 274); another may have been 

George Oinaiotes (— from Oinaion), who was the chief palace eunuch under Alex- 

ios III (Chon., p. 505; Mesarites, ed. Heisenberg, Palastrevolution, p. 43). 

Mang. Prod., nos. 5, 11, 14, 16, 18, 19, 30, 36, 37, 40, 61-2 (= ed. Bernardinello, De 

Manganis, passim). 

George Kappadokes (Eustratiades, 'Mamas', p. 256), Chouroup (Kinn., p. 44), Isach 

(Kinn., pp. 129, 298); cf. Magdalino, ‘Mystikos’, p. 239. 

Nicholas Kataphloron in Scor., fol. 331v. ff. 

For the imperial domains of Crete, see above, chapter 2, n. 217. The first Com- 

nenian magnate to have the 'lordship' of the island appears to have been 

Nikephoros Diogenes: AC, II, p. 173. For a comparable arrangement on Chios, see 

Imperiale di Sant Angelo, Codice diplomatico, IL, p. 217, referring to both a ‘dominus 

Sii’ (a local doux or dynast?) and a ‘domina Sii’, who was the emperor's sister; cf. 

above, chapter 2, n. 215. 

1235 MM, VI, p. 96; cf. Oikonomides, ‘AvOévta’. 

12 Theoktistos, Life of Leontios, ed. Makarios Chrysokephalos, p. 395 (cf. Patmos, I, pp. 
73', 203); Imperiale di Sant'Angelo, Codice diplomatico, II, p. 217 ('Stravus 
Romaneus’). 
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successors in office, a certain Apokaukos, worked for 'the lord 

Angelos’.'” The case of Straboromanos is particularly interesting 

when his relationship with John Axouch is put together with other 

facts that are known about him and his family. The Straboromanoi 
were a distinguished military family related to the Botaneiatai. John's 
father Manuel had been prominent under Nikephoros III, but his 
fortunes had declined under Alexios. John himself held other provin- 
cial commands, at Adrianople and Anchialos (where there were also 
large imperial domains), and in this connection it is worth noting that 
another commander of Anchialos, Poupakes, was also a protégé of 

Axouch. Whether or not this means that Axouch had the appoint- 

ments to certain provincial commands in his gift, he could clearly 

muster support at a high social and administrative level without look- 
ing beyond his own dependents.'?* 

Perhaps the most telling piece of evidence for the growth of Com- 
nenian lordship in Manuel's reign is the piece of legislation, recorded 
by Kinnamos, in which the emperor freed those men who, through 
misfortune — but not because they belonged to the common rabble - 
had been forced to enter the paid service of the noble and powerful 
and then been kept in it against their will. Kinnamos presents this as 
a liberal measure of an emperor who ‘wanted to rule free Romans, not 
captives'.'? His statement does not, however, accord very well with 
Choniates' generally undisputed information that Manuel subjected 
‘free Roman’ peasants to semi-barbarian pronoia holders.’ It is 
perhaps more likely that the emperor's legislation was aimed at erod- 
ing the following of overmighty noble lords, and at checking their 
appropriation of loyalties and services which should have been owed 
to the state. 

A ruler who feels threatened by the growth of noble factions is 
likely to try to create a party of his own. Some such faction of the 
emperor’s own men can perhaps be discerned in two groups whom 
Manuel, according to Choniates, trusted and favoured excessively: 
the eunuchs of his bedchamber, and his servitors of foreign origin 
whom he appointed to high office.?! Choniates does not say that 
these men were Latins, and clearly not all of them were: the 
emperor's trusty barbarian servant Michael Isach, twice mentioned 
by Kinnamos, was probably a Turk or a Cuman.'” But Robert of 
77 Imperiale di Sant'Angelo, Codice diplomatico, Il, p. 218 ('Apocaficus qui habebat 

dominatum in Creti per Angelum despotum"). 

128 Straboromanos: Mang. Prod., no. 121; cf. Gautier, ‘Le dossier’. Poupakes: Chon., 
pp. 83, 130. At Anchialos, Poupakes aided the fugitive Andronikos Komnenos to 
flee imperial territory, but this is no reason to assume that he was in Andronikos’ 
service, as does Brand, 'Turkish element', p. 7. 

29 Kinn., pp. 275-6; see below, pp. 226, 346-7. 

12 Chon., pp. 208-9; see above, p. 376. 


P! Chon., pp. 204-5. 
132 See above, n. 122; Brand, ‘Turkish element’, p. 10. 
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Auxerre, Robert of Clari and William of Tyre all maintain that Manuel 
had entrusted important government business to Latins because he 
found them more dependable than his own subjects. 

Some Latins in imperial service can be identified. In addition to the 
descendants of earlier Norman émigrés from southern Italy, such as 
members of the Rogerios, Petraliphas, and Raoul families, there were 
more recent arrivals, notably Alexander of Conversano, Count of 
Gravina, and Jordan of Capua, who served as emissaries to Latin 
courts. !*4 Other Latins whom Manuel employed as diplomatic envoys 
included a certain Ralph 'de Balneo', and two churchmen, Hugo, 
abbot of the monastery of St Mary at Adrianople, and Peter, prior of 
the Hospitaller house in Constantinople (all attested in 1163-4). As 
Pope Alexander III pointed out to the master of the order to which the 
latter belonged, just like the Roman Church, so secular princes are 
accustomed to take on religious men from various houses and keep 
them in their service'.'?6 In a similar position was a former prior of the 
convent of Mt Tabor who, in a letter to Louis VII of France, described 
himself as chief among Manuel's familiars, but nevertheless implored 
Louis 'that you might deign to send your letters to the emperor of 
Constantinople, that he may let me come . . . to you'.!? A key figure 
in Manuel's diplomatic relations with the West throughout his reign 
was the Genoese Balduino Guercio, who led the pro-Byzantine party 
in Genoa, and in 1178-9 not only helped to negotiate the emperor's 
marriage alliances with William of Montpellier and Louis VII, but also 
accompanied the brides-to-be from and to Constantinople; another 
Latin envoy, Count Alexander Raynieri Strambo, took part in the 
same mission. Manuel rewarded Guercio for his loyal service - which 
had caused him to suffer imprisonment at the hands of various rulers, 
including the King of Sicily and the Prince of Antioch - with estates 
‘in fief’ (in feudi beneficium).'?* 

Other Latins served Manuel as interpreters: Theophylact 'Exuvitus' 
who went on the embassy to Tripoli in 1160;?? Gibertus who went on 
that to Rome and Genoa in 1170;!? and the Pisan Leo Tuscus, whom 


13 See above, chapter 1, n. 337. 

14 Alexander: Kinn., pp. 67, 135, 139, 148; Chon., p. 91; WT, pp. 915, 927, 982. Jordan: 
Boso, p. 415. 

95 RHGF, XV, pp. 800-1, 809-10; XVI, pp. 56-7; see above, p. 44. 

1% RHGE, XV, pp. 809-10. 

137 RHGF, XVI, pp. 82-3. 

138 Annali Genovesi, IL, pp. 13-14; Imperiale di Sant'Angelo, Codice diplomatico, II, p. 
196; Maragone, Annales Pisani, p. 68. 

39 Combine Kinn., pp. 208-9 (Oco$óXaxtov &v8ga "IvaAóv öv "E&oófiov éxóXovv) 
with WT, p. 855 (maximus palatinorum interpretum Triphilus). Theophylact's 
name might suggest a southern Italian origin, as was clearly the case with Michael 
of Otranto, who took part in a later embassy to Jerusalem: WT, p. 915. 

19 Annali Genovesi, IL pp. 233-4. 
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we have already encountered in connection with his more famous 
brother Hugo Eteriano - another of Manuel's agents.'*! This is not to 
mention those of mixed background: Leo Rogerios'? and the 
akolouthos Isaac Aaron.’ We can also put names to a few of the 
numerous Latins who entered the emperor's military service. There 
was the Genoese knight (kaballarios) William sent in 1156 to recruit 
Genoese pirates into the emperor's service; in 1174 a number of 
Genoese citizens sought compensation for damages which they or 
their relatives had incurred when fighting in the imperial navy.!* At a 
higher level, there was the Roger 'Sclavone', probably another Nor- 
man exile, who became doux of Dalmatia at the end of the reign.’ 

All in all, the list of known Latins who in one way or another 
became Manuel's "liege-men' (lizioi) or ‘intimates’ (oikeioi/familiares) is 
a long one, especially if it is extended to include those who served 
him in their own country.” 

The problem is that all of them performed services for which Latins 
were traditionally and uniquely qualified, and would hardly have 
brought them into competition with the emperor's Greek subjects. 
There is simply no evidence for Latins - or for that matter other 
foreigners — filling the fiscal and judicial posts to which Choniates 
says that Manuel appointed barbarians at the expense of better quali- 
fied, learned Greeks. In the absence of such evidence the best we can 
do with the combined statements of Choniates and the Latin 
chroniclers is to give them the cautious benefit of a doubt that must 
still persist. 

The evidence for faction at Manuel's court is, then, considerable. 
But it hardly amounts to an indictment of the emperor's social policy, 
and does not prove that he left the Comnenian system more divided 
than he found it. He had inherited the powerful Axouch interest from 
his father, and if he drove it into opposition, this was perhaps necess- 
ary in order to break its hold on the administrative and military 


establishment. His Latin appointees may in this respect have been a 

141 For Hugo and Leo, see above, pp. 90-1. 

1? Marc., no. 113. 

19 Chon., pp. 144-6; Kinn., pp. 284, 288; the akolouthos was the commander of the 
Varangian guard: Hohlweg, Beiträge, pp. 49-50. Choniates says that Aaron was a 
native of Corinth who had learned Latin in Sicilian captivity, but his implication in 
the Axouch affair of 1167 and his interest in magic make it plausible to equate him 
with the Latin magician whom, according to Kinnamos (p. 267), Axouch consulted 
with a view to making the emperor childless. Even if Kinnamos is simply confused, 
the confusion reveals a certain ambiguity in perceptions of Aaron's cultural 
identity. 

14 MM, IIL, pp. 48-9; on the date, see F. Dólger, in BZ, 28 (1928), pp. 347-9. 

145 Imperiale di Sant'Angelo, Codice diplomatico, IL, pp. 217-18, 223-4. 

46 Smičiklas, Codex diplomaticus, IL, pp. 165-7; cf. Abulafia, ‘Ancona’, p. 214 n. 106. 

17 See above, chapter 1, nn. 121, 123, 128, 222, 229; Thomas of Spalato, ed. Rački, p. 73 
(ed. Klaic, pp. 121-2). 
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useful corrective to the network of Turkish officers promoted by John 
Axouch. Correspondingly, his emphasis on nobility may have been a 
timely reaction to his father's elevation of the low-born Turkish 
favourite. If Manuel had not distanced himself from the Axouchs, 
father and son, he might have faced more revolts like that of the 
Norman émigrés in 1145. 

Although the fall of Alexios Axouch in 1167 coincided with the 
renewed disgrace of Andronikos, and although Andronikos may later 
have picked up some support from former Axouch protégés, it is 
unlikely that they had ever formed a united opposition. John Axouch 
and Andronikos were on different sides in the quarrel at the camp in 
1145. The fact that both Alexios Axouch and Andronikos stood to 
benefit from the AIMA prophecy about the line of succession, and 
were both accordingly suspected of having designs on the throne, 
makes it virtually certain that they were not working in concert. 
Indeed, they may effectively have cancelled each other out until 
Andronikos removed himself from the scene, and it may have been 
this that prompted Manuel to move against Axouch when he did. 

Andronikos was undeniably the connecting link between the 
opposition to Manuel and the opposition to the regency government 
of Alexios II: the faction which brought Andronikos to power had 
some basis in the divisions of Manuel's reign. It was formed in reac- 
tion to the ascendancy within the regency council of Alexios pro- 
tosebastos, who had long stood high in the late emperor's favour. 
From the beginning, the faction included Andronikos' own sons; it 
also included Manuel's daughter Maria, who was incensed by the 
liaison between the protosebastos and her father's widow. That Maria 
and her stepmother were already on bad terms has been deduced 
from a poem written by an admirer of the empress at the end of 1179 
to greet the arrival of the young Alexios I's fiancée Agnes of France. 
As the empress and the protosebastos became more and more 
unpopular, they relied increasingly on the Latins whom Manuel had 
settled in Constantinople.’ 

None of this necessarily means, however, that the party lines were 
already drawn at the moment of Manuel's death, or that Manuel was 
directly or indirectly responsible for drawing them. Whatever pat- 
terns had formed within the Comnenian nobility earlier in the reign 
must have been upset by the deaths of many imperial relatives at 
Myriokephalon.!? The situation in 1180 was therefore of fairly recent 
development, and Choniates gives reason to believe that it was 
decisively transformed by Manuel’s passing. He says that the 


148 Chon., pp. 223-56, esp. 229-31, 247; Eust., Capture, pp. 18-48, esp. 20-2, 34; Mich. 
Chon., I, p. 163; Jeffreys, ‘Eiowrjeuon’. 
1? Chon., p. 184. 
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imperial relatives who opposed the protosebastos did so because he 
had destroyed the balance in which Manuel had left them 'equal in 
power’ (igoxgatetc). Some may have acted out of affection for the 
late emperor — his daughter, for instance, and his nephew Alexios the 
protostrator. The very presence of Maria Porphyrogennete among the 
opposition shows that this was not united by Latinophobia, for 
Maria, herself half-German, was energetically supported by her Latin 
husband, Renier of Montferrat, and their retinue, in which Latins 
were prominent.!5! 

In any case, the group which brought Andronikos to power was 
not homogeneous. There were certainly those who wanted to put 
Andronikos on the throne - his family, his Paphlagonian henchmen, 
together with 'those who nurture an urge for revolution, and [those] 
among whom the old rumour was kept alive, which prophesied that 
Andronikos would be emperor’. But these must be distinguished 
from the many, nobles and commoners alike, who welcomed 
Andronikos to Constantinople as the self-appointed champion of 
Alexios I's neglected rights.!? That they welcomed him in good faith 
is an indication that Manuel had not left a court sharply polarised 
between ‘ins’ who gravitated to the protosebastos and ‘outs’ who 
gravitated to the late emperor's old rival; indeed, it suggests that the 
official mood at the end of the reign had been one of reconciliation, in 
which it was possible both to be attached to Manuel and to believe the 
best of Andronikos. 

In the final analysis, there is no evidence that Manuel governed 
through faction any more than his grandfather, who had indulged his 
mother and wife, or his father, who had raised a personal friend to 
unprecedented heights of power and influence. If anything, it may be 
concluded that Manuel tried harder than most emperors to rise above 
faction, insofar as this was possible within the Comnenian system. To 
rise above faction meant breaking free of the oikos and its relation- 
ships. There are indications that Manuel promoted the notion of the 
Crown as an institution." In his cultural and religious patronage, 


1% Chon., p. 224. 

151 Chon., pp. 233, 238. 

1? Chon., p. 229; cf. Mich. Chon., L pp. 165-6. 

Chon., p. 228; Eust., Capture, pp. 26ff. 

See his reference to the 'crown of Constantine the Great' in his synodal edict of 
1166: ed. Mango, "Conciliar Edict’, p. 324 (Ekthesis, p. 167); cf. Kahl, 'Rómische 
Krónungspláne'. See also the formulae of the oaths Manuel required his subjects to 
swear regarding the succession: Chon., p. 228 (‘harm to your crown’); AIZ, IV, p. 
111 (if the emperor is survived by an uncrowned son, he is to be 'established in the 
crown of this empire of the Romans’). On the constitutional significance of this 
latter document, see I. Medvedev, “H ovvoðixů ånópaon rfjc 24 Magtíiov 1171 óc 
vóuog yi tij aðoxù oro OQdvo tod BuCavtiov’, in Byzantium in the twelfth 
century, ed. Oikonomides, pp. 229-38. 
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Manuel patently tried to liberate the imperial office from the domestic 
ethos of the Comnenian kinship group. His patronage and recruit- 
ment of the Latins should perhaps be seen in the same light. For one 
thing, it was as much a matter of foreign as of internal policy: Manuel 
took on Latin lizioi with the same eye to his reputation in the West as 
when he married his nieces to Frankish princes, or sought to bring his 
Church's marriage legislation in line with western practice. It may be, 
too, that Manuel actually saw western feudalism as a more viable, 
more stably hierarchical, and less inherently factious form of govern- 
ment than the complex of household ties which was the Comnenian 
system. Feudal lordship was based on service, yet it was a bond 
between free men, which distinguished service from servitude much 
less ambiguously than in the Byzantine tradition, where the 
apparatus and language of statehood were stronger, but the 
dependence of person on person was less contractual and therefore, 
paradoxically, more personal. It is possible that what Manuel trusted 
and valued in his Latin vassals was precisely their institutional sense 
of obligation. There may be something after all in his declaration that 
he wanted to rule free Romans: part of him, atleast, may have sensed 
that lizioi gave better value than douloi.'* 

While being open to new, foreign ideas, Manuel also had some- 
thing of the traditional, statist outlook of Basil II, whose land-legisla- 
tion against the ‘powerful’ he tried to enforce.’ Of course, the ideal 
of impersonal autocracy was even more unworkable in the twelfth 
century than it had been in the eleventh. Manuel had to accept kin- 
ship as the basis of government, and did so unequivocally; indeed, by 
using the designations of imperial ‘nephew’, ‘cousin’, and 'son-in- 
law' as the equivalents of titles, he went further than either Alexios or 
John in building kinship into the constitution. In doing so, however, 
he finally consolidated the Comnenian system as a coherent sub- 
stitute for the classic Byzantine taxis which had broken down in the 
eleventh century. As imposed by Alexios, the Comnenian regime 
looked like the triumph of aristocratic faction over traditional Roman 
public order. By Manuel's time, however, the Comnenian family 
were no longer a faction but a ruling class, and the Comnenian 
emperor was no longer raised to the throne by military coup, but born 
to it in the Purple Chamber, whose porphyry marble was believed to 
have come from Rome.'? By this time a system of rewards and 
honours explicitly based on degree of imperial kinship had estab- 
155 See above, pp. 118-19; below, p. 298. 

186 We may recall here that Master Theorianos, a Greek civilian, is designated as the 
emperor's lizios in documents of 1170-2: see above, chapter 1, n. 540. Might this not 
reflect the application of the legislation mentioned by Kinnamos? 
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lished itself as a respectable substitute for the old fixed hierarchy of 
titles. A large section of the ruling class had a stake in it, and it was 
less arbitrary than the old order in that it operated according to a 
rigorous internal logic, which systematised in a consistent and 
explicit manner the nexus of personal ties that had always been the 
real basis of rank and privilege, even before the Komnenoi. 

Like the old system, the Comnenian system had to be scrupulously 
observed in order to work, and this meant treating even the most 
inept or disloyal imperial relatives with the honour commensurate 
with their blood. The consequences for government may well have 
been unfortunate. The war with Sicily, imperial control of Cilicia, and 
the campaign of 1176 may all have been lost through the 
incompetence of imperial relatives in whom Manuel placed too much 
trust — notably Andronikos. Andronikos’ behaviour as governor of 
Braničevo, which resulted in the resumption of the war with Hung- 
ary, was both incompetent and treasonable, yet Manuel did not 
punish him immediately. Contrast this with the way in which John II 
had convicted and punished Kourtikios, an earlier commander of 
Branicevo, who had unsuccessfully, but bravely, defended the town 
against a Hungarian siege. ? Had Manuel been less indulgent 
towards Andronikos, and forced his cousin to enter a monastery, he 
might not have had to cut short his Syrian campaign in 1159, and 
might have bequeathed a more secure legacy to his son. But the ‘ifs’ 
of history are infinite and imponderable. It is enough to have 
established that there were sound reasons, both foreign and 
domestic, for his policy towards the Comnenian nobility. If he 
experienced problems in delegating power, and in absenting himself 
from his capital, these were inherent in his office. He might have 
been less in control of his government than the mature Basil II, yet he 
certainly controlled it better than many another emperor, and no 
worse than his own grandfather. The damage done to imperial for- 
eign policy by internal tensions had arguably been just as great under 
Alexios. In a highly revealing passage of the Alexiad, Anna Comnena 
writes that in 1108 her father came to terms with Bohemond sooner 
than he might have done, making a virtue of necessity, because he 
distrusted 'those who surrounded him', and felt himself more 
threatened by internal than by external enemies.!9 

On balance, it seems that the confidence which Manuel placed in 
the Comnenian system was not misplaced. It worked for him because 
he did observe it scrupulously; it failed for his successors because 
they did or could not. 


7? Kinn., pp. 11-12. 
160 AC, III, p. 116. 
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The supreme importance of the ruling city was one distinguishing 
feature of the later Roman Empire that Byzantium retained and 
refined with more tenacious conservatism than the Romano-Ger- 
manic successor kingdoms of the medieval West. The other was the 
state structure which ensured that even in its darkest hour, the 
Byzantine Empire maintained a standing army, regular taxation and a 
specialised civil judiciary. Whether for good or ill, Byzantine subjects 
were as systematically and professionally governed as any people 
before the age of mass communications. Although we possess only a 
tiny fraction of the documents formally addressed to, or issued by, 
public officials in the entire Byzantine period, this is sufficient to 
convey an impression of extraordinary statism. The golden age of 
medieval Byzantine state institutions and ideology was over by the 
time of Manuel Komnenos, and its passing was not unconnected with 
the Comnenian regime. Twelfth-century Byzantium produced no 
codifications of laws and protocol, no treatises on diplomacy and 
warfare comparable to those of the ninth and tenth centuries. Its main 
contribution to legal literature was in canon law, and one contempor- 
ary canonist, John Zonaras, expressed a profound disillusion with the 
current state of the imperial system." 

Yet it would be a mistake to assume that imperial administration 
somehow regressed under the Komnenoi. What emerged from the 
reforms of Alexios I was a scaled-down but more tightly co-ordinated 
continuation of the pre-existing system of bureaux (sekreta).? Like 


1 For the codifications and treatises of the ninth and tenth centuries, see, in general, 
P. Pieler, 'Byzantinische Rechtsliteratur', in Hunger, Literatur, II, pp. 452ff, 469-72; 
A. Schminck (ed.), Die Gesetzgebung der Kaiser aus der makedonischen Dynastie, Fors- 
chungen zur byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte, Athener Reihe (Athens, forth- 
coming). For the canon law commentaries of the twelfth century, see Macrides, 
'Nomos and kanon’; Oikonomides (ed.), Byzantium in the twelfth century; and below, 

. 293ff. 

2 a fre ninth and tenth-century system, see Oikonomides, Listes de préséance; for its 

subsequent evolution to 1118, see Oikonomides, 'L'évolution'. For individual offi- 
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Alexios' reform of the coinage and his restructuring of the hierarchy 
of titles, the reform of the bureaucracy was largely a reaction to a state 
of inflation. The reform preserved the three major secretariats of 
state, the 'chancery', the Post (dromos) and the prefecture of Constan- 
tinople. It also preserved the traditional distinction between finance, 
justice and the military. Within and across all these divisions, 
individual sekreta were created, lost, or redeployed, as is the way with 
administrative organisms. But the evolutionary logic of division and 
subdivision remained the same. The 'chancery' lost the protasekretis, 
who became a judge, but its remaining heads, the ‘keeper of the 
inkstand' (epi tou kanikleiou) and the ‘master of petitions’ (epi ton 
deeseon), remained responsible for forwarding petitions to the 
emperor and drafting imperial acts. Although the dromos ceased, after 
1107-8, to exist as a separate organisation, its head, the logothete of 
the drome (logothetes tou dromou) retained responsibility for communi- 
cating official information, and for dealing with foreigners in Con- 
stantinople.? The eparch continued to be ‘interior minister’ for 
Constantinople, where he enforced law and order and supervised 
trade. 

The greatest reductions were in finance. The sekreton of the eidikon 
disappeared soon after losing responsibility for paying senatorial 
salaries (rogai). With it went the bureau of the stratiotikon, made 
redundant by the disappearance of the theme armies whose military 
holdings it registered. The sekreton of the (megas) sakellarios, which 
formerly co-ordinated public finance, disappears from record after 
1089, to reappear only at the end of the twelfth century and with a 
different function. The treasury of the sakelle declined, and is last 
heard of in 1145. But the basic distinction between public finance and 
Crown revenue was maintained and indeed clarified by the creation 
of two new offices, each with the title of 'grand logariast' (megas 
logariastes), to co-ordinate the sekreta in each area. Under the general 
supervision of the grand logariast of the public sekreta were the 
general (genikon) sekreton, and that of the oikeiaka, the lands owned by 
the fisc. By Alexios' reign, the latter, probably the creation of Basil II, 
had taken over from the former as the main office to which taxes were 
paid. This presumably reflected a steady growth in the area of land 


ces and holders, see also Laurent, Corpus, II; Guilland, Recherches, and idem, Titres 
et fonctions. For Alexios' financial measures, see also Hendy, Coinage and money, 
chapters 5-6; Hendy, Studies, pp. 429ff, 515ff. 

Last mention of the dromos: Lavra, I, no. 58 (1109). For the logothete, see D. Miller, 
‘The Logothete of the Drome in the middle Byzantine period’, B, 36 (1976), pp. 438- 
70; Guilland, 'Les logothétes', pp. 31-70. For the role of the logothete in the drafting 
of imperial victory bulletins, see below, pp. 313-14; for his judicial responsibility 
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under fiscal ownership to the point that rents from this land were the 
major source of fiscal revenue. The other grand logariast, he of the 
‘pious bureaux (euage sekreta), had overall responsibility for those 
great imperial religious foundations which we encountered in a 
previous chapter. Each of these had its own steward (oikonomos) or 
curator, analogous to the head of a fiscal bureau. The most prominent 
was the orphanotrophos, the head of the Orphanotropheion; indeed, 
such was the wealth and prestige of his house, especially after its 
refoundation by Alexios, that this official may have answered to the 
emperor directly, rather than through the grand logariast. 

The distinction between ‘public’ and ‘private’ spheres of imperial 
finance was further maintained in the duplication of the Wardrobe 
(vestiarion). The two vestiaria were now the main treasuries, although 
two older treasury offices, the sakelle and the phylax, survived into 
Manuel’s reign. 

While imperial finance became more streamlined, imperial justice 
proliferated, presumably in response to an increasing volume of liti- 
gation. The ancient court of the quaestor (koiaistor) continued to 
flourish, as did that of the Velum or (covered) Hippodrome, headed 
by the megas droungarios, who had become an imperial judge in the 
early eleventh century. The court of the epi ton kriseon, created by 
Constantine IX Monomachos in 1043-5, maintained a rather undis- 
tinguished existence, having lost much of its original raison d'étre with 
the disappearance of most of the provincial judges (kritai ton 
thematon), whose decisions it had been set up to supervise. The courts 
headed by the dikaiodotes and protasekretis were probably creations of 
Alexios I. The former is first attested in 1094, while the latter, still a 
chancery official in 1106, had become the head of a court by c. 1143 at 
the latest; the first incumbent of the post in its new capacity may have 
been Gregory Kamateros. The eparch or prefect of Constantinople 
still presided over civil litigation among the business community and 
criminal prosecution arising from his responsibility for law and order 
and market control within the city. The post was often held by 
men with legal expertise who occupied other judicial posts in 
the course of their careers. Although the creation of new courts since 
the ninth century had narrowed its judicial competence, this may not 
represent a decline in the office so much as an increase in specialisa- 
tion to cope with the demands of an expanding urban society. The 
same process may be seen at work in the transformation of the para- 
thalassites, formerly the eparch’s subordinate, into the head of an 
independent sekreton with jurisdiction over the waterways around 
Constantinople.* 


* The court of the epi ton kriseon is mentioned in the Ecloga Basilicorum c. 1142 (EB, pp. 
270, 354, 372, 378), and the office was later held by Niketas Choniates (Orationes et 
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The armed forces, as reconstituted by Alexios, preserved the tradi- 
tional division between army and navy, and, within the army, 
between the regiments of imperial guards stationed in the palace at 
Constantinople, and the main field armies settled throughout the 
empire.? The palatine guard units surviving from the eleventh cen- 
tury were the two groups of vestiaritai attached to the public and 
private imperial treasuries, the hetaireia under the command of the 
megas hetaireiarches, and the Varangian guard under the command of 
the akolouthos. To these was added, probably in the reign of Manuel I, 
the regiment of the Vardariots under their primmikerios. The field 
armies, or tagmata, continued to be grouped under two separate com- 
mands, one for the east and another for the west, each held by a 
separate grand domestic (megas domestikos). 

The Byzantine army in the twelfth century was characterised by 
two developments which have attracted adverse comment from 
modern historians. One was the practice, which, as we have seen, 
was greatly extended by Manuel, of remunerating soldiers with 
grants of pronoia, the right to collect specified revenues and labour 
services normally due to the fisc. The other was the massive recruit- 
ment of foreign soldiers on a scale which allowed them to keep their 
identities as separate ethnic groups within Byzantine society. 
Western Europe was the main source of supply: there are specific 
mentions of English, Germans, Normans and Ligurians, as well as 
more general references to ‘Latins’, ‘Franks’ and ‘Celts’. Large con- 
tingents were also recruited from the empire's Balkan and Asiatic 
neighbours. The Christians included Serbians, Hungarians, Vlachs, 
Alans, Armenians and Latins from the crusader states; among the 
non-Christians, the most prominent were the Turks, followed by the 
peoples of the European steppe - Pechenegs, Cumans and Massa- 
getai. Although many of the foreigners who served on imperial 
campaigns did so on a temporary basis, either as vassals and aux- 
iliaries provided under treaty obligation, or as casual mercenaries 
enrolled for the duration of the expedition, it seems fairly certain that 
substantial numbers of all the ethnic groups mentioned above resided 
on imperial territory as members of the permanent armed forces. The 
ratio of ‘foreign’ to ‘native’ troops is impossible to determine, but 
foreign observers hardly considered the latter worth mentioning, and 
after Alexios' reign the only recognisably non-ethnic army unit was 
the ‘Macedonian’ tagma from the district of Adrianople. 

epistulae, ed. van Dieten, p. 5), but it does not figure among the four main courts 

listed in Manuel's Novel of 1166, or his prostagma of 1176: Macrides, ‘Justice’, p. 138; 

Patmos, I, p. 221. For Gregory Kamateros, see Theophylact, IL, pp. 73-9, 571. For the 

parathalassites, see H. Ahrweiler, "Fonctions et bureaux maritimes à Byzance', REB, 


19 (1961), pp. 245-51; Laurent, Corpus, IL, 625-30. 
5 See in general Hohlweg, Beitráge; Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer. 
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Both the pronoia system and the recruitment of foreigners have 
been held responsible for the ultimate failure of the empire's military 
revival under the Komnenoi. But it is at least questionable whether 
they were detrimental in themselves, or only became so under bad 
management or in combination with other factors. There is some 
indication that after Manzikert the emperors were careful not to let 
ethnic contingents form detachable units in time of battle,$ and there 
is no record of serious mutiny or treachery on the part of foreign 
troops between 1081 and 1185. Whatever the quality of the soldiers to 
whom Manuel allotted pronoiai, the defence failures that Choniates 
blames on them did not occur while Manuel was on the throne. 

It is important, moreover, in the present context to realise that 
neither the recruitment of foreign soldiers nor the institution of the 
pronoia represented a total departure from the administrative prac- 
tices which had made the empire great. They were solutions to age- 
old problems - the problem of manpower, and the problem of provid- 
ing support for soldiers when they were not on campaign - for which 
the administrative options were necessarily limited.” As such, they 
represented a long-overdue replacement for the old theme system, 
which the empire had begun to outgrow from the beginning of its 
expansion in the tenth century. The recruitment of foreigners was a 
logical outcome of the tendency, which began as early as the reign of 
Nikephoros II, to replace the theme levies with heavily armed pro- 
fessionals, who were both more efficient and, insofar as they were 
centrally controlled, more inclined to be loyal to the emperor than to 
local military magnates. Barbarians were obvious choices on both 
counts. They had, in any case, been extensively employed in the 
armies of the later Roman Empire, and their employment in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries was thus in a sense part and parcel of 
the empire's slow return to late antique levels of civilisation and 
urbanisation. Basil II set the trend by creating the Varangian Guard, 
and from the reign of Constantine IX Monomachos, there was no 
going back to a primarily ‘native’ army.? 

Military pronoiai were, similarly, the logical outcome of the disap- 
pearance of the stratiotika ktemata, the military holdings of the theme 
troops. They stemmed from the recognition that wages paid from the 


é Chon., pp. 29-30, says that in the siege of Shaizar (1138) John II took the unusual 
step of deploying his troops according to race, thereby hoping to terrify the enemy 
by the sheer variety of the attacking forces. 

7 For an earlier period, see J. Haldon, Recruitment and conscription in the Byzantine army 
c. 550—950: a study on the origins of the Stratiotika Ktemata, Sitzungsberichte der Öster- 
reichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philologisch-historische Klasse, 357 
(Vienna, 1979), and for a later period, N. Oikonomides, ‘A propos des armées des 
premiers Paléologues et des compagnies de soldats’, TM, 8 (1981), pp. 353-71. 

8 Lemerle, Cinq études, pp. 265-71 (but cf. Oikonomides, 'L'évolution', p. 144). 
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proceeds of taxation were not necessarily the most efficient, or even a 
sufficient, method of maintaining soldiers scattered throughout the 
provinces. To this extent, the pronoia marked a reversion to the mid- 
dle Byzantine practice of settling the army on the land, and earmark- 
ing land for military purposes. There were of course important 
differences between the stratiotikon ktema of the tenth century and the 
military pronoia of the twelfth: the former was owned by an exploited 
peasant and registered in a separate fiscal bureau, while the latter was 
held from the fisc by an exploiting, if temporary, landlord, and it was 
otherwise undifferentiated from other fiscal property. 

The Byzantine navy was never very impressive, and it is clear that 
from the moment when Alexios engaged the Venetians to help him 
against Robert Guiscard, the empire depended heavily on the Italian 
maritime republics for its naval defence. However, the post of megas 
doux, the supreme naval commander, which Alexios created and 
which the Komnenoi bestowed on very high-ranking individuals, is 
evidence that naval defence was given separate administrative iden- 
tity and fairly high priority, except, perhaps, under John II. The fleets 
which Manuel mobilised against Sicily, Egypt and Venice were 
impressive in their size if not in their performance, and the logistics of 
naval organisation actually became material for imperial panegyric 
during his reign: Eustathios of Thessalonica was able to comment 
proudly that the fleet which Manuel assembled at Constantinople to 
deal with the Venetian invasion of 1172 ^was not from abroad, but the 
forces were native ... and the ships were from the immediate 
environs of the city'.? 

Provincial administration, too, was organised on recognisably 
rational and traditional lines. The eleventh-century fragmentation of 
the old 'theme' provinces reached an extreme in the troubled circum- 
stances of Alexios' early years, but thereafter was halted and even 
reversed. Some themes of the Comnenian period consisted of no 
more than a town and its surrounding territory; such units were 
particularly common in western Macedonia (e.g. Berroia, Skopje, 
Servia). But most comprised at least two major centres, and the most 
prosperous and populous provinces on the European side of the 
Aegean continued to form three major circumscriptions: Hellas- 
Peloponnese, Thessalonica-Voleron-Strymon, Makedonia-Thrace. In 
Asia Minor, the administrative structure initially reflected the piece- 
meal, town by town, process of reconquest, but by the beginning of 
Manuel's reign the smaller units were becoming amalgamated into 
larger themes, some of which (e.g. the themes of the Thrakesioi and 


? FRB, p. 38; on the Comnenian navy in general, see now Lilie, Handel, pp. 613-43. 
10 See in general Ahrweiler, ‘Etudes’, pp. 59ff; Oikonomides, 'L'évolution', pp. 148- 
50; Hendy, Studies, pp. 429-31. 
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Kibyrraiotoi) retained the names, if not the dimensions, of older prov- 
inces. The doux, or provincial governor, of the Comnenian period 
resembled the strategos of the seventh to tenth centuries in combining 
both military and civil functions, although in the three major 
European circumscriptions, the eleventh-century separation of civil 
jurisdiction was at least nominally perpetuated in the title of praitor. 
Like the old theme system, that which emerged in the twelfth century 
was a judicious mixture of delegation and centralisation. The problem 
of referring decisions to the capital was obviated by giving the doux 
large powers of jurisdiction. At the same time, the use of these 
powers was curtailed by limiting his appointment to a maximum of 
three to four years, by auditing his governorship at the end of its 
term, and by constant intervention on the part of the central fiscal 
offices, which closely supervised the local officials who assessed and 
collected taxes (anagrapheis, praktores), and on the part of the emperor 
himself, who was constantly issuing charters of privilege and 
rescripts in response to petitions and appeals, as well as more general 
legislation." 

The articulation of provincial government involved not only the 
division of imperial territory into governable blocs, but also the 
deployment of territorial resources for diverse purposes of imperial 
policy. As we have already seen, frontier provinces had special 
defence needs and strategic roles which may have affected their fiscal 
status. Significant tracts of provincial land had specialised calls on 
their resources which tied them directly to organs of central govern- 
ment. The great domains (episkepseis) in Thrace, the Greek peninsula, 
the islands and south-western Asia Minor, were in effect provinces 
existing for the provisioning and the profit of the great oikoi of Con- 
stantinople.? The theme of Hellas-Peloponnese, together with the 
Aegean islands and Cyprus, came under the direct jurisdiction of the 
megas doux.? No doubt because of its size and the fact that the megas 
doux belonged to the empire's central military command and could 
not reside locally, the theme of Hellas-Peloponnese retained more 
than a nominal division between civil and military administration. 
Fiscal affairs and civil justice remained the responsibility of the praitor 
of Hellas-Peloponnese, who was normally distinct from the doux. 
Holders of this office in the twelfth century included two highly 
acclaimed legal experts, Alexios Aristenos and Nicholas Hagio- 
theodorites, who came to it from distinguished careers in central 
11 The accountability of provincial governors can be inferred from three late eleventh- 

century sources: Kekaumenos, ed. Litavrin, pp. 154, 158; Theophylact, II, p. 199; 

Gautier, 'Pakourianos', p. 127 (chrysobulls of acquittal from Pakourianos' terms as 

doux in Theodosiopolis and Kars). 


12 See above, chapter 2, pp. 162ff. 
'3 Herrin, ‘Realities’, pp. 277ff, and end chart. 
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administration.!* The special status of Hellas-Peloponnese is further 
reflected in the special designation given to a number of its 
administrative subdivisions. In the lists of imperial provinces from 
the end of the twelfth century, all the coastal districts of Hellas- 
Peloponnese which did not form episkepseis were known as oria. Since 
they all came under the megas doux, it can plausibly be suggested that 
the orion was a circumscription whose fiscal resources were 
earmarked for the support of the imperial navy. In this, it resembled 
another special type of circumscription, the chartoularaton, which 
came under the official known variously as the chartoularios tou 
stavlou, chartoularios ton hippostathmon, or megas chartoularios. The 
chartoularios was responsible for the provision of horses and pack 
animals needed by the imperial army. The five attested chartoularata 
of Glavenitza, Vagenetia, Ezeros, Slanitza and Dobrochouvista were 
therefore districts where the animals were reared and assembled for 
use on imperial expeditions. Slanitza and Dobrochouvista, at least, 
were also important military staging posts: when Alexios mobilised 
against Bohemond in 1106, he ordered the western troops to 
assemble at Slanitza, and when Manuel mobilised against Roger II in 
1148, he wintered at Dobrochouvista. In this, the chartoularata were 
evidently the equivalent of the old metata and aplekta of Asia Minor, 
although it is to be noted that they were limited to the themata of 
Dyrrachion, Nikopolis, Hellas-Peloponnese, and Berroia; elsewhere, 
the main expeditionary base camps and assembly points were at 
episkepseis.'* 

Parallel to the state apparatus was the administrative structure of 
the Church, with its own laws, courts and finances. Ecclesiastical 
government was based on different principles, in that the sacerdotal 
hierarchy of deacons, priests and bishops culminated in an order 
rather than an individual. While the Patriarch of Constantinople was 
the most senior bishop, other bishops were not merely his official 
ministers or representatives, moving up the ladder which he headed. 
The Byzantine Church held fast to the principle that every bishop was 
consecrated for life to one episcopal see, in which, however humble, 
he performed the same functions as any other bishop, however 
senior. The Church thus retained much of its original structure as an 
association of churches, along with constitutional government 
through the quorum of bishops in Constantinople forming the 
‘resident synod’ (o$voóoc évónuotoa), which sat with the patriarch 
in order to pass judgement or formulate policy. Yet none of this 


14 Aristenos: Geo. Tor., pp. 53ff; Hagiotheodorites: Kazhdan, ‘Brat’ya’, pp. 90-4 (but 
cf. GD, Reg., no. 1143). 

5 Magdalino, ‘XagtovAaeata’. 

!é See Hussey, Orthodox Church; Darrouzes, Recherches; below, pp. 267ff. 
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prevented the government of the Church from falling in line with that 
of the state. The ecclesiastical provinces were essentially those of the 
Later Roman Empire, and the status of Constantinople as the 'Reign- 
ing City' was reflected in spiritual as well as secular practice. Through 
a combination of accumulated privilege and natural advantage, the 
Great Church of Constantinople not only attracted a disproportionate 
amount of business but also extended its sway over other ecclesiasti- 
cal provinces, by the institution of a category of bishops who were not 
subject to the local metropolitan, and a category of churches and 
monasteries which were not subject to the local bishop. As a result, 
the patriarch had far more responsibility than he could handle per- 
sonally, and the deacons on whom this responsibility devolved 
became far more important than their counterparts in provincial 
cathedrals; indeed, their importance rivalled that of the provincial 
bishops themselves. Thus the patriarchal archivist (chartophylax), 
steward (oikonomos), sacristan (skeuophylax), bursars (sakellarios and 
sakelliou), and chief defensor (protekdikos) all headed large, specialised 
sekreta, dealing respectively with chancery and canon-law business, 
the Church's estates, its sacred valuables, the numerous churches 
and monasteries which it controlled or supervised, and seekers of 
asylum. On the whole then, the Church provided the spiritual 
equivalent of the secular administration, complementing it within the 
framework of a unified system of government that had no parallel in 
the West before modern times. 

So far we have been describing a system which, it might seem, 
needed only electoral representation and more sophisticated tech- 
niques of communication, coercion and accounting, in order to trans- 
form it into a political structure that an inhabitant of today's world - 
and not only the Third World - would find familiar. In discussing this 
system, it is easy and natural to use terms like ‘civil service’, ‘depart- 
ment of state’, ‘ministry’, ‘police’, ‘diplomacy’, ‘judicial machinery’, 
‘statesman’, etc., as if these categories had the same solid geometry in 
Byzantine society that they have for us. Such language is unavoid- 
able, and ultimately preferable to a terminology which detaches the 
Byzantines from our own experience. Yet at the same time it is 
important to be aware of the sense of false security and familiarity to 
which such terms can lead. To conceive of Byzantium as a quasi- 
modern state is to create false expectations which are, I believe, at the 
root of the persistent notion of the Comnenian revival as one which 
could not last because it was not based on sound internal foundations 
- that is, on the uncompromising statist methods of Basil II - but gave 
in to the easy option of feudalism. Some flaws of this notion have 
already been noted: Basil II’s methods had proved unworkable in the 
eleventh century; Comnenian feudalism was heavily centralised; the 
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growth of feudalism was if anything favourable to economic expan- 
sion." But the most serious flaw of all, perhaps, lies in the fact that 
the rational ‘modernity’ of Byzantine government is deceptive, and 
its limitations were neither external nor novel, nor merely the result 
of human and technical imperfections, but were built into the system 
even at its most classic. In some cases, they were accentuated by the 
Komnenoi, and in others, adapted to fit the Comnenian dynastic 
structure. 

Government in Byzantium was conditioned by the Byzantine con- 
ception of the state, which had two essential components. One was 
the tradition of the imperial city state, inherent in the status of Con- 
stantinople as the Reigning City. The other was the belief that the 
Christian empire was in a sense the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, 
that its order (té&&ic) was, or ought to be, an image and likeness 
(eixwv) of the order that prevailed in heaven.!5 This belief was not 
consistently held or articulated, and it would be naive to think that it 
consistently motivated the exercise of authority in Byzantine society. 
Nevertheless, it undoubtedly helped Byzantines to make sense of 
political authority, to define their empire's place in the world, and to 
justify the internal status quo. It can also help us to understand three 
key aspects of government in Byzantium which are most remote from 
our own experience. These were ceremonial, lordship, and the 
indivisibility of authority as incarnated by the emperor. We must now 
look at Comnenian government under each of these three headings. 


CEREMONIAL 


Sir Richard Southern has written of the English and French kingdoms 
in the twelfth century that 'government by ritual came to an end, and 
government by administration began'.? It would be impossible to 
apply this statement to Byzantium, where ritual and administration 
had always been, and were to remain, equally and inseparably 
integral to the process of government. It is not just that much 
administrative business - including the issue of documents, the con- 
duct of military campaigns, and the payment of salaries - was highly 
ritualised. The imperial monarchy could fulfil its role as a ‘lawful 
supervision’ (Évvouoc &miotaoía), and the imitation of heavenly 
taxis could be seen to be observed, only through ceremonial, which 


17 Above, chapters 2 and 3. . 

1? The classic statement of this is the preface to the Book of ceremonies (De cerimoniis) by 
the Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos: ed. A. Vogt, Le livre des cérémonies 
(2nd ed., Paris, 1967), L p. 2; cf. Oikonomides, Listes de préséance, pp. 21-3; 
Ahrweiler, L'idéologie politique, pp. 47-8, 133ff. 

19 R, W. Southern, Medieval humanism and other studies (Oxford, 1970), p. 51. 
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the Byzantines called katastasis. The literal translation of this word as 
'state' faithfully renders the constitutional importance attached to the 
elaborate ceremonies that were acted out in the palaces, churches and 
public places of Constantinople. To the foreign visitor, ceremonial 
demonstrated that the empire did indeed share in the glory and 
eternity of Christ's Kingdom. To the native observer, due ceremony 
guaranteed the legitimacy of the regime which ruled him. To the 
participant, whether native or foreign, it gave life and meaning to the 
honourable place to which he was appointed in the hierarchical 
order. Ceremonial, in short, was perceived as vital to the Byzantine 
imperial system, in both its external and its internal aspects, in both 
its ‘classic’, pre-eleventh-century form, and in its kinship-based, 
Comnenian restructuring .?? 

The Comnenian court produced no treatise on court ceremonial 
comparable to the tenth-century De cerimoniis by Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetos. This does not mean that Comnenian emperors 
took their ceremonial less seriously than did their Macedonian prede- 
cessors, but merely that they did not have the obsessive interest in 
collecting and codifying which Constantine VII had inherited from 
his father Leo VI.” It is true that Alexios I was criticised for behaving 
with more informality than was becoming in an emperor, and that 
Manuel on at least one occasion embarrassed his attendants by 
departing from protocol? But ceremonial was larger than the 
emperor, and it surrounded him whether he liked it or not. The 
impressive state occasions which Manuel organised suggest that he 
actually enjoyed ceremonial, or at least used it for all it was worth. 
Although he was unusual, if not unique, among Byzantine rulers in 
showing an awareness that correct ceremonial observance was not 
always in the interests of good administration, it was the Church, not 
the State, which suffered from his Novel of 1166 instructing the law- 
courts to stay open on certain minor feast days.” Manuel did not let 
concern for justice cramp the style of his imperial celebrations, just as 
he did not allow the simple life of soldierly camaraderie which he led 
2 See in general M. McCormick, ‘Analyzing imperial ceremonies’, JOB, 35 (1985), pp. 

1-20; Averil Cameron, ‘The construction of court ritual: the Byzantine Book of 

ceremonies’, in Rituals of royalty, edd. D. Cannadine and S. Price (Cambridge, 1987), 

pp. 106-36. For diplomatic significance, cf. J. Shepard, ‘Information, disinformation 

and delay in Byzantine diplomacy’, BF, 10 (1985), pp. 238ff, 245ff; for domestic 
interpretation, see Oikonomides, Listes de préséance, p. 83. The connection between 
ennomos epistasia and katastasis is made by Zon., Ill, pp. 14-15; cf. Magdalino, 

'KaiserkritiK, pp. 330-1. On the constitutional significance of ceremonial, cf. P. 

Pieler, “H ovpBory tot Kovoravtivov IIooQvooyevvijvou oth vouxfj pudroroyta’, 

in Kovoravrívoc Z' Moepveoyévvyntos xaí fj £noyfj vov (Athens, 1989), pp. 82-4. 

21 See Magdalino, ‘The non-juridical legislation of Leo VI’, in Die Gesetzgebung, ed. 

Schminck (see above, n. 1). 

? Zon., Ill, pp. 765-6; WT, p. 848. 
? Macrides, ‘Justice’, pp. 140-55, 182-90. 
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on campaign detract from the imposing figure which he cut in Con- 
stantinople. An emperor who built two huge new throne rooms was 
clearly not indifferent to such matters. 

The lack of a twelfth-century Book of Ceremonies should not, 
moreover, lead us to think that ceremonial was significantly less 
prescriptive, and more ad hoc, under Manuel than it had been two 
centuries earlier. Constantine's treatise had an antiquarian strain, and 
was probably less normative than it claimed to be.” The ceremonial 
calendar, and ceremonial procedure, were in a state of constant flux. 
It is simply unfortunate that the twelfth-century sources are not suffi- 
ciently comparable to the Book of Ceremonies to allow us to gauge the 
extent of the changes that had taken place over the past two cen- 
turies. By their very nature, they focus on the more irregular and 
spectacular events, such as imperial triumphs, weddings, and recep- 
tions of special guests, and they ignore, or at least fail to identify, the 
more routine occasions, such as the processions, banquets and games 
that were held on the recurring annual holidays. For all we know, 
these may have been very similar to those which Constantine Por- 
phyrogennetos describes. It has been deduced that the games at 
which Alexios I caught a chill in 1118, and those of which Michael 
Hagiotheodorites wrote an ekphrasis in 1168, corresponded to the 
‘carnival hippodrome' described in the Book of Ceremonies. Neither of 
the twelfth-century sources makes this explicit ~ they took it for 
granted.” 

It is clear that the creation of new court titles and new palace 
buildings, coupled with the downgrading of the titles and buildings 
that these displaced, must have had ceremonial consequences. Along 
with the old system of rewards and honours, Alexios dispensed with 
the Eastertide ceremony in which title holders received their salaries 
from the emperor’s hands; the Comnenian aristocracy collected their 
money direct from rent or tax payments, and lesser officials were paid 
by the mystikos.”” It is also clear that ceremonies which had tenden- 
tious dynastic, personal, or ideological associations must have been 
highly susceptible to change; thus it is likely that the imperial 
Brumalia, the anniversary of the Nea Ekklesia, and the Feast of the 
Prophet Elijah all faded into insignificance after Constantine VII.?? 


24 Chon., p. 198; cf. Magdalino, ‘Manuel Komnenos’. 

55 See Cameron, ‘Construction’ (above, n. 20). 

6 AC, III, p. 230; Manasses, ed. Horna, ‘Eine unedierte Rede’, pp. 394ff; cf. Mango, 
"Daily life’, p. 347. 

7 See Balsamon in RP, IV, pp. 523ff; Magdalino, 'Mystikos', p. 233. According to 
Balsamon, the old ceremony of roga distribution ceased with Constantine X Doukas 
(1059-67). 

28 Cf. Magdalino, ‘Observations’, p. 55; idem, ‘Bath’ (above, chapter 2, n. 16), p. 115; 
idem, "Basil I, Leo VI, and the Feast of the prophet Elijah', JÓB, 38 (1988), pp. 193-6. 
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But it is not clear how far, or at what point, the result was to give 
imperial ceremonial a new complexion. A case in point is the prokypsis 
ceremony, which in its most developed form involved the opening of 
a curtain to reveal the emperor, usually accompanied by his close 
family, ‘emerging’ (xpoxóntov) on a brightly illuminated raised plat- 
form or balcony. These elements were not in themselves new. But did 
the prokypsis derive from, or replace, any particular ceremony? And 
was it in the mid twelfth century the autonomous ceremony that it 
later became?” 

If, however, ceremonial was faxis in action, we should expect the 
ceremonial of the Comnenian period to reflect the special priorities of 
the Comnenian system. It is therefore no accident that the ceremonies 
highlighted in the sources are those connected with military victory, 
diplomacy, and the imperial family. We can probably assume that the 
Comnenian emperors did celebrate imperial triumphs, receptions of 
distinguished foreign visitors, and imperial births and marriages with 
special, and in some respects, unprecedented care and solemnity. 

Alexios I did not, it seems, stage a triumph in Constantinople, 
possibly in a show of penance for his army's violent entry in 1081, or 
possibly because none of his wars produced any notable spoils. The 
first recorded triumph of the Comnenian period was that which was 
held for John II in 1133 on his victorious return from the capture of 
Kastamon. That this was a conscious revival of a long redundant 
practice is clear from Kinnamos' remark that such an event had not 
been seen in Constantinople since the age of Justinian and Heraclius. 
Besides the summary descriptions by Kinnamos and Choniates, we 
have a series of poems written by Theodore Prodromos for the occa- 
sion, one of them a lengthy ekphrasis of what happened. There were 
careful preparations. The processional route, from the sea gate below 
the Acropolis of ancient Byzantion to Hagia Sophia, was cleared of 
mud, stones and other litter. The ground was strewn with laurel 
branches; the fronts of the buildings were hung with gold- 
embroidered purple silks. Meanwhile, in the palace, craftsmen were 
fashioning a magnificent gilded, gem-studded silver chariot, with 
representations of griffins in beaten relief, in which the emperor was 
to ride, drawn by a team of white horses. "Neither did words remain 
idle', as writers strove to outdo each other in the production of prose 
and verse panegyrics. The triumphal procession was headed by 
imperial soldiers, followed by captive Turks, male and female, and 
then mules bearing the booty. Then came the emperor's best Arab 
horses, led by the reins. There followed, in turn, representatives of 
the four circus factions, dressed in their colours of white, red, blue 


? See Jeffreys, 'Comnenian prokypsis'; Magdalino, ‘Bath’, p. 111. 
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and green, and singing metric acclamations (which Prodromos had 
composed). These were followed by the 'gold-wearing senate', 
among whom the emperor's relatives were prominent. Bringing up 
their rear walked the emperor, holding in one hand a staff topped by 
a cross which rested on his left shoulder, and in the other a scroll of 
paper. He was accompanied by his eldest son, his designated heir, 
and, behind him, his other three sons. The patriarch, though old and 
infirm, came too. Finally came the crowning glory of the procession: 
the chariot, and riding in it the icon of the Mother of God, to whom 
the emperor had humbly given up his place. ‘Which former emperor 
ever did such a thing?', asked Prodromos rhetorically. In fact, the 
officials who organised the triumph must have known - from histori- 
cal accounts, if not from palace records - that the precedent of giving 
the place of honour to the Virgin had been set by John I Tzimiskes 
after his Danubian campaign of 971. John II did, however, improve 
on his namesake by walking on foot before the chariot: Tzimiskes had 
followed it riding on a white horse. The procession ended with a 
service of thanksgiving in Hagia Sophia, after which the emperor 
retired to the palace. Sometime later, he treated the populace to 
games in the Hippodrome.?? 

In 1138, John II made a triumphal entry into Antioch, though he 
apparently refused to do the same on his return to Constantinople.?! 
Manuel is known to have held triumphs in Constantinople in 1146, 
1149, 1151-2, 1159, 1165, 1167 and 1172.? In 1159, he revived the 
tenth-century practice of riding after the chariot; in 1165 he may even 
have contemplated riding in the chariot itself.? Choniates' summary 
description of the 1167 occasion, held to celebrate Andronikos Kon- 
tostephanos' victory over the Hungarians, reveals two further 
changes from 1133: special wooden platforms were erected to accom- 
modate spectators along the processional route, and the emperor was 
followed by the victorious general, in whose honour hymns of praise 
were sung.^ The differences, however, are perhaps less significant 
than one striking similarity. Although Manuel was returning from 
victory in the Balkans, he still entered the city from the east, and not, 
as one might expect, from the west, through the Golden Gate in the 


9? Prod., Hist. Ged., nos. 4-6, esp. 6; Kinn., pp. 13-14; Chon., pp. 18-19. For John I, cf. 
M. McCormick, Eternal victory, pp. 171-4. 

31 Nik. Bas., Or. et ep., pp. 71-2; Mich. It., pp. 265-6. 

9 1146: Mang. Prod., no. 25. 202-20. 1149: Chon., pp. 90-1; Prod., Hist. Ged., no. 30. 
1-4. 1151-2: Kinn., p. 118; Chon., p. 93; Michael the Rhetor, in FRB, p. 150. 1159: 
Kinn., p. 191; Euthymios Malakes, in Noctes, p. 181; John Diogenes, in FRB, pp. 
309-10; Marc., no. 258 (triumphal crown presented to Manuel by the City). 1165: 
Kinn., p. 249; ed. Browning, ‘New source’, p. 195. 1167: Chon., pp. 157-8. 

3 FRB, pp. 309-10; Kinn., p. 249. 

** Chon., pp. 157-8. 
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land walls. It seems that the route from the Acropolis gate to Hagia 
Sophia had replaced the Mese, the Central Avenue, as the established 
staging ground for triumphal processions. The new route had the 
advantage of being shorter; it was therefore quicker to travel, and the 
expensive hangings and the crowds which lined it were therefore 
concentrated to more impressive effect. It may also have been pre- 
ferred on account of the specifically Comnenian associations of the 
Acropolis area, where Alexios had refounded the Orphanage. In the 
course of this work, Alexios may have opened, or enlarged, the route 
from the Acropolis point to Hagia Sophia. The route would certainly 
have passed close to, or even through, the Orphanage complex, 
whose inhabitants, all recipients of Comnenian charity, constituted 
an instant and reliable crowd. Theodore Prodromos, the poet of the 
occasion, was one of them.” 

Just as the imperial triumph was developing a distinctively Com- 
nenian character, so too was the imperial reception of distinguished 
foreign visitors and 'penitent' foreign vassals. We are ill-informed 
about the details of such occasions between the First and Second 
Crusades, but there is a fair amount of information from Manuel's 
reign. Sometimes the sources briefly record general impressions and 
the odd memorable detail, as is the case with the receptions of 
Raymond of Antioch (1145), Louis VII (1147), Reynald of Chátillon 
and Baldwin III (1159), and Stephen Nemanja (1172).?6 But sometimes 
they give fairly full descriptions, as do Kinnamos and Choniates for 
the visit of Kılıç Arslan II (1161),*” William of Tyre for that of Amalric 
(1171), and Arnold of Lübeck for that of Henry the Lion (1172).? 
Procedure, venue and length of stay varied according to the date and 
circumstances of the visit and the status of the visitor. The most 
standard and essential feature of reception ceremonial appears to 
have been a solemn, dramatic introduction to the emperor seated on a 
high throne, after which the visitor would be allowed to sit on a lower 
seat at the emperor's side.” The programme would also include 
banquets, shows, a tour of the city's monuments and, for Christians, 
its shrines, with special viewings of the most precious relics. Pride of 


35 See Magdalino, 'Innovations'. That the avenue may have predated Alexios' reign, 
however, is suggested by the information that Nikephoros II had installed the 
captured city gates of Tarsus in the eastern wall below the acropolis, at the same 
time that he placed those of Mopsuestia at the Golden Gate: Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 
p- 270; Zon., III, p. 503. 

% Kinn., pp. 35, 82-3 (cf. OD, pp. 58-60), 125, 181-6, 287-8; WT, pp. 844-7. For 
Nemanja see also Eustathios, in FRB, p. 43. 

? Kinn., pp. 204-6; Chon., pp. 118-20. 

°° WT, pp. 943-6. 

3 Chronica Slavorum, ed. Pertz, pp. 18-19, 30. 

2 Kinn., pp. 83, 206 (cf. Noctes, pp. 167, 168), 185; WT, pp. 846, 944; Arnold, Chronica 
Slavorum, ed. Pertz, p. 19; Buoncompagno, Liber, ed. Zimolo, pp. 45-6. 
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place was given to the Passion relics preserved in the Great Palace, 
along with ancient imperial memorabilia: 'there was no arcane 
mystery from the times of the blessed Augusti Constantine, 
Theodosius and Justinian in the recesses of the sacred chamber which 
was not shown’ to Amalric and his entourage in 1171.*! 

The best documented ceremonial of the Comnenian period is that 
which attended the marriages and births of emperors and their close 
relatives: occasions which involved not only church services, palace 
celebrations and public entertainments, but also public banquets laid 
on for the populace in the streets and squares of Constantinople. The 
most important occasions in Manuel's reign were his first marriage to 
Bertha of Sulzbach (1146),? the births of their daughters Maria 
(1152)? and Anna (1159?),* his second marriage to Maria of Antioch 
(1161), the birth of their son Alexios (1169), and Alexios’ betrothal 
(1180). We are particularly well informed about the events of 1169 and 
1180. The ceremonies connected with the birth of Alexios are des- 
cribed in an unpublished sermon delivered the following Lent by the 
chartophylax Samuel Mavropous.* The imperial birth chamber, the 
Porphyra, was adorned in readiness; the roof was covered with thick 
purple textiles ‘woven in dense hemispheres’ by the palace weavers, 
while the outside walls were hung with silks. Inside was a gilded 
four-poster maternity bed draped with gold-embroidered curtains 
and pearl-studded covers. Beside this stood a small couch, also richly 
covered, for receiving the new-born baby, and above it a cover which 
according to the author was meant to ward off the Evil Eye. The 
patriarch, dressed in full vestments, blessed the chamber. When he 
had left, the empress - by now, presumably, in labour - entered and 
shortly afterwards gave birth. This was the signal for great public 
celebrations. The porticoes of the avenues and squares were hung 
with silver lamps and fine textiles. The author describes how, as he 
was leaving the precincts of Hagia Sophia in the direction of the 
Chalke church, he heard a loud fanfare, and turned to see lines of 
Ethiopian and Latin trumpeters blowing silver trumpets on the steps 
at the entrance to the Great Palace. From the gallery above was 
suspended the red, pearl-embroidered slipper of a new-born infant. 
The crowd immediately broke into acclamations. There was no trade 
which was not represented. Schoolboys left their classes, and the old 


4 WT, pp. 944-5; cf. OD, p. 66. 

Kinn., p. 36; the ceremonial is not mentioned, but it is unlikely that the prodigal 
Manuel failed to lay on lavish celebrations, as his father had done (Prod., Hist. Ged., 
no. 16. 144-59). 

Kinn., p. 118; Mang. Prod., nos. 12, 29. 

Marc., no. 83. 

Kinn., p. 211. 
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and infirm left their beds to join in the general rejoicing.” The people 
were then regaled with food and wine in the streets and squares. 
Eight days later, after the ‘purple-born’ baby had been brought to the 
church by his half-sister to receive his name, the emperor invited the 
patriarchal clergy and the bishops resident in Constantinople to a 
banquet in the palace throne room which he had built. There they 
were seated in two rows running the length of the hall, presided over 
by Manuel on an incomparably splendid throne. 

Birth in the Porphyra, whose porphyry marble was believed to 
have come from Rome, was an ancient imperial institution, and one 
would expect the ceremonies associated with it to have been cor- 
respondingly old. Yet the sequence of events described by 
Mavropous is not recorded in the Book of Ceremonies, and the most 
striking part of the ritual, the exhibition of the infant slipper, is first 
attested for the birth of Manuel himself (1118).? One cannot necess- 
arily conclude from this that the practice was not customary before 
the twelfth century. But one can postulate a new emphasis on por- 
phyrogennesis ceremonial under the Comnenian emperors, for the 
simple reason that Alexios and John produced about as many 'purple- 
born' children as all their tenth and eleventh-century predecessors 
combined. The only male porphyrogennetoi born between Constantine 
VIII (b. 961) and John II (b. 1087) were Constantine Doukas, the short- 
lived fiancé of Anna Comnena, and Leo and Nikephoros Diogenes.” 
Since Manuel had waited so long for a son, the celebrations of 1169 
were no doubt exceptionally magnificent. The same can be said for 
the celebrations associated with that son's betrothal to the daughter 
of the King of France. Her arrival in 1179 is briefly but vividly evoked 
by Eustathios: the crowds of people not only lining the sea walls, but 
also filling the space between them and the water's edge, as they sang 
songs of acclamation; the flotilla of ships, bedecked like a flowery 
meadow with the brilliant clothes of the people on board; the recep- 
tion in the palace." The betrothal itself, which took place on 2 March 


47 Both these groups would have come from the nearby Orphanotropheion. 

48 For ‘purple propaganda’ in the tenth century, cf. Shepard, ‘Information’ (above, n. 
20), pp. 239-40, though the author is perhaps over-sceptical about the antiquity of 
the tradition. The Porphyra is first mentioned in connection with the birth of 
Constantine VI (771), in a way which suggests that the tradition was well 
established, but not well publicised, before the tenth century: see Theophanes, 
Chronographia ed. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883), L, p. 472. The Roman origin of the 
porphyry marble is alleged both by Anna Comnena (AC, II, p. 90), and by Samuel 
Mavropous (Scor., fol. 515v). 

2 Mich. It., pp. 278-9; for the revival of this ritual in the thirteenth century, cf. R. 
Macrides, ‘The New Constantine and the New Constantinople - 1261?', BMGS, 6 
(1980), p. 28. 

5 Cf. Skoulatos, nos. 36, 113, 146. 

5! FRB, pp. 84ff; Strzygowski, 'Epithalamion'; Jeffreys, 'Eiowfjoio'. 
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1180 in the Trullan Hall, one of the oldest buildings of the Great 
Palace, formed part of a matrimonial double bill, for only the previous 
month, at the Blachernae, the court had celebrated the wedding of 
Manuel's daughter Maria to Renier of Montferrat. William of Tyre 
and Eustathios of Thessalonica between them give the impression 
that on both occasions Manuel excelled himself in displaying his 
wealth, in entertaining the people with games and shows in the 
Hippodrome, and in wining and dining them afterwards.? 

Ceremonial was organised with two constant ends in view. One 
was to induce a psychological mood in all the participants and 
observers: a mood like that in which the envoys of Prince Vladimir of 
Kiev are reported to have returned from their visit to Constan- 
tinople.? It was, of course, a church service which had impressed 
them so mightily. But church and court ceremonial overlapped con- 
siderably, and used the same basic techniques. Both drew the spec- 
tator into a total experience, in which gold mosaic, polished marble 
revetment, incense, flowers, curtains, lights, hymns (supplemented, 
in the palace, by instrumental music), cheering crowds, gorgeous 
vestments, stately movements, all impinged on the senses. This 
required not only technical perfection on the part of the performers, 
but also superb orchestration and stage management. The effects of 
some ceremonies were heightened by deliberate illusionism. Thus the 
booty paraded in the triumph of 1133 was covered with magnificent 
cloths, no doubt in order to make it more impressive than it really 
was; in the triumph of 1152, according to Choniates, the captives 
were dressed in clothes above their social status, and were paraded in 
small groups, at intervals, 'so as to deceive the sight of the onlookers 
and make them believe that those passing by were more numerous 
than was really the case’.™ 

All this sophistication implies an elaborate, specialised organisa- 
tional infrastructure. Unfortunately, we know nothing about the 
identity or the work of the personnel responsible for organising 
imperial ceremonial in the twelfth century. We can merely surmise 
that it must have constituted a self-important and self-perpetuating 
machine, conscious of its ancient traditions, and able, by the weight 
of its memory and expertise, to impose itself successfully on the 
emperor, so as to be an indispensible part of the system that ran his 
policies, if it did not run him. But this is not to imply that the emperor 
could have no direct personal impact on the conduct of ceremonial. 


52 WT, pp. 1010-11; Scor., fols. 368-72; for the date cf. Schreiner, Kleinchroniken, 1, 
P- 147. 

53 S. H. Cross and O. P. Sherbowitz-Wetzor (tr.), The Russian Primary Chronicle (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1953), p. 111; cf. Theophanes Continuatus (CSHB), p. 402. 
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Manuel himself must surely have decreed the superlative lavishness 
that made his state occasions so memorable. His personal touch can 
also, perhaps, be seen in the striking combination of honour and 
humiliation with which he treated his foreign guests.” His departure 
from protocol, which so impressed William of Tyre, may reflect not so 
much an impatience with ceremonial as the manipulation of 
ceremonial for disarming effect. By apparently bending the rules for 
the reception of Amalric in 1171, he was able to make the King of 
Jerusalem feel like an unusually favoured guest.? By organising and 
taking part in jousts at court, he was effectively turning this game that 
foreigners played into yet another ritual drama in which the Byzan- 
tine emperor played a divine role.” In all, there is much to suggest 
that he was the director as well as the leading actor; he is not hard to 
credit with the initiative in the creation of the prokypsis.** 

Whether ceremonial always had the intended psychological effect 
is another matter. Manuel, like other emperors before and after him, 
may have miscalculated the impression it made on foreigners, especi- 
ally westerners. The punctilious civility confirmed crusaders in their 
worst suspicions of Greek duplicity;? the glitter was apt to inflame 
the greed, and provoke the contempt, of old "Byzantium hands' who 
were familiar with the ceremonial game and knew the military weak- 
ness that lay behind it. This was something of which the more 
perceptive Byzantines were aware. As early as 1085, Theophylact of 
Ochrid observed that golden vestments were no deterrent to bar- 
barians out for blood.® It is Choniates who records how the prokypsis 
of Alexios III in 1196 failed to impress the German ambassadors; 
Choniates, too, records the episode of the Venetian sailors who 
mocked Manuel in 1148 by a charade of obeisance to a negro dressed 
up to look like the emperor.5' There is perhaps a case for thinking that 
Byzantine rulers were the main dupes of their own showmanship, 
and the more they put into it, the more they were fooling themselves. 
On the other hand, they may have calculated, quite cynically, that 
they would always fool some of the people some of the time. We 
should not forget that the hard-headed Norman rulers of Sicily adop- 
ted Byzantine ceremonial in a big way, to the point that Louis VII of 


58 Especially the sultan: see especially Chon., p. 118; Euthymios Malakes, in Noctes, 
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France could lump them together with the Greeks as being rich in 
gold and silken cloth but lacking in men who could do anything but 
talk.9? 

The other principal objective of ceremonial was to make a state- 
ment, both verbal and visual, about the nature of imperial authority. 
Some aspects of ceremonial emphasised the exclusive elevation of 
that authority and those who shared in it: in the twelfth century, 
specifically, it showed the separate status of the imperial relatives, 
both as a distinctive group in public appearances of the court, and as 
a group of intimates who shared the emperor's domestic seclusion. 
Exactly the same emphasis was applied to the distinguished foreign 
visitors. Ceremonial thus gave tangible and visible expression to the 
idea of a family of kings, of the emperor as the sun at the centre of an 
earthly galaxy of celestial lights (light was a key element of the prokyp- 
sis). At the same time, however, other aspects of ceremonial 
emphasised the broad, civilian base of imperial power. The texts 
make a point of showing that the whole of Constantinopolitan society 
joined in the celebration of imperial triumphs, receptions, births and 
weddings - that the emperor féted the people as well as the clergy 
and the senate; that no-one, however busy or incapacitated, failed to 
come and watch and cheer.9 The only social element which is not 
consistently mentioned is the army, probably because it was not 
considered a part of the city. We are, however, made very aware of 
the arts and crafts of city life, especially those which contributed to 
the splendour of the occasion. And among these, as Prodromos 
shows us, a special place was claimed by the literary men who com- 
posed panegyrics in verse and prose to be sung or recited on behalf of 
the clergy and people. Rhetoric and imperial panegyric will concern 
us elsewhere, but it is relevant here to point out the importance of 
panegyrical literature as evidence for ceremonial in the twelfth cen- 
tury. With the exception of the Latin and Syriac texts, all our sources 
consist of, or are based on, rhetorical set pieces which were either 
delivered on the occasion of an imperial ceremony, or written to 
commemorate an imperial ceremony in an ekphrasis which was itself 
recited on a formal occasion. It is this rhetorical quality of the twelfth- 
century evidence which points to what is perhaps the main difference 
between the ceremonial of Manuel's day and that of Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos. Of course, panegyrical hymns and speeches had 
always been an essential part of ceremonial proceedings. Yet the 
twelfth-century texts are impressive not only for their collective 


9? Walter Map, De nugis curialium, ed. M. R. James, revised by C. N. L. Brooke and R. 
A. B. Mynors (Oxford, 1985), p. 451. 

® Prod., Hist. Ged., nos. 1. 19-23, 3. 121, 4. 241-50, 6. 49-52; Mang. Prod., no. 12. 147- 
52; Samuel Mavropous, in Scor., fol. 515r-v. 
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volume but for their individual length. The imperial orations of 
Arethas and Psellos are short and underdeveloped compared with 
the prose encomia dating from the reigns of Manuel and his suc- 
cessors.™ These give the impression that the recital of an imperial 
oration was altogether a lengthier, more frequent and more institu- 
tionalised business in the twelfth century than it had been in the 
tenth. It is only from the mid eleventh century that we begin to hear 
of the Master of the Rhetors (uatotwe tav Ónvóoov), and it is not 
until Manuel's reign that we have firm evidence for the solemn 
gatherings on Epiphany and on the eve of Palm Sunday (the Saturday 
of Lazarus), when the Master and other rhetors would deliver strings 
of orations in honour of the emperor and patriarch respectively. By 
the mid twelfth century, literary panegyric had become not just 
an accessory but a centrepiece of court ceremonial. Not the least 
novel feature of this ceremonial under the Komnenoi was the in- 
creased, 'constitutional' representation it accorded to learning and 
eloquence.® 


LORDSHIP 


The importance of lordship in the constitution of the Comnenian 
empire has already been made clear in a previous chapter. What 
needs to be emphasised here is that the structures of lord-servant 
relationships were not confined to the special authority which the 
Comnenian nobility exercised over the rest of society, an authority 
which led even primates of the Church to address imperial rela- 
tives as ‘my lord’ (a$0évrqc). The ‘household man’ (oixetoc 
&v0poxtoc) of a Comnenian magnate could also be called authentes by 
the people he governed. Authentia was inherent in the basic 
dominance of the ‘powerful’, those for whom superior social and 
economic status was inseparable from a delegated right to command, 
over the ‘poor’, those whose relative poverty and lack of office made 
them not merely disadvantaged but subordinate. Fief-holding and 
seigneurial jurisdiction of a territorial kind did not exist in Byzantium, 
but there was a collective graded lordship of all public functionaries 
over all mere private individuals — pagani, idiotai, the people with 
‘humble entries’ (tamewot otixor) in the tax register - which 
seriously compromised the theoretical equality of citizens before the 
law, and confused the categories of patrimonial, professional and 
private jurisdiction. The most obvious manifestation of this was the 


See Arethas, Scripta minora, ed. L. Westerink, II (Leipzig, 1972), pp. 1-48; for a list of 
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behaviour of fiscal and domanial officials in the provinces who were 
responsible for law-enforcement and revenue collection alike, and 
had at their disposal gangs of private retainers and flotillas of private 
ships. The methods which they used to extort money from peasants, 
bishoprics and monasteries, for their own as well as the government's 
profit, were as brutal and arbitrary as those practised by the castellans 
of eleventh-century France. Such ‘fiscal violence’ (noaxtooixh Bia) 
can of course be regarded as a malfunction of government due to 
ineffective central control. It was, as we have seen, the degeneration of 
central government which brought the dynasts to the fore in Greece 
and Asia Minor at the end of the twelfth century. But as we also saw, 
it was central government which laid the basis for their despotism. In 
any case, the ethos of lordship pervaded the bureaucracy at the centre 
as well as at the periphery, through the use of household servants, 
through the extension of household ties, through the dispensation of 
patronage, and through the bonds of mutual trust between junior 
and senior officials. Kekaumenos, writing at the end of the eleventh 
century, clearly considered that an official's primary duty was to the 
man rather than the system that he served. Whether Kekaumenos is 
seen as representing the old, statist ideology of the Macedonian 
period, or as the exponent of the aristocratic values which triumphed 
with the Komnenoi, he shows that lordship was a basic fact of Byzan- 
tine government before the Komnenoi came to power. Their 
ascendancy merely strengthened the connection between lordship, 
nobility and the direct control of large landed resources. The idea of 
society as a chain of lords and servants was as old as the empire itself, 
and as unchanging as the notion that every imperial official was, in 
some degree, the image of the emperor, who was himself the image 
of the Lord of all, whose authority was absolute and undivided.” 


IMPERIAL AUTOCRACY 


The Byzantine emperor, as is well known, was not subject to the law, 
which made it difficult to restrain or depose him if he became tyranni- 
cal. Yet arbitrary, violent excess was not the only way in which 
imperial autocracy interfered with the regular, systematic workings of 
government. Besides encouraging in all government officials a 
courtier mentality of intrigue, flattery and suspicion, imperial auto- 
cracy meant three other things. First, there was no fixed limit, other 


67 For ‘fiscal violence’, see above, chapter 2, nn. 82, 101, 128, 168; see also Balsamon, 
RP, Il, pp. 697-8, 711-12; III, pp. 27, 275, 427; Mich. Chon., I, pp. 176-8, 336-8; 
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than those of human energy and endurance, to the amount of busi- 
ness that the emperor could conduct in person. Secondly, there was 
nothing immutable about the organisation of the business which the 
emperor delegated to others. Thirdly, functional divisions within 
society were subordinated to the principle of unity which the 
emperor incarnated. 

Imperial omnicompetence was a favourite topos of imperial pane- 
gyric, and the manipulation of idle emperors by unscrupulous minis- 
ters was a standard theme of historians of political decline. The truth, 
in most cases, must lie somewhere between the two modes of assess- 
ment, and not necessarily on the negative side. Byzantine emperors 
were as a whole a remarkably talented and energetic group of men, 
naturally selected by the competitive nature of their job. Even those 
who did not have to compete for the succession to the throne had, in 
order to keep it, to remain one step ahead of potential rivals. No 
emperor could afford not to be involved in the minutiae of govern- 
ment. Most tended to be either soldiers or bureaucrats by inclination 
and experience; those who were constantly on campaign tended to 
delegate financial and judicial business, while those who took a close 
personal interest in the work of the sekreta tended to stay in Constan- 
tinople and leave defence to their generals. There were, however, 
some matters, notably church and foreign affairs, which the emperor 
could not delegate entirely. There were also emperors who wanted to 
control as much as possible, the most extreme case being Basil II. 
Besides taking over the high command of the army, Basil dispensed 
with the literary expertise of the bureaucrats, and dictated his own 
correspondence.” Basil was, as we have seen, something of a role 
model for the Komnenoi. Like him, and unlike his 'stay-at-home' 
successors, Alexios, John and Manuel showed themselves regularly 
to their soldiers and to many of their provincial subjects. The only 
areas which none of them visited were central and southern Greece, 
the Aegean islands, and the eastern Pontos. Manuel's campaigns 
took him once to Epiros, Attaleia, and Cilicia, and several times to 
Thrace, Macedonia, and western Asia Minor. His prolonged periods 
of winter encampment at Berroia and Pelagonia made him more 
accessible than most emperors to the inhabitants of the western prov- 
inces. He was remembered in northern Epiros as the last emperor to 
visit the region before Andronikos III in 1337. Alexios and Manuel, 
if not John, made a point of governing in person, off as well as on the 
campaign trail. Both emperors, as will be discussed later, were highly 
active in the settlement of ecclesiastical controversies and in the pros- 
ecution of heresy. During one of his longer stays in Constantinople, 
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Alexios, according to Zonaras, regularly held open court. Here, 
'access to him was granted to all who wished. Each of the petitioners 
submitted a petition stating what he needed. As these were laid 
before the emperor, he instructed his secretaries to come forward and 
inform him of what was in each petition. He then ordered the 
rescripts to be prepared immediately, and to be given, fully con- 
firmed, to the petitioners.” Kinnamos records that in 1174 Manuel 
himself composed his silention, or Lenten catechetical oration, instead 
of using one prepared by the asekretis."? Eustathios of Thessalonica, in 
an oration which he wrote in 1179-80, urging Manuel to think of his 
health and take life easier, described the emperor's job as a full-time 
occupation quite apart from his military activity. ‘Council meetings 
every day, embassies just as often, some being sent out, others being 
received; legislation; adjudication; military logistics; conflicting 
reports, mostly from abroad and from the barbarians, the source of 
most worries; formulation of decisions; approval of proposals; crowds 
of petitioners, infinite in their variety’.” Later, in his funeral oration 
for Manuel, Eustathios praised the emperor for his ability to address 
himself to the common man.” Although encomiastic, the evidence is 
precise enough to give a convincing impression of an emperor who 
was not content to leave the presentation or the business of govern- 
ment to the experts. 

Yet the evidence is equally eloquent for what it does not say. 
Neither Eustathios nor any other source claims that Manuel paid 
close and sustained attention to the routine procedures by which 
taxes were raised, records kept, petitioners answered and justice 
dispensed. Diplomacy, warfare and theology were his priorities. He 
was clearly good at the charismatic gesture, the high-level discussion 
and decision making, and the splashy piece of legislation, but it is not 
so clear how good he was at anticipating problems and following 
solutions through. The confusion to which this led can be seen from 
the chrysobull of 1158 in which he retrospectively declared invalid all 
his imperial acts that had unwittingly been issued contrary to the law 
-a declaration that can only have confused matters still further, for it 
was hardly calculated to prevent his officials from taking the law into 
their own hands.” His Novels of 1166 represent a singular effort to 
improve the efficiency of the judicial system. Yet the effort came late 
in his reign, at a critical moment in his rivalry with Frederick Bar- 
barossa, when he was clearly trying to impress the world, and especi- 
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ally the Pope, as an emperor in the mould of Constantine and 
Justinian, ‘competent in theology and law-making, a monarch whose 
restoration of orthodoxy goes hand in hand with the vindication of 
those who have been unjustly treated'."6 Choniates gives the distinct 
impression that Manuels style of government slackened the 
emperor's control over what his officials were doing; as we have seen, 
he indicates that the financial and military administration left by John 
II was considerably more efficient and less corrupt than that left by 
Manuel." Manuel may not have had the temperament to control his 
administration in the manner of Basil II. By spreading himself wide, 
he necessarily spread himself thin, even in the areas that interested 
him most: as Eustathios remarked, he did not lead all his military 
campaigns in person.?? In any case, there is reason to think that the 
governmental pyramid which he headed was deeper, if not broader 
than it had been in Basil's day. Although the empire's territory had 
shrunk, its population was denser, if not greater overall, and the 
countries to the north and west of it were more populous and com- 
plex. Most importantly, Constantinople itself had grown in wealth 
and sophistication, and the expectations of its educated elite and 
professional classes had grown accordingly. Basil II could exclude 
them from government because, as Psellos remarked, 'imperial 
responses to memoranda and petitions were at that time not complex, 
but simple and spare’.” The Komnenoi, coming at the end of the 
century which had brought men like Psellos to the fore, could not. 
There was thus unavoidably a gap between the emperor as the 
pinnacle and source of government and those of his subjects who 
were at the base of the pyramid, on the receiving end. The 
administrative system was what filled this gap. In the sense of being a 
stop gap, it had no existence apart from the ends that it joined. 
Whether it acted to transmit or to obstruct depended very much on 
the individual emperor and his requirements. In some respects, it can 
be seen as an inverted funnel, in that the broad flow of business that 
came before the emperor was channelled through the equivalent of a 
grand vizier or prime minister: the ‘mediator’ (ueoóGov) or 'power 
beside the throne’ (xagaduvactetwv).” Yet the function of mesazon 
was entirely unofficial. A survey of the individuals who performed it 
under the Komnenoi will show the truth and implications of this fact. 
The period 1025-81 saw a series of civilian chief ministers who rose 
through the system by their talents to a near monopoly of adminis- 
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trative power: notable examples were John the orphanotrophos, 
Michael Psellos, and the eunuch Nikephoritzes. Alexios made 
arrangements better suited to his sense of family and the state of 
emergency at his succession. While he saw to the army and hurried 
west to confront Robert Guiscard, he left his mother as his deputy, 
with full power to issue acts, ‘whether reasonable or unreasonable’, 
make appointments and authorise increases in salaries and grants.?! 
She was assisted by the newly created logothete of the sekreta 
(oyoO0é:ng vv oexo£rvov), who, as his title indicates, was respon- 
sible for somehow co-ordinating the work of the various ministries. 
At first, the logothete was no more than a chief secretary. From 1090, 
however, the post was held by a succession of three individuals who 
belonged to the Comnenian nobility: the sebastos Michael, the pan- 
sebastos sebastos Andronikos Doukas, and Gregory Kamateros, who 
married into the Doukas family. Their high social status, and the 
obvious connection of Andronikos and Gregory to the empress 
Eirene Doukaina suggest that Alexios greatly increased the powers of 
the office — perhaps, initially, in order to reduce the power of his 
mother, which he came to regret. Their careers also suggest that the 
office required a combination of legal and fiscal expertise, and was 
ideally suited to someone who had served as a praitor, the civilian 
administrator of one of the large European themes. Indeed, the 
logothete might be thought of as the praitor of the central administra- 
tion: the supreme judicial authority below the emperor in all cases 
involving the fisc. At any rate, after Anna Dalassena's retirement 
from politics c. 1095, there was nothing to prevent him from becom- 
ing a prime minister.” 

What happened to the office after Alexios' death is a problem. On 
the one hand, the function of an official who presided over the sekreta 
and fiscal lawsuits is well attested in Manuel's reign; on the other 
hand, the official is never identified by name, and the title of 
logothete of the sekreta disappears from the record until after 1185.9? 
Does this mean that there was just an 'acting logothete' under John 
and Manuel? John's ministerial appointments certainly did mark a 
break with the pattern that had become established towards the end 
of his father's reign, and under the ascendancy of the mother who 
sought to exclude him from the throne. John entrusted public affairs 
to two men with household offices: John Komnenos, parakoimomenos, 
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and Gregory Taronites, protovestiarios, both imperial cousins uncon- 
nected with the Doukai.™ Only later, it seems, when the former failed 
to pull his weight, was Gregory Kamateros brought back into the 
government. But it is far from certain that this was in his full former 
capacity. For one thing, Choniates, our only source, states that he 
shared responsibility with the parakoimomenos; for another, Choniates 
states that under John the 'power beside the throne' was the 
Grand Domestic John Axouch.® Although Axouch was a military 
man, it can be deduced from a passage in Kinnamos that until c. 1145 
he was keeper of the imperial seal. Now in imperial ordinances 
(nooorá&sw) of the twelfth century, the sealing of the document 
with the wax seal was frequently accompanied by a written dia for- 
mula confirming its issue by (Óvà) an individual who is known to 
have been the mesazon at the time. It is therefore legitimate to infer 
that the person who kept and applied the seal was the 'prime 
minister’. 

Further indirect confirmation is to be found in Choniates’ account 
of the chief ministerial appointments of Manuel's early years.” He 
tells us that two men initially ran the civil administration: John of 
Poutza, who had been John Il's finance minister and is known from 
other evidence to have been megas logariastes in 1157; and John Hagio- 
theodorites, who was 'mediator' in the issuing of imperial acts. Both 
men saw their influence decline. As people hostile to him gained the 
emperor's favour, John of Poutza lost his near monopoly of control 
over the imperial finances, and with it his scrupulous efficiency. John 
Hagiotheodorites eventually fell victim to the intrigues of his 
ambitious subordinate Theodore Styppeiotes, who rose from strength 
to strength as his former superior sank lower and lower. Finally, 
Styppeiotes obtained the distinguished office of epi tou kanikleiou and 
the highest intimacy with the emperor. From this point, he directed 
affairs as he wished. 'He complied with everything that the emperor 
ordered; the emperor ordered everything that he advised.' The 
impression is that Styppeiotes rose higher than Hagiotheodorites, 
and that he rose not only at the expense of his predecessor, whose 
position he filled, but also at the expense of the finance minister, 
who, while keeping his position, lost much of the administrative 
independence that had gone with it. In other words, the transition 
was not so much from one prime minister to another, as from a 
situation in which the head of the chancery and the head of finances 
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had been equal and independent partners, to one in which the head 
of the chancery moved up to the top of the administrative pyramid. 
Given that this transition coincided with, or followed, the waning of 
Axouch’s star, it can plausibly be ascribed to the departure of a non- 
civilian head of government, who, while he had not interfered 
directly in the running of civilian administration, had effectively 
prevented any one civilian minister from acting as key intermediary 
between the emperor and the sekreta. It is possible, then, that John of 
Poutza and John Hagiotheodorites fell out of favour because they 
were Axouch’s men. Choniates does not say so — but then there is 
much that Choniates does not say, and much of what he does say is 
suspect. 

Since Choniates is our only source for the rise of Theodore Styp- 
peiotes, we have perforce to accept his information, although it is 
worrying that the career of John Hagiotheodorites has left almost no 
other trace. What Choniates says about the heights to which Styp- 
peiotes rose is confirmed by evidence that his wife, Eudokia, was of 
Comnenian descent, and that in addition to being epi tou kanikleiou he 
held the important judicial and financial offices of dikaiodotes and 
megas logariastes of the pious sekreta.* But on the subject of Styppeio- 
tes’ downfall, Choniates is patently less satisfactory, for he introduces 
a confusion with events that took place in 1164.® It is thus difficult to 
know how far to trust his information that Styppeiotes was falsely 
accused by a jealous colleague, the logothete of the drome John 
Kamateros. It is also difficult to explain Choniates' error. One plaus- 
ible explanation that has been suggested is that he confused John 
Kamateros, logothete of the drome, with a homonym who was epi tou 
kanikleiou in the mid 1160s, and altered the facts to fit this mistaken 
identity.” The author certainly did not know the events at first hand: 
in 1159 he may not even have been born, and he spent his early years 
in his native Chonai. However, he spent the rest of his life until 1204 
in the bureaucratic circles of the capital, and evidently considered 
their gossip about former ministers to be worth recording. It is there- 
fore unlikely that he was so ignorant of the prosopography of the 
Kamateros family, the most powerful bureaucratic dynasty of the late 
twelfth century, with whom he must have had a great deal to do. In 
fact, it is hard to avoid the suspicion that adverse experience of this 
family coloured his portrayal of them throughout his history; 
Manuel's logothete of the drome is not the only Kamateros to come 
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out of it badly.” Correspondingly, one may wonder whether Choni- 
ates' loyalty to other families and factions did not cause him to pass 
over their role in intrigues which they did not care to remember. 
Another curious feature of his history is the fact that, having devoted 
so much space to the administrations of the first half of Manuel's 
reign, he has nothing to say about those of the period 1160-80, by the 
end of which he was living in Constantinople, and preparing for, if 
not actually beginning, his career in imperial administration.? The 
‘prime minister’ for most of these years was Michael Hagio- 
theodorites. Choniates is unlikely to have had anything against 
Michael, who, with his brother Nicholas, was held in high regard by 
Eustathios of Thessalonica. Can it be that Michael Hagiotheodorites 
played a part in Styppeiotes' downfall which Choniates chose not to 
record? He was an up and coming figure in the administration on the 
eve of that downfall, authenticating an imperial rescript for the mon- 
astery of Patmos in September 1158. And he was a brother of the John 
Hagiotheodorites whom Theodore Styppeiotes had displaced.” 

For want of better evidence, however, it is probably safest to give 
Choniates the benefit of the doubt in all but his chronology. In that 
case, we may postulate that John Kamateros, having played a part in 
toppling Styppeiotes, succeeded him as mesazon before being suc- 
ceeded in turn by the next logothete of the drome, Michael Hagio- 
theodorites. With Hagiotheodorites, at any rate, we are on firmer 
ground. Although he is not mentioned by either of the historians, his 
importance in the administration is confirmed by both documentary 
and literary sources. In the synodal lists of 1166 and 1170, he appears 
with the honorific title of protonobelissimohypertatos — slightly better 
than Styppeiotes' title in 1157 — and with the added function of 
orphanotrophos, or head of the Orphanage, which undoubtedly gave 
him great wealth and opportunities for patronage. It was through 
(dia) him that Manuel's Novels of 1166 on court business and murder 
were issued. Michael Hagiotheodorites is the subject of three surviv- 
ing prose encomia, which is in itself an indication of his power to 
funnel imperial favour. Constantine Manasses and Eustathios of 
Thessalonica both characterise the logothete as the main channel 
through which the emperor's benefactions were distributed to all, 
both near and far. Just like the air which transmits the sun's rays to 
earth, writes Manasses, or the Disciples who fed the Five Thousand 
with the food that Christ had blessed, so Hagiotheodorites transmit- 
ted the emperor's ^wealth-giving rays' to his subjects, 'standing mid- 
way between emperor and people'. Eustathios specifies that he 
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fulfilled this role not only by dispensing charity directly (i.e. as 
orphanotrophos), but also by wielding the pen with which the emperor 
granted requests — in other words, as logothete of the drome, or 
possibly as protonotarios, he drafted imperial acts. As logothete he was 
also, Manasses reminds us, responsible for publicising the news of 
the emperor's victories to the people of Constantinople. Both authors 
praise the logothete's stamina and composure in enduring a long 
working day of consultations, paperwork and speeches, in which he 
was besieged by noisy crowds of petitioners from all walks of life, as 
well as from a variety of foreign lands.” 

Michael Hagiotheodorites is last mentioned alive in the funeral 
orations for his brother Nicholas, whose death is recorded in 1175.” 
The sequel to his career as prime minister is illuminated by 
Eustathios' account of the sack of Thessalonica in 1185, in the passage 
describing the early career of Andronikos I’s notorious minister 
Stephen Hagiochristophorites. Stephen had had his nose slit, and lost 
his job as an imperial secretary, because he had tried to marry a 
noblewoman. However, the death of Michael Hagiotheodorites had 
reversed his fortunes, because it had brought to the fore ‘Theodore 
Mavrozomes from the Peloponnese, a man most reprehensible on 
account of the measures which he carried to excess’ — unscrupulous 
administrators were now in demand.” In other words, Mavrozomes 
succeeded Hagiotheodorites as mesazon. That this happened before 
the end of Manuel’s reign is clear beyond doubt from William of Tyre, 
who mentions Mavrozomes (’Mauresum’) as one of the leaders of the 
imperial expedition to Egypt in 1169, calling him ‘most intimate’ (valde 
familiarem) with the emperor, and adding that the emperor trusted 
him so highly that he later ‘placed him in charge of his whole empire’ 
(universo suo prefecit imperio).°” Choniates specifies that Mavrozomes 
commanded the detachment of sixty ships which was sent ahead to 
co-ordinate with Amalric of Jerusalem.” This might suggest that 
Mavrozomes won Manuel's favour through his experience of Latins, 
and of seafaring — his native Peloponnese was an important source of 
imperial ships.” However, like the megas doux Andronikos Kon- 
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tostephanos, Mavrozomes must have been competent in land war- 
fare, for Choniates notes that he commanded the left wing on the 
Turkish expedition of 1176. What seems clear is that he was 
primarily a military man. His position was thus not unlike that which 
John Axouch had held in the previous reign, and it was similarly 
confirmed by an imperial marriage — perhaps to an illegitimate 
daughter of the emperor.’ It is impossible to tell at what point 
between 1175 and 1180 he took over the civil administration. It may 
be significant that, in 1176, Manuel revoked one of his earlier grants 
of privilege to the Church, a move consistent with the change in 
administrative ethos to which Eustathios alludes.’ But the 
unfortunate and puzzling fact is that this phase of Mavrozomes’ 
career, and of Manuel's administrative policy, is one of the major 
omissions from Choniates' account of the emperor's last years. We 
can only speculate that Choniates found the recollection too embar- 
rassing to record. 

The unbroken sequence of mesazontes from 1081 to 1180 shows, on 
the one hand, that the function of ‘prime minister’ was a regular 
feature of Comnenian government. On the other hand, it is difficult 
to describe that function as a stable institution. Under Alexios, it was 
actually designated by an office, but under John the office was sup- 
pressed, and the function was split into an authoritative role, 
exercised by a military magnate, and an executive role, shared by the 
chief finance and chancery officials. Under Manuel, the function of 
mesazon became linked with the chancery office of epi tou kanikleiou, 
with which it had often been associated before the twelfth century. It 
then became linked with another chancery post, that of logothete of 
the drome, with which it also had historic connections. However, 
both the individual mesazontes in question held other important posts, 
and in Manuel's last years the connection with the chancery was 
again broken when the emperor appointed a military man. Thus, 
although the co-ordination of government business tended to fall to 
the head of that department which handled the bulk of the emperor's 
written communications, the appointment depended entirely on the 
emperor's relationship to the individual chosen. Indeed, perhaps the 
most characteristic feature of a Comnenian chief minister, which 
applied in all but possibly the case of the Hagiotheodorites brothers, 
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was membership either by blood or by marriage of the extended 
imperial family. 

In any case, we should not overemphasise the funicular structure 
of imperial administration: the mesazon was by no means the only 
channel of communication between the emperor and his subjects, for 
no emperor with any political sense could allow the exclusive con- 
centration of executive power in the hands of one man. Successful 
autocracy in fact presupposes a number of rival, if not equal, officials 
with direct access to the monarch. The case of Styppeiotes illustrates 
how vulnerable a mesazon could be to the intrigues of his colleagues. 
People who sought government action did not limit themselves to 
petitioning only one official. When, in the mid 1150s, George 
Tornikes needed help for the church of Ephesos, he wrote not only to 
Styppeiotes, then at the height of his influence, but also to the 
logothete of the drome John Kamateros, to the latter's brother 
Andronikos Kamateros, then epi ton deeseon, and to Theodore Pan- 
technes, epi ton oikeiakon and nomophylax.' A look at the offices and 
the later careers of these men will show that Tornikes was not wast- 
ing his time in cultivating them. John Kamateros, as we have already 
seen, was in a position to topple Styppeiotes and to succeed him as 
premier; he was also popular with the emperor as a drinking com- 
panion, and shared the emperor's interest in astrology.!?* His brother 
Andronikos was hardly less prominent in Manuel's administration 
than any of the mesazontes. The post of epi ton deeseon, in which 
Tornikes addressed him, carried, as its name implies, special 
responsibility for dealing with petitions, which under Alexios, at 
least, had involved a high degree of initiative in the drafting of 
imperial charters.'9? That the office remained fairly important seems 
clear from the fact that Manuel later bestowed it on a fairly close 
relative, his cousin's son Nikephoros Komnenos, of whom Eustathios 
wrote in a funeral oration that 'through him the river of imperial 
benefactions had flooded to the petitioners', and that he had been a 
patron of several sacred oikoi.' By this time, Andronikos Kamateros 
had gone on to become, successively, eparch and megas droungarios. 1 
In this final stage, he played an important part in Manuel's ecclesiasti- 
cal policy. He edited the transcripts of Manuel's theological debates 
with papal and Armenian emissaries.' He introduced the Abbot of 
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Patmos to the emperor, who promptly offered the abbot a major 
episcopal appointment, in addition to restoring the monastery's 
allowance from the state revenues of Crete.” Most remarkably, 
Manuel's prostagma of 1173 concerning absentee bishops concluded 
by ordering 'you, the pansebastos and megas droungarios Andronikos 
Kamateros, to ensure that after its reading before the Synod, it is 
registered and communicated to all so that its content takes effect 
from that moment'.!!? 

In comparison, Theodore Pantechnes had a less distinguished 
career. But the sheer length of it is a remarkable testimony to his 
ability to retain the emperor's confidence. He was head of the main 
fiscal bureau, the epi ton oikeiakon, from 1148 to 1182, and combined 
this office with a series of major judicial appointments, as koiaistor 
(1164), dikaiodotes (c. 1166-82), and eparch (1182). By the end of his 
career he must have had a surer grasp of imperial justice and finance 
than any man alive.!!! 

Andronikos Kamateros and Theodore Pantechnes are only two 
examples of men through whom the emperor could govern without 
having to work through the funnel of a single, mediating prime 
minister. Such men were to be found not only in the state ministries, 
but also on the domestic side of imperial service. Household govern- 
ment was an integral part of the Romano-Byzantine, as indeed of any 
monarchical system. The Chamber (xott@v) and the Wardrobe 
(Beotuaguov) had long doubled as financial institutions. The con- 
siderations which led the emperor to confide in, work through, and 
promote men who ministered to him in the living quarters of the 
palace affected the Komnenoi as strongly as any previous dynasty. It 
is true that palace eunuchs no longer rose to heights that they had 
reached in the tenth and eleventh centuries; the day of the all power- 
ful Chamberlain (xagaxouidopuevoc) was over, and indeed this house- 
hold title, like those of Master of the Wardrobe (mewtofeotideuos) 
and Butler (éxvxéovng/nvyxéovnc), was now reserved to members of 
the imperial family. But there is enough to indicate that eunuchs 
remained an influential force behind the obvious power structures of 
the sekreta and the imperial family. With the household, moreover, 
was associated an official whom we have not so far discussed, 
because it is difficult to describe him in terms of the logical articula- 
tion of government, although in some ways he was as indispensible 
as the mesazon. This was the mystikos. The office had existed since the 


1? Theoktistos, Life of Leontios, ed. Makarios Chrysokephalos, p. 412; Patmos, I, no. 22. 
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1 Lampros, ^Iatfjo', p. 326; Syn. 1156, 1157, 1166, 1170; Eustratiades, ‘Mamas’, pp. 
305, 308, 310; Patmos, no. 22; Chon., p. 235; Eust., Capture, p. 20; cf. Darrouzés, in 
Geo. Tor. pp. 50-1. 
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ninth century, but it became especially prominent in the twelfth. 
Under Manuel, the mystikos had custody of the palace and the 
treasury. He was responsible not only for paying the salaries of public 
officials, but also for handling aspects of imperial benefaction to the 
Church which the emperor clearly did not trust the sekreta to deal 
with obligingly. Whether or not Manuel was responsible for enhanc- 
ing the role of the office, it clearly answered his need for behind-the- 
scenes vigilance, loyalty and efficiency in the handling of his vital 
assets. It is significant that one of Manuel's first mystikoi, George 
Kappadokes, had served in his household before he became emperor. 
The proliferation of quasi-imperial courts and patronage groups in 
the Comnenian system can only have increased the pressure on the 
emperor to govern through his household.!'? 

What the case of the mystikos in fact illustrates is the difficulty of 
distinguishing between the 'public' and 'private' spheres of imperial 
administration. The distinction existed in terminology, and in certain 
administrative divisions, but who in practice was to contest the 
emperor's title to a piece of land, or his punishment of a capital 
offender, with accusations of personal self-interest? The question was 
hardly an issue before our period. It became more so in the twelfth 
century, first because Alexios made it so, by so flagrantly imposing 
his family on the state, and later, towards the end of the century, 
because the excesses of Andronikos concentrated a few minds on the 
possible connection between the empire's decline and the unbridled 
absolutism of its rulers. But it was only in the Byzantine successor 
states after 1204 that the attempt to distinguish the emperor's public 
and private personae found official and practical expression.!'? 


JUSTICE, JURISDICTION AND LEGISLATION 


Another area of government where imperial autocracy contributed to 
the blurring of distinctions that we regard as hard and fast was the 
whole complex of justice, jurisdiction and legislation. It is easier to 
recognise the existence of a judiciary than to define it apart from other 
departments of state. At first sight, the definition seems to lie in 
Manuel's Novel of 1166 regulating court business, which concludes 
by enjoining that judges and advocates should be allocated 'equally 
for each of the four courts of law, that of the megas droungarios, of (the 
official) who presides over fiscal lawsuits, of the protasekretis, and of 
the dikaiodotes' .!'* But this list omits the names of three officials whom 


1? Magdalino, "Mystikos'. 

"3 Magdalino, 'Kaiserkriti, pp. 339-40, 341; Simon, 'Princeps', pp. 449ff, 491-2; 
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we know from other sources to have presided over law courts: the epi 
ton kriseon, the eparch, and the koiaistor. A neater solution might be to 
define the judiciary as consisting of the four courts whose heads 
authenticated the copy of a prostaxis for Patmos in 1176: the courts of 
the megas droungarios, the protasekretis, the dikaiodotes and the 
koiaistor.!'? These were the courts open to people not subject to special 
jurisdictions. But special jurisdictions accounted, as we shall see, for 
some of the most important sections of Byzantine society. Besides, 
what of the court of fiscal lawsuits, which Manuel clearly regarded as 
belonging to the core of the judicial establishment? The head of this 
court is alternatively characterised as ‘the katholikos . . . who presides 
over fiscal affairs’, or ‘the president of the sekreta'.!ó In other words, 
the function had no official title, which means that the functionary 
had to be the holder of some other, regular office. He could have been 
a judge, such as the koiaistor. But he could equally have been the head 
of one of the financial sekreta, such as the megas logariastes, or even a 
chancery official — especially if he was, as we have suggested, the 
acting logothete of the sekreta. Either way, he represented a signifi- 
cant overlap between justice and finance which seriously restricted 
the area in which the former could make and apply its own rules. 

That area was further restricted by three of the basic principles 
underpinning those rules. First, there was the principle of the com- 
petent judge, which is stated in the eleventh-century Peira, and, 
much more extensively, in the twelfth-century Ecloga Basilicorum. It 
was according to this principle that the 'official who presides over 
fiscal affairs’ was not considered competent to judge private lawsuits. 
More importantly, people could litigate and be tried only in the court 
which had jurisdiction over their status or profession. Thus clerics 
and monks were to be judged by the bishop or patriarch, tradesmen 
by the eparch, soldiers by their commanders, and senators by the 
emperor. Besides curtailing the competence of the 'pure' law courts, 
this meant that for large sections of Byzantine society, legal jurisdic- 
tion was effectively equated with professional supervision and 
discipline.!7 

Second, there was the distinction, much reiterated in the Ecloga 
Basilicorum, between the mere judge and the head of the court who 
had power (xoáoc) and jurisdiction (óvxatoóooía) to appoint judges, 


15 Patmos, I, no. 22, p. 221. 

"6 EB, p. 376; Patmos, I, no. 22, p. 220. 

"7 Peira, 51.27 JGR, IV, p. 218); EB, pp. 68, 171, 258, 263-4, 268, 276, 299, 305, 376. For 
the roots of this practice in the Late Roman/Early Byzantine maxim of praescriptio 
fori/nagayeady pógov, see A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 284—602 (Oxford, 
1964), pp. 484-94. 
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unlike whom, however, he could not be held responsible for legal 
errors of judgement: 


And the reason is clear; often the officials, that is the presidents of the courts, 
do not have exact knowledge of the law, since they are appointed not because 
of their legal knowledge, but because of their rank and their loyalty and their 
blood relationship to the emperor ... The many and frequent cares which 
beset officials, and their attendance on the emperor, excuse them for their 
ignorance. But since their assistants and assessors have only one care, know- 
ledge and expertise of the laws, they are rightly liable to the penalty (which 
they have wrongly decreed) if they are ignorant of what is right and just.'8 


In other words, heads of courts were political appointments, which 
brings us on to the third, and key principle underlying the Byzantine 
legal and judicial system: the doctrine of the emperor as ‘above the 
law’ or ‘living law’. This notion — which, like the question of the 
emperor's ‘private’ interest, received no rational discussion before the 
thirteenth century — had many implications. The emperor was him- 
self the supreme judge and court of appeal. He could issue an 
ordinance waiving, 'for some useful purpose', the punishment 
required by law. He could inflict punishments for crimes against laws 
that jurists were hard put to identify. If he so ordered, any case could 
be tried by a non-competent judge. Above all, he was the source of 
amendments and additions to the law.!'? 

Since Manuel was one of the more prolific Byzantine legislators, it 
is worth looking at his place in the history of Byzantine legislation. As 
Marie Theres Fógen has recently observed, that history has never 
been written, and what constituted a law in Byzantium has hardly 
been defined. In her preliminary survey, encompassing the Novels of 
Justinian and Leo VI and the 'legal ordinances' of the Palaiologoi, she 
has contrasted the earlier emperors' urge to make durable, general, 
normative pronouncements with the ‘Verzicht auf Gesetzgebung’ of 
the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, when emperors reacted to politi- 
cal and social problems with specific political favours, i.e. with grants 
of privilege.” In other words, the gap between the inherited corpus 
of written law and the emperor as the source of legal enactments 
widened to the extent that the two were practically independent, and 
the latter could disappear without harm to the former. As we should 
expect, the Comnenian period marked a transitional phase in this 
development. On the one hand, there was a flood of land grants and 
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fiscal concessions, which reached full spate in Manuel's early years. "?! 
But some of these acts were in favour of groups of beneficiaries, and 
were conceived as general correctives to a variety of earlier acts. The 
Comnenian emperors, especially Alexios and Manuel, also issued 
over thirty attested ‘Novels’ on a range of matters reminiscent of 
Justinianic and Macedonian legislation: wills and contracts, marriage, 
various aspects of court jurisdiction and procedure, land transfer, 
Church government, Orthodox doctrine, the Jews, murder, and 
slavery.? The normative and prescriptive intention of this pro- 
gramme was stated at the outset by Alexios in the preface to a Novel 
of 1082: it being the emperor's sacred duty to bring his subjects in line 
with his own good example, he has seen to the present chrysobull, 
which is prompted by a particular case, but constitutes 'a general 
decision for the future and a model for any later rulings'.'? On the 
whole, Alexios and Manuel worked on the basis of previous legisla- 
tion, referring explicitly to the work of Justinian, Leo VI, Constantine 
VII and Basil II, and implicitly to that of some later emperors. 
Eustathios of Thessalonica saw Manuel's legislation very much in 
terms of a tradition: 'the resurrection of some laws, which some 
unfortunate fate cast down and buried under a heap of oblivion; the 
correction and restoration of others, which Time had found to be less 
than upright; and the erection of others anew'."* The same concern to 
identify with legislative tradition is evident in Manuel's commission 
to the canonist Theodore Balsamon, whose canonical commentaries 
provide much of our evidence for Manuel's enactments. Balsamon's 
brief from the emperor and patriarch was initially to resolve the dis- 
crepancies between the Justinianic legislation as revised by Leo VI in 
the Basilica, and as incorporated into the Nomokanon, the basic manual 
of civil legislation on ecclesiastical matters."? In all this, Manuel dif- 
fers profoundly from his Palaiologan successors. The sole surviving 
‘Novel’ issued by Michael VIII, the only Palaiologan emperor who 
came anywhere near to imitating Manuel, took as its frame of 
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reference not the legislation of former emperors, but the social and 
political realities of the present." 

We should not forget, however, that those realities were very much 
the legacy of the Comnenian regime. We should also note that legisla- 
tion on matters of public law had long been framed in real, contempor- 
ary terms: there is nothing antiquarian about the land legislation of 
the tenth century. The Komnenoi, moreover, significantly 
diminished the status of general laws (leges generales) in relation to 
particular laws (leges speciales), by issuing the former in the same 
diplomatic form (chrysobull, prostagma) as the latter." The notable 
exceptions were Alexios' Reform Edict or Novel of 1107 and Manuel's 
theological idikton of 1166.5 But these were isolated cases, without 
anything in common apart from their extraordinary assertion of 
imperial authority in Church affairs. Alexios does not even refer to 
the comparable, and relevant, legislation of Justinian and Heraclius. 
Manuel's act is self-consciously Justinianic in style, but it is a ‘one- 
off’, and like the rest of the legislative package to which it belonged, it 
must be seen in the light of Frederick Barbarossa's prior attempt to 
use Roman Law to claim the Roman inheritance. Manuel's general 
legislation seems something of an afterthought compared with his 
rulings in favour of individual persons and institutions. His earliest 
surviving document which can properly be described as a Novel 
dates from 1158. This chrysobull was in essence an anti-charter: a 
corrective to the dubious legality inherent in imperial acts of 
privilege. It thus betrays the fundamental confusion, as well as the 
latent conflict, that existed between imperial law-giving and imperial 
gift-giving, between the emperor's role as source of law and his role 
as source of ad hoc exceptions to the rules. It is certainly to Manuel's 
credit that he recognised the problem and did something about it, 
albeit belatedly and for political and financial reasons. But a problem 
rooted in the very nature of imperial autocracy could hardly be solved 
by imperial decree. In reimposing government by legislation, Manuel 
merely delayed the drift to government by concession, to which he 
had so decisively contributed, and in which, given the Comnenian 
system, the future had to lie.!” 
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MILITARY AND PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


So far we have been considering the effect of imperial autocracy on 
central and civilian government. Its effect on military and provincial 
administration was no less powerful. Where the emperor went in 
person, he eclipsed all other administrative authority; where he was 
absent, every official who represented him was a ‘little caesar’ .! This 
is clear both from the long record of coups d'état attempted by provin- 
cial military commanders up to and including Alexios Komnenos, 
and from the way in which the Komnenoi acted to prevent such 
coups by reserving high provincial commands to their own close 
kinsmen and affines, and by making appointments of short duration. 
The autocratic spirit breathed not only in the status of these appoint- 
ments, but also in their tendency to confuse, even more surely than 
the institutions of central bureaucracy, the logical categories of the 
system. The very distinction between central and provincial govern- 
ment was blurred by officials who held office in both, or governed 
more than one province, or combined provincial government with 
operational command in a key frontier area like Cilicia. The distinc- 
tion broke down completely in the case of the megas doux, who was 
both head of naval defence and military governor of Greece and the 
Aegean. Fiscal and judicial institutions in the provinces were indis- 
tinguishable. The separation of military from civilian administration 
was abolished in all but three provinces, in two of which it was only 
nominal. Moreover, the military system, when viewed as a 
centralised structure, shows inconsistencies similar to those which 
we noted in the civil bureaucracy. Only under John II and John 
Axouch does it appear as a neat pyramid with the chief of staff, the 
Grand Domestic, at the top. Manuel gave equal if not greater promi- 
nence to two offices deriving from the imperial household, those of 
protostrator, or ‘head groom’, and megas hetaireiarches, the nominal 
commander of the palace 'company', who acquired responsibility for 
arms production and high-level diplomatic missions.?! Here too 
individuals counted more than titles. Just as the Grand Domestic 
became less prominent after John Axouch, so did the protostrator after 
Alexios Axouch's fall from grace in 1167. It was probably on account 
of this disgrace, which occurred at Sardica during preparations for a 
Hungarian campaign, that Manuel took the unusual step of entrust- 
ing the overall command of this land expedition to the commander of 
the navy, the megas doux Andronikos Kontostephanos.'?? 
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CHURCH AND STATE 


The area of government where imperial autocracy worked most 
obviously against a systematic division of labour was the relationship 
between Church and State. Of course, this relationship was only part 
of the wider relationship between the spiritual and the secular, which 
was a social as well as a political phenomenon, and had as much to do 
with the ordinary layman's desire to participate in the Church as with 
the emperor's desire to control it. But the fusion between spiritual 
and secular was nowhere so marked, or so influential, as at the 
governmental level. As in the West, churchmen who were concerned 
to preserve the Church from worldly corruption ultimately directed 
their criticism against the political establishment, for it was the 
emperor who posed the greatest threat to the inviolability of 
ecclesiastical property, the quality of ecclesiastical appointments, and 
the autonomy of canon law. At the same time, and in contrast to the 
West from the mid eleventh century, the emperor was the main 
initiator and agent of reform. Indeed, it was a paradoxical rule of 
Byzantine history from Justinian onwards that the most authoritarian 
emperors were also the most reformist. The Komnenoi were no 
exception. For a time in the eleventh century it had looked as though 
the Byzantine Church might have been on the point of liberating itself 
from imperial tutelage. The patriarch and Synod of Constantinople 
had showed greater initiative in regulating episcopal finances, private 
churches, marriage prohibitions, and relations with other churches. 
Yet the strong patriarchs of this period — Alexios Stoudites, Michael 
Keroularios, Constantine Leichoudes, John Xiphilinos — were strong 
only by comparison with contemporary emperors. The Byzantine 
Church simply did not possess the material and political basis for the 
"liberty' on which the Gregorian reformers were setting their sights at 
the same time. The Patriarch of Constantinople did not live at a safe 
distance from his emperor, and lacked the combination of local 
temporal lordship and far-flung spiritual support which made the 
Reform Papacy so irresistible. Byzantine ecclesiastical reform could 
not follow through to the logical conclusion of trying to take 
ecclesiastical appointments, wealth, legislation and doctrine out of 
imperial hands because the patriarch could not take the emperor's 
place as supreme arbiter, provider and protector. The Church could 
not afford to treat the emperor as a mere layman, and was too 
dependent on him to be able to flourish at the state's expense, or 
profit from its decline. The ^weak' eleventh-century emperors had not 
given away the material basis of imperial authority over the Church. 
Thus the accession of a forceful emperor in 1081 meant that the 
Byzantine reform movement of the eleventh century went in a very 
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different direction from its western counterpart. Instead of circum- 
scribing the role of the temporal power, it led to a new imperial 
initiative in Church affairs. '? 

From one point of view, Alexios shamelessly bullied, exploited, 
and humiliated the Byzantine Church. He requisitioned sacred valu- 
ables to pay for his wars, and abused the system of charistike, whereby 
monasteries were entrusted to the protection of lay patrons, as a 
means of rewarding his supporters.!?* He brutally persecuted intellec- 
tual liberty and popular heresy in the persons of John Italos, Basil the 
Bogomil, and others.?? He promoted the bishopric of Basileion to 
metropolitan rank in complete disregard of the canonical rights of the 
Metropolitan of Ankyra, within whose province it lay.!?$ He dictated 
the Church's agenda on these and other matters, overruling canon 
law by imperial decree, and outlawing further argument on the 
dubious basis of a fourth-century law stating that 'anyone who 
opposes an imperial decree is to be punished for sacrilege' (Basilica 
2.5.24 = Cod Just.1.23.5).7 The patriarch who crowned him, 
Kosmas I, resigned soon afterwards in protest at the new regime and 
also under pressure from the emperor's mother, who wanted to 
replace him with her own protégé, Eustratios Garidas, 'a simple man 
who was neither conversant with learning nor trained in the 
administration of affairs’. Eustratios lasted three years before ‘he 
was removed from the holy palace by the rulers'.?? His replacement, 
Nicholas III, remained patriarch until his death in 1111, but he hardly 
enjoyed the emperor's unqualified support. Alexios not only over- 
ruled one of his decisions, but on three occasions during his 
patriarchate practically accused the Church authorities of negligence 
or incompetence in performing their duties.!? At Nicholas’ death, 
Alexios appointed his successor, ^with the emperor coming to the 
church in person and investing him in it'.!*! Thus at the very time 
when the kings of the West were losing their right to invest bishops 
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and abbots with ecclesiastical office, the eastern emperor was osten- 
tatiously reaffirming his power to invest the Archbishop of New 
Rome.” 

In all this, Alexios aroused a storm of criticism such as no emperor 
had faced for over two centuries. Although no-one openly protested 
against his ideological repression, ‘there was a suspicion that some of 
the episcopate and the clergy of the Great Church of God were mut- 
tering doubts on the subject of Italos and saying that his case had not 
been handled fairly and correctly’. On other matters, churchmen 
freely voiced their opposition. Leo, Metropolitan of Chalcedon, 
attracted a considerable following when he denounced the melting 
down of requisitioned church plate as an act of Iconoclasm. 
Niketas, Metropolitan of Ankyra, contested the emperor’s right to 
change the status of an episcopal see. He argued that the emperor 
was obliged to issue his decrees in accordance with general laws, and 
that he himself as a churchman was bound only by the canons: ‘it is 
not for emperors to legislate on church affairs’. With this quotation 
from St John of Damascus, Niketas implicitly likened Alexios to the 
Iconoclast emperor Leo III." 

Alexios’ most outspoken critic was John Oxeites, a monk who inc. 
1088-9 became Patriarch of Antioch. In 1091, at the darkest hour of 
the Pecheneg invasion, Alexios called a Council with a view, it seems, 
to raising further contributions from the Church. John, who was 
invited, delivered a speech and submitted a written memorandum, in 
both of which he threw out the whole basis of the emperor's agenda. 
He claimed that the disasters which the empire had suffered since 
Alexios came to power were nothing but divine punishments for the 
sins of Alexios’ administration. John dwells on the fiscal oppression 
of the poor, and the ‘looting’ of the churches, which contrasted with 
the prosperity they had enjoyed under earlier pious emperors. ‘One 
saw the charters of imperial favour violated or even annulled, 
although they had been sworn on oath before God. Sacred land was 
defiled, God’s precious vessels were seized and made public ... 
Bishops . . . were subjected to all kinds of miseries. I heard that some 
were whipped ... and put in prison ... not for Christ ... but for 
gold.’ The emperor could not blame his defeats on lack of war effort — 
in fact, he had placed far too much faith in his big battalions. Nor 
could he plead lack of money, when his family’s sumptuous palaces, 
each with its own treasury, clearly showed where imperial revenues 
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had been going. No, Alexios had to propitiate God by making a 
solemn undertaking to end all abuses, to appoint just officials, to 
compensate those whose property had been unjustly confiscated, to 
take proper counsel in policy decisions, and to look after ecclesiastical 
affairs carefully and conscientiously. Mechanical and personal acts of 
piety were not enough. The public litanies organised by the 
emperor's flatterers were worse than useless, for what good were the 
prayers of poor people forced to leave their workshops and buy 
candles, when they could hardly afford their daily bread, groaning 
and lamenting only because of their extreme poverty and the tax- 
collectors who would be waiting for them after the procession was 
over?!4é 

John also wrote a treatise against the lay patronage of monasteries. 
He condemned not only the abuses but also the principle of this 
institution which, in his view, reduced monasteries to intolerable 
servitude, subordinated monks to laymen, and substituted the power 
of the world for that of the abbot. By such means, he argued, the 
Orthodox authorities were on the point of accomplishing what the 
Iconoclast emperor Constantine V had failed to achieve: the complete 
ruin of the monastic order. John does not criticise Alexios directly in 
the matter of the charisticariate. But in characterising this as a cumu- 
lative evil, to which successive patriarchs and emperors had con- 
tributed, he clearly implies that the more recent the regime, the more 
it is at fault for failing to stop the practice, whose pernicious effects 
were now obvious in a way that they had not been at the time when it 
had been introduced in good, if misguided, faith. It was sheer hypo- 
crisy for the present authorities to put all the blame on their prede- 
cessors, and John underlines this point by making honourable 
mention of the patriarch Sisinnios II, who had tried to abolish the 
charisticariate, 'even though it had not yet reached such a peak of 
iniquity'. That John's attack on the charisticariate belongs to the same 
general context as his diatribes against Alexios seems clear from its 
references, towards the end, to divine warnings in the form of inva- 
sion, earthquake and fire. It may well be the work to which John 
alludes in his first diatribe, when he excuses his frankness by point- 
ing out that this is not the first time he has harangued the emperor: 
while still a simple monk, before becoming Patriarch of Antioch, ‘I 
wrote what I thought was useful, and you gladly listened to me.'!* 

Although each of these churchmen was exercised by a different 
aspect of Alexios' policy, all expressed a common concern to protect 


146 Ed. Gautier, "Diatribes', esp. pp. 31-3. 

17 Ed. Gautier, 'Réquisitoire'; cf. Gautier, "Diatribes', pp. 19-21. One monastery that 
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the Church from imperial expropriation of its wealth and interference 
in its administrative procedures. All favoured a stricter separation of 
the spiritual from the secular sphere, and all compared the current 
abuse of secular authority with the notorious impiety of the Iconoclast 
emperors. Niketas and John, furthermore, both implicitly draw an 
unfavourable contrast between Alexios' regime and that of his prede- 
cessors, and recommend government according to law and consul- 
tation. In all this, it is plausible to identify the voice of a body of 
ecclesiastical opinion formed in the middle decades of the eleventh 
century and anxious to preserve the liberty which the Church had 
gained in that period. It is also reasonable to see a parallel with the 
reform movement in the western Church, and to suppose that this 
provided a stimulus to emulation, if not imitation. John Oxeites 
expressed the opinion that the strained relations between the Greek 
and Latin Churches made it all the more imperative for the Byzan- 
tines to ensure that their ecclesiastical institutions were above canoni- 
cal reproach — and this was after his experience of the Latin 
occupation of Antioch, which had forced him to quit his see." 
There is thus some merit in the idea, recently expressed by John 
Thomas, that Leo of Chalcedon and John Oxeites were the 
spokesmen of a reform party within the Church.” The problem with 
this idea is that it is difficult to characterise either Alexios or the clergy 
who sided with him as opponents of reform. Alexios was a conven- 
tionally pious ruler concerned for the salvation of his soul and con- 
scious that the Day of Judgement might well be at hand.'? His 
mother, a formative and dominant influence in his life, was an excep- 
tionally devout patron of monks and monasteries, of whom even 
John Oxeites approved.'?! Alexios himself sponsored three important 
provincial holy men, including Christodoulos, the founder of the 
monastery on Patmos.!?? There is thus no reason to doubt that his 
initiatives in ecclesiastical matters were motivated by religious faith 
and a conviction that he had a duty to save the Church, from itself if 
need be. As soon as circumstances allowed, Alexios compensated the 
Church for its confiscated valuables, made his peace with Leo of 
Chalcedon, and, in his reform of the empire's finances, performed a 
spectacular act of charity by reconstituting the Orphanotropheion. 


148 Ed. Gautier, ‘Jean V l'Oxite', p. 142. 
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Niketas of Ankyra and John Oxeites were not punished for their 
criticisms. For their part, Alexios' critics were far from consistently 
opposed to imperial intervention in Church government. Even John 
of Antioch was ultimately concerned to enlist rather than to eliminate 
such intervention. One of the main charges against Leo of Chalcedon 
was that he had uncanonically lobbied the emperor directly. Niketas 
of Ankyra did not scruple to quote the emperor at his colleagues 
when it suited his case, and he drew the sting from his own criticisms 
by several ‘protestations of loyalism’ which effectively upheld the 
notion that the emperor was not an ordinary layman, and that his 
personal piety and orthodoxy justified the authority which he 
exercised.!?? 

Leo of Chalcedon and Niketas of Ankyra were particularly anxious 
to get the emperor on their side because, as metropolitans exiled from 
their sees by the Turkish occupation of Asia Minor, they belonged to 
a section of the clergy which was not doing well under Alexios. Part 
of the problem with characterising them as spokesmen of a reform 
party lies in the fact that the evidence for divisions in the Byzantine 
Church at the end of the eleventh century points most clearly to a 
conflict of interest between the cathedral clergy of the Great Church 
of Constantinople and the metropolitans of the Synod. The conflict 
was in some sense a constitutional one, between the legislature and 
the executive of the Church, and between the federal theory and the 
centralised practice of Church government. On a more mundane 
level, it was a struggle for control over assets and appointments. The 
emperor consistently supported the cathedral clergy and they sup- 
ported him in return. They facilitated his requisitioning of church 
plate in 1081. They endorsed his right to raise the rank of provincial 
bishoprics to that of metropolitan, because such elevation increased 
the number of sees which depended directly on the patriarchal auth- 
ority which they administered. They benefited from the decrees in 
which Alexios confirmed the right of the chartophylax of the Great 
Church to preside over the Synod in the patriarch's absence. One of 
these decrees highlights the importance of the group of five senior 
patriarchal officials, the so-called exokatakoiloi archontes, to which the 
chartophylax belonged: 


To four of them, that is the megas oikonomos, the megas sakellarios, the megas 
skeuophylax and the sakelliou, is assigned the business of governing and 
executing, along with the assistants subordinated to them, the matters 
variously pertaining to the Great Church; while the chartophylax alone has 
been charged with directing those affairs which belong to the patriarch's 
high-priestly capacity, as the patriarch's representative who is honoured as 


183 Darrouzes, Documents inédits, pp. 176-8, 182, 204-6, 214, 226, 234, 268ff; for Leo, cf. 
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the patriarch's mouth and hand . . . My majesty ordains that the chartophylax 
should be considered another Aaron to [the patriarch's] Moses. ^ 


There were sound practical reasons for the emperor's partiality. 
The exiled metropolitans were a drain on the resources of Constan- 
tinople, while the cathedral clergy controlled a large share of those 
resources and had important connections, not least among the 
imperial bureaucracy: both Church and State tended to recruit their 
administrators from the same social and cultural milieu. The young 
deacons of the patriarchal bureaucracy, whose competitive hierarchy 
resembled that of the imperial court, were also more susceptible to 
manipulation than the bishops of the Synod, who were older, had no 
further hope of promotion, and formed an assembly with a long 
tradition of comparatively free deliberation. In any case, the deacons 
were the metropolitans of the future, and in cultivating them Alexios 
could hope, eventually, to replace the old, recalcitrant, pre-Com- 
nenian elements in the Synod with a more docile generation of prel- 
ates whose interests were tied to the present imperial regime." 

It should not be assumed, however, that the emperor's main 
purpose was to divide and rule, and reduce the clergy to a body of 
subservient yes-men. Neither as a Christian nor as a ruler could he 
afford to have a demoralised Church on his conscience. If we look at 
the results of his policy, we may fairly conclude that he left the 
Church stronger than he found it. Nicholas III, who was patriarch for 
most of the reign (1084-1111), did not cut an impressive intellectual or 
political figure, but he was not afraid to take decisions which the 
emperor did not like, and still he survived.'5 The eighty recorded acts 
of his patriarchate are proof of an active concern to raise standards 
and correct abuses.” Notably, he introduced measures to reform the 
lay patronage of monasteries and to improve the preaching of 
orthodox doctrine.'® In both cases, this meant delegating extra 
responsibility to the staff of the Great Church. Stricter supervision of 
monasteries granted to laymen enhanced the administrative com- 


154 The quotation is from Alexios' prostagma of August 1094, ed. J. Nicole, ‘Une ordon- 
nance inédite de l'empereur Alexis Comnéne ler’, BZ, 3 (1894), pp. 18-20 (JGR, I, 
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pp. 156-8 (JGR, L pp. 359-61). On the exokatakoiloi, cf. Darrouzés, Recherches, pp. 
55ff; and the works of P. Mpoumes and E. Chrysos cited by Papagianne, Tá 
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petence of the sakellarios, the official who headed the sekreton where 
such grants were registered; significantly, it was about this time that 
the epithet megas, 'grand', was added to his title, thus bringing him in 
line with the megas oikonomos and the megas skeuophylax.^? The 
patriarch's drive to step up the indoctrination of the faithful was led 
by a team of professional teacher-preachers (didaskaloi). The exact 
origins and composition of this group are obscure, but it seems to 
have represented an assimilation to the clerical hierarchy of the Great 
Church, of the college of teachers who headed the main schools of 
Constantinople, and were attached to various churches in the city. 
The main innovation was the emergence, at the head of the college, of 
three scriptural 'teachers' attached to Hagia Sophia, each of whom 
was concerned with expounding the three groups of biblical texts 
which were read out in church services: in ascending order they were 
the Teacher of the Psalter (616&0xaXoc tod WaAtieos), the Teacher of 
the Epistles (0t6&0xaAoc tod 'AnxootóAXov) and the Teacher of the 
Gospels (016á0xaAoc tot Evayyettov).1© 

In backing the cathedral clergy of Constantinople, Alexios was thus 
strengthening the professional standing and efficacy of that section of 
the Church which was most essential for putting reform ideals into 
practice and consequently for consolidating the gains which the 
Church had made before 1081. There is a close and obvious parallel 
with the West, where the reform movement of the eleventh century 
culminated in, and was consolidated by, the formation of the college 
of cardinals and the growing administrative authority of the papal 
Curia - a process in which the pontificate of Nicholas III’s contempor- 
ary Urban II (1088-99) was decisive.!*! The difference was that, while 
in the West the rise of the Reform Papacy took professional responsi- 
bility for Church reform out of royal and imperial hands, the growing 
administrative importance of the Great Church of Constantinople 
was guaranteed by intensified imperial intervention. The patriarch’s 
measures to reform lay patronage of monasteries and improve 
preaching standards were confirmed by imperial legislation, which in 
the latter case not only denied the patriarch all credit for the initiative, 
but even implied that he and the Synod had neglected their duty.’ 
The Reform Edict of 1107, which I have analysed elsewhere, exempli- 
fies both the bullying and the constructive aspects of Alexios’ 
ecclesiastical policy. On the one hand, it patronises the clergy and 
exploits them for political purposes; on the other hand, it guarantees 
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the provision of imperial funding for the preacher-teachers, and by 
insisting, more generally, on preaching ability as an essential qualifi- 
cation for ordination and promotion, it clearly aims to improve the 
intellectual calibre of the clergy as a whole, and to make a clerical 
career attractive to educated, ambitious men. In this sense, the Edict 
was a clear invitation to the sacerdotal clergy, above all the deacons of 
the Great Church, to take the lead over monks and laymen in the 
preservation of orthodox doctrine and the enforcement of canonical 
discipline. The history of the Byzantine Church in the twelfth century 
suggests that the invitation was fully taken up.!9 

The Reform Edict of 1107 marked both the high point of Alexios’ 
intervention in Church government and the beginning of a less event- 
ful phase in Church-State relations. Alexios remained active in reli- 
gious affairs, initiating ecumenical discussions with the Papacy and 
with the Armenian communities of the Balkans, and, in 1117, lending 
his weight to the condemnation of yet another ideological dissident, 
Eustratios, Metropolitan of Nicaea. Yet, although Eustratios was an 
intellectual in the mould of his teacher, John Italos, he was also well 
favoured at court, especially by Eirene Doukaina and Anna Com- 
nena. His deposition, far from being forced by the emperor, was if 
anything forced on Alexios by powerful voices within the Church. 
Whatever the reasons for this outcome — which may have had some- 
thing to do with Alexios' advanced age and with intrigues by his son 
and successor - the Church was now clearly in a position to set and 
resolve its agenda with a minimum of imperial interference.“ 

To judge from the surviving evidence, the period 1118-40 was one 
of the least eventful in Byzantine Church history.!65 The record is 
undoubtedly deficient, but there must be some significance in the fact 
that Balsamon and other later canonists did not consider the synodal 
acts of these years to be worth recording. It does seem that the greater 
part of John Il's reign was marked by a singular absence of major 
ecclesiastical issues. This is partly to be explained by the change of 
ruler. Although he probably commissioned the canon-law commen- 
tary of Alexios Aristenos, and must have had a hand in the appoint- 
ment of his cousin, Adrian Komnenos, as Archbishop of Bulgaria, 
John II was, as Byzantine emperors went, a nor-interventionist.!6é 
But it may be, too, that he had no reason to intervene, and that this 
had something to do with the long patriarchate of John IX Agapetos 
(1111-34). John was a nephew of a Metropolitan of Chalcedon, and 
16 Magdalino, ‘Reform edict’, passim. 
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had risen through the ranks of the patriarchal clergy. Not a rigorous 
ascetic, he was, however, a preacher of some distinction and a patron 
of learning. In short, he was very much an insider to the ecclesiastical 
system that had taken shape under Alexios, with qualifications and 
connections that the clergy of the Great Church, the episcopate and 
the emperor could all appreciate.!67 

The next patriarch, Leo Stypes (1134-43), was remembered for the 
severe penances he had imposed on laymen found guilty of magical 
practices.’ He also, in 1140, presided over the synodal condemna- 
tion of certain mystical writings left by a recently deceased laymen, 
Constantine Chrysomallos.!9 Two interesting points emerge from the 
report of the Synod's decision: first, neither the emperor nor any civil 
officials were involved; second, the 'error' of Chrysomallos was to 
advocate standards of spiritual perfection barely distinguishable from 
those which the orthodox if controversial writer Symeon the New 
Theologian had advocated in the early eleventh century. His writings 
were read by respectable citizens, including one abbot, who saw 
nothing wrong with them until obliged by the Synod to think again. 
The real grievance against him is clear from the preface to the official 
statement: he had presumed to teach, and an example therefore had 
to be made, 'to deter others from writing and teaching on their own 
authority’. In other words, the Synod's decision was prompted 
neither by obvious imperial pressure, nor by an obvious threat of 
heresy, but by the perceived need to keep monks and laymen 
obedient to the professional authority of the sacerdotal hierarchy. It 
was the act of a professional body jealous and confident of its cultural 
importance. This is a point which is extremely relevant to under- 
standing the course of imperial intervention in Church government in 
Manuel's early years. 

At the beginning of 1145, patriarch and emperor died within a few 
months of each other. The Byzantine Church now entered upon a 
period of greater turbulence than any it had experienced since the 
early years of Alexios' reign. Soon after his arrival in Constantinople, 
Manuel saw to the election of a new patriarch, Michael Kourkouas, 
another monk from the island monastery of Oxeia; the sources stress 
the emperor's active involvement.’ Barely a month after taking 
office, Michael had to deal, at the emperor’s request, with an accusa- 
tion of heresy brought against two Cappadocian bishops by their 
provincial superior, the Metropolitan of Tyana. A synodal session of 
167 Zon., Ill, p. 751; Balsamon, in RP, II, p. 348 n. 4; Nikephoros Xanthopoulos in PG, 
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20 August 1143 declared their ordination invalid because it had been 
uncanonically performed; two further sessions, on 1 and 3o October, 
found the bishops guilty of Bogomil practices. In fact, they seem to 
have been excessively puritan monks who had the misfortune to fall 
foul of their metropolitan, and were convicted on technicalities aris- 
ing in part from the fact that their churches were under Turkish 
rule. A monk, Niphon, who spoke in their defence, was also con- 
demned as a Bogomil.!”? In all four sessions, the patriarch and Synod 
were joined by three imperial judges: the megas droungarios Constan- 
tine Komnenos, the protasekretis Leo Ikanatos, and the Archbishop of 
Bulgaria Adrian/John Komnenos, who, as is clear from the way he is 
listed, was not present merely in his episcopal capacity. A further 
session, on 22 February 1144, confirmed the condemnation of Niphon 
and forbade Orthodox believers to associate with him.'” 

After three years as patriarch, Michael II resigned in disillusion.!* 
He was replaced by Kosmas, a former deacon of the Great Church, 
who was highly respected for his wisdom and even more for his 
saintly character. But Kosmas lasted less than a year before being 
deposed for fraternising with the monk Niphon who had been con- 
demned for Bogomilism in 1143. His deposition was pronounced by a 
session of the Synod convened by the emperor at the Blachernae 
Palace on 26 February 1147. In addition to the thirty-two bishops who 
signed the decision, the assembly comprised six named imperial rela- 
tives, four named civil judges, and 'not a few others of the senate and 
the civil judges', along with the patriarchal officials. The document 
they issued relates the affair as follows: 


Some of the most holy bishops, not a little scandalised at this ... came 
forward to our mighty and holy emperor ... He being truly incandescent 
with righteous zeal, and unable to tolerate such a scandal in the Church, 
called the patriarch and us the resident [members of the Synod] together 
today ... The God of truth, seeing, it seems, with what contrition of heart 
and sincerity of prayer our divinely crowned emperor took the present ques- 
tion to heart, caused the patriarch to reveal all, without any pressure, as soon 
as he was interrogated by the emperor's artful and expert wisdom [évtéxv@ 
xai emotnpovagylx@ oooía]. For as soon as he was asked by the emperor 
how he regarded Niphon, he blurted out, barefaced and without a blush, that 
he did not consider him to be heretical, but Orthodox . . . The patriarch thus 
having been revealed as clearly opposed to the decisions of the Synod, we, 
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along with the most mighty and holy emperor himself - since he too joined us 
in examining the case, along with the senate as well — considered it super- 
fluous to discuss the case at length .. . and .. . we all voted against him for 
sympathising with the ... Bogomil Niphon, and ... we declared him 
removed from the high-priestly office. 


It was several months before Manuel, then deeply involved in the 
crisis of the Second Crusade, found a replacement for Kosmas II. He 
chose Nicholas Mouzalon, the octogenarian abbot of the monastery of 
Kosmidion, who much earlier in his career had resigned the Arch- 
bishopric of Cyprus because he had been unable to cope with the 
rapacity of the local tax officials and the insubordination of his suffra- 
gans."/ These facts must have been well known at the time of 
Mouzalon's consecration, but it was only afterwards that they were 
used to declare the consecration invalid, on the grounds that in 
resigning the see to which he had first been consecrated, Mouzalon 
had resigned the episcopate once and for all. Mouzalon, understand- 
ably, resisted the call to step down, arguing that a bishop once con- 
secrated to the episcopate does not lose his apostolic vocation when 
he is forced from his see. As with Kosmas, the patriarch's refusal to 
go quietly led to a confrontation with the emperor, which this time 
took the form of a debate lasting at least two days."? To judge from 
the surviving record, possibly an exact transcript, of the crucial part of 
the proceedings, Mouzalon did not argue his case very well. He let 
the emperor direct the discussion; he allowed himself to be forced 
into a corner by one syllogism after another; he deployed none of 
the weighty ecclesiological arguments which his chief supporter 
Nicholas, Bishop of Methone, had put forward on his behalf - the 
notion of the episcopal office as a professional science (éxtovüun), 
the appeal to the authority of Pseudo-Dionysios, and the examples of 
the Apostles.’” But the tone of the dialogue suggests that the scales 
were weighted against him from the beginning. Ignoring the 
patriarch's plea to respect his old age and infirmity, Manuel exploits 
these mercilessly, by suggesting that his lapses of memory and con- 
centration are attempts to evade the issue, and his physical dis- 
composure - evidenced by alternating pallor and hot flushes - is an 
admission of defeat. Although it is the emperor who steers the debate 
away from ecclesiology and into syllogism, he nevertheless sets up 
the patriarch as the artful master of sophistry; as soon as the latter 
begins to qualify one of the emperor's analogies, the bishops come to 
the rescue, ‘lest this fellow pull the wool over our eyes by his soph- 
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isms'. In the end, the emperor referred the case to the bishops for 
their canonical decision, which was unequivocal and predictable. But 
there was no formal sentence; Mouzalon finally agreed to resign 
(1151). 

The next two patriarchs, Theodotos (1151-4) and Constantine IV 
Chliarenos (1154-7), were themselves uncontroversial figures who 
died in office, but Constantine's patriarchate saw the outbreak of a 
major theological controversy, the first of three Christological dis- 
putes which divided the Byzantine Church in the second half of the 
twelfth century. According to Kinnamos, it originated in rivalry 
between a certain deacon Basil, ‘who was entrusted with expounding 
the Divine Word to people in church services throughout the city’, 
and two learned men, Michael, the Master of the Rhetors and Teacher 
of the Gospel, and Nikephoros Basilakes, whom we know from other 
sources to have been Teacher of the Epistles. Basil was in the habit of 
using his sermons to make veiled attacks on the other two. Unable to 
put up with this affront to their learned dignity by a man they 
despised, they picked on one sermon which they listened to "with 
insidious and malevolent ears’. Basil maintained that Christ not only 
gave but also, as God, received the sacrifice enacted in the Eucharist; 
Michael and Nikephoros accused him of Nestorianism, and argued 
that Christ’s sacrifice was offered to God the Father alone. The 
controversy became public, and the Metropolitan of Russia, who was 
about to leave for his see, requested an urgent meeting of the Synod. 
The Synod, attended by three civil judges, met on 26 January 1156. 
The Metropolitan of Russia began the proceedings by affirming his 
belief that the ‘life-giving sacrifice’ was offered to all three Persons of 
the Trinity. One metropolitan after another followed suit, as did the 
civil officials and the clergy of the Great Church, including Michael 
(by now protekdikos), who merely admitted that he had formerly held 
a different opinion. The Metropolitan of Dyrrachion cautiously 
requested his colleagues to put their case in writing, but when he had 
considered their dossier of excerpts from the Fathers (among whom 
they were not embarrassed to include Eustratios of Nicaea and the 
megas droungarios Stephen Komnenos!), he added his assent.’ 

This, however, was by no means the end of the affair. Basilakes 
had not recanted, and he was joined by a formidable ally, the learned 
patriarch-elect of Antioch, Soterichos Panteugenos, who now openly 
declared his support for the 'opposition' by issuing a tract in the form 
of a platonic dialogue, in which he argued the thesis that Christ's 
sacrifice was to the Father alone. When called to account by the 
Synod, he wrote an apologia demanding that he be allowed to defend 
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his Orthodoxy before the emperor, or failing that before a mixed 
council of civil and ecclesiastical dignitaries in the church of the mon- 
astery ton Hodegon, where he resided as Patriarch of Antioch in 
exile.! The upshot was that the emperor called a meeting of the 
Synod at the Blachernae Palace on 12 May 1157. As at the deposition 
of Kosmas there was an imposing array of imperial personnel - eight 
named officials, in addition to 'the senate' — and the official record of 
the proceedings is even more fulsome on the subject of the emperor's 
involvement, celebrating the ‘divine zeal’ with which he put aside his 
other concerns, and 'sent his angels' to convoke the assembly. After 
reaffirming Orthodox doctrine, with readings from the Fathers, the 
assembly proceeded to seek out the 'sowers of tares' by demanding a 
profession of faith from each cleric present. Appropriately, the dea- 
cons of Hagia Sophia were examined first, and it was now the turn of 
Nikephoros Basilakes to follow the example of his colleague Michael 
and recant - he actually admitted that he had been the first to provoke 
the controversy. When attention turned to the bishops, and 
Soterichos Panteugenos was put on the spot, *here we found what we 
were looking for'. At first he asked for time to think; pressed for an 
answer, he stated his ‘outlandish opinions’, then ‘he syllogised us 
into his way of thinking'. Fortunately, the emperor, 'the great genius 
and epistemonarches', now engaged him in debate, tirelessly counter- 
ing his arguments one by one, and quoting St Paul's plea for an end 
to schisms (1 Cor.1.10). Panteugenos remained unmoved. However, 
he was finally convinced, it seems, by the argument that the Persons 
of the Trinity would not want to exclude each other from the honour 
paid to any one of them. He made a written renunciation of his 
errors. The Synod now had to decide what to do with him. 
‘Whereupon our most powerful and holy emperor, declaring that this 
question did not pertain to his great power, ordered that this man's 
fate be settled canonically according as it seems right to us.' The 
Patriarchs of Constantinople and Jerusalem, the Archbishops of 
Bulgaria and Cyprus, the Metropolitans of Caesarea, Corinth, 
Athens, Larissa and Adrianople all declared that Panteugenos should 
be deposed forthwith. Six other metropolitans asked for more time to 
deliberate. The formal reading of the majority decision had to be put 
off until the next day. When Panteugenos did not appear, a depu- 
tation was sent to him at his residence to serve warning that, if he did 
not attend, the act of deposition would be read in his absence. For the 


181 Dialogue: PG, 140, cols. 137-48; Apologia, ed. Sakkelion, ITazutax1; BipdsoOhxn, pp. 
329-30. For the monastery ton Hodegon as Constantinopolitan residence of the 
Patriarchs of Antioch, see K. Pitsakes, ^H éxtaon ths é&ovotag évóc breQogiou 
rateraexn: Ó xatgiáoync "Avuoysiacg othv Keovoravuvoozolg tov 120 
aidva’, in Byzantium in the twelfth century, ed. Oikonomides, pp. 117ff. 
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emperor had to leave on a military expedition, 'and on account of his 
pressing worldly cares can no longer delay his departure; that is why 
he ordered all of us to convene today, and has now been waiting all 
day for your arrival'. Panteugenos said that he was ill and had to stay 
in bed; the Synod could do as it pleased. The verdict of deposition 
was duly read out and the six hesitant metropolitans gave their 
assent. However, the final redaction and the signing of the synodal 
tome seem to have been delayed by the death of the Patriarch Con- 
stantine, for the signature at the head of the document as it has come 
down to us is that of his successor, Luke Chrysoberges.!*? 

The first half of Manuel's reign thus witnessed a dramatic increase 
in the number of trials for heresy, and in the number of patriarchs 
who left office under pressure, which it is tempting and plausible to 
attribute to an authoritarian and interventionist outlook on the part of 
the new emperor. Manuel himself played a conspicuous role in the 
removal of the patriarchs Kosmas II and Nicholas IV, and in the 
condemnation of Soterichos Panteugenos, while his officials were 
present at, and no doubt influenced, the trials of Niphon and the 
Cappadocian bishops and the synodal enquiry of January 1156. In 
contrast to his father, but in common with his grandfather, Manuel 
would seem to have set out to adopt the high religious profile for 
which he was later criticised by Choniates. Indeed, it could be 
claimed that from 1147 he went significantly further than his grand- 
father by formally adopting the role of epistemonarches, 'chief scientific 
expert', in Church government: it is surely revealing that Anna Com- 
nena, writing in the late 1140s, uses this word to describe Alexios' 
handling of court titulature.!? The events of 1147 and 1156 can easily 
be seen as rehearsals for the grand assemblies and pronouncements 
of 1166 which represent the high point of Byzantine caesaropapism.'™ 

However, Manuel's early ecclesiastical policies must be examined 
on their own merits, and it is not helpful to explain them in terms 
either of Alexian precedents or of later developments. Above all, it is 
a mistake to assume that he came to the throne with a developed 
sense of his own expertise in theology and canon law. It is just as 
likely that he discovered his talent, and his interest, as a result of 
repeated involvement in ecclesiastical affairs which he may well have 
regarded, at the time, as unwelcome distractions from his main busi- 
ness of war and diplomacy. According to Choniates, what decided 
him to act against Kosmas was the allegation that the patriarch was 
plotting to put his brother, the sebastokrator Isaac, on the throne.'* In 
none of the cases we have discussed can it be proved that Manuel 
initiated the issue, and in the cases where he became directly 


182 PG, 140, cols. 177-201. 19 AC, I, p. 114. 
184 See below, pp. 287ff. 18 Chon., p. 80. 
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involved, the evidence clearly supports the conclusion that he came 
in at the final stages in order to break a deadlock which the Church 
was incapable of breaking by itself. His intervention in 1147, 1151 and 
1157 was due, ultimately, to the fact that the Church had no effective 
internal mechanism for removing a patriarch who refused to go 
quietly, or for silencing its most eloquent and erudite members. 

In other words, the imperial interventionism of Manuel's early 
years was occasioned by tensions and divisions in the Church. It is 
not immediately apparent that there was any deep or consistent pat- 
tern connecting the various episodes. John Tzetzes, in his letter to the 
emperor protesting against the deposition of Kosmas, identifies the 
patriarch's detractors as a mixed bag of seditious opportunists, 
including both cathedral clergy and monks avid for promotion and 
metropolitan bishops jealous of their perks and privileges.96 Nicholas 
of Methone, however, in his defence of Nicholas Mouzalon, implies 
that the hard core of opposition to the patriarch consisted only of 
bishops — whom he characterises as false shepherds who abandon 
their flocks to the wolves while continuing to consume their wool, 
their milk and even their flesh.'®” As for the doctrinal controversy of 
1155-7, Kinnamos and the official synodal record give the impression 
that this was effectively a matter of disciplining a small handful of 
individuals who got carried away by their intellectual vanity. 

However, the controversy of 1155-7 may have had wider ramifica- 
tions, and roots in earlier episodes. Not long after the Synod of 
January 1156, the Metropolitan of Ephesos, George Tornikes, lobbied 
three high-ranking individuals with pleas to use their influence to 
combat the new-fangled doctrines being propagated by Panteugenos 
and Basilakes.? This shows that the victory of the orthodox cause 
was not a foregone conclusion. As we have seen, Panteugenos took 
the initiative in appealing to the emperor, who must, after all, have 
approved his recent elevation to the patriarchal throne of Antioch. 
This was not just a matter of being 'kicked upstairs' into an honour- 
able sinecure; it was a politically sensitive appointment which the 
Latins of Antioch were under treaty obligation to put into effect. It 
may well be that Panteugenos was chosen as being pro-Latin; what is 
certain is that he went into the controversy with good connections at 
court. He was also not without support within the Church, as George 
Tornikes reveals in a letter written in 1154, when both he and Panteu- 


1% Tz., Ep., pp. 65-7. Tzetzes alludes to bishops resentful at having to sit with the 
chartophylax, which shows that this official’s privileges were still contested, despite 
the decrees of Alexios I (see above, n. 154). 

18” Ed. Demetrakopoulos, Bibliotheca ecclesiastica, pp. 270-1; Nicholas of Methone, Refu- 
tation, ed. Angelou, pp. xvii-xviii. 

18 Geo. Tor., pp. 168, 175-9; cf. p. 181 and PG, 140, col. 152, for Tornikes’ statement of 
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genos were patriarchal deacons.? Writing to the Metropolitan of 
Athens, George Bourtzes, Tornikes recounted how he had almost 
been lynched by the 'rude mass of the clergy of Hagia Sophia' when 
he had objected to their proposal to economise on the funeral expen- 
ses of the Patriarch Theodotos. Their ringleader had been 'the most 
ignoble Panteugenos’,!” who, to add to his former blasphemies, had 
alleged that the dead patriarch's black and withered hand was a sign 
of Bogomilism (as he knew from many Bogomil corpses that he had 
exhumed), and proof that the ordinations it had performed were 
invalid. When Tornikes' protest was reported to him, he accused 
Tornikes himself of being a Bogomil, undeterred by Tornikes' threat 
to use his connections with the Metropolitan of Athens and the lat- 
ter's influential brothers.'?! 

We have no trace of Panteugenos before 1154, but given that he 
was over sixty in 1157,'” it is reasonable to conclude that he had long 
been a political and intellectual force in the Great Church. Elsewhere I 
have suggested that he may have been the model for ‘Bagoas’, the 
villain of a piece of courtroom drama composed by Nikephoros 
Basilakes in 1157, but set in 1147, in the aftermath of the deposition of 
Kosmas II.?? ‘Bagoas’ is portrayed as a base-born, semi-barbarian, 
homosexual priest of the Great Church; he is alleged to have hounded 
Kosmas, both before and after the latter's deposition, with accusa- 
tions of impiety, in a way that strongly recalls the incident reported 
by Tornikes. Even if 'Bagoas' is not inspired by Panteugenos, the fact 
that Basilakes, himself a leading protagonist in the doctrinal contro- 
versy of 1155-7, was moved in the context of this controversy to recall 
the intrigues surrounding the downfall of Kosmas is a good indica- 
tion that the two episodes were connected. It is worth noting, too, 
that Nicholas of Methone, who attacked the opponents of Nicholas 
Mouzalon, also came out strongly against Panteugenos in 1156." In 


18 Geo. Tor., pp. 205-19. 

19 Tod dvevyeveotatou IIavrevyévov: a play on Panteugenos' name, which means 
‘all noble’. 

191 One of these brothers was the protokouropalates and phylax Elias Bourtzes, who was 
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both cases, he inveighed against the philosophical ingenuity on 
which his adversaries prided themselves. While this was something 
of a topos in ecclesiastical debate, and Nicholas himself, like George 
Tornikes, was perfectly well educated, both men tended to value faith 
over intellect in a way which contrasts with both Basilakes and Pan- 
teugenos.'® It is hard to escape, even if it is hard to substantiate, the 
impression that the constant destabilising factor in the Great Church 
from 1143 to 1157 was the restless ambition and intrigue of a small 
group of deacons incited by the powerful intellect of Soterichos Pan- 
teugenos. At all events, his removal marked the beginning of a more 
settled period in ecclesiastical politics. When the emperor next inter- 
vened, it was on his own initiative, and for reasons of foreign policy. 

The disrupted, intrigue-ridden patriarchates of the period 1143-57 
present an unedifying spectacle of a Church incapable of resolving its 
own crises, and therefore inviting the emperor to develop an inter- 
ventionist role which he might not otherwise have sought for himself. 
But they do not reflect any professional decline on the part of the 
Byzantine clergy. If anything, the crises of this period are sympto- 
matic of the extent to which the cathedral clergy, especially its more 
intellectual members, had gained in professional self-confidence 
since Alexios' reign. The heresy trials of the 1140s were directed 
against monks and provincial bishops who were social and cultural 
outsiders to the ecclesiastical elite of the capital. It is highly significant 
that during the patriarchate of Michael II (1143-6) the Synod 
authorised the burning of Bogomils without reference to the secular 
authority:'* a far cry from the days when Alexios had proved himself 
more zealous than his clergy by bringing Basil the Bogomil to trial and 
execution. Similarly, the doctrinal controversy of 1155—7 was a far cry 
from the trial of John Italos, even though both ended in intellectual 
repression by the state. In 1082 the conservative victory was 
predetermined by the emperor, and the victim was a layman on the 
fringes of the ecclesiastical establishment; in 1155-7, the conserva- 
tives had to lobby hard and long to persuade the emperor to defeat an 
internal takeover of the Great Church by an entrenched, vociferous 
intellectual elite which had got used to having its own way. 

If the Church needed the emperor to resolve its internal disputes, 
the emperor needed the Church to recognise his position and provide 
stable, supportive backing for a foreign policy which required him to 
spend long periods of time away from Constantinople. Manuel's 
1 Darrouzés, introduction to Geo. Tor., pp. 129-31; Nicholas of Methone, ed. 
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début in the role of ecclesiastical epistemonarches ~ defined as such in 
ecclesiastical, not imperial, documents — must be seen in the context 
of his uneasy relationship with his brother Isaac, and the interna- 
tional crisis precipitated by the fall of Edessa. That his policy at this 
stage was essentially one of appeasement is confirmed by the 
evidence for his extraordinary generosity to religious institutions 
from 1143 to 1158.!” At his accession he made a large donation to the 
Great Church and raised the income of its clergy.!?? In February 1144, 
he issued a chrysobull exempting priests throughout the empire from 
a whole range of supplementary taxes.!?? In July 1146, he issued a 
chrysobull ordering that the monasteries of Constantinople and its 
environs should be given the benefit of doubts arising from minor 
discrepancies in their legal titles to land.” Over the next twelve 
years, he followed this with three similar privileges: for all episcopal 
churches (February 1148),?! for the Great Church of Constantinople 
(August 1153), and again for the monasteries of Constantinople 
(March 1158).7° It would be difficult to argue for a close and precise 
chronological or causal connection between these measures and 
Manuel's interventions in Church affairs. However, there is an inter- 
esting symmetry in the fact that the chrysobulls of 1148, 1153 and 
1158 all came in the settled periods following the three main crises. 
The beneficiaries of these chrysobulls were all directly involved in 
ecclesiastical politics — the monasteries less obviously so than the 
bishoprics and the Great Church, but they influenced public opinion, 
and they produced four of the patriarchs between 1143 and 1158. 
Moreover, the documents, like the politics, were out of the ordinary, 
as the canonist Balsamon clearly recognised when he decided to 
reproduce the three chrysobulls virtually in full. In all three, the 
emperor went out of his way, not merely to improve the economic 
condition of the Church, but also to enhance its juridical status in 
relation to civil authority. In the chrysobull of 1158, he went so far as 
to make it an offence to quibble with a monastery’s right to a property 
that it held, with or without written title. ‘In the same way that the 
fisc does not take issue with itself, so the holy monasteries . . . are not 
to be investigated by any agent of the fisc, whether his justification is 
right or wrong.’ 

197 See, in general, Svoronos, 'Rescrit inédit’; Papagianne, Tá oixovopuxd, pp. 271ff. 
193 Kinn., p. 33; Chon., p. 49. 
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Yet in the same document Manuel sounded a note of warning. The 
monasteries were not to add to their properties, and if any one of 
them should perpetrate any deceit or fraud with regard to its hold- 
ings, it would forfeit all the advantages it enjoyed from this and the 
previous chrysobull. The emperor was no longer disposed to pretend 
that religious institutions were above suspicion of sharp practice, and 
he wanted to remind them that they were not above the law - his law. 
He might still make gracious exception for individual institutions, as 
when, in May 1160, he granted the monastery of the Virgin Eleousa at 
Stroumitza in Macedonia an annual payment of 30 nomismata from 
local tax-receipts, waiving a recent ordinance which had put a stop to 
cash payments from tax receipts outside the capital.” But the excep- 
tion shows that the rules were changing. It was possibly in September 
1159 that Manuel issued another ordinance forbidding the alienation 
of imperial grants of immovable property, 'except to persons from the 
senate or the military register'.?" About the same time, Nicholas of 
Methone praised Manuel for the tax exemption which he had granted 
the clergy, but added discreetly that the good work still had to be 
completed.?99 

Manuel's change of direction in 1158 is apparent, above all, from a 
chrysobull which he issued in November of that year, annulling all 
imperial acts which he had previously issued contrary to the law. 
Although religious institutions are not specifically mentioned, there 
can be no doubt that this was an 'anti-charter', enabling the emperor 
to revoke his earlier chrysobulls in which he had effectively condoned 
the illegal possession of land, especially fiscal land, by churches and 
monasteries. The document represents a clear shift in ideological 
standpoint: whereas the earlier chrysobulls start from the principle 
that the emperor will win divine favour by favouring the priests and 
monks who are his mediators with God, the "Novel' of 1158 takes the 
line that the emperor's divine duty is to put Justice above all else. In 
this, as in other respects, it points the way to the three Novels of 1166 
on court business and murder, each of which begins with a long 
prooemium explaining why Justice is at risk and has to be done. Two 
of the Novels come very close to blaming the Church for the obstruc- 
tion to Justice that is caused by the proliferation of public holidays, 
when the courts are in recess, and by the abuse of the asylum 
accorded to murderers in the church of Hagia Sophia. In both texts, 
the emperor clearly implies that his sense of justice has moved him to 
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take an initiative which could, and perhaps should, have come from 
the patriarch and Synod. The emperor's intention to show his superi- 
ority over the Church comes across even more clearly in two other 
texts of the legislative package of 1166. The Novel extending the 
prohibition on marriage between affines was ostensibly issued to 
confirm a synodal decision on a problem of canon law raised by the 
Metropolitan of Athens, Nicholas Hagiotheodorites (the brother of 
the then mesazon). But it undoubtedly, as we have seen, served 
Manuel's political purposes, and its tone is distinctly patronising. 
Manuel commends the patriarch and bishops for having submitted 
their canonical! decision for his approval, 'carefully respecting our 
majesty's epistemonarchical rights’. Thus the title of epistemonarches is 
no longer one with which a grateful Church honours an obliging 
emperor, but one which he considers his inherent right.??? 

But the Novel of 1166 which most clearly reveals Manuel's change 
of attitude to the Church is the famous 'Conciliar Edict’ in which he 
decreed his solution to the next and most vexed doctrinal controversy 
of his reign, that over the interpretation of Christ's statement 'The 
Father is greater than I’. This document, which was circulated widely 
throughout the empire and writ large on the wall of Hagia Sophia, in 
red letters on white marble plaques, is well known for its pretensions 
to old imperial grandeur.?'? Less attention has been paid to the fact of 
its promulgation, which marked a significant departure from 
Manuel's practice in the previous Christological controversy, when 
he had been content to leave the official pronouncement to the 
patriarch and Synod. For, despite superficial similarities, the contro- 
versy of 1166 was ofa very different order from its predecessor. From 
Kinnamos and the Latin sources it emerges that the dispute started 
not in the Church but in the palace, and that Manuel brought it before 
the Synod in order to vindicate his own contentious point of view, or 
rather that of his friend Hugo Eteriano.?" It was a question not of 
breaking a recalcitrant clerical minority, but of converting a reluctant 
majority, including, at one point, the patriarch; there were unofficial 
meetings in private houses, some of them belonging to court 
magnates, and there was even talk of subjecting the emperor to 
anathema. Naturally, the official synodal record, the Ekthesis, does 
not reveal the full extent of the opposition.?? But reading between its 


209 Ed. Macrides, pp. 118-20, 122-4, 140ff, 156-8; JGR, I, pp. 408-10; see above, p. 214. 
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lines, one realises that the emperor had to work hard to impose his 
idea of Orthodoxy, and he imposed it by legislation because two 
synodal sessions in his new throne room in the Great Palace, the first 
(2 March) attended by over twenty secular dignitaries and the second 
(6 March) by no less than forty-seven, failed to produce the unanimity 
he required.?? And there is no need to read between the lines in order 
to appreciate that Manuel initiated and dominated the proceedings to 
a much greater extent than in his encounter with Soterichos Panteu- 
genos. The Ekthesis is encomiastic to the point that imperial panegyric 
is not merely an element but the very framework of the documen- 
tation. Manuelis repeatedly and extravagantly lauded for his divinely 
inspired wisdom. He formulates Orthodox doctrine; he prepares the 
dossier of Patristic citations; he frames the legislation; finally, he 
shows his philanthropy by 'advising' the Synod to deal leniently with 
the outspoken Metropolitan of Nicaea. We need not suspect that the 
author of the Ekthesis, presumably the chartophylax John Hagio- 
phlorites, exceeded his brief: its encomiastic excesses are fully con- 
sistent with the pretensions of the Edict. We can also be sure that the 
brief was not dictated by spontaneous gratitude at the triumph of 
Orthodoxy. The triumph was the emperor's. The formula agreed by 
the Synod was solemnly added to the Synodikon of the Great 
Church; on the Sunday of Orthodoxy, the emperor, wearing his 
crown, entered the sanctuary of Hagia Sophia in the company of the 
three patriarchs, and laid the tome containing the additions on the 
altar. It was then read out, and all the bishops elect had to add the 
following words to their profession of faith: 


I embrace and I confess concerning our Lord's statement in the Holy Gospels 
that ‘The Father is greater than I’ the teaching handed down by the holy 
Fathers, and clarified by the pious Tome issued at the divinely inspired 
consent of our powerful and holy basileus and emperor, the Purple-born 
Manuel Komnenos: that is, that our Lord Jesus Christ made this statement 
with respect to His created and circumscribed nature, in which He 
suffered.?* 


The Ekthesis was meant to be conclusive, but more was to come. 
The canonist Theodore Balsamon later noted that ‘many monks and 
clerics were punished for their opposition'.?? On 24 January 1168, the 
deacon Basil Pediadites was dismissed for writing ‘verses . . . full of 
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impiety against the divine and sacred dogma'.?é Early in 1170, 
Manuel presided over two Synods, convoked, in the colourful 
metaphor of the official record, to destroy the deadly sting in the tail 
of the poisonous reptile which the God-crowned emperor had 
previously slain. The first Synod, on 3o January, met to consider the 
case of Constantine, Metropolitan of Corfu, a prominent member of 
the original opposition who had retracted in 1166, but on the death of 
the Patriarch Luke Chrysoberges (winter 1169-70) denounced the 
latter as a heretic.?" The second Synod, on 18 February, examined 
John Eirenikos, abbot of the monastery of Batalas on the mountain of 
Boradion near the Bosphoros. Eirenikos, who had also opposed the 
dogma of 1166 from the beginning, was reported to have said that it 
would ‘not turn out for the good of those who had authorised it’. A 
search of his writings in his cell turned up a tract entitled 'Apology to 
the Synod on the Gospel statement "The Father is greater than I” ': 


What could be more reprobate or insolent? Who did he think he was, and 
whence did he teach and write these things, stupidly indeed appointing 
himself a self-ordained teacher? Did he perhaps think of himself as a New 
Moses, supposedly sent from Mount Boradion as if from Mount Sinai as 
God's latest spokesman??? 


Both men were convicted and deposed. They were not as isolated as 
the synodal record makes them appear. Balsamon later noted that the 
Synod ‘lawfully deposed various men in holy orders who had merely 
seen the writings of the late heretic Eirenikos, and neither proclaimed 
them nor condemned them'. One of these men may have been the 
later Patriarch Michael Autoreianos, who was deprived of his dia- 
conate "by imperial and synodal order', in which the then protasekretis 
Constantine Mesarites was instrumental.?^? The continuing opposi- 
tion to imperial Orthodoxy, and the continued intervention of the 
emperor in enforcing this, confirm that the emperor was being at least 
as controversial as the ‘heretics’. The controversy, indeed, lasted long 
after Manuel's death.??? 

Why was Manuel so keen to impose ~ and be seen to impose - his 
will on the Church? It was partly a matter of natural development. He 
had gained confidence over the years, to the point that he now took 
the Church at its flattering word, and was ready to act the part of 
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epistemonarches without being invited. With greater confidence had 
come greater intolerance of anything that smacked of political opposi- 
tion, especially after the conspiracy of 1159. What Kinnamos says 
about the private gatherings in noble houses where the clergy spoke 
of anathematising the emperor suggests that Manuel was afraid of 
religious dissent playing into the hands of factious imperial relatives. 
Two of those relatives, Alexios Kontostephanos and the latter's 
brother-in-law Nikephoros Bryennios, are said to have sympathised 
with Demetrios of Lampe in 1166, and it may not be coincidence that 
Alexios Axouch and Andronikos fell foul of the emperor in the fol- 
lowing year.” 

At the same time, Manuel no longer regarded theology as a distrac- 
tion from diplomacy and war, but treated it as central to his personal 
and political interests. This is clear above all from the Sacred Arsenal, 
the book in which, at Manuel's request, the megas droungarios 
Andronikos Kamateros collected, in the early to mid 1170s, all the 
Patristic authorities supporting the arguments that the emperor had 
used in two debates with representatives of the Roman and 
Armenian Churches respectively.?? Both groups of citations are pre- 
ceded by texts of the debates. Whether or not these are exact tran- 
scripts, they clearly show that by the 1170s Manuel was using his 
disputational talents in the negotiations for Christian unity which 
were vital to his foreign policy at the time. It emerges, moreover, 
from Kamateros' preface to the volume, and from another preface in 
iambic verse added by the kouropalates George Skylitzes, that the 
debates reproduced in the Sacred Arsenal were not the only ones of 
their kind. Manuel had also held disputes with German and Sicilian 
bishops, and with Islamic theologians. No less significant than the 
fact of this theological diplomacy is the fact that Manuel wanted to 
follow it up with publication of the relevant Patristic apparatus, and 
that he entrusted the publication not to a churchman but to his own 
‘justice minister’. Andronikos Kamateros, as we have already seen, 
played a leading part in Manuel's ecclesiastical policy during the 
11708. His responsibility for the Sacred Arsenal invites the supposition 
that Manuel's increasingly overbearing attitude to the Church, and 
self-confidence in doctrinal matters, had much to do with the secular 
personnel who advised him and spoke or acted for him in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. It is interesting to note that the name of George Skylitzes, 
the other figure associated with the Sacred Arsenal, also turns up in 
other ecclesiastical contexts. In the Ekthesis of 1166, he is named as the 
intermediary through whom Manuel advised the Synod to deal 
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leniently with the Metropolitan of Nicaea.?? Three years later, he 
composed an Akolouthia for the translation from Ephesos to Con- 
stantinople of the stone on which Christ's body had been laid after it 
had been taken down from the Cross; Manuel himself walked in the 
procession that brought the relic from the Boukoleon harbour to the 
Pharos church of the Great Palace.?* There is no evidence that 
Skylitzes was more than an imperial secretary while Manuel was 
alive. But his role in shaping and publicising Manuel's religious 
policy may have been more considerable than his official position 
indicates. He appears to have been related through his wife to the 
abbot of the Mangana monastery, Chariton, who became patriarch in 
1178.75 

In its combination of official documentation, patristic florilegium, 
and imperial encomium, the Sacred Arsenal clearly belongs to the same 
tradition as the Ekthesis of 1166. It may provide the clue to the con- 
cerns which led Manuel to take such a strong stand in ‘The Father is 
greater than I’ controversy. It raises the suspicion that in his dealings 
with his own clergy, as in his dealings with foreign theologians, 
Manuel was ultimately concerned to impress the Christian world, 
and especially the Latin world, as the ruler of Christian unity. This 
suspicion is confirmed by the fact that the Orthodoxy which Manuel 
enforced in 1166 was essentially the point of view that Hugo Eteriano 
had argued in the palace debates with Demetrios of Lampe.” It is 
true that Hugo had no time for the Synod, and the Ekthesis does not 
even mention him. This does not mean, however, that Manuel’s 
ulterior motive in calling the Synod and issuing the Edict was not to 
vindicate Hugo, whom he clearly trusted, perhaps excessively, as his 
main adviser on relations with the Papal Curia. Certain features of the 
Edict - the claim to Constantine's inheritance in the intitulatio, and the 
flattering reference to St Peter in the opening lines of the prooemium 
- were undoubtedly made for western consumption. One other 
Novel in the legislative package of 1166 which betrays a strong con- 
cern with foreign policy is that on marriage prohibition. As we have 
already seen in another context, this was not the last time that 
Manuel tinkered with the Church's legislation on the subject, and 
there is reason to believe that the purpose of the tinkering was not 
only to smooth the way for specific marriage alliances with Latin 
dynasties, but also, and perhaps primarily, to bring Byzantium in 
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general line with Latin practice." It is instructive to recall the 
emperor's words to the patriarch on this subject in 1172: we must not, 
he says, condemn the Latins indiscriminately, but recognise their 
good points, and accept our own share of responsibility for the 
schism. It is equally instructive to note the patriarch's reply: the 
Latins, he says, are a separate issue, which he will get round to 
dealing with in due course. "When we have constructed a threefold 
sling [i.e. from the Orthodox doctrine of the Trinity], we shall find no 
lack of stones to check our assailants and make them bow to Truth’; 
the Latin Church wielded the sword which created the schism, and 
let the emperor not forget it.??* 

This difference of opinion between emperor and patriarch is strik- 
ingly reminiscent of the famous Dialogue attributed to them, and it 
suggests that, although the dialogue may never have taken place, the 
sentiments it voices were real enough.?? Even if the text is, as Dar- 
rouzeés believes, a thirteenth-century fabrication, its author knew 
what he was doing when he portrayed Manuel Komnenos as the 
prototype of the pro-Latin emperor trying, for political reasons, to 
foist or force union on an unwilling clergy. There is no simpler or 
better explanation for the more authoritarian style of intervention in 
Church government which Manuel adopted after 1165. The explana- 
tion fits two further examples of this intervention. The imperial pro- 
stagma of 1173 ordering provincial bishops back to their sees has the 
same lofty didactic tone as the Novels of 1166.?? Issued at a time 
when negotiations with the Papacy were still in the balance, it gave 
Manuel a distinct moral advantage over his critics in the Synod, while 
also allowing him to isolate them from each other and from the 
patriarch. At the end of his reign, the emperor put pressure on the 
episcopate, now led by the highly respected patriarch Theodosios 
Boradiotes (1179-83), to alter the catechism for converts from Islam; 
this move coincided, as we have seen, with approaches by the 
Turkish sultan to the western emperor and the Pope.?! 

In none of this, however, did Manuel make himself as unpopular 
with the Church as Michael Palaiologos was to do a century later. The 
Sacred Arsenal shows that in public debate, at least, he did not deviate 
from the Orthodox line on the Filioque and the Papal primacy. The 
Patriarch Michael, for his part, was deeply courteous, if unbending, 
in his correspondence with the Pope (1173).?? Eustathios’ orations to 
the Patriarch (1173) emphasise at least the appearance of a good 
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working relationship with the emperor.?? They reveal, moreover, 
that Michael had been the emperor's leading spokesman in 'The 
Father is greater than I’ controversy. Although the controversy was 
probably connected with the union issue, Michael, like others, was 
clearly able to separate them in his own conscience.?* The overall 
impression of his relationship with the emperor is one of a will to co- 
operate and to present a united front, such as they presented in their 
joint commission to the chartophylax Theodore Balsamon to investi- 
gate and comment on the corpus of canon law.” 

Here it is important to observe that Manuel's more ‘caesaropapist’ 
later years saw none of the patriarchal abdications and depositions 
that had marked the first decade of the reign. Between 1156 and 1180 
there were four patriarchs, of whom all ended their lives in office, and 
two - Luke Chrysoberges and Michael 'Anchialos' — held it for a total 
of twenty-one years. This improved survival rate cannot be put down 
solely to greater patriarchal subservience. The patriarchates of Luke 
and Michael account for almost half of the known synodal acts of the 
period from the abdication of the Patriarch Kosmas I (May 1081) to 
that of Theodosios (September 1183). Admittedly, many of these acts 
belong to ‘The Father is greater than I’ dossier, and thus represent 
imperial rather than patriarchal initiatives. But many more are known 
because Theodore Balsamon cites them as 'case law' of canonical 
decisions. One suspects that he tended to cite those cases that he 
remembered personally, and rarely bothered to look up the records of 
patriarchates before his time. Still, it says much for the vitality of 
Church government under Luke and Michael that their incumbencies 
provided Balsamon with so much material to draw on.” 

It also says much for the state of the Church towards the end and in 
the aftermath of Manuel's reign that this period produced a canonist 
of the stature of Balsamon. There was no lack of canonists in twelfth- 
century Constantinople, and Balsamon was closely preceded by at 
least two distinguished commentators, Alexios Aristenos and John 
Zonaras, to the latter of whom he was much indebted. Yet Balsamon 
stands apart from his predecessors in ways which provide a useful 
measure of Manuel's impact on ecclesiastical government.??? 

In terms of method, Balsamon unquestionably represents an 
advance on earlier commentators. He is not content with clarifying or 
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summarising a canon, but plays and wrestles with it. He constantly 
engages his reader in dialogue; he poses questions and presents alter- 
natives before venturing an opinion, which he not infrequently 
revises at a later point. He is profoundly aware that times have 
changed since the age of the Councils when the canons were pro- 
mulgated. So indeed is Zonaras, who happened to be an accom- 
plished historian. But Balsamon refers to the difference between past 
and present more consistently than Zonaras, and he is readier to 
discuss the relevance of canons to present realities, about which he 
generally takes a more positive view.” He reflects, and often 
explicitly mentions, the climate of debate in which canonical inter- 
pretations were formulated and decisions reached by the Synod.?? 
Had later commentators built on his method of treating these deci- 
sions as a body of 'case law', Byzantine canon law could have become 
as professional and specialised a discipline as it was becoming in the 
West. 

In the substance of his interpretations, however, it is less obvious 
that Balsamon marks a step forward for Byzantine canon law. Indeed, 
viewed from the perspective of ecclesiastical liberation, which, as we 
have seen, some Byzantine reformers in the eleventh century had 
shared with reformist churchmen in the West, he might seem to mark 
a retreat. Zonaras was in the line of the eleventh-century canonists, 
like Niketas of Ankyra, who felt uncomfortable about imperial inter- 
vention in Church affairs, and maintained a clear distinction between 
canon law and civil legislation, quoting the latter only when it was 
needed to reinforce or supplement the former. Balsamon, by contrast, 
seems to be the emperor's man through and through. A palace official 
could hardly have done more to assert and justify imperial preroga- 
tives over the Church. Balsamon notoriously quotes more imperial 
laws than synodal decisions. Justinian, Leo VI and Alexios I are 
invoked with the Fathers of the Seven Holy and Ecumenical Councils 
on an equal or even superior footing, for where nomos and kanon 
conflict, it is nomos that wins. Balsamon readily accepts that the 
emperor is an epistemonarches who can judge an erring patriarch; ‘we 
have seen this happen in practice at various times'.?? Against those 
who argued that the emperor could enter the sanctuary only to leave 
a gift, Balsamon rejoins: 


This does not seem right to me. For the emperors who appoint patriarchs by 
invocation of the Holy Spirit, and are anointed [christoi] of the Lord, enter the 
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holy sanctuary without hindrance whenever they wish, and they come and 
bless the people with the candles, just like bishops. In the nineteenth book of 
the Jewish Antiquities of Flavius Josephus one finds an imperial signature 
which reads thus: ‘Tiberius Claudius Caesar, Augustus, Germanicus, ponti- 
fex maximus [GexLEgeds uéyvovoc], appointed consul by popular power for 
the second time’. Since the emperor of the day is the Lord's anointed through 
the unction of kingship, and Christ our God is proclaimed, among other 
things, high priest, the emperor is rightly adorned with high priestly graces. 


Contrast this with Zonaras' explanation of the canon in question 
(Quinisext 69): ‘Those who gave the emperor this privilege 
emphasised his power and authority, as if apologising for them- 
selves, and all but saying that not even he, since he is a layman, 
ought to enter the sanctuary, but this was given to him because of his 
power and authority.^?*! 

Balsamon argues the equivalence, or indeed superiority, of 
emperors to bishops in his repeated contention that emperors can 
appoint monks and ordain clerics to civil functions. 'If episcopal 
permit can do this, so, all the more, can the imperial power which 
appoints bishops' - he cites the examples of the metropolitans of Side 
and Neokaisareia, who held high ministerial office under Michael VII 
Doukas. 'If the local bishop can do this, so all the more can the 
emperor, who is not obliged to follow the canons ... and thus he 
appoints patriarchs and bishops even without election.’ 

On the question of who had the right to change the status of 
bishoprics, Zonaras followed Niketas of Ankyra, but Balsamon came 
down firmly in favour of patriarchal centralisation and the imperial 
prerogative. He quotes with approval the relevant prostagma of Alex- 
ios I. In another instance, commenting on canon 17 of Chalcedon, 
which enjoined that in the case of a city founded or refounded by the 
emperor, 'the order of ecclesiastical dioceses should follow civil and 
public norms', Balsamon concludes as follows: 'Note from the present 
canon that emperors can remove ecclesiastical privileges. For if it is 
permissible for them to decree on the subject of dioceses, for the sake 
of the cities founded by them, all the more, it seems to me, should 
they promote a bishopric to a metropolis, and ordain the appoint- 
ments of abbots, and have power to order other things of this kind.' 
Again, Balsamon's eagerness to give the emperor the benefit of all 
doubt is thrown into relief by the words which Zonaras attributes to 
the Fathers of the Council: they allow the ecclesiastical order to follow 
imperial decrees, 'because we are not able to stand up to imperial 


power’ .28 
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Balsamon's attitude to private churches and their lay patrons can 
also be seen as symptomatic of a reaction against the reforming trends 
of the eleventh century. He refers to Leo VI's Novels relaxing earlier 
restrictions on the celebration of liturgies and baptisms in private 
chapels, but he does not mention the attempt by the Patriarch Alexios 
Stoudites (1028) to check the abuses to which this relaxation had led, 
and to restore to local bishops a degree of control over the clergy and 
the ecclesiastical wealth of their dioceses.?* He shows no sympathy 
for the main project of the eleventh-century reformers, the abolition 
of grants of monasteries to laymen. Against the reforming Tome of 
the Patriarch Sisinnios, he approvingly quotes the contrary legislation 
which the next patriarch, Sergios II, had issued in accordance with 
the wishes of Basil II. Balsamon added that his own commentary 
would suffice for his readers 'to pay no attention to the writings of the 
late Patriarch John of Antioch, which argued against the granting of 
monasteries to individuals, and called that practice impiety’. 

But it is not that Balsamon was content with low moral and spiritual 
standards, or failed to defend the professional interests of church- 
men. He strongly disapproved of certain well-established customs; 
thus he condemns the prevalence of simony (which could not have 
prevailed without imperial consent), and the way in which certain 
churches in Constantinople allowed laymen to enter their sanctu- 
aries." He is uncompromising in his view that sacred property is 
inalienable.” He denies that monasteries and sacristies can be 
bought and sold: only the rights to them are transferable.” He 
deplores the fact that ecclesiastical 'benefices' - both clerical landhold- 
ings belonging to provincial bishoprics, and offices attached to two 
churches in Constantinople — have passed by inheritance into lay 
hands.?? He believes in a strong ecclesiastical hierarchy. He con- 
stantly upholds the authority of bishops in the spiritual affairs of their 
dioceses,” while at the same time making the very most of the 
exceptional rights acquired by the Patriarch of Constantinople - his 
position as Bishop of New Rome, which makes him the equal of the 
Pope and therefore entitled to all the privileges accorded by the Dona- 
tion of Constantine;?! his exemption, which he shares with the Arch- 
bishop of Carthage, from the rule forbidding bishops to employ 
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clerics from other dioceses;*? and his customary right to authorise 
stavropegia, foundations in other dioceses directly subject to his 
jurisdiction.” He clearly agrees in principle that clerics should not 
engage in secular occupations or be tried in secular courts, and if he 
allows emperors to make exceptions, he does not allow them to 
change the rules.?** In some instances, he applies the rules in all their 
uncomfortable severity. He will not countenance mixed bathing, even 
where the bathers are husband and wife.* He will not accept the 
argument that clerics may attend the Hippodrome now that the spec- 
tacles on offer have been purged of the violence and indecency that 
obtained at the time when the canons were promulgated.” He uses a 
contemporary synodal decision to demonstrate that bishops cannot 
with impunity move their residence to a more flourishing town in 
their diocese.”*’ Finally, he never fails to point out where the Latins 
are guilty of uncanonical behaviour.?*? 

Balsamon evidently took great pride in the Church and the clergy 
to which he belonged. How then are we to explain his ‘unreformed’ 
attitude to the secular establishment? Career opportunism and pro- 
fessional pragmatism undoubtedly played their part, along with the 
rhetorical ability to argue both sides of the case. ‘The tools of rhetoric 
and oikonomia, used by both Church and State, were the great level- 
lers of the differences between nomos and kanon.’? But it is not 
impossible that Balsamon genuinely subscribed to the rhetoric propa- 
gated by both Church and State in the late twelfth century. As 
chartophylax of Constantinople, he identified with that section of the 
clergy, and that conception of the Church, which had benefited from 
the strong imperial intervention of Alexios I. Thus he could accept 
that Church reform coincided with imperial revival, that the liberty of 
the Church was linked to the autocracy of the pious and orthodox 
Christ-loving emperor, as exemplified by Manuel Komnenos. 

In support of this explanation, three points can be made. First, 
Manuel himself was far from indifferent to the Church's welfare. He 
insisted on filling vacancies to episcopal sees under Muslim control, 
and provided allowances to support the bishops-elect: 


in order that the right pertaining to those churches and to the empire might 
eternally be preserved, since he by no means gave up on their restoration to 
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Christian hands. At the same time, he in no way assented to bishops being 
elected to lowly villages, but rather was angry at those who were thus elec- 
ted, since this was an insult to the episcopal dignity.” 


Manuel also showed a strong commitment to reform monastic life by 
state paternalism. The best-known example of this paternalism is the 
monastery which he founded at Kataskepe near the Black Sea. From 
Choniates it is clear that Manuel’s motive in making this foundation 
was not to set up yet another imperial and dynastic oikos in the 
tradition of the Pantokrator, but to create an alternative model to 
these and other recent foundations, whose monks he regarded as 
Spiritually corrupt, ‘whited sepulchres’, devoid of real ascetic zeal. 
Kataskepe had built-in safeguards against the prevalent corruption: it 
was well away from the fleshpots of Constantinople, and its monks 
were free from business cares, because they had no endowments to 
administer, but received their sustenance from the imperial treasury. 
But Kataskepe was not the only community which reflected Manuel's 
reforming ideas. As Eustathios of Thessalonica observed in his 
funeral oration, Manuel also differed from earlier emperors in the 
importance which he attached to restoring old monasteries, as 
opposed to founding new ones. In restoring them, moreover, he did 
not allow the name of the original founder to be forgotten. Only one 
of these restorations can be identified for certain: the monastery of St 
Mokios, originally established by Basil II at what had formerly been a 
public church. But it is possible that Eustathios was also thinking of 
monasteries restored through the agency of the imperial mystikos. The 
mystikos certainly had special responsibility for looking after religious 
institutions in distress; as head of the treasury and imperial pay- 
master, he almost certainly was responsible for administering the 
subsidies which supported the monks of Kataskepe. Not only, there- 
fore, did the emperor provide the initiative and the finance for 
monastic reform, but the key figure in its administration was the 
official whom we have already mentioned as a prime illustration, and 
possibly a major creation, of autocratic government under the 
Komnenoi.?*! 

Second, it is clear that Manuel's views on monastic reform 
coincided with a consensus of high-minded public opinion. His 
diagnosis of the problem is echoed not only by Balsamon and 
Eustathios, but by three other twelfth-century writers — the scholar 
John Tzetzes, the abbot Gregory of Oxeia, ‘Ptochoprodromos’ - who 
complain about the laxity, hypocrisy and greed of contemporary 
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monks, as well as their conspicuous public profile.” The emperor's 
remedy was perhaps hard for the Church to swallow: Eustathios, in 
praising Manuel for the foundation of Kataskepe, does not praise the 
monastery's lack of endowed income. However, Eustathios did 
approve of the measure which "blessed emperors of old' had devised 
in order to banish mundane business from the monastic life: the 
appointment of secular officials to act as breakwaters against the 
waves of worldly care.” Was Eustathios thinking only of emperors 
like Basil II, or was he also speaking from personal knowledge of 
monasteries which had flourished in his own day under the tutelage 
of the mystikos and other imperial officials? At all events, it is signifi- 
cant that Balsamon was not alone in rejecting John of Antioch's con- 
demnation of the charistike. And this was not the only ‘unreformed’ 
attitude which Eustathios and Balsamon had in common. The 
homilies in which Eustathios idealises Manuel I and Isaac II as imi- 
tators of Christ are the direct literary counterparts of the commen- 
taries in which Balsamon, writing under the same emperors, exalted 
the emperor as the supreme epistemonarches and high priest. Both 
authors clearly saw a natural affinity between episcopal and imperial 
authority.” 

For, thirdly, it is undeniable that the Comnenian period, and 
Manuel's reign in particular, was a relatively good time for the 
sacerdotal hierarchy. ‘For no-one is unaware that if the mercy of our 
mighty and holy emperor had not extended to the Great Church, as 
to everywhere else — in addition to the yearly allowance from the 
thrice-blessed holy emperor his grandfather — the number of the 
clergy would have been reduced to a very small figure because of 
straitened circumstances."?€ Elsewhere, Balsamon suggests that the 
main benefit was to provincial churches, 'for in the outer territories, 
because of the emperor's exemption of the clergy, there are more 
clergy than churches, while in the reigning city, most clergy are 
assigned not only to two, but even to three churches' ?6 This increase 
in the numbers of provincial clergy living off ecclesiastical landhold- 
ings (xAnotxata), for which they paid rent to the local bishop, worked 
to the advantage of the episcopate outside Constantinople; so too did 
Manuel's promotion of three or four sees to metropolitan rank. But 
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there is no evidence that the patriarch and cathedral clergy of Con- 
stantinople suffered greatly as a result. The numerical stagnation or 
diminution of the clergy attached to the Great Church would have 
made them, as individuals, financially better off, and the numbers 
involved are still impressive: 700 early in the century, 500 towards the 
end, probably not counting the supernumeraries (xeotoooí().?57 

As for the quality of the cathedral clergy, we have seen that Alex- 
ios' Reform Novel of 1107 envisaged, and probably helped to achieve, 
a rise in the general level of education. The purge of 1157 may have 
removed some of the best minds, but the staff of the Great Church 
remained proud of their intellectual profile as a group. The 
chartophylax Samuel Mavropous, writing in 1170, had this to say: 


In this sacred assembly of elders, there are living museums; fiery tongues; 
honeyed mouths; far-reaching and refined intellects; men who walk on air; 
men of lofty mind; minds of unmistakable purity, erupting in Etna-like 
craters, breathing fire from red-hot intellects - now displaying the gift of 
tongues, now exhibiting the wealth of interpretation, inasmuch as they speak 
the hidden things of the Wisdom of God. For indeed they clearly interpret 
things which are difficult to grasp. They fly high above the earth and rise to 
the third heaven on exalted concepts, and they ride its spheres. They are 
initiated concerning all that is beheld there; they are also expert in the natural 
philosophy of the middle spheres, those, that is, under the moon, which are 
composed of the four elements.” 


Those of the clergy who went on to become provincial bishops often 
took up their appointments with some reluctance, and when they did 
so they looked back with nostalgia on their apprenticeship in the 
Great Church, keeping in constant touch with the friends they had 
made then. At the same time, the best of them, men like Eustathios 
and Michael Choniates, threw themselves into their new duties with 
courage and devotion. We shall have more to say about their outlook 
in the next chapter. But it is important, at this point, to emphasise 
that the generation when Eustathios and Michael filled the sees of 
Thessalonica and Athens was a high point in the development of a 
professional esprit de corps among the clergy, forged in the service of 
the Great Church of Constantinople and favoured by the ecclesiastical 
policy of the Comnenian emperors. 

There was still, of course, a very powerful alternative in monasti- 
cism, which continued to produce bishops and patriarchs — six of the 
nine patriarchs of Constantinople during Manuel's reign were abbots. 
267 Papagianne, Tá oíxovojuxá, pp. 92ff, 186ff. The sees which Manuel raised to 
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There were also, inevitably, divisions of interest within the ranks of 
past and present clergy of Hagia Sophia - personal competition for 
appointments, bureaucratic rivalry between different departments of 
patriarchal administration, and the old antagonism between the dea- 
cons of the Great Church and the bishops of the Synod. The conflict- 
ing canonical opinions discussed by  Balsamon reflect these 
differences, as indeed do Balsamon's own arguments. Balsamon the 
Patriarch of Antioch in exile had different priorities from Balsamon 
the chartophylax of Constantinople. But on the whole, the sacerdotal 
hierarchy of Balsamon's generation is impressive for its solidarity, 
compared with the situation in Alexios' reign and Manuel's early 
years: the professional ethos of the cathedral clergy dominated and 
united, more than it divided or polarised, the late twelfth-century 
Byzantine Church. 

In this light, the patriarchate of Michael 'Anchialos' (1170-8) takes 
on particular significance. Michael was the patriarch who consecrated 
Eustathios as Metropolitan of Thessalonica, who promoted Balsamon 
to the office of chartophylax and commissioned his canon law com- 
mentary, and under whom Michael Choniates began his clerical 
career. It is clear, moreover, from several sources - not least the 
encomia which Eustathios and Michael Choniates addressed to him - 
that the patriarch's appointment was the culmination of a highly 
distinguished intellectual and administrative career which made him 
a paradigm of the professionalism we have been discussing.” He 
was most famous for having been 'consul of the philosophers' at the 
time of ‘The Father is greater than I’ controversy, in which he had, as 
we have seen, been a leading spokesman. But Michael had also held a 
succession of other offices: referendarios, sakelliou and protekdikos. The 
last of these offices had a particularly interesting history in the twelfth 
century. The protekdikos presided over a tribunal (the ekdikeion) of the 
ecclesiastical judges, the ekdikoi, whose job was principally to defend 
the interests of people who sought asylum in the Church from the 
civil authorities. Progressively, especially from the tenth century, the 
ekdikeion came to specialise in hearing confessions by murder 
suspects, to whom it then granted letters detailing the penances they 
had to perform, and requesting the authorities not to prosecute them. 
The Novel on homicide which Manuel issued in 1166 suggests that 
the privilege was being widely abused, and that the Church was 
granting immunity from prosecution not only to involuntary killers 
but also to wilful murderers; it also hints that the Church was grant- 
ing pardons prematurely - in effect, issuing indulgences. Manuel, as 
we have seen, had reasons to exaggerate the extent to which the 
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Great Church was becoming the killers' church. But there can be little 
doubt that the ekdikeion was the fastest growing area of patriarchal 
administration, and remained so after Manuel's legislation. By Janu- 
ary 1170, the protekdikos had been elevated above his former senior, 
the hieromnemon, to seventh place in the hierarchy of patriarchal offi- 
cials. That the elevation was recent, and perhaps as yet provisional, 
can be inferred from a passage where Balsamon, writing in the 1170s 
or 1180s, observes that it is wrong for a protekdikos to refuse promotion 
to the position of hieromnemon, ‘because of the unprofitability of this 
office’. As this comment indicates, however, the ekdikeion was acquir- 
ing an administrative importance, reflected in rising income from 
fees, which made the traditional ranking of the protekdikos anomalous. 
By 1191 he had risen to sixth place, and was counted, with his five 
superiors, in the elite of exokatakoiloi archontes. He was even threaten- 
ing to displace the chartophylax as the chief judicial delegate of the 
patriarch, and Balsamon felt moved to write a heated defence of the 
privileges of his former office, refuting the claims of its upstart 
rival.?7? 

The emergence of a ‘penitentiary’ in the Great Church of Constan- 
tinople, issuing 'indulgences' for a fee to petitioners from the prov- 
inces, and perhaps overriding the penances imposed by their local 
bishops, cannot but remind us of the increasingly centralised, spe- 
cialised, and venal bureaucracy of the Papal Curia in the twelfth 
century. A comparison between the patriarchal archontes and the 
papal cardinals may seem forced, but Balsamon, at least, was aware 
of the scope that it offered for enhancing the dignity of the 
chartophylax. He argued that if the Donation of Constantine invested 
the cardinals of Old Rome with the right to wear the insignia of 
worldly power, the chartophylax of New Rome was entitled by the 
same edict to ride the patriarch's horse wearing a white headdress 
(òðóvn), and ‘as a patriarchal cardinal his head should be crowned 
with the golden tiara, which is kept in the chartophylakeion’. Bal- 
samon's Byzantine obsession with ceremonial may seem to miss the 
real point of the Donation of Constantine: the transfer of imperial 
power to the Papacy. But the fact that he was prepared to use the 
Donation, as well as Alexios' Novel on the status of the chartophylax, 
to prove his point, shows that he saw imperial authority and legisla- 
tion as a means to an end that was not so different from the goal 
which the Reform Papacy had set itself. His priorities are summed up 
in his statement, 'As a Constantinopolitan par excellence, and a most 
vital part of the see of Constantinople, I desire and I pray that the 
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Patriarch of Constantinople may have all the privileges to which he 
aspires."7! 

What then was the overall effect of Comnenian autocracy, and in 
particular of Manuel's role as epistemonarches, on the development of 
the Byzantine Church? It seems to me that two contradictory answers 
to this question have been emerging in the course of the present 
survey, and indeed have long been implicit in scholarly literature. On 
the one hand, there is a case for arguing that Alexios and Manuel 
between them reversed or at least arrested the progress towards 
greater self-determination which the Church of Constantinople had 
made in the course of the eleventh century. Their constant interven- 
tion reaffirmed the Church's dependence on, identification with, and 
subservience to the state, in ways which recalled, or even surpassed, 
Justinian I, Leo VI and Basil II. This was as true of their benefactions 
as it was of their acts of repression. The pious foundations of Alexios 
and his family merely added to the number of religious oikoi which 
were effectively as imperial as they were ecclesiastical.?? The Com- 
nenian system of powerful princely oikoi perpetuated and streng- 
thened the opportunities for lay magnates to employ clerics as 
household clerks or estate managers, or to dispense political 
patronage through the monasteries of which they were ktetors. The 
role of the mystikos as a minister for ecclesiastical patronage recalls the 
sixth-century financial department with responsibility for new 
churches.?? The reforming ethos which Manuel sought to cultivate, 
and Eustathios and Balsamon to some extent shared, marked a return 
to values which had prevailed before the eleventh-century reform 
movement, for the policies which he favoured - a curb on the founda- 
tion and endowment of monasteries; administration of monastic 
wealth by lay patrons — had already been tried by Nikephoros II and 
Basil II and found wanting by the reforming churchmen of the 
eleventh century.?"* Those policies also happened to coincide with the 
financial and military interests of the state. Indeed, Manuel's 
monastic reform programme cannot be understood in isolation from 
his tendency in his later years, especially in the 1170s, to cut back on 
his earlier generosity to the Church.”” In addition to his prostaxis (of 
1159?) effectively forbidding soldiers and court officials to endow 
monasteries and churches with land which they had received from 
the emperor, he issued a series of prostagmata 'for the (re)interpre- 
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tation or complete annulment’ of his chrysobulls in favour of the 
monasteries. The most notable of these acts of annulment dates from 
June 1176, when Manuel was preparing his grand expedition against 
Konya, and therefore had urgent need both to increase his material 
resources and to win divine favour for his enterprise. What better 
way was there to achieve both ends than to reform the monasteries by 
depriving them of excess endowments? In general, imperial conces- 
sions to the Church seem insignificant when set against the evidence 
for imperial fiscal power. Imperial chrysobulls were occasional state- 
ments of good intention, but the armed rapacity of fiscal officials out 
to seize more than their due was an ever-present reality, capable of 
driving bishops into semi-permanent exile from their sees. Pious 
generosity sometimes worked to the state's advantage, as when Alex- 
ios I gave St Christodoulos and his monks the barren island of Patmos 
in exchange for their holdings on the fertile island of Kos, or when the 
same emperor remitted the tax arrears of the Metropolis of Naupak- 
tos, and granted it fiscal immunity, in return for 'many of the 
church's properties'.?7é 

Latin contemporaries found it easy to criticise the Greeks for their 
unreformed, secular treatment of holy orders. Leo Tuscus wrote dur- 
ing Manuel's reign:?” 


Their deacons who are eligible for promotion take wives, lest they lose their 
honours . . . Their priests in many places are men of blood, and kill with their 
consecrated hands; this I saw with my own eyes when following the emperor 
through Cappadocia [sic] and the Turkish regions.”” Depriving the priests of 
the honour due to them, they make them attend their (profane) feasts. On the 
slightest provocation, they afflict priests and clerics with punishments such 
as floggings as if they were pagans. And for a laugh, they biff their head- 
pieces with their fists . . . The Greek pontiffs should by right be condemned 
to the lot of Simon Magus, for they bestow churches on no-one without 
money ... They do not confer holy orders, which ought to be given free, 
unless their hands are loaded with metal. They do not perform burials in 
cemeteries, and only proceed if they receive money from whomsoever it may 
be. Their patriarchs and bishops and archimandrites ... are promoted to 
their exalted honours by laymen. 


This is polemic, but Balsamon would have had to agree with much of 
it. Simony and corruption were rife;?” priests and bishops in Asia 
Minor did take up arms and kill; bishops were victims of 
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unprovoked violence; patriarchs and bishops were promoted by 
the emperor; clerics were uncanonically judged in secular courts, and 
there was no Thomas Becket to protest.??? 

On the other hand, it may be argued that Comnenian autocracy 
neither did nor could retard the natural development of the Byzantine 
Church, but, if anything, helped it on its way. There was no going 
back to the days of Basil IL, in this or in any other aspect of govern- 
ment. Just as Comnenian autocracy built on the aristocratic structures 
which Basil II had failed to destroy, so it also built on the self-con- 
fidence which the Church had developed under Basil's successors. 
The emergence of the ‘patriarchal school’, the rising profile of the 
‘patriarchal cardinals’, and Balsamon's casebook of canon law in 
action, reflect the continued vitality of the Great Church under Com- 
nenian rule. Balsamon may have rejected the ‘liberationist’ ecclesi- 
ology of John of Antioch, but he could not ignore it. Indeed, as John 
Thomas has recognised, the mid twelfth-century reaction against 
monastic wealth and over-conspicuous monasticism shows how well 
the campaign against lay exploitation of monasteries had suc- 
ceeded.?* Institutions may not have changed, but consciousness had 
been raised, not least among lay founders of monasteries. There was 
still a basic difference in ethos and purpose between those 
monasteries which formed around the person of a saintly ascetic, and 
those which aristocrats established as material and spiritual exten- 
sions of their oikoi: establishments which would commemorate them 
on earth as well as in heaven, and perpetuate the complex of relation- 
ships and properties which had brought them honour in this life.*™ 
The aristocratic monastery remained a place for the founder and his 
kinsmen to retire on favourable terms, and for the preservation in 
trust of worldly estate which would otherwise have been divided 
among heirs and eroded by taxation. Yet from the 1080s, aristocratic 
founders began to build into their typika, or foundation charters, 
safeguards against exploitation, not only by the authorities, or by 
unknown charistikarioi, but also by their own kinsmen.?? They also 
modelled their typika on those of non-aristocratic foundations with 
high reputations for spiritual excellence. Gregory Pakourianos was 
inspired by the example of the monks at the monastery at ta Panagiou 
in Constantinople.” The Empress Eirene Doukaina and her son, the 
sebastokrator Isaac (II), drew heavily on the rigorous typikon of the 
suburban monastery of the Virgin Evergetis, of which Eirene's 
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brother, the monk Antonios (formerly the megas doux John Doukas) 
had been a strong admirer.?*? 

Reforming consciousness was also raised in another matter where 
the Church and the secular establishment were inextricably inter- 
twined. Balsamon records three twelfth-century synodal decisions 
reinforcing the canons which forbade monks and clerics to engage in 
secular employment.” In 1115, the Patriarch John IX Agapetos 
sought to prevent clerics from acting as advocates in lay courts. In 
December 1157, the Patriarch Luke Chrysoberges extended the pro- 
hibition to all secular occupations: 


Our mediocrity, considering it intolerable that this evil custom should still 
prevail, which mixes divine and human affairs . . . resolved to excise it at the 
root ... We have observed that some of those enrolled in the clergy have 
uncanonically involved themselves in worldly affairs. Some have taken on 
posts as curators and overseers of aristocratic houses and estates; others have 
undertaken the collection of public taxes or other dues, or the mustering of 
naval conscripts; others the execution of fiscal surveys and accounts or similar 
activities, not on ecclesiastical but on secular business. Others have accepted 
dignities and magistracies assigned to the civil establishment. Since this is so, 
we enjoin such people to desist from now on from all the aforesaid occupa- 
tions, and to devote themselves to ecclesiastical exigencies, unless they wish 
to lay themselves open to the deposition from their ecclesiastical rank which 
is prescribed by the divine and sacred canons. For although some imagine 
that they are supported by long-standing custom in that not a few people 
before them have got away with it, and although they say, moreover, that 
imperial dispensations have been issued conferring worldly dignities and 
offices, or similar tasks and magistracies, these cannot be adduced as exam- 
ples. For, since neither the relevant sacred and divine canons have fallen in 
doubt, nor has any written scrutiny or revision been published at any time by 
the sceptre-bearer, or by the most holy patriarchs and Synods, to break their 
force, the written canons can in no way be upset by such dispensations, and 
untested custom but, on the contrary, the latter will be crushed by the 
former. 


This act is remarkable both for its uncompromising separation of 
the human and the divine, and for the way it targets not the more 
mundane lay occupations (that these were off limits is taken for gran- 
ted), but those which involved administrative skills and responsi- 
bility. The Patriarch Luke clearly envisaged a strict separation 
between Church and State. So did his successor, Michael, who in 
1171 responded to an enquiry from the Bishop of Apros by ruling that 
the holy orders which were incompatible with secular office included 
the order of Readers. Of course, there were always canonists willing 
and able to bend the rules, and Balsamon was one of them. As we 
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have seen, he concluded his discussion of this question with an 
extreme statement of imperial prerogative.’ This was no doubt 
meant to justify certain appointments that had been made, or were 
about to be made, by the emperor of the day in defiance of Luke's 
ruling. Yet the fact that Balsamon quoted this ruling in full is not 
without significance. It suggests that this may be one instance where 
his stated conclusion was at odds with his personal conviction. 
Elsewhere he noted without obvious disapproval that the Synod 
three times summoned ‘the late megas oikonomos Aristenos' to resign 
his secular office of dikaiodotes. As Darrouzés has argued, this sum- 
mons was almost certainly connected with the ruling of 1157. 
Aristenos' subsequent resignation is therefore a testimony to the 
impact of Luke's reform.?? 

What makes the testimony particularly striking is the fact that 
Aristenos was neither a nonentity nor a notoriety. He was the 
nephew of two men, ‘in truth most holy men’, with a high reputation 
as monastic founders, and as compilers of a patristic florilegium in the 
fight against intellectual heresy.?! He was also, in his own right, a 
highly respected canonist who by 1157 had already had a dis- 
tinguished career in both Church and State: before becoming 
oikonomos of the Great Church, he had been hieromnemon and protek- 
dikos; before becoming dikaiodotes, he had been  nomophylax, 
orphanotrophos, and praitor of Hellas and the Peloponnese. It may be 
that he sympathised with the learned deacons who fell from grace in 
the doctrinal controversy of 1157 or it may be that he fell a victim to 
the ambition of the then all-powerful Theodore Styppeiotes, who 
succeeded him as dikaiodotes.?? Whatever the explanation, the irony is 
that Aristenos was actually not a bad advertisement for the 'evil 
custom' that Luke Chrysoberges had wanted to reform. His career 
helps us to appreciate that there were good as well as bad reasons 
why canonists like Balsamon found this custom justifiable. From one 
point of view, his secular offices were distractions from his spiritual 
responsibilities, tainting the sacred with the profane.?? Yet, from 
another point of view, the combination represented the perfect 
harmony of Church and State?* — or, since Aristenos was primarily a 
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churchman, the sanctification of the latter by the former. It should be 
noted, in this respect, that two of his imperial offices, those of 
nomophylax and orphanotrophos, were semi-ecclesiastical in that they 
were attached to the ‘pious oiko of the Mangana and the 
Orphanotropheion. The subsequent transfer of these offices to 
laymen can therefore be regarded as a setback for the Church. As for 
the judicial functions which Aristenos fulfilled, as praitor of Hellas 
and as dikaiodotes, it can be argued that they were consistent with his 
expertise as a canonist and his role as protekdikos, and were sympto- 
matic of the Church's growing involvement in the administration of 
justice - an involvement which was increasingly bringing marital and 
criminal cases before Church courts, and which would culminate, in 
the fourteenth century, in the appointment of bishops as judges- 
general of the Romans. The process is difficult to document, but an 
important advance is registered by the famous casebooks of two early 
thirteenth-century bishops, John Apokaukos in Naupaktos and 
Demetrios Chomatenos in Ochrid. These casebooks represent, to 
some extent, a new and anomalous situation created by the Latin 
capture of Constantinople in 1204. But they also reflect the extent to 
which such bishops stood for continuity and legitimacy in provincial 
administration. The kind of judicial authority which Apokaukos and 
Chomatenos enjoyed must have been well established by the end of 
the twelfth century.” 

The fact is that the identity between Church and State, imperial 
piety and imperial autocracy, could work to either's benefit. Under 
Alexios and Manuel, it may seem that the emperor was occupying the 
higher theoretical ground. But in order to assert his superiority, the 
emperor had to live up to the Church's expectations. It was the 
Church which eventually defined the emperor's role as that of epi- 
stemonarches. This title gave the emperor unprecedented rights of 
interference in Church affairs; at the same time, through its monastic 
overtones, it imposed on him the duties prescribed by the ‘Rule’ of 
the ascetic community of which he was by implication not the abbot, 
but a subordinate officer.” 

In any case, Comnenian 'caesaropapism' was far from consistent. 
Its high points were separated by about a generation, corresponding 
to the reign of John II, in which the emperor left the Church alone. 
Manuel did not consciously attempt to model himself on his grand- 
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father, or to take up where Alexios had left off. He started out with no 
great need or desire to dictate to the Church, but was initially con- 
cerned to win the Church's gratitude through benefaction and 
arbitration. His personal interest in theology was slow to develop; 
‘The Father is greater than I’ controversy of the 1160s was the first 
doctrinal issue which he took as personally as Alexios had taken the 
trials of John Italos and Basil the Bogomil. By that time, Manuel's 
ecclesiastical policy was inseparable from his foreign policy, and his 
sponsorship of monastic reform was inseparable from his need to cut 
back on the indiscriminate generosity of his early years. 

Like Alexios, Manuel ensured that the emperor remained the archi- 
tect of Church reform to an extent which makes it difficult to measure 
the quality of Comnenian Church government according to western 
reformist criteria. Yet eleventh and twelfth-century Byzantines were 
not totally isolated from what was happening in the West. The 
sternest critics of Comnenian 'tyranny', John Oxeites and John 
Zonaras, may well have been exposed to western influence - the 
former through his experience of the First Crusaders in Antioch, and 
the latter through his knowledge of Roman Law and interest in things 
Roman.?? Manuel's confidant, Hugo Eteriano, was an ardent sup- 
porter of Pope Alexander III and hence of the reformist wing of the 
Roman Church; his brother Leo Tuscus, as we have seen, criticised 
the ‘unreformed’ habits of the Greek clergy. If Manuel valued Hugo's 
theological opinions, to the extent of imposing them on the Byzantine 
Church, was he not likely to be receptive to his views on Church 
government? At the very least, he and the leading churchmen of his 
day were forced to take serious note of the way the relationship 
between Church and State was developing in that other Christian 
society against which Byzantium had increasingly to prove, and 
could not merely assert, superiority. 


CONSENSUS 


The Byzantine Church under Comnenian rule both reverted to a 
traditional pattern of autocratic domination, and continued in trends 
which enhanced and strengthened its separate identity within Byzan- 
tine society. This combination of cyclical reversion to type and linear 
progression towards a new stage was common to a wide range of 
phenomena in twelfth-century Byzantium, and is fundamental to our 
understanding of the 'riddle of the Komnenoi'. Having already 
encountered it in examining the Comnenian dynastic and govern- 
mental system, we must now go on to confront it more directly in the 
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next two chapters, where we shall discuss the cultural attitudes 
which shaped the image and expectations of the emperor. But before 
leaving our survey of government we should consider where it has 
taken us. We have shown that the process of government was deeply 
ritualistic, patrimonial and autocratic, both before and after Alexios I, 
although Alexios, by writing kinship and familiarity as governing 
principles into the 'constitution', undoubtedly emphasised the per- 
sonal and diminished the statist aspects of the process. The conclu- 
sion would seem to be that the essence, and the future, of Byzantine 
statehood lay not so much in the apparatus of public authority as in 
the person of the emperor, in the network of relationships binding 
the ‘powerful’ to God, the emperor, and each other, and in the 
ceremonial by which these relationships were manifested. 

Yet, having discovered that the Byzantines routinely subverted or 
bypassed their public institutions, we should not write these off as 
irrelevant. In the final analysis, it is as important to emphasise as it is 
to qualify the idea of a regular system of public authority. The physi- 
cal apparatus of finance, justice, diplomacy, defence and organised 
religion impinged on the population through a mass of paperwork 
which gave the exercise of authority a dimension beyond that of 
human relationships and face-to-face ceremonial. No transaction 
was complete unless it was documented, and no document was 
valid unless it was correctly produced. Byzantines cared how their 
documents were drafted, authenticated, registered and copied. 
Bureaucracy had its own rules and its own language, or rather, 
languages, which included both the technical Greek of fiscal and legal 
usage, and the classicising, rhetorical Greek of the ancient literature 
in which most senior bureaucrats were educated. Thus the tradition 
of official literacy preserved the ancient terminology of government 
and politics: directly, it preserved the vocabulary of Hellenistic and 
Late Roman administration; indirectly, it gave administrators some 
acquaintance with classical notions of the common good, the public 
interest, and constitutional government. They knew the implications 
of the fact that the state's finances were known collectively as the 
public fisc (6 dn óovog Adyos/tO ónuóovov). The Comnenian regime 
simplified the system and eliminated or blurred some of its cate- 
gories, but kept the store of memories and skills which made the 
system work. In one respect, it actually developed the system by 
increasing and attempting to improve the provision of public justice. 
The new judicial tribunals created by Alexios, and Manuel's reform- 
ing Novels of 1166, show that the Comnenian privatisation of power 
in no way undermined public recourse to professional, official justice. 

It is important not to overlook the care and the sense of public 
responsibility which went into the formation and presentation of 
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government policy. The Byzantines were famous in twelfth-century 
Europe for their process of consultation, and notorious for their sense 
of the ‘national’ interest. Otto of Freising noted of the Hungarians, ‘in 
one respect .. . they imitate the shrewdness of the Greeks, in that 
they undertake no important matter without frequent and prolonged 
deliberation'.?* Odo of Deuil held it against the Greeks that ‘in 
general they really have the opinion that anything which is done for 
the holy empire cannot be considered perjury'.?? 

The process of consultation can be seen at work in the councils of 
war held before military campaigns, and in the participation of the 
senate and the Synod on those occasions when emperor and 
patriarch took formal decisions. The formality of such participation 
seems all too evident, but Byzantines took it seriously. Choniates 
characterises the senatorial and synodal sessions which passed the 
‘tyrannical’ acts of the Emperor Andronikos I's reign of terror as 
travesties of the real thing, which suggests that the real thing was not 
an empty formality.?? It was an old cliché that rulers who knew what 
was good for them should heed unflattering advice. Alexios I, or the 
ghost writer of his Muses, advised John II to 'gather a council of old 
men and young. Put into effect, and keep in mind, whatever is 
judged useful to yourself and the city. Look to the weight of peoples' 
intellects, and do not let respect for lineage lead you to favour 
unsound advice.” Alexios practised what he preached: when Tan- 
cred rejected his embassy after the Treaty of Devol, the emperor, 
‘calling together the most distinguished of the military, and all the 
members of the senatorial council, asked for counsel from all’ .*°? John 
II, too, took his father’s advice: when Raymond of Antioch offered 
terms in 1137, ‘the Roman council voted on this'.?? Manuel continued 
the practice. On hearing of the Sicilian attack on Greece in 1147, ‘he 
called together to decide on what was to be done every man who was 
expert in military tactics and every orator who could deliver words 
more abundantly than falling snowflakes’ .*“ Eustathios, in his obitu- 
ary of Manuel, praised the emperor’s own rhetorical ability on such 
occasions.*® Decision-making was a process in which the emperor 
was expected to justify his point of view. 

It is difficult to speak of nationalism in the Middle Ages, especially 
among the Byzantines, who recognised no territorial or ethnic restric- 
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tions on their empire, and regarded other peoples as the ‘nations’. 
With its tenacious adherence to ancient tradition, and especially to 
the idea of a Ruling City, the empire was already an anachronism in 
the twelfth century. Yet at the same time, as Odo of Deuil’s remark 
suggests, it was surprisingly close to the mentality of the world that 
went to war in 1914. In Byzantine society, political loyalty, religious 
conformity, cultural identity, and patriotism all had a single institu- 
tional and geographical focus, which the contraction of the empire 
only served to enhance. In this, the twelfth century, though perhaps 
marking a decline in Byzantine statism, saw an intensification of 
Byzantine nationalism. The loss of most of the eastern provinces, 
with their non-Greek populations, brought the empire closer than 
ever before to the territorial dimensions and the cultural particularism 
of a ‘national’ kingdom. Removing as it did, moreover, the homeland 
of the Anatolian military aristocracy, it caused the empire’s ruling 
class to identify much more exclusively with the capital and with the 
imperial family, which now, for the first time, became an effective 
‘blood royal’ and the nucleus of a clearly defined nobility. Byzantium 
thus strengthened the one element of political cohesion in which it 
had been at a disadvantage compared with other monarchies - the 
factor of race and lineage — without forgetting the elective nature of 
the imperial office, or the close link between this and the imperial 
city. In other words, the crisis of the eleventh century did not dis- 
credit, but ultimately gave new precision to the key topos of Byzan- 
tine political thought, that the Byzantines were the Chosen People of 
the New Testament: ‘a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
God's own people'.?9 

Of course, it is extremely doubtful that the ordinary Byzantine felt 
honour bound by such topoi to die, or to keep the home fires burn- 
ing, for king and country. The vast majority had no choice; those who 
could choose probably had more personal and parochial ideas of 
where their honour lay. But this was for no lack of trying on the 
government's part. For there can be no doubt that it was an important 
function of government to persuade if not all its subjects, then 
certainly those who were actively involved in governing, that the 
emperor was the emperor of all Orthodox Romaioi, that he was acting 
in their best individual and collective interests, and that it was their 
sacred duty, as well as worth their while, to support him. This was 
the message in the brilliance of the ceremonial surrounding the 
emperor and his delegates; it was also implicit in many church servi- 
ces. When imperial power was not present in the flesh, people were 
reminded of its existence by the ubiquitous imperial portraits on 
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coins, on banners, on imperial documents, in churches and other 
public places, and in the oikoi of the powerful. These 'icons' depicted 
the emperor with the regalia and the halo that demonstrated the 
legitimacy and the divinity of his power, translating into visual 
language the verbal formulae by which he was referred: 'crowned of 
God ... our holy and most mighty ... faithful emperor of the 
Romans in Christ'. Often the emperor was portrayed in the company 
of other figures, or at the centre of scenes, which emphasised particu- 
lar qualities of his rule. The evidence for such portraiture is particu- 
larly plentiful for the twelfth-century emperors, who clearly did not 
fall behind their predecessors in their use of visual propaganda.” 

Nor did they neglect the verbal propaganda which was needed, 
above all, to influence that influential section of society which lived 
by the written and recited word. It is true that there is no twelfth- 
century evidence for the professional orators, the cantatores, who in 
the tenth century harangued the troops before battle, reminding 
them that they were fighting for God and country. It is possible that 
the replacement of native, 'theme' levies by a professional mercenary 
army composed largely of foreigners had made such exhortation 
redundant. It is equally possible that we simply lack the type of 
sources which would refer to such men. Another possibility to con- 
sider is that the task was now increasingly performed by the com- 
manders themselves. This is certainly the impression given by the 
narrative historians in the eve-of-battle speeches which they put into 
the mouths of generals, and the impression receives some support 
from the oration which Michael Italikos pronounced about the time of 
Manuel's coronation in 1143. Among the many qualities which 
Michael praised in the new emperor as marking his fitness to rule was 
his eloquence in addressing his troops.” 

The tradition of sending official news bulletins from the battlefront 
to the civilian population was certainly kept up throughout the 
twelfth century and beyond. In a letter to the logothete of the drome, 
Stephen Meles, who was accompanying John II on his eastern 
campaign of 1137-8, Michael Italikos refers to an announcement of an 
imperial victory, which had been drafted by Meles and sent to 'the 
populace of the Romans' in the emperor's name. Italikos indicates 
that the bulletin was read out (no doubt by the messenger), and that, 
as soon as he had heard it, with its eloquence ringing in his ears, he, 
in his capacity as Teacher of the Epistles, relayed the news to a wider 
audience. In the encomium which he addressed to the emperor after 
the latter's return, he reveals that many such bulletins had come 
during the course of the campaign, all of which he had broadcast 
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from the pulpit of the Great Church. Indeed, he implies that he had 
spent his whole life celebrating the emperor's deeds, either in 
improvised speeches in church, or in more polished compositions. 
Choniates mentions that Manuel, after his successful Serbian 
campaign of 1149, 'immediately scripted a letter of good news 
announcing his recent exploits to the inhabitants of the city'. Con- 
stantine Manasses, in his encomium of the logothete of the drome 
Michael Hagiotheodorites, says that since Constantinople had to be 
informed of Manuel's successes, 'so the logothete writes them up to 
an elegant standard, and rhetorises, and displays the graces of the 
Sophistic which nurtured him'. According to Choniates, Manuel sent 
letters to Constantinople after his retreat from Myriokephalon in 
1176, in which, although he gave some indication of the disaster, he 
presented his peace treaty with the sultan as a victory. The next year, 
Manuel did have a genuine victory to report, the slaughter of the 
Turkish army on the Meander as it was retiring laden with booty. 
Eustathios recalled how he had been in the middle of broadcasting 
one victory bulletin from his cathedral pulpit in Thessalonica when 
another arrived. No original bulletins survive from Manuel's reign. 
But from 1187 we have the text of a despatch to the patriarch and 
Synod, drafted by none other than Niketas Choniates, in which Isaac 
II reported on his campaign against the Vlachs and Cumans.*? 
Three main points emerge from the evidence just reviewed. First, 
the official line was formulated initially by secular officials, prominent 
among whom was the logothete of the drome. Secondly, imperial 
messages were communicated, in the first instance, to the Church, 
which was then responsible for their further dissemination. In Con- 
stantinople imperial newsletters were read out to a select ecclesiasti- 
cal audience, after which the news was conveyed to a wider public by 
the clergy of the Great Church, notably the didaskaloi. In the prov- 
inces, the bishops themselves performed this task. In either case it is 
dear that the clergy did not actually read out the texts of the bulletins 
they received, but paraphrased them in homilies which they 
improvised on the spot. This leads to our third observation, namely, 
that the articulation of imperial propaganda was, at least at the higher 
levels, a highly sophisticated rhetorical exercise, not only in the 
presentation of sensitive subject matter, but also in the use of 
language and style. Verbal propaganda was produced by the edu- 
cated for the educated. The surviving source material possibly tends 
to exaggerate their importance, but there can be no doubt that they 
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occupied a key area in Byzantine society. They were the link between 
the Comnenian aristocracy and the ordinary civilian population. They 
spread across the boundary between Church and State, and 
ultimately did more than any emperor to make that boundary 
meaningless. Theirs was the national interest and the public opinion 
that counted, for they were the guardians of Orthodoxy. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The guardians of Orthodoxy 


The most enduring legacy of Byzantium is the Orthodox Church, and 
Orthodoxy is deservedly regarded as the essence of Byzantine 
civilisation. In its purest form, Orthodoxy was defined by the writ- 
ings of the Church Fathers, the decrees of the Seven Ecumenical 
Councils, and the Synodikon of Orthodoxy, the list of heresies and 
heretics condemned by the Synod of Constantinople after the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council of 787. As such, Orthodoxy was a 
system of extremely complex and subtle metaphysical doctrines about 
the nature of the Trinity and Christ, and made no intellectual or moral 
concessions to the ordinary believer. But Orthodoxy survived the 
theological controversies that had given birth to it, and the collapse of 
the political structure which enforced it, because it was more than a 
system of beliefs: it was a way of life, a 'feeling at home', as Beck has 
described it, the sum of everything that distinguished 'us' from 
'them'. Its most vital expression for the ordinary believer was the 
Divine Liturgy, and its most potent symbol was the Holy Icon. The 
Feast of Orthodoxy, the second Sunday in Lent, commemorated the 
local Synod of Constantinople which, in 845, finally restored the 
veneration of holy icons of Christ and the saints. Thus, by the twelfth 
century, the name of Orthodoxy was associated with the memory of a 
relatively recent, local event. It was also associated with the most 
mechanical acts and familiar objects of popular religion. For icons 
were everywhere: in churches, homes, streets, palaces and public 
baths; in books, mosaics, frescoes, panel paintings, coins, seals, and 
enamels; hanging from the necks of the faithful and on their bedroom 
walls. The icon was the most basic touchstone of conformity to 
cultural norms, and Iconoclasm was the most alarming ideological 
spectre that an alarmist could raise. Kekaumenos urged that insults to 
icons should be avenged with one's own life if necessary. John Italos 
was charged with improperly referring to ‘worship’ rather than 
'reverence' for the icon of Christ, and the same charge was brought 
against Leo of Chalcedon when he used Iconoclasm as a stick to beat 
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the clergy who had provided Alexios with church plate. John Oxeites 
characterised the granting of monasteries in charistike as the worst 
threat to monasticism since the persecution of monks by the reviled 
Iconoclast emperors Leo III and Constantine V.! 

This last point shows that, rightly or wrongly, the Triumph of 
Orthodoxy was seen as a vindication not only of icons but also of the 
monks who had defended them. If icons are seen as the symbols of 
Orthodoxy par excellence, there is clearly a case for seeing the monks 
as the main guardians of Orthodoxy. ‘The monk as an element in 
Byzantine society' had steadily consolidated his position since the 
ninth century. Monasteries were points to which all Byzantines and 
their wealth gravitated sooner or later, and they were perceptibly 
gaining at the expense of other types of religious institution. They 
had been at the forefront of the colonisation of the wilderness in the 
slow demographic revival of the tenth and eleventh centuries. They 
had long been more popular with private founders than ordinary 
churches, and from the end of the tenth century they benefited from 
massive patronage by emperors, who, whether restoring old religious 
foundations or making new ones, invariably established monastic 
communities where there had been none before. The result was that 
by the twelfth century there were not only many more monasteries, 
but also fewer public churches, and hardly any - if any - charitable 
institutions which did not have monasteries attached to them. 
Monks, even non-ordained ones, were in great demand as con- 
fessors. ‘All too reluctantly - I forbear to say not at all - will anyone 
reveal his private conscience to a bishop or priest who is not a monk,' 
wrote Balsamon. Above all, monasticism provided the main models 
of human virtue in recent times. The 'overwhelming majority' of 
Byzantine saints of the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries were 
monks. The most influential spiritual writers of the eleventh century, 
Symeon the New Theologian and his disciple Niketas Stethatos, all 
but stated that salvation was available only to those who placed 
themselves in the hands of a holy contemplative capable of initiating 
them into the mysteries of God.? 

Yet monks were far from enjoying a monopoly, or even a control- 
ling share, in the preservation of Orthodoxy. Most of the great 
patriarchs of the eighth to tenth centuries whose names were associ- 
ated with the Church's triumphant stand against Iconoclasm, the 
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Paulician heresy, papal interference, and imperial violation of canon 
law had not come from a monastic background; four of them 
(Tarasios, Nikephoros, Photios, and Nicholas I) had entered the 
Church from careers in the civil administration. As we have seen, it 
was not only the monasteries which benefited from the reform move- 
ment of the eleventh century. Alexios I promoted monasticism, yet it 
was the sacerdotal hierarchy, especially the cathedral clergy of Hagia 
Sophia, who emerged from his reign as the dominant force in the 
twelfth-century Church. Although Alexios commissioned a monk, 
Euthymios Zigabenos, to compile a Dogmatic Panoply against heresy, 
he charged the cathedral clergy and the episcopate with the task of 
preaching Orthodox doctrine among the people and checking the 
credentials of their confessors. The scandals which disrupted the 
monasteries of Mount Athos during his reign, causing numbers of 
Athonites to drift to Constantinople, created a climate in which the 
pretensions of monastic holy men, and the influence they enjoyed in 
lay society, tended to be viewed with suspicion as potentially 
heterodox. It was a tendency which can only have been encouraged 
by the educated deacons of the Great Church, and the bishops 
recruited from their ranks, who found their pastoral authority, and 
social standing, eroded by uneducated monks who set themselves up 
as spiritual fathers of the laity. The patriarchates of John IX Agapetos 
(1111-1134) and Leo Stypes (1134-1143) allowed the patriarchal clergy 
to consolidate their position as the authoritative voice of Orthodoxy. 
In the heresy trials of the 1140s, several of the prosecuted were monks 
whose principal fault, it seems, was to advocate an ascetic perfection- 
ism in the manner of Symeon the New Theologian. Unlike Symeon, 
the holy men of twelfth-century Constantinople and Thessalonica 
inspired no major hagiographers. They did, however, inspire some 
eloquent detractors, who not only deplored the abuses of contempor- 
ary monasticism, but even questioned the value of the traditional 
ascetic ideal. What little original hagiography was written in Constan- 
tinople during this period concerned a provincial abbot; the authors 
were not monks, and their main literary interests lay elsewhere.? 

It is true that most of the patriarchs of Manuel's reign were monks, 
though how far their monasticism influenced their policy is hard to 
say. The fate of the Patriarch Kosmas, and the incident at the death of 
the Patriarch Theodotos, suggest that patriarchs with highly ascetic 
friends and habits ran the risk of being denounced as Bogomils if they 
set too austere an example.* The clerical staff of the Great Church 
were too indispensible to the running of the system for their control 
of it to be shaken by monastic patriarchs who, with the exception of 
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Nicholas III (1084-1111) and Luke Chrysoberges (1157-70), did not 
last long in office. There is no evidence that more monks were being 
promoted to the episcopate, or taking part in the interpretation of 
doctrine. Indeed, monks were extremely marginal to the theological 
debates of the twelfth century. Manuel's legation to the Armenian 
Katholikos was led by a lay teacher, Master Theorianos, and in 
debates with Latin theologians the main Greek spokesmen were 
bishops. The controversy of 1156-7 involved only deacons and 
bishops, while that of 1166—70 seems to have involved monks only in 
its later stages, and then only as defendants, not as invited members 
of the Synod. The final Christological controversy of the century, that 
over the corruptibility of the Divine Gifts in the Eucharist, which 
came before the Synod in 1199-1200, was provoked by the monk 
Myron Sikidites. But Myron may have been identical with Michael 
Glykas, who became a monk only because he lost his job as an 
imperial secretary. Glykas was certainly a major theological expert, as 
we shall see, and it seems unlikely that he could have acquired all his 
expertise only after entering the monastic life. His career is a 
reminder that laymen, too, had a stake and a say in the preservation 
of Orthodoxy. They were prominent members of the pious con- 
fraternities which were formed for charitable purposes, and for the 
veneration of famous icons, notably that of the Virgin Hodegetria; at 
the church of the monastery tóv 'Oónyóv, where the icon was kept, 
laymen had a customary right to enter the sanctuary.” Laymen produ- 
ced much of the little hagiography that survives from this period. 
John Tzetzes wrote an encomium of St Lucy.? Theodore Prodromos 
wrote one of the lives of Hosios Meletios, and his friend Stephen 
Meles wrote an iambic life of St Theodore the Studite.? George 
Skylitzes, presumably a relative of Prodromos' teacher Stephen 
Skylitzes, wrote a life of St John of Rila. As we have seen, George 
was deeply involved in the emperor's ecclesiastical policy of the late 
1160s and early 1170s, when he wrote, among other things, the verse 
preface to the Sacred Arsenal of patristic authorities for Manuel's dis- 
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putations with the Latins and Armenians. By its title, this compilation 
recalled, no doubt deliberately, the Dogmatic Panoply of Euthymios 
Zigabenos, yet its author, Andronikos Kamateros, was not a monk 
but a high-ranking imperial official. So too was Niketas Choniates, 
whose Treasury of Orthodoxy was the third and last in this series of 
theological stockpiles." 

The guardianship of Orthodoxy was not, therefore, the exclusive 
preserve of either the clergy or the monks, and the social group which 
successfully claimed to represent right belief cannot be defined 
adequately in terms of professional occupation. Rather it must be 
defined in terms of the social and cultural background common to all 
who professed ideological expertise, whatever occupation they fol- 
lowed. Professional differences undeniably created differences of 
approach, and the prevailing mentality in the twelfth century 
generally reflected the priorities of the patriarchal clergy and the 
episcopate. Yet, in a sense, differences in professional approach were 
less important than the qualities which distinguished professionals 
from non-professionals, the inner from the outer circle of baptised 
imperial subjects, the people with the voice to expound from the 
people with the duty to listen in silence. Whether one entered this 
inner circle by the monastic, the clerical, or the secular route, the 
entry qualifications were essentially the same: good birth, and a high 
degree of Greek literacy. 


BIRTH!? 


Eugeneia — ‘good birth’, ‘being of good family’ - had always been an 
important, if often unstated, ingredient of high social status. It began 
to be particularly emphasised in the eleventh century, in reaction to 
the relative social mobility of this period, which opened the hierarchy 
of senatorial offices to new men of wealth and intellectual talent. The 
closing of aristocratic ranks around the Comnenian kin group made 
noble birth the very basis of the social hierarchy. The Comnenian 
regime, indeed, imposed a very strict definition of eugeneia, which 
excluded most of the men with whom this chapter is concerned. 
Officially, it seems, most twelfth-century bureaucrats, churchmen 
and monks were required to endorse their own exclusion from the 
ranks of the well born. Thus the non-Comnenian Niketas Choniates 
followed Anna Comnena and Manuel Komnenos in regarding 
eugeneia as an essentially princely quality, associated with imperial — 
or foreign royal - blood, high imperial titles, and military prowess. 
Yet can it be that men such as Choniates really thought of themselves 
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as dysgeneis — base born? This seems unlikely, given that con- 
temporaries clearly recognised, and the evidence of surnames clearly 
indicates, the existence, beneath the Komnenoi, of a second-class 
aristocracy of families which had known better days, or had at least 
enjoyed a long and continuous tradition of modest inherited wealth 
and salaried employment.? Two well-known twelfth-century writers 
who obviously belonged to this class were Nikephoros Basilakes and 
John Tzetzes. Basilakes tells us that he came of a military family; he 
can thus plausibly be identified as the grandson of the famous 
eleventh-century general of the same name.!^ Tzetzes’ maternal 
grandmother had not only been the daughter of a fairly illustrious 
marriage between the sebastos Constantine and a relative of the 
Empress Maria of Alania, but also had been adopted by the Empress 
Eudokia Makrembolitissa, who had given her a pension 'sufficient to 
feed her family unto the third generation’.'° Neither, perhaps, can be 
regarded as typical, but both are illustrative of the kinds of 'good 
birth to which educated Byzantines might lay claim. There is 
certainly no mistaking the snobbery of twelfth-century Byzantine 
writers — their tendency to play down the significance of the division 
which separated them from the Comnenian nobility, while erecting 
huge notional barriers between themselves and several categories of 
people - entertainers, foreigners, provincials, slaves, artisans, 
tradesmen - to whom they considered themselves superior. They 
clearly tended towards a definition of social insiders that included 
themselves and the imperial aristocracy, and excluded all who could 
be labelled as dishonourable because of barbarous, rustic, or servile 
origins, or because of the shamefulness of their occupation. In this, 
they sought to marry the narrow, Comnenian, 'court' conception of 
good birth with a slightly wider, ultimately classical, civic ideal, 
which linked nobility with native citizenship of Constantinople and 
membership of the senatorial order. Their attitude was essentially a 
very old-fashioned disdain for the parvenu, and it was specifically 
directed against commercial nouveaux riches, barbarian slaves in 
imperial service, hypocritical holy men, and troublesome lower 
dergy. Thus the emphasis on nobility in sources of this period was 


3 Eust, Capture, p. 56; Chon., p. 56; Kinn., p. 275; John Apokaukos, ed. A. 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 'Zuvoóuxà yedppata “Iwdvvou tot "Anoxaóxov', 
BvuCavtic, I (1909), p. 15. The anonymous twelfth-century commentator on 
Aristotle's Rhetorics envisaged a nobleman in straitened circumstances wanting to 
give his son a good education as a way, 'however small', of keeping up his nobility: 
ed. Rabe, Commentaria, p. 26. 

14 Nik. Bas., Or. et ep., p. 74; Nik. Bas., Prog. et mon., pp. 248-9. Cf. Nikephoros 
Bryennios, ed. Gautier, pp. 61, 217, 285, 287-97; AC, I, pp. 28ff; IIL p. 69. On the 
family, cf. also Iviron, IL, p. 173. 

135 Tz., Hist., pp. 190-1; re-edited, with translation and commentary, by P. Gautier, ‘La 
curieuse ascendance'. 
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not only a glorification of the official Comnenian ethos, but also a 
defensive reaction on the part of the second-class aristocracy, partly 
against their demotion and 'enslavement' by the Komnenoi, and 
partly against the social success of presumptuous, intrusive 
competitors. 

This said, however, we must not forget that snobbery is the social 
defence mechanism of the insecure parvenu as well as the insecure 
patrician. The presence of one type of snobbery, indeed, logically 
presupposes the other, and there are indications that both were at 
work in twelfth-century Byzantium. First, there is the vagueness and 
reticence with which most Byzantine writers refer to their own orig- 
ins. Second, there is the appearance of new names, including some 
which might denote a commercial background (e.g. Pantechnes), and 
others which contain a suspicious assertion of eugeneia.!6 It is well 
known that most emperors from 1042 to 1081 promoted 'new men’ of 
wealth and talent to the senatorial order. It is equally well known that 
Alexios I clamped down on such promotion by forbidding guildsmen 
to hold senatorial titles. But it is not certain that he totally forbade rich 
guildsmen to buy their way out of their guild background into an 
honourable, titled status. In any case, new money could buy other 
means of social advancement. It could provide the dowry or marriage 
portion for a child to marry into an old family, and it could pay for 
books and education to qualify in a profession. John Tzetzes seems to 
have been the result of both types of investment. His mother, as we 
have seen, was clearly aristocratic, and he tells us that he received his 
own education - of which he was extremely proud - at his father's 
hands. Yet he also tells us that his paternal grandfather, although 
able to entertain intellectuals in style, was completely illiterate. Here 
surely is a case of a commoner who made a fortune in trade and used 
it to give his son a good marriage and a good education.” 

Tzetzes, indeed, does not refer to eugeneia that much, and when he 
does it may be with a hint of tongue-in-cheek. His snobbery was 
racial, metropolitan, and, above all, intellectual. The concept of 
eugeneia was useful to him and his kind because it was flexible and 
capable of rhetorical manipulation. From our point of view, therefore, 
it is less definitive than the other quality which was essential to 
insider status: advanced literacy in Greek. We must now say some- 


16 E.g. Eugenianos, Eugeniotes, Panteugenos; on the last of these, see above, p. 283. 

17 Gautier, ‘La curieuse ascendance'. 

18 His account of his ancestry is in a commentary on one of his letters, where he 
vaunts, above all, his Hellenic ancestry: Tz., Ep., p. 10. In his commentary on 
Thucydides, he indicates that one of his Greek forbears came from Athens (ad VII. 
28: ed. Dübner, p. 118). Otherwise, however, his outlook was fiercely Constan- 
tinopolitan: cf. Magdalino, 'Hellenism', p. 7. 
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thing about Byzantine education in the twelfth century: the avail- 
ability of books and schools; the structure of the curriculum; its social 
and cultural functions and consequences. 


BOOKS!’ 


The sources provide two general statements about the availability of 
books in twelfth-century Constantinople. One is by Theodore Pro- 
dromos, in his encomium to the Patriarch John IX Agapetos (1111- 
34). Developing the theme that books are memory, Prodromos says 
that Constantinople had suffered a fate comparable to Athens and 
Alexandria. Not that its library resources had been completely 
destroyed - for how could the Church and senate be full of such 
learned men, to whom Aristotle and Plato would willingly yield the 
palm if they were still alive, and how could rhetoric and philosophy 
flourish, if books had been lacking entirely? The books had been 
there, but dispersed among different owners. 'No common treasury 
was open to all.' Reading was a private affair, with wisdom subordi- 
nate to wealth. Those with lots of money had lots of books, while the 
less well off had to be content with pitiful scraps of paper, whose 
writing was faded and often smudged by the urine of cats and mice. 
The patriarch had changed all this. Whenever a learned man died, 
and everyone else was busy snatching his money, the patriarch 
would buy up the books, not for himself, but for the public. If one 
book of Empedocles turned up, it was increased and multiplied like 
many lights lit from one torch, and churches throughout the city were 
filled with scribes. 'Some shared out law books, others distributed 
rhetorical texts among themselves. One would take Plato, another 
Aristotle, and all together would take the sacred writings, as each 
strove to outdo the other in speed . . .’ The shops were emptied of 
parchment, and a little reed pen became a precious commodity. 
'Maybe it will not be long before even we paupers can rejoice in 
books, and joyfully embrace learning.” 

The other statement is by Michael Choniates, in a work written in 
the mid 1170s. Referring to the philistine materialism of his former 
school contemporaries, Michael comments: 


This is why books have become cheap - or rather would have done, if 
criminal evil had not so hardened the accursed booksellers that the remnants 
of scholarship may not even have this benefit, and not a single book may be 
there to be bought by those who come later. Some have been obliterated by 


9 See, in general, Byzantine books and bookmen: a Dumbarton Oaks colloquium (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1975); Hunger, Schreiben und Lesen. 
20 Ed. Manaphes, pp. 239-41. 
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the Telchines; the rest have been made over to the Italians, who, filling whole 
cargo ships with such merchandise, have taken them to their homeland?! 


Much is obscure about this passage — were the 'books' in question 
completed manuscripts, or blank gatherings of parchment/paper? On 
the one hand, it is hard to see why the ‘Telchines’ (whoever they 
were) would have wanted to destroy blank writing material, and the 
destruction can plausibly be seen as the scraping down of parchment 
for reuse; on the other hand, it is difficult to see what the Italians 
wanted with shiploads of Greek manuscripts — unless these too were 
for recycling.? That writing material was expensive cannot be doub- 
ted. It is true that ’Ptochoprodromos’ portrays himself as the poor 
scholar searching his house for a crust of bread and finding every 
storage space crammed with parchment/paper.? But the point of this 
particular joke may be that the joke is on the narrator for making such 
a costly but useless investment. John Tzetzes was certainly concerned 
not to leave blank space on a page, or to start a new one unnecess- 
arily. The animal skins from which parchment was made had to be 
carefully prepared for writing on, and their supply, being closely 
connected with the slaughter of animals for meat, would have tended 
to be seasonal. Although papyrus (EvÀoyáouov — ‘wood paper’) 
was available, and one philosophy teacher used it for some of his 
lecture notes, it was less durable than parchment, and, being 
imported, not necessarily cheaper or easier to come by. There is no 
contemporary evidence for a Byzantine paper industry. It is thus 
likely that when the sources refer to y4Qtas without specifying fur- 
ther, they are referring to parchment. Tzetzes would seem to have 
been writing on parchment when he complained that he was having 
to use his pen as a plough, and scratch over the surface nine or ten 
times before any mark was left.?* 

In general, Prodromos and Michael Choniates both clearly confirm 
what modern scholars frequently emphasise, that books were a lux- 
ury and a rarity. Michael Choniates further confirms the futility, or 
insincerity, of Prodromos' hope that books would become available to 
all who needed them. It is indeed difficult to know how seriously to 
take his account of patriarchal patronage: one has to allow for the 
rhetorical licence of encomium, and the idea of a single person single- 
handedly reviving learning is a frequent and familiar topos. 


21 Mich. Chon., I, p. 17; for the context of the passage, see below. 

? For recycling of parchment, cf. Balsamon in RP, II, p. 465, contrasting the Biho- 
xó&mnio, who scrape down manuscripts of the Scriptures, with the BipMorõha 
(presumably purveyors of new codices) who are to be praised. 

9 Ptochoprodromos, no. 4. 26-34. 

7^ Tz., Ep., p. 15; Tzetzes, ed. Koster, Scholia in Aristophanem, IV, 2, pp. 170, 185; 
Stephanos (Skylitzes?), in Commentaria, ed. Rabe, p. 277. Cf. N. Oikonomides, ‘Le 
support matériel des documents byzantins', in La paléographie grecque et byzantine 
(Paris, 1977), pp. 385-416. 
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However, Prodromos does give a credible diagnosis of the problem 
that the patriarch wanted to solve. It was not just that books were 
expensive and rare, but book collections were small and isolated. 
People were limited to the texts they could inherit, or borrow, or 
copy, or consult in friendly houses and monasteries. The loss of a 
personal library, or even of a single book lent and not returned, was a 
major setback. If, then, the problem rings true, should we doubt that 
the Patriarch John Agapetos genuinely attempted the logical solution 
of expanding and, above all, of pooling resources? We should at least 
consider the possibility that his measures greatly expanded the range 
of titles in the libraries of the institutions that came under his jurisdic- 
tion, notably the Great Church and the other churches to which 
teachers were attached. 


SCHOOLs?? 


There is one invaluable general statement on the structure of the 
academic system in twelfth-century Constantinople. This is Bishop 
Anselm of Havelberg's account of his two disputations with Niketas, 
Metropolitan of Nicomedia, in 1136. Niketas, says Anselm, was 'chief 
among the twelve teachers [didaskaloi] who according to the custom of 
the Greeks govern the studies of both the liberal arts and of the divine 
Scriptures. Being pre-eminent in learning, they take precedence over 
all other learned men. All difficult questions are referred to them, and 
once solved by them are considered to be confirmed opinion.’ This 
statement, though well known, has been neglected or dismissed in 
recent scholarship. Yet the source is otherwise trustworthy, and 
Byzantine writers inside the system confirm its information in two 
important respects. First, as Katsaros has recently demonstrated, 
they show that the upper echelons of the teaching profession formed 
a single hierarchy culminating in the three scriptural teachers of the 
Psalter, Epistles and Gospels. Secondly, as Katsaros has failed to 
recognise, they allude to themselves as belonging to a group of 
twelve.” Further confirmation of this number comes from considera- 


? See in general F. Fuchs, Die hóheren Schulen von Konstantinopel im Mittelalter (Leipzig/ 
Berlin, 1926); P. Speck, Die kaiserliche Universitat von Konstantinopel (Munich, 1974); 
P. Lemerle, Byzantine humanism: the first phase, tr. H. Lindsay and A. Moffatt (Can- 
berra, 1986); Lemerle, Cing études, no. IV; C. N. Constantinides, Higher education in 
Byzantium in the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries (1204—ca. 1310) (Nicosia, 1982); 
Katsaros, Kaorapoviryc, pp. 163-209. 

PL, 188, cols. 1141, 1162. Niketas receives high praise from both Theodore Pro- 
dromos and George Tornikes, who mentions that he initiated Anna Comnena in the 
study of the Fathers: PG, 133, cols. 1280-1; Geo. Tor., p. 301. 

Nicholas Mouzalon, ed. Darrouzés, 'L'éloge de Nicholas III’, pp. 51-5; Nicholas 
Kataphloron, in Scor., fol. 325r; Constantine Stilbes, ed. J. Diethart, ‘Der Rhetor 
und Didascalos Konstantinos Stilbes' (Diss., Vienna, 1971), p. 39; cf. Magdalino, 
‘Reform edict’. 
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tion of evidence for the locations where teachers were based. The 
three scriptural didaskaloi were attached to Hagia Sophia.?? Eleventh- 
century sources mention schools attached to five churches: St Peter, 
the Forty Martyrs, St Theodore ton Sphorakiou, ta Diakonisses, and the 
Chalkoprateia.? Twelfth-century sources mention three more, at St 
Paul of the Orphanage, the Chalke and the Holy Apostles.” To this 
list we may also add the Blachernae church, where a school of 
notaries is attested in documents of Alexios' reign, and the teaching 
of a wider literary curriculum may therefore reasonably be assumed.?! 
If all these schools were functioning in the twelfth century - and there 
is no reason to believe otherwise - this gives a total of nine establish- 
ments headed by nine head teachers (maistores) who, together with 
the three senior scriptural didaskaloi of Hagia Sophia, would have 
formed a college of twelve. 

The nine non-scriptural didaskaloi presumably included the Master 
of the Rhetors (maistor ton rhetoron) and the Consul of the Philo- 
sophers (hypatos ton philosophon), although we have no idea where 
they were located.? It is also reasonable to suppose that they 
included the nomophylax, the law professor (though he should have 
been based at the Mangana monastery), and the Teacher of the Doc- 
tors.? Indeed, it is tempting to assume that the nine corresponded to 
the seven liberal arts plus Law and Medicine. However, this solution 
fails to account for the "Teacher of the Pagans' (didaskalos ton ethnon), a 
cleric on the staff of the Great Church who was responsible for 
supervising the catechism of converts to Christianity. Since this post 
was created by Alexios, it was almost certainly among the didaskaleia 
envisaged in his Reform Edict of 1107.? 

?$ This emerges from a careful reading of the ‘inaugural’ of Michael the Rhetor as 
Teacher of the Gospel: ed. Lefort, 'Prooimion', pp. 387ff; see Magdalino, ‘Reform 
edict'. 

Browning, 'Patriarchal school', pp. 170-4; Lemerle, Cinq études, pp. 227-33. 
Browning, ‘Patriarchal school’, pp. 174-8; Lemerle, Cinq études, pp. 233-5; Katsaros, 
Kaotapovitns, p. 200 n. 219. On St Paul, see also Mergiali-Falangas, 'L'école', 
although I believe this unnecessarily complicates the issue. 
Iviron, II, no. 49. The assumption is based on two facts: (a) there was also a school of 
notaries at the church of the Forty Martyrs (ibid., no. 46), where we know that other 
teaching was done; (b) notaries were required to have a 'grammar school' education 
(éywóxAvoc narðeia: Book of the Prefect, I, 2; ed. I. Koder (Vienna, 1991), p. 74), on 
which see below, p. 530. 
32 The earliest mention of the Master of the Rhetors is in a letter of Michael Psellos 
from the mid 1150s: ed. P. Gautier, 'Quelques lettres de Psellos inédites ou déjà 
éditées', REB, 44 (1986), pp. 162-4. It is therefore a reasonable assumption that this 
post, like that of Consul of the Philosophers, was created by Constantine IX 
Monomachos: see Lemerle, Cing études, pp. 223-6. 
The nomophylax was also a creation of Constantine IX: Lemerle, Cinq études, pp. 
207ff. For the Teacher of the Doctors, see Mich. It., pp. 97-8, 209, and cf. 19-21. 
** Theophylact, I, pp. 30, 228-9; Euthymios Malakes, in Noctes, p. 159-60 (which 
seems to indicate that Nicholas Hagiotheodorites held the post while also Master of 
the Rhetors); Eust., Op., p. 204. 
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A major difficulty raised by Anselm of Havelberg is his seeming 
implication that the study of the scriptures was an integral part of the 
academic curriculum. There is no unambiguous evidence that the 
scriptural didaskaloi taught theology to students in lecture rooms, in 
the way that teachers of the liberal arts would have taught grammar, 
rhetoric and philosophy; on the other hand, there are clear indica- 
tions that they delivered public orations. Passages in their writings 
which have been taken to indicate lecturing can just as easily be taken 
to indicate preaching for the edification of all the faithful; the 'teach- 
ing rostrum' to which some texts allude is simply the ambo of the 
church.” 

This brings us to the question whether it is appropriate to speak of 
a ‘Patriarchal School' in twelfth-century Constantinople. The term is 
useful insofar as it reflects the extent to which the old secular teaching 
structures — the association of ‘secondary’ teachers known from 
tenth-century sources, and the ‘professorial’ chairs of rhetoric, philo- 
sophy and law set up by the Emperor Constantine IX Monomachos 
(1042-55) - had become affiliated to the Great Church and harnessed 
to the task of Orthodox indoctrination: a development that was 
largely due to the joint initiative, or rival initiatives, of the Emperor 
Alexios I and the Patriarch Nicholas III and was no doubt prompted 
by the trial of John Italos.? But the notion of a ‘Patriarchal School’ is 
highly misleading if it is allowed to conjure up the image of a formally 
constituted Orthodox University of Constantinople divided into 
faculties on the modern or western model. Quite apart from the lack 
of evidence for a theology faculty, the indications are that while the 
head of a school might specialise in a particular subject, the school 
itself would provide a broader education at the ‘secondary’ level.” 
Moreover, the 'Patriarchal School' was far from being consistently or 
uniformly ecclesiastical. The attachment of schools to churches was 
traditional and does not predicate a programme of education different 
from the ancient, secular curriculum. The Master of the Rhetors was 
an imperial appointment, and the new school at the Orphanage was 
an imperial foundation. The emperor in principle provided the fund- 
ing for all the didaskaloi, and apparent differences in practice only 
serve to emphasise that it is unrealistic to expect great consistency in 
this area where Church and State overlapped and flexible, ad hoc, ad 
hominem arrangements were the order of the day.?? The Teacher of the 
Gospel occasionally doubled as Master of the Rhetors, and no Consul 
of the Philosophers was appointed for about fifty years from c. 1115 to 


35 Magdalino, 'Reform edict’, nn. 38-9. 36 See above, pp. 274-5. 
37 Mich. It., pp. 155-9; Nicholas Mesarites, ‘Description’, ed. Downey, pp. 899-900, 
915-18. 


38 Gautier, 'L'édit', p. 191; Papagianne, Tá oixovouixó, pp. 161ff. 
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c. 1165.? The example of Anselm of Havelberg's interlocutor, Niketas 
of Nicomedia, suggests that the post of didaskalos was an economical 
way of supporting an eastern bishop unable to reside in his see.” 
In short, the ‘Patriarchal School’ must be seen in the same light, and 
as subject to the same limitations, as earlier official revivals of educa- 
tion. It was undoubtedly more radical in purpose, and its effects were 
no less enduring: at least one new educational establishment was 
created, and three or four new teaching-preaching posts were added 
to the hierarchy of the Great Church.” But, like earlier revivals, the 
project lost some of its impetus after the death of its sponsors: the 
Reform Edict of 1107 envisages a sense of evangelical mission which is 
definitely lacking in the scriptural didaskaloi of the mid twelfth cen- 
tury. The ‘Patriarchal School’ did not amount to an official transforma- 
tion or monopoly of learning. Its framework was incidental to some of 
the best known intellectuals of the period. The best-known commen- 
tator on canon law, Theodore Balsamon, never, as far as we know, 
held a teaching appointment. The most acute Patristic scholar was not 
a scriptural didaskalos but an imperial secretary turned monk.” 
Eustathios, the great commentator on Homer and Pindar, was a dea- 
con of the Great Church for about thirty years before being appointed 
Master of the Rhetors in the early 1170s. While this was the summit, it 
was surely not the beginning of the teaching career to which 
Euthymios Malakes and Michael Choniates both paid tribute in their 
obituaries. Both authors imply, and his own philological output con- 
firms, that Eustathios had started as a grammatikos, a teacher of 
language and literature. His own references to the poverty and 
drudgery in which he had lived before his elevation to the ‘Sophistic 
throne’ suggest that his previous position had not been salaried.? 
The existence, and importance, of the private grammatikos is con- 
firmed by the letters of John Tzetzes, the author of copious scholia on 
several ancient writers. Two of his letters are addressed to a tax 
official, John Triphyles, who had studied with him; three others con- 


® Both Nicholas Kataphloron and Michael the Rhetor combined the posts of Master of 

the Rhetor and Teacher of the Gospel (Browning, ‘Patriarchal school’, pp. 12-13, 

18-19) and, with regard to the former, it is specified that this was a combination of 

imperial and ecclesiastical appointments (Scor., fol. 268r). For the lapse of the 

Consul of the Philosophers between Theodore of Smyrna and Michael 'Anchialos', 

see Browning, ‘New source’, pp. 181ff, and below, p. 332. 

That Nicomedia was unfit for episcopal habitation in 1136 can be deduced from OD, 

p- 89; see above, p. 125. 

The schools at the Chalke and Holy Apostles may have been Comnenian creations, 

and in addition to the three scriptural didaskaloi there was the 'Teacher of the 

Pagans’ (above, n. 34). 

I.e. Michael Glykas: see below, pp. 370ff. 

#8 Mich. Chon., L. pp. 288-93; Euthymios Malakes, ed. Bones, I, p. 83; Scor., fols. 
160r, 360r. 
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cern promising but lazy students with whom he had lost patience. It 
emerges that Tzetzes held classes at his cell in the Pantokrator monas- 
tery, that he taught the 'interpretation' of ancient texts as well as 
‘writing rhetorically’, that he was paid for his services, and that his 
students came from comfortable bureaucratic backgrounds. One was 
the son of an imperial official (Theodore Kotertzes), and after mend- 
ing his ways went on to become a didaskalos. Another was a 
chartoularios sent to Tzetzes by the abbot of the Pantokrator. Tzetzes 
asked to be relieved of this idler, and suggested that there were 
plenty of other ‘wise men’ with whom he could study - for instance 
Pelagonites, a cleric who was not getting the preferment he deserved 
from the Archbishop of Bulgaria. Tzetzes would thus seem to have 
been only one of a number of private grammatikoi, although 
unfortunately the task of identifying, and quantifying, their mentions 
in the sources is greatly complicated by the fact that the term gram- 
matikos denoted not only a 'grammarian' but also a secretary in 
imperial or magnate service.“ 

Nevertheless, it is reasonable to conclude that much education at 
all levels was a matter of informal classes in the homes of intellectuals 
willing, for love or money, to tutor people who were known or 
recommended to them personally. Like the transmission of books, 
the oral transmission of knowledge had a natural tendency to flow 
through private, restricted channels, which the initiatives of political 
patrons could not significantly replace. Indeed, the twelfth-century 
'Patriarchal School' is probably best understood as the top tier of this 
private network. Even if all the masters of the schools did draw state 
salaries, they were not necessarily obliged to give all their lectures 
free of charge, and their assistants had to be paid. Like books, educa- 
tion, whether informal or institutional, still came most easily to those 
who could pay. 

Yet the eleventh century saw two developments in institutional 
schooling which almost certainly increased the availability of educa- 
tion in Constantinople. One was the introduction of a school exercise, 
schedographia, which substituted the intensive study of short, dic- 
tated, model compositions for the extensive study of entire ancient 
texts as a means of learning grammar, syntax, etymology and 
orthography. Michael Angold is surely right in explaining this 
innovation as 'a more effective way of teaching growing numbers of 
pupils'. It was suited not only to large classes, but also to pupils who 
were not well supplied with time, books and writing materials. It 
Offered a short cut to the acquisition of fairly advanced literate skills, 
and not surprisingly it attracted the disdain of purists like Anna 


“ Tz., Ep., pp. 39-41 (cf. 98, 148-9), 88-92, 109-11, 116-18. 
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Comnena and John Tzetzes who were proud of having learned the 
hard way. Anna mentions schedography in connection with the 
school at the Orphanotropheion which her father had founded or 
refounded. It is clear from her account and that of Zonaras that this 
school was itself a significant innovation, in that it offered a free 
grammar-school education to orphaned children and the children 
of poor parents. According to Anna, many of the children were 
foreigners. In theory, this should have made education, and therefore 
social mobility, accessible to quite a low social stratum. One example 
of a poor boy who benefited from an Orphanage education may 
perhaps be discerned in the 'Bagoas' denounced by Nikephoros 
Basilakes. Son of a poor Black Sea fisherman and a 'Scythian' mother, 
'Bagoas' was entrusted to the care of his paternal uncle in Constan- 
tinople, who, 'being poor himself, handed the boy over to 
‘schoolteachers’. At school, 'Bagoas' was sexually corrupted by an 
older boy, but he acquired enough of an education to become a 
deacon of the Great Church. The story is largely fictional, but 
Basilakes sets it clearly in the reality of the mid twelfth century, and it 
could probably not have been written before the refoundation of the 
Orphanotropheion by Alexios I. 

The school at the Orphanotropheion was probably the most 
important, but almost certainly not the sole 'grammar-school' or 
'school of grammarians' in twelfth-century Constantinople. What the 
Byzantines called grammar was in fact a general introduction to 
ancient Greek language and literature. It was what gave educated 
men their common fund of classical knowledge and techniques, their 
ability to quote from and imitate a few favourite authors such as 
Homer, Plutarch and Lucian, and to drop the names of many others. 
'Grammar-school' thus provided an introduction to the seven ‘liberal 
arts' that corresponded to the Latin Trivium and Quadrivium; 
indeed, it had largely usurped the name of 'all-round education' 
(éyxóxMvog moudeia) which properly applied to this whole cur- 
riculum. This was perhaps because in Byzantium the 'Quadrivium' of 
mathematical studies — Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, Music — 
counted for much less than the other elements of the ‘Trivium’, 
Rhetoric and Philosophy. These were in effect specialised branches of 
the literary education provided by grammar, with the result that it is 
not always easy to differentiate between ‘secondary’ and ‘higher’ 
education.” 
^ Schedography: Lemerle, Cing études, pp. 235-41; Hunger, Literatur, Il, pp. 24-9; 

Angold, Byzantine Empire, pp. 78-9. Orphanotropheion: AC, III, pp. 217-18; Zon., 

III, p. 745; cf. Nik. Bas, Or. et ep., pp. 99-100; see above, p. 283 and n. 193. 

% Tz., Hist., p. 377; cf. A. Moffatt, ‘Early Byzantine school curricula and a liberal 


education', in Byzance et les Slaves. Etudes de civilisation. Mélanges 1. Duicev (Paris, 
1979), pp. 275-88. A good idea of a school curriculum in Manuel's reign is given by 
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RHETORIC AND PHILOSOPHY 


The common 'grammatical' background shared by rhetoric and philo- 
sophy also meant that the two were never completely separable, and 
Byzantine intellectuals tended to feel uneasy about pursuing one to 
the exclusion of the other. The prevailing attitude is well summed up 
by Michael Psellos, that towering figure whose career and writings 
were so important for the development of literary culture under the 
Komnenoi. For Psellos, the relationship between rhetoric and philo- 
sophy amounted to an obsession. As he put it in his Chronographia, 


Now I had no mind to follow the example of most other men, and emulate 
their experiences — men who study the art of the orator while despising the 
science of the philosopher, or else engross themselves in philosophy and 
enjoy the riches to be found in the marvels of thought, but contemn the 
glories of rhetoric and the skill required to arrange and divide the various 
parts of a speech.” 


The principle stated here was to become an important part of Byzan- 
tine intellectual Orthodoxy after the cause célébre of Psellos' pupil John 
Italos. Italos laid himself open to prosecution because his single- 
minded pursuit of philosophy threatened to disturb the synthesis 
between philosophy and theology which had been worked out by the 
Fathers of the Church.*? Yet it is clear from Anna Comnena that Italos 
also gave offence because he rejected the balance between philosophy 
and rhetoric that Psellos had stood for. 'In other literary studies, his 
competence was not so obvious: his knowledge of grammar, for 
example, was defective and he had not "sipped the nectar" of 
rhetoric. For that reason his language was devoid of harmony and 
polish; his style was austere, completely unadorned. His writings 
wore a frown and in general reeked of bitterness ...'? In other 
words, Italos had doubly violated the mystical integrity of the concept 
of logos which was so fundamental to Byzantine thought. Logos was 
what distinguished man from dumb animals, the aloga. The word's 
multiple significance gave rise to a rich and revealing variety of word- 
play. It can be translated as ‘reason’, or ‘learning’, or ‘speech’, or 
‘word’, or ‘the Word’. The concept thus united the science (émtotyun) 
of deductive thought with the art (téxvn) of eloquent discourse, and 
subjected both to theology, the knowledge of God the Logos. 
Nicholas Mesarites, in his funeral oration on his brother John: ed. Heisenberg, Neue 
Quellen, pp. 28-32. John studied schedography, composing a long iambic poem on 
the seasons, followed by rhetoric; he then turned down a job as an imperial sec- 
retary in order to round off his education with philosophy, studying dialectic, 
arithmetic, geometry and physics in that order. 
?' Ed. Renauld, I, p. 137 (tr. Sewter, p. 176); cf. Lemerle, Cing études, p. 244. 


48 Gouillard, ‘Le procès’; Clucas, Trial, pp. 161ff. 
2 AC, IL p. 35 (tr. Sewter, p. 176). 
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Philosophy 


Given this background, philosophy could not be allowed to go its 
own way. Equally, however, it could not be allowed to go under, and 
it would be a mistake to think that the trial of Italos sent it into 
decline. Plato and Aristotle and their philosophical schools were 
keenly and regularly studied in twelfth-century Constantinople. 
Platonism was the more suspect, because in its Neoplatonic phase it 
had given theological coherence to late antique paganism, and, 
rightly or wrongly, it was associated with the ‘errors’ of John Italos.” 
The twelfth century saw a remarkable revival of interest in Aristotle, 
beginning with Theodore of Smyrna, who succeeded Italos and 
Niketas Kyprianos as Consul of the Philosophers.°*! After Theodore's 
death, the post seems to have lapsed until Michael 'Anchialos' was 
appointed to it in the mid 1160s, with the express task of using 
Aristotle to refute the Neoplatonism that supposedly underlay the 
doctrinal opposition to the imperial Orthodoxy of the time. But 
Aristotelian studies had not lapsed during the long interval. After the 
death of Alexios I, an Aristotelian salon had formed around his 
daughter Anna; it included two scholars, Michael of Ephesos and 
Eustratios of Nicaea, who are known from their surviving commen- 
taries on the Nicomachean Ethics, the Rhetoric, the Politics, and the 
Physics, among other works.? Possibly associated with this circle 
were two teachers who wrote commentaries on the Rhetoric, one 
anonymous and one called Stephen, who has been identified with 
Stephen Skylitzes, the teacher of Theodore Prodromos and later 
Metropolitan of Trebizond. Michael 'Anchialos may have studied 
with one of these men. So may Nicholas of Methone, whose Refu- 
tation of Proclus' Elements of Theology, written in the late 1150s/early 
1160s, was clearly part of the contemporary effort, culminating in 
Michael's appointment, to find a systematic philosophical alternative 
to Neoplatonism.*? 

The very search for such an alternative, however, reflects the 
enduring popularity of the Platonic tradition. That this had hardly 
gone underground is clear from the works of the two authors who, in 


9! See in general Podskalsky, Theologie und Philosophie; Hunger, Literatur, I, pp. 1-62; 
Nicholas of Methone, Refutation, ed. Angelou, pp. lxiixiv; Browning, "New 
source’, pp. 181-4. Gouillard, 'Synodikon', p. 59. 

For Kyprianos, see lviron, II, no. 52; p. 247. 

Geo. Tor., pp. 281ff; Wilson, Scholars, pp. 180-4. 

5 Ed. Angelou, Refutation; cf. Podskalsky, ‘Nikolaos von Methone’. The prevailing 
Aristotelianism introduced by Michael 'Anchialos' is evident not only from his own 
oration to Manuel (ed. Browning, ‘New source’, pp. 187-203), but also from two 
orations delivered soon after he became patriarch (Samuel Mauropous, in Scor., 
fols. 507v-518r) and from Michael Choniates’ remarks on his own philosophical 
education (below, n. 68). 
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the surviving literature, form the main literary bridge between the 
reigns of Alexios and Manuel: Michael Italikos and his pupil 
Theodore Prodromos. Italikos, who taught philosophy as well as 
rhetoric, not only quotes more Plato than Aristotle; he also cites the 
Neoplatonists Porphyry, Proclus and Simplicius, without any 
obvious hostility. A contemporary referred to him as ‘the imitator of 
Plato, and Plato after Plato'.5* Prodromos' sympathy for Plato is 
apparent from the Lucianesque school exercise Plato-fan or Leather- 
worker. Plato, says Prodromos, is truly admirable — the perfect com- 
bination of rhetoric and philosophy. He may not be the tenth Muse, 
but he deserves better than the treatment he receives at the hands of 
the vulgar tradesman or rustic who sits holding a copy of a Platonic 
dialogue upside-down while criticising the style. Let this ignoramus 
lay down the book immediately, or one of Plato's admirers will seize 
it from his hands and bash him over the head.” 

Whether Platonic or Aristotelian, philosophy was considered 
essential to the education which produced the guardians of 
Orthodoxy. Even those zealous guardians, like George Tornikes and 
Nicholas of Methone, who set out to belittle it, were keen to 
demonstrate their knowledge of its concepts and techniques. It 
received a powerful boost from the interest shown by members of the 
imperial family; not only Anna Comnena with her Aristotelian circle 
but also her brother the sebastokrator Isaac, who seems to have been 
something of a Neoplatonist. Theodore Prodromos, in another 
Lucianesque piece, imagined Isaac enthroned amidst the personifica- 
tions of his qualities. On one side were Ares and the martial virtues. 
On the other were Prudence, Justice and Temperance; then Gram- 
mar, ^with her dialects and her etymologies and analogies and poetic 
criticism’, Rhetoric "breathing the force of Attic fire’, and above all, 
'Philosophy, who suckled you, throws her motherly embrace around 
your neck. There follow the whole company of holy philosophers’ — 
Plato, Aristotle, Antisthenes, Kleanthes and Euclid.” The inclusion of 
Euclid is interesting, and shows that philosophy might be thought to 
embrace the mathematical sciences. Michael Italikos clearly thought 
of it in this way when he protested to the dowager Empress Eirene 
Doukaina that as a philosopher he was not just an expert in pure 
mathematics, astronomy and music, but could apply his knowledge 
to estate management and accounting." The protest reveals, 


54 Mich. It., pp. 59-61, and index of citations, pp. 308-9; Mang. Prod. no. 50. 341-3. 

55 Ed. Podesta, ‘Le satire’, pp. 4-10. 

* Ed. Kurtz, ‘Unedierte Texte’, pp. 112ff, esp. 114-15. The Isaac sebastokrator who 
gave his name to a version of three texts on Providence by Proclus is probably to be 
identified with this Isaac rather than his uncle: ed. Isaac, Proclus; see the editor's 
comments in vol. I, pp. 25-8. 

57 Mich. It., pp. 92-6. 
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however, and Italikos himself admits elsewhere, that philosophy was 
normally equated with learning at its most pure and disinterested. 
Thus Michael Choniates contrasted the intellectual idealism of his 
own decision to study philosophy with the careerism of those who 
criticised him for not advertising and marketing his skills as an 
orator.” 

It is a mark of the cultural status of philosophy in the twelfth 
century that the bulk of the evidence cited above comes from the 
rhetorical works of authors who are not known to have written 
philosophical treatises or commentaries. The close relationship 
between philosophy and rhetoric obliged the latter to honour the 
former. Yet by the same token, it also made philosophy depend on 
rhetoric for its reputation, and laid the science of truth open to 
manipulation by the art of verbal persuasion. This point is well 
illustrated by Michael Italikos, an acknowledged expert in both. On 
the one hand, he could argue to Eirene Doukaina that ‘the philo- 
sopher brings decorum to human affairs. He sits above everything 

yet when called upon to come down, he leaves nothing 
unadorned, but constitutes cities, orders households, regulates 
morals, and governs the whole of human life for the better'.?? On the 
other hand, he could write to another correspondent that rhetoric 
was clearly superior to philosophy because it was so much more 
useful. 


Rhetoric is proclaimed on the topmost walls; on the city gates it boldly speaks 
and warmly declaims its speeches. It sits with kings; it wins over the people; 
it ordains human affairs, for it does not neglect those which are immediate, 
and it discerns those which are most distant. Philosophy for the most part 
tries to swallow the heavens; it imagines things above and affirms concerning 
what it does not know, announcing much that men do not even pursue. The 
beauty of rhetoric is of immediate benefit to men; its predictions are not 
disproved; it invents what is advantageous; it presents what is pleasing; it 
praises what is good. Inasmuch as it is more divine to fulfil promises and to 
benefit users than to fail to make promises effective, thus does rhetoric 
compared with philosophy appear to me more heavenly.” 


At first sight, these contradictory statements might seem to cancel 
each other out. Yet the second statement is stronger because it is 
fuller and introduces a comparison lacking in the first. Moreover, 
both statements are rhetorical, and in their very contradiction 
demonstrate the capacity of rhetoric to abase and exalt as the occasion 
demanded. Rhetoric voiced the claim to put philosophy in its place, 
and philosophy lacked the voice to protest. 

58 Mich. Chon., I, pp. 7-23, esp. 14ff; see below, p. 337. 


5 Mich. It., p. 95. 
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Rhetoric?! 


There can be no doubt that rhetoric was the dominant element in 
Byzantine intellectual culture, and never more so than in the twelfth 
century. Although the period produced little rhetorical theory, it pro- 
duced a rich quantity of oratory, whose importance is reflected in the 
way it spilled over into history-writing. Why was this so? The answer 
has partly to do with doctrinal Orthodoxy: rhetoric suited the ‘repres- 
sion' of the Comnenian period because, unlike philosophy, it was 
theologically neutral and therefore ideologically safe. But rhetoric also 
had more positive attractions, which are generally apparent from 
Italikos’ argument. 

First, it was intellectually satisfying as a combination of ideas and 
techniques; it was both medium and message. Rhetorical theory, as 
enunciated by Isocrates and Aristotle, and systematised by Hermo- 
genes, was a highly developed philosophy of language. Rhetorical 
practice, as imitated from a long tradition of pagan and Christian 
oratory, put the student through a rigorous discipline of learning to 
compose in a variety of styles and genres; to pick, choose, and com- 
bine the skills developed in a series of model exercises. It taught the 
art of putting the appropriate thoughts into the appropriate form of 
words. In this, it invited constant borrowing from the entire spectrum 
of literary learning: philosophy, poetry, history, theology, medicine 
and even law. For rhetoric was the point at which all other branches 
of learning met; it stood at the centre of the logos complex referred to 
earlier, and thus came closer than any other part of the school cur- 
riculum to standing for logos in its purest form. There were no 
theoretical limits to the rhetor's power with words. He could rebuild 
the entire kosmos according to the dictates of logos. His 'double- 
tongued' art could create a reputation with the techniques of Praise 
(Énowvoc) or destroy it by the techniques of Invective (vóyoc), or 
compromise it by insidious Comparison (o9yxotcic). Or he could 
manipulate numbers, as Michael Italikos explained: 


For the rhetors, who established the literary arts, like those in the circle of 
Aristides or the Sirens of Isocrates, sometimes multiply units and imagine the 
one as many, but on occasions they express multitudes in the singular. For 
they swell and constrict matters by such artifices, so as to speak largely of 
small things and to render big things in petty terms, as if transforming and 
refashioning them in words.” 


Secondly, rhetoric was ideally suited to the pattern of intellectual 
6! See in general Kustas, Studies; Hunger, Literatur, I, pp. 65-196; articles by G. Ken- 


nedy and H. Hunger in Byzantium and the classical tradition, ed. Mullett and Scott. 
9 Mich. It., p. 63. 
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supply and demand in Byzantine society of the twelfth century. Being 
the art of saying the appropriate thing in the appropriate way, it was 
the vital lubricant for the entire machinery of government that we 
looked at in the last chapter: communications, law-giving and litiga- 
tion, and, above all, ceremonial. Verbal celebration had always been 
an important part of the ritual interface between lordship and service, 
but it is a particularly striking feature of the twelfth century, which 
owes its reputation as an age of rhetoric to the large quantity of 
occasional prose and verse which survives from that period. We have 
already mentioned, and we shall again return to consider, the import- 
ance of this literature as evidence for the enhanced role of rhetoric in 
the ceremonial routine of the imperial court. But the court was not the 
only venue, and imperial events were not the only occasions, when 
recitations were delivered. Churches and private houses, sermons, 
family rites of passage, and even impromptu gatherings, all provided 
a context for what was known as 'theatre': the performance of a text to 
an audience.9? 

The importance of rhetorical theatre in Byzantine literary culture of 
the twelfth century is conveyed in three general comments on the 
phenomenon, all dating from Manuel's reign. 

Nicholas Kataphloron wrote, c. 1150, of the 'thousand and myriad 
sophists' in Constantinople, 'devillish dicers with words', who were 
as fertile as rabbits and as tuneful as nightingales in their production 
of rhetorical compositions, "which men, on seeing them, guide into 
their houses, and with open doors allow them to intrude ... The 
guests chatter at table, chatter throughout the house, as they fill walls 
and courtyards with song'. On the subject of his own rhetorical 
début, Nicholas recalls the strong reactions with which the 'theatre" 
had greeted his own stylistically ambitious compositions in praise of 
the patriarch, "when I offered the first-fruits of rhetoric which I had 
just culled'. Despite the envy of his critics, his rhetoric had survived 
to gain him an entry into the palace, whence he had gone on to 
produce various works for different audiences. 

A few years later, Nikephoros Basilakes, banished from the capital 
to Philippopolis for his part in the doctrinal controversy of 1156-7, 
wrote an autobiographical prologue to a collected edition of those of 
his works which were still in his possession. Explaining why these 
were so few, he mentioned that he had produced little in the way of 
occasional rhetoric, 'since I was of a scholarly nature and unable to 
put up with frequenting the houses of the powerful and waiting at 
their doors’. He was disinclined to flatter, and was not impelled by 


$ Hunger, Literatur, I, pp. 70, 210-11; Mullett, "Aristocracy and patronage’, esp. pp. 


174ff. 
 Scor., fols. 325r-326r; see above, n. 39. 
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need. Besides, he was a stern critic of his own literary creations — in 
contrast to most writers, who are like ape mothers, who love their 
children so much that they think they are not apes but statues. He 
was waiting to attain maturity and security, 'that I might display my 
creativity at the appropriate time, not landing on the stage like a 
philistine, but being called to it professionally as a rhetor or as a 
teacher'.$ 

Some twenty years later, Michael Choniates wrote his first surviv- 
ing work, a riposte To those who accuse me of not wanting to exhibit. This 
piece is worth analysing at some length, since it is an unusually full 
and penetrating comment, not only on the phenomenon of rhetorical 
display, but on the whole social and cultural function of education in 
twelfth-century Byzantine society. It provides both an excellent 
recapitulation of what we have said so far, and a useful introduction 
to the rest of this chapter.$é 

Proteus, writes Michael, "whether salt-water demon or human 
sophist', showed himself off in a variety of disguises, not to elude 
capture, but in order to draw attention to himself. Such Protean 
figures are very much a part of the contemporary scene, and the 
worst thing is that they want him to join them. So far he has 
managed, on the wings of learning, to fly clear of those two great 
traps, love of wealth and love of honour. But his ascent is hampered 
by people who try to drag him down to the earth-bound world of 
display (&xióei&uc). 

Why, they ask him, does he choose to live away from his homeland 
in the pursuit of learning, while displaying none of the things associ- 
ated with learned men? 'Of these men', they tell him, 


one runs the affairs of the rich and makes good money; another serves the 
tax-men and loots the treasures of cities; another is subordinate to some man 
dignified by wealth and birth, and he receives a double wage - a big name 
and a fortune of bullion. You can see them with glossy hair and contented 
faces, luxuriously dressed in shining garments, riding on mules with silver 
trappings, and so fat, their bellies swollen by excess flesh, that you might 
naively be deceived into thinking that each of them is pregnant, were you to 
trust your eyes only ... But you, on the other hand, devote yourself to the 
smoke of letters, and you whisper to the books over which you are always 
poring. For the most part you live in squalor, and you make your way about 
without a steed, in no way gaining anything by your love of learning [philolo- 
gia]. You ought at least to emulate those other learned men, each of whom is 
invested with some learned function - one presides over the curriculum of 
grammarians, another is an exegete of sacred books and an instructor of 
church-goers, another is a secretary working for the first throne on the 


& Nik. Bas., Or. et ep., p. 5. 
& Mich. Chon., I, pp. 7-23. 
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hierarchy.” You are neither goaded by the honour enjoyed by these men, nor 
do you hanker after the courts of the great, but you hold earning a living in 
contempt, you abhor life in a magnate household as if it were a Titan's prison, 
and you consider schoolteaching to be a war against giants. 


If he were reasonable, he would realise that everything must have a 
purpose, and learning is only a means to an end - just like money, 
which as Aristotle says is to be used and not merely hoarded. 


Or do you imagine that knowledge is the purpose of our life, so that it is 
necessary to consider learning as that which smooths the path to knowledge, 
there being no other road to the perfection of one's soul? But we consider 
neither knowledge, nor Aristotelian well-being [eudaimonia] to be the goal of 
Man, but rather, Man's goal is to be ruled by God in the new age to come, to 
which only the fulfilment of divine commandments can lead, with your 
precious learning contributing little or nothing — I forbear to say that it 
sometimes even detracts, by engendering conceit.5? 


If he is preparing himself for the next life, he should say good-bye to 
his books, take the tonsure and put on a monastic habit. But if he is 
still tied to the material world, let him show himself in his true 
colours. 

Where honour is concerned, he should aim at the golden mean 
between pursuing it to excess and not pursuing it at all. Only by 
composing for an audience will he perfect his art. So long as he just 
sings quietly to himself in his corner, no-one will admire him. 
Without admiration he will have no spark of inspiration and will 
produce nothing of note: 'all creative power will die with you, 
unfinished and unformed'. 

Such are the accusations which these accountants of other men's 
thoughts bring against him, either blinded by friendship, or — and 
this is more likely - wanting to enjoy a laugh at his expense. ‘For 
nothing is so pleasurable as another's downfall.' Penelope's suitors 
were less moved by her beauty than by the sight of the beggar Iros 
laid low by Odysseus.* Michael, for his part, will continue to woo his 
beloved Wisdom in all the ways that she requires - with dedication, 
self-sacrifice and the cultivation of her chambermaids Grammar, 
Poetry and Rhetoric (ooQiouxf)). In pursuing her, he will embrace 
poverty, and having nothing will lack nothing; in other words, he will 
be restored to the state of perfection in which Man was originally 


$7 The references are, respectively, to grammar-school teachers, scriptural didaskaloi, 
and patriarchal officials. The reference to the didaskaloi as instructors ‘of congrega- 
tions’ (ràv éxxdnovatopévev) is a further indication that they were not teaching 
theology as an academic subject. 

® These references to Aristotle's Nicomachean ethics (4.1-2, 1.4-5) and an allusion to his 
Organon (p. 14) confirm that Aristotle was the approved philosopher of the day. 

© Odyssey, 18.95ff. 
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created in the image of God. Learning should not be considered an 
instrument for money making, but a wing to elevate the soul. Just as 
Nature did not give birds wings so they can fly into traps, so learning 
has been given to Man, not in order that he may head for the nets of 
sensuality, but in order that he may soar above the senses. Let others 
use learning for making money, career and reputation, or for teaching 
schoolchildren; he will try to use it for the best possible purpose. He 
rejects the argument that display will enhance his logos. Display is for 
people who put appearance before reality. The really wise man does 
not need praise to prove his worth. If he too goes in for theatrical 
display, he ceases to be a lion and a swan and becomes an ape, 
mimicking the gestures that delight spectators. But a true pro- 
fessional will trace his design 'from the original paintings of an old 
master, and will imitate their noble forms'. 

These comments provide general confirmation of impressions 
explicit or implicit throughout the rhetorical compositions of the 
period. First, they confirm that the sheer bulk of this literature does 
not merely represent an accident of manuscript survival, but 
accurately reflects the priorities of literary production at the time. 
Secondly, they confirm that for all the variety of genres, occasions 
and venues in which and for which such compositions were produ- 
ced — whether as straight encomia, funeral or wedding speeches, 
welcoming addresses, inaugural lectures, or homilies — they were all 
recognised as corresponding to the institution of rhetorical 'theatre'. 
Such ‘theatre’ was basically an encounter between a rhetorical per- 
former - either an established master of the art or a young school 
leaver making his début — and a critical audience. But it almost invari- 
ably involved a third element: the 'lord' of the house - the emperor, 
the patriarch, or a magnate - who presided over the occasion, and to 
whom the performer stood in some relationship of actual or potential 
dependence. ‘Theatre’ thus combined the functions of examination, 
interview, lecturing, entertainment, literary publication, and much 
more besides, for it was essentially the ritual by which the man of 
learning paraded his credentials and aspirations in a celebration of 
the status quo in which he hoped to succeed. 

"Theatre' is in fact the key to understanding both the aesthetic and 
the social function of 'high-style' literacy in twelfth-century Byzantine 
society. On the social side, it is clear that the extraordinary flourishing 
of the phenomenon in the mid twelfth century has a lot to do with the 
snobbery, and hence the ambivalent social status, of those educated 
Byzantines who did not belong to the Comnenian nobility. By parti- 
cipating in theatra, they underlined their intimacy with their social 
superiors in the appreciation of a sublime art which was inaccessible 
to the practitioners of lesser trades. At the same time, they stated 
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their claim to a privileged share of the material patronage dispensed 
by their ‘lords’. Their reasons for seeking this patronage are rarely 
clear, and no doubt varied considerably. Only those who had been 
through school at the Orphanotropheion can have been truly desper- 
ate to earn their daily bread. Those writers about whose background 
anything is known seem to have come from the propertied 'bourgeois 
gentry’ of Constantinople and provincial towns. One persistent 
patronage seeker, Gregory Antiochos, was the only son of a father 
who had managed to found and endow a small nunnery, and he 
makes the revealing admission that he lived in a state of self-suf- 
ficiency (avtdexera) until he entered the imperial bureaucracy and 
had to afford a more ostentatious lifestyle." The virtue which Byzan- 
tines made of autarkeia suggests that it was for many a necessity with 
which they were rarely content.?! It is true that the sources of self- 
sufficiency were not self-perpetuating, but needed constant topping- 
up to compensate for the effects of fiscal evaporation, pious leakage 
to religious foundations, and division among heirs. Yet whether the 
pressure came from absolute, relative, or anticipated poverty is not 
really to the point; the point is that families which educated their sons 
in grammar and rhetoric did so in order to place them in the system — 
in imperial service, in magnate service, in the Church, or in a 
monastic ‘living’. The Choniates brothers were no exception: Michael 
tells us that their father had destined him for the Church and Niketas 
for the bureaucracy.” Thus even as he wrote his impassioned defence 
of life as a perpetual student, he knew that its days were numbered. 
Education as a career investment was as old as the empire itself — 
compare the careers of Michael Attaleiates and Niketas Choniates 
with that of Justinian's bureaucrat John the Lydian.” But it did take 
on a sharper profile in this period as the traditional administrative 
class found its hereditary status challenged by the new social 
developments which have been noted in this and earlier chapters. 
One was the continuing expansion of the trading economy and the 
consequent rise of commercial nouveaux riches who flaunted their 
wealth and used it to buy books and education. The distaste which 
Michael Choniates expresses for mercenary, 'theatrical' learning must 
be seen in the same light as Theodore Prodromos' earlier complaints 
about the devaluation of learning in his day. We have already men- 
tioned Prodromos' invective against the pretentious ignoramus who 
flashes the copy of Plato that he can barely read. This piece is one of 
7 Scor., fols. 380v-381v. 
7. Cf. Hendy, Studies, pp. 565ff; above, chapter 2, p. 156. 
72 Mich. Chon., I, pp. 348-9. 
7? Cf. Michael Attaleiates, "Diataxis', ed. Gautier, pp. 19-21, 29-31; John Lydus, De 
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several in which the author deals with the relationship between 
wealth and learning. Being rhetorical, these works strike different 
attitudes. In one, Prodromos rails against the injustice of Providence 
for heaping riches upon workers and artisans, who lord it over poor, 
starving men of good birth, and then add insult to injury by buying 
the books which the latter cannot afford." Elsewhere, he defends 
Providence from those who blaspheme against her for not making 
them rich - if their learning is worth anything, they should value it for 
itself. Here, like Michael Choniates, he seems to be implying that 
philosophy thrives on poverty. In yet another piece, however, this 
proposition is firmly rejected: wealth may not be good for wisdom, 
but neither is want, for education requires funding and books, so the 
best state must be self-sufficiency (autarkeia). It is therefore not true to 
say that Wisdom is the lot of Poverty, although it is certainly the case 
that Poverty is the lot of Wisdom in the present day, when money 
making and the military reign supreme over the intellectual element 
in society." In the same vein, Prodromos poured out his troubles in a 
personal appeal to Anna Comnena. Following his father's advice, he 
had not become a soldier, since he was too puny, nor had he become 
a leather-worker, weaver or bronzesmith, since these occupations 
were too shameful. He had instead devoted himself to his books, 
which his father had assured him would bring great rewards. Yet 
these had not materialised, and now he regretted that he was not a 
prosperous, well-fed tradesman.” 

Despite their artifice and inconsistency, these texts have a common 
core of concern with a real social phenomenon - the relationship 
between learning and commercial profit — whose topicality is evident 
in several other texts: some verses by John Tzetzes, some verses by 
Michael Haploucheir, and, above all, the poems of ‘Ptocho- 
prodromos'. These poems, which caricature the plight of the hungry 
intellectual in racy, popular argot, show that the abstract issues raised 
in the high-style texts originated in, or could be translated into, con- 
crete situations in the streets and neighbourhoods of Constantinople. 
The fourth satire is indeed a vernacular development of the theme 
stated in Prodromos' plea to Anna Comnena: better to be a well-fed 
shopkeeper than a starving grammarian. Whatever the relationship 
between the two texts, both are expressions of a 'rhetoric of poverty' 
which is new to Byzantine literature in the twelfth century, and in its 
novelty reflects a new consciousness on the part of Byzantine intellec- 
tuals that their art was open to infiltration and competition from the 
mechanical arts of the market place. Their concern to distance learn- 
ing from business - and, in the case of Michael Choniates, from ‘show 
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business’ - betrays the extent to which both belonged to the same 
urban environment, and shared the same attitudes. The rhetoric of 
poverty in fact descends to the level of the people it despises, not only 
by using street language, but also by discussing education as a means 
of earning ‘bread’ — as an investment which ought to realise greater 
profits than ordinary trade. In this, ‘Ptochoprodromos’, however fic- 
tional his pleas, surely spoke for all educated Byzantines — for the 
children of the newly rich, as well as for those of the shabby 
gentility.” 

This is not to deny the sincerity of those, like Nikephoros Basilakes 
and Michael Choniates, who claimed to value learning for its own 
sake. If this claim is something of a topos in twelfth-century 
literature, this may be because posterity tended to preserve the less 
meretricious authors of the period. There was clearly respect to be 
gained by continuing one’s studies after one became eligible for 
administrative employment. Gregory Antiochos, who entered 
imperial service at an early age, regretted that this left him no time for 
his books, and this may explain his diffidence with regard to 
Eustathios, who came to ‘theatrical’ rhetoric late in life.” Yet the 
difference was essentially one of timing. Sooner or later all educated 
Byzantines had to put their rhetoric to professional, ‘theatrical’ use — 
unless they belonged to the Comnenian aristocracy. 

The Comnenian system was the other recent development which 
affected the status of the professional 'bourgeois gentry', and there- 
fore increased the importance for them of rhetorical ‘theatre’. 
Inasmuch as this system cast doubt on their nobility and prevented 
their easy assimilation into the extended imperial family, it effectively 
blocked their traditional route of ascent to the top of Byzantine 
society. The system also multiplied the number of courts where 
advancement was to be sought. The most important remained the 
imperial palace and the Great Church, with the latter becoming even 
more prominent than before. The continuing lure of both is obvious, 
and well conveyed by Michael Choniates. Imperial administration 
offered the greatest scope for worldly ambition, while the Church 
offered the best prospects for a secure and intellectually satisfying 
career as a teacher, a patriarchal bureaucrat, and eventually, perhaps, 
as a bishop. The careers of most twelfth-century writers are impress- 
ive testimony to the continuing ability of Palace and Church, especi- 
ally the latter, to attract the best minds: John Zonaras, Niketas 
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Choniates, Michael Glykas and Michael Hagiotheodorites all entered 
imperial service; Theophylact, George Tornikes, Michael Italikos, 
Michael ‘Anchialos’, Eustathios and Michael Choniates - to name 
only the best known - all became senior clerics. In both Palace and 
Church, the 'theatre' where ambitious talent advertised itself was the 
panegyric of great state and religious occasions. Here, the other Com- 
nenian courts did not necessarily impinge on the pattern of recruit- 
ment. According to Nicholas Mesarites, his brother John was assured 
by their father, protasekretis in the 1170s: 


You will not have to hang around the doors of magnate houses, you will not 
receive silver from such hands. You will be fed generously from the imperial 
coffers, and from the imperial treasury you will be clad in silk, such as Attic 
hands know how to weave. The emperor will regard you as an intimate, and 
you will commit the emperor's pronouncements to writing, fashioning them 
elegantly with the hammer of rhetoric on the anvil of your mind.9? 


In other words, the only 'theatre' in which he had to perform was the 
emperor's. When John had completed his education in grammar and 
rhetoric, 'frequenting the doors of the wise and neglecting those of 
the rich', it was indeed as his father predicted. He delivered an 
imperial encomium at Epiphany immediately after the Master of the 
Rhetors, whereupon the emperor made him an offer which, in the 
event, he refused.*! 

The statement by the elder Mesarites does imply, however, that for 
those whose fathers were not government ministers, magnate houses 
were natural places to frequent. As we have seen, 'frequenting the 
houses of the rich' is a recurrent theme in literature of the period, and 
like that other recurrent theme of learning as business and 'show- 
business', it too belongs to the rhetoric of poverty. 

Who were the magnates in question? Some can be identified from 
literary works addressed to them. From the speeches and letters of 
Theophylact of Bulgaria, it can be deduced that he was a performer at 
the secondary imperial court maintained by the widowed Empress 
Maria of Alania.** Michael Italikos certainly performed at the court of 
Alexios I’s widow, the Empress Eirene Doukaina.? Nikephoros 
Basilakes delivered encomia to John II’s cousin Adrian Komnenos, or 
Archbishop John of Bulgaria, and to the emperor's favourite John 
Axouch, which may indicate that he ‘frequented’ their houses.™ 


99 Ed. Heisenberg, Neue Quellen, p. 27; the reference is presumably to Theban silk (see 
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John's brother Isaac and sister Anna both received logoi from 
Theodore Prodromos, and Anna is known from other evidence to 
have opened her house to intellectuals.” Prodromos also addressed 
encomia to Alexios Aristenos, who in his capacity as orphanotrophos 
was lord of the institution where Prodromos had his ‘living’, and to 
the logothete of the drome Stephen Meles.* The magnate court 
which drew most literary hopefuls in the early years of Manuel's 
reign was undoubtedly that of the emperor's sister-in-law Eirene, 
widow of the sebastokrator Andronikos.” She commissioned 
paraphrases of the classics from John Tzetzes; Constantine Manasses 
dedicated his verse chronicle to her; Theodore Prodromos addressed 
a poem to her; and ‘Manganeios Prodromos', who was in her service, 
wrote her no less than forty-eight pieces of verse.5* To judge from the 
surviving evidence, her death c. 1152 left a big gap. In the last twenty- 
five years of Manuel's reign there appears to have been no compar- 
able figure, and we can reliably identify only seven magnates who 
probably held literary audiences: the megas hetaireiarches George 
Palaiologos, addressee of some poems by Leo ô tov Meyiotov and 
probably to be identified with the Palaiologos at whose house Con- 
stantine Manasses was a frequent visitor? his successor as megas 
hetaireiarches, John Doukas, who received a speech of condolence 
from the 'philosopher' Constantine of Nicaea, and was also a corre- 
spondent of Eustathios;? the unnamed Komnenos, probably the epi 
ton deeseon Nikephoros, whom Eustathios visited; Andronikos 
Kamateros, megas droungarios, to whom Gregory Antiochos wrote two 
obsequious logoi, in one of which he apologised for not coming to pay 
his customary respects;? the logothete of the drome Michael Hagio- 
theodorites, who received logoi from Eustathios, Constantine Manas- 
ses, and Constantine Psaltopoulos;? John Kontostephanos, whom 
Manasses consoled for the death of his wife Theodora;?* Alexios Kon- 
tostephanos, at whose house Euthymios Malakes was a regular 
visitor.” 

However, Michael Choniates does give the impression that there 
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was no lack of magnate houses for his contemporaries to flock to. The 
above list can be greatly extended if we take account of persons 
celebrated in wedding songs or funeral laments, or commemorated in 
dedicatory verses inscribed on works of art that they commissioned. 
In this light, it becomes relevant to consider some of the smaller verse 
pieces by Theodore Prodromos and 'Manganeios Prodromos', and, 
above all, the large collection of anonymous verses preserved in 
Codex Marcianus graecus 524. This collection is already well known 
as a major source for the prosopography of Manuel's reign. Can it 
also be used to identify the venues of rhetorical ‘theatre’? Many of the 
donors mentioned in the epigrams were relatively humble people 
who would hardly have kept open house for ambitious students of 
rhetoric. On the other hand, it is encouraging to find the names of 
Comnenian magnates whom we have already identified as literary 
patrons: the sebastokratorissa Eirene, George Palaiologos, Andronikos 
Kamateros, Alexios Kontostephanos. It is therefore reasonable to con- 
jecture that the people mentioned in the poems fall into two groups, 
corresponding to two kinds of relationship: the author's social equals 
and personal acquaintances to whom he made the gift of a few verses; 
and ‘lords’ whose favour he enjoyed or sought, either because he had 
introductions to them, or because they were known to be kindly 
disposed to men of letters.” 

It may be objected that this method overinflates the amount of 
literary activity and the number of literary centres which it is plausible 
to imagine. The objection is valid if we are envisaging high-powered 
intellectual salons, each with its exclusive membership. Yet while this 
model may apply to the households of Anna Comnena and the 
sebastokratorissa Eirene, in most other cases the reality was probably 
much more routine and mundane - a matter of patronage-seekers, 
not only intellectuals, paying court, and lords holding audiences in 
which literary appreciation came low on the agenda. Seen in such 
terms, the scale of the operation we are proposing does not seem 
unrealistic. À more serious objection is that the court venue where 
imperial relatives celebrated their weddings, lamented their bereave- 
ments, or commissioned the inscriptions for their objets d'art, may not 
have been that of their own oikoi, but that of the imperial palace. 
Subject to this reservation, however, the evidence can be read to yield 
a much longer list of households which were likely to have been 
visited, if not frequented, by students of rhetoric during Manuel's 
reign, giving an overall total of 50-60. If anything, this is a conserva- 
tive estimate, given that it omits some individuals with known intel- 
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lectual interests or intellectual protégés." However the figure is 
estimated, one thing is certain: the Comnenian nobility are in the 
overwhelming majority. 

What did educated men seek, and gain, from ‘frequenting the 
houses of the great', and what did they give in return? In general, it 
seems that their main objective was to be taken into the paid service 
of a lord. According to Michael Choniates, as we have seen, such 
service was seen as a sure route to fame and fortune. Yet we have also 
seen how Kinnamos describes it as a form of servitude, which Manuel 
sought to eradicate by prohibitive legislation.” Is this a case where 
the 'double-tongued' rhetoric of the sources presents us with two 
contrasting rhetorical versions of the same phenomenon? Or do the 
different versions correspond to different realities — to different 
degrees of servitude within a magnate's entourage, or even to dif- 
ferent chronological stages: in other words, might Michael Choniates, 
writing in the 1170s, reflect the situation in the aftermath of Manuel's 
measures? Unfortunately, the specific cases are not as clear as the 
general comments. The douloi of magnates named in documents are 
for the most part faceless individuals, whose relationship to their 
masters rarely shows through. Perhaps the closest we come to it is in 
the Kosmosoteira typikon, in the affection with which the sebasto- 
krator Isaac (II) writes of his grammatikos Michael and his incomparable 
‘man’ (áv6ootoc) Leo Kastamonites who had served him faithfully 
since his youth.” Positions of high trust and responsibility in a 
sebastokrator's household were no doubt most desirable, particularly if 
the sebastokrator was suddenly elevated to the throne: this was how 
Manuel's servant George Kappadokes became imperial mystikos.1° 
But others were less fortunate in their lot, and in their lords. At the 
other extreme were the unhappy servants of the Anacharsis or Ananias 
satirised by an anonymous twelfth-century author. This man 
shamelessly borrowed money from his servants, and then failed to 
pay them back, until they were so desperate for repayment that they 
completely forgot to claim payment for their labours, feeling grateful 
if they recovered what had previously been theirs. Men would die 
after six years in his service, having received — if they were lucky — 
only part of three or four years' wages. Their widows and orphans 
would claim the rest, but 'Anacharsis' would be stone deaf to their 
pleas. If he was invited to a wedding feast, he would send his 
retainers home as soon as they reached the host's house - he could 
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not bear for them to enjoy life or to see other people enjoying them- 
selves. They had complained to the author that: 


we who were born free are enslaved in the utmost servitude ... Laws and 
lawsuits and law-courts look after the escaped whipping-boy, and if they 
receive some intervention on his behalf, they actually deem the bought slave 
worthy of freedom. But they do nothing to comfort free servants. So we have 
been condemned to perpetual servitude, who according to the laws are well- 
born [eugeneis], and learned nurslings of the Muse. 


One of Anacharsis' secretaries was a worthy priest, whose tardy 
reward for his toils was to clean the Augean stables — for Anacharsis 
shut him up in a poky hut in the midst of sixty human shit-houses.!?! 

This text's anonymous author, pseudonymous subject, and invec- 
tive mode, make its evidence triply problematic. Whether or not 
Anacharsis is, as the editor thinks, to be identified with Manuel's 
minister John Kamateros, he is clearly a literary caricature with a large 
debt to Lucian. Yet, like the 'Bagoas' of Nikephoros Basilakes, the 
caricature could only have been written in twelfth-century Constan- 
tinople. The status of Anarcharsis' servants - free but utterly subordi- 
nate — clearly corresponds to the type of servitude which Manuel 
sought to abolish. The point about the lack of legal recourse is particu- 
larly telling, because it reflects not only the iniquity of a particular 
lord, but also the existence of a kind of lordship over free-born - even 
well-born - and well-educated men that was not recognised in 
Romano-Byzantine law, because it was neither public authority nor 
private ownership. It is also interesting that the long-suffering sec- 
retary was a priest — so too was the protovestiarios of the sebastokrator 
Isaac (II).'? Although the employment of clerics in the administration 
of lay oikoi was nothing new in the twelfth century, it reached propor- 
tions which the Patriarch Luke Chrysoberges found unacceptable; in 
1157, as we have seen, he issued a semeioma forbidding it. Why was 
this uncanonical practice so persistent and widespread? The Church 
ordained far more clerics than it could support, and supernumerary 
priests and deacons therefore naturally turned to lay employers. A 
case in point may be the deacon who was dismissed from his salaried 
post by the Patriarch Luke, and then had to work 'for a wage' before 
he was reinstated by the Patriarch Michael III at the expense of 
Eustathios, whose formal protest is our source for the affair. For 
their part, lay magnates may have valued the services of clerics 
because of the basic moral and intellectual standards which the latter 
were required to attain. Also, perhaps, the very impropriety of 
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employing them made them easy to intimidate with threats of 
exposure. 

Several twelfth-century writers went through some form of 
dependence on the Comnenian aristocracy. Even the proudly 
independent John Tzetzes began his career in the service of a certain 
Isaac Komnenos.'™ Michael Italikos was initially dependent on the 
ex-empress Eirene Doukaina, and at one point wrote to her complain- 
ing that she had not made use of his administrative potential. Even 
though his clerical vocation debarred him from purely secular posts, 
he could be appointed to a ‘pious house’ - had he not distinguished 
himself in the affairs of the Kosmidion monastery? Instead she had 
procured him a teaching position for which he had not needed her 
help.’ ‘Manganeios Prodromos' spent the years from 1140 to 1151-2 
in the service of the sebastokrator Andronikos (II) and his wife 
Eirene. 6 Another versifier, Leo 6 tot Meytotov, joined the service 
of George Palaiologos, megas hetaireiarches: one of his poems is entitled 
‘Verses ... improvised as a test at the order of the same late pan- 
sebastos when he made obeisance to him with a view to service'.!? The 
brothers George and Demetrios Tornikes recognised a special obliga- 
tion to Anna Comnena and her family. George delivered her funeral 
oration (when other orators had failed to do so) and a few years later 
recommended his brother Demetrios to her grandson Alexios 
Doukas, who was then doux of Dyrrachion and Ochrid.'? Demetrios 
is referred to as the 'slave' of Alexios and his mother (Anna's 
daughter): 


You know that I entrusted him to the hands of your holy mother, and she has 
not ceased caring for him, and now, increasing her care for him all the more, 
has sent him to partake of your goodness . . . I believe that you will not find 
him undeserving of benefaction; for he is both adorned with good sense and 
has been trained in your house, and you will find his loyalty to his lords in no 
way diminished. 


Gregory Antiochos characterises himself as the 'slave' of An- 
dronikos Kamateros, whom he addresses with a mixture of gratitude 
for benefactions received and grievance at not having received 
enough.” 

As sources, however, for the experience of intellectuals in magnate 
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service, the writings of these authors are disappointingly uninforma- 
tive. Beyond vague allusions to the fact of their dependence, they do 
not go into details of what was involved. Tzetzes tells us merely that 
his master was governor (doux) of Berroia, and that he himself left 
under a cloud of false accusation from this lord's wife; he does not say 
whether he was employed in Isaac's household or in the provincial 
administration. It is similarly unclear from Michael Italikos whether 
he wanted to join Eirene Doukaina's own staff, or expected her to 
procure him an imperial appointment. Most frustrating of all is 
'Manganeios Prodromos', who in all his poems to or about the 
sebastokratorissa Eirene never once describes the duties he performed 
for her in all his years of service. He gives only vague indications that 
he was not just her paid poet in residence, but was involved in the 
administration of her wealth, and we can only guess that his 
extended visit to Philippopolis in c. 1151-2 was in connection with 
estates that she possessed in that area.!!? 

As for Demetrios Tornikes, it is again not clear what kind of 
upbringing he had received in the household of his Comnenian 
patrons - had he been a kind of ‘page’? - or what kind of favour he 
was requesting from Alexios Doukas Bryennios. His approach to the 
doux might have had something to do with the fall from favour of 
another doux, the emperor's cousin Andronikos, whom he had 
approached in a similar way four years earlier, again with a letter of 
reference from his brother.! Perhaps the most logical inference is 
that Andronikos had given him an appointment in the theme of 
Branicevo from which the new doux had dismissed him, thus forcing 
him to apply to another governor. But it is equally possible that in 
both cases what Tornikes wanted was a recommendation to the 
emperor, who was often on campaign in the Balkans during these 
years and thus readily accessible to local military commanders. 

Twelfth-century writers do not, then, throw much light on what it 
was like to serve on the staff of a Comnenian magnate household. 
They do, however, give some idea of the range of benefits which the 
Comnenian nobility was able to offer apart from full-time salaried 
employment. A lord could help to procure an adelphaton in an 
imperial monastery, and here it is worth noting that both Theodore 
Prodromos and John Tzetzes seem to have ended up in ’livings’ 
comparable to that which 'Manganeios Prodromos' obtained at the 
Mangana. Prodromos lived and may have taught at the 
Orphanotropheion, and one is tempted to see this position as his 
reward for cultivating Anna Comnena and her brother Isaac. Some 
time after his ignominious dismissal by Isaac Komnenos, Tzetzes 
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received a cell and a living allowance at the Pantokrator monastery, 
and since this can hardly have been on the recommendation of his 
former lord, it is all the more likely that some other patron put in a 
word for him.” 

Comnenian lords were also worth cultivating for the influence they 
could exert in the public sector. Although this cannot be proved for 
any of the writers mentioned above, with the exception of Michael 
Italikos and his appointment to the post of Teacher of the Doctors, we 
have identified it as a possible factor in the approaches made by 
George and Demetrios Tornikes, and it almost certainly played a part 
in the relationship which Gregory Antiochos cultivated with the 
megas droungarios Andronikos Kamateros. As megas droungarios, 
Andronikos was the head of the law-court to which Gregory was 
appointed as krites tou velou. It is not clear whether Gregory wrote his 
two logoi to Andronikos before or after this appointment. What is 
clear, however, is that Gregory considered Andronikos to be his 
‘boss’ primarily in a social sense. He emphasises Andronikos’ superior 
birth and station in life, and addressed him not as megas droungarios, 
but by the title of pansebastos which denoted his Comnenian lordly 
status. It seems probable, therefore, that the social deference led to 
the professional relationship, rather than vice-versa. 

Last but not least, educated Byzantines looked to their Comnenian 
lords for short-term favours. Sometimes these took the form of pay- 
ments for commissioned writings. Tzetzes produced his verse com- 
mentaries on Homer and Hesiod to order for the sebastokratorissa 
Eirene and Manuel’s empress of the same name, and he was paid on 
delivery by instalments.!? The verse chronicle of Constantine Manas- 
ses was a commission from the same sebastokratorissa: in his dedi- 
catory prologue he states that since she requires a clear and simple 
summary of history, ^we have taken on the weight of toil, though the 
business is difficult, burdensome and laborious. For your great gifts 
and your generosity console us for our literary toils, and your gifts, 
frequently disbursed, slake the burning of effort and drudgery." 
Here, however, it is not so clear that the transaction was a simple 
matter of cash paid for services rendered - the reference is to a series 
of gifts made before the work was completed. Was Manasses in 
Eirene’s service, like ‘Manganeios Prodromos’? It is perhaps more 
likely that his relationship to her resembled that of the anonymous 
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author of two encomiastic poems, in which the sebastokratorissa is 
lauded for her generosity, and in particular 'for the daily provision of 
food and for the cloths'.!? Eirene evidently laid on regular meals for 
this writer, and treated him to occasional gifts, which on this occasion 
consisted of linen. In other words, there seems to have been a type of 
intellectual dependent who neither belonged to a lord's staff, nor 
simply received cash on delivery of literature, but occupied an inter- 
mediate status, receiving food and necessities as largesse in return for 
literary services, which were not necessarily specified or solicited. 

The general impression left by the sources is that the dependence 
of educated men on Comnenian lords took a variety of forms, ranging 
from the salaried servitude described by Kinnamos to the sort of 
commercial service provided by Tzetzes. While the condition of those 
in permanent full-time service, who may well have been in the 
majority, is poorly documented in surviving literature, this may indi- 
cate that the more highly regarded writers of the time were not bound 
by exclusive ties of obligation. The point is vividly made by a demotic 
text in which Theodore Prodromos, soon after Manuel's accession, 
reminded the new emperor of his existence and his needs: 


Know, O divine emperor, concerning your Prodromos, that he was never the 
slave of many masters, a man of many lords and one who did the rounds. 
Nor did I frequent the courts of X and Y. It wasn't a case of, ‘I won't be paid 
by him, I'll get paid by the other’, or, ‘X won't fork out, but Y is bound to’. 
No, from my very infancy I have known only one court and one lord, the holy 
empress your majesty's grandmother, from whom I received the necessities 
of life as I lived with my lessons and my books. When she was raised to 
heaven, I had only one master, your lord and father John, the great-achieving 
emperor of the earth and flower of the Purple. 1 contented myself with 
subsisting on his gifts and largesse, needing no-one else. Now that he has 
been translated to God from earth, I again put my trust in you alone, in you 
alone I hope. If you grant me food, if you provide me with drink, I can take 
heart, I shall have hope of life. But if you do not provide, I die - for who else 
is there to give?” 


The implication is that it was normal for writers to drift from one lord 
to another. By claiming to be the exception, Prodromos, who con- 
veniently forgets that he had courted Manuel's aunt Anna and uncle 
Isaac, clearly confirms the rule. 

Another general impression which this text confirms is that the 
more highly regarded or ambitious authors, at least, had to perform a 
delicate balancing act, balancing their loyalty to their magnate lord 
against their loyalty to the emperor. The balance was especially deli- 
cate in the cases of magnates whose own political loyalty was sus- 
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pect; the ex-empress Eirene Doukaina, Anna Comnena, the sebasto- 
krator Isaac (II), the sebastokratorissa Eirene, and Manuel's cousin 
Andronikos all fell into this category. In his complaint to Eirene 
Doukaina, Michael Italikos reminded her that 'on your account I have 
undergone hardships, and incurred the emperor's hostility’. While 
in the service of the sebastokratorissa Eirene, 'Manganeios Prodromos' 
consoled her for her imprisonment and banishment from Constan- 
tinople, but he also wrote several imperial encomia; he had to secure 
his retirement pension at the Mangana monastery which, though 
promised to him by the sebastokratorissa, was in the emperor's gift, 
and in the event took four years to come through.!? The line between 
loyal obedience to the 'divided sovereignty' of the Comnenian system 
and factious adherence to one of its divisions was a fine one, and 
Manuel only made it finer by 'liberating' those whom the system had 
'enslaved'. 

The physical settings of rhetorical 'theatre' can often be deduced 
from the titles of works recited, from allusions in the text, or from the 
ceremonial context. Imperial encomium was delivered either in 
palace throne rooms, or, in the case of 'popular' acclamations, in 
courtyards and public places. Encomium of the patriarch was recited 
in the church of Hagia Sophia, though whether in the nave or in the 
galleries is unclear. Hagia Sophia and other churches provided the 
venue for a variety of other logoi which were more or less encomiastic 
in character: homilies, didaskaliai, imperial news bulletins, and 
laments for the dead. Balsamon records that several bishops were 
suspended from their functions because, ‘when officiating in the 
commemorations of departed nobles and magnates, they had pro- 
nounced encomiastic prayers, in iambic verse or in prose'.!? Some of 
the occasional verse written by 'Manganeios Prodromos' was read out 
in the public church of the Theotokos at tà Kóoov, in the monastery 
church of the Hodegetria, and in the private church of the 
sebastokratorissa Eirene." Otherwise, one must assume that composi- 
tions in honour of magnates like her were recited in the reception 
halls of their oikoi, although the possibility of an outdoor setting is not 
to be excluded, and is perhaps indicated in those poems where 
'Manganeios' makes heavy use of garden imagery.” 

The composition of 'theatrical' audiences must have varied accord- 
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ing to the occasion, and we should certainly distinguish between the 
‘theatres’ of the imperial palace and the Great Church, on the one 
hand, and those of the magnate oikoi on the other. The former would 
have been formal sessions of Church and State, attended by a full roll 
call of officials and dignitaries, while the latter would have been more 
selective, informal and voluntary, consisting essentially of servants, 
friends and relatives. Common to all, however, was the combination of 
attendance on a lord with critical appreciation of a performer. 

This combination of social functions was basic to the aesthetic func- 
tions of rhetorical theatre and the texts produced for it. We cannot 
begin to evaluate the surviving literary texts without first appreciating 
that belles lettres were commonly, if not normally, written for oral 
publication, partly as contributions to the ritual celebration of lord- 
ship, and partly as tests of philological expertise. The writer thus had 
to satisfy two sets of criteria: he had to say the 'right' things about the 
lord and the system of lordship, and he had to use the ‘right’ 
language and style. On both counts, he had to say the expected thing 
in the expected way, to people who were already 'in the know', and 
with whom he wanted to close ranks against the common herd out- 
side. The object of the game was not to cover a lot of ground, but to 
execute elaborate manoeuvres within a tight, enclosed space. The 
results as they have come down to us are predictably formalistic, 
esoteric and recherché; it is they, above all, which have earned for 
twelfth-century Byzantine literature its reputation for 'emptiness' and 
‘pedantry’. They can easily give the impression that rhetorical 
'theatre' was an extremely stifling and stultifying cultural institution, 
which, although allowing literary production to proliferate, did 
nothing to loosen, but much to tighten, the vice of political pressure 
and stylistic conformity in which it had always been caught. 

Yet this impression is subject to several qualifications. The rhetori- 
cal texts as we read them are the dry bones of an experience from 
which all sense of drama and occasion have now gone. That theatra 
were not totally lacking in excitement seems likely from the sheer 
number of venues and frequency of occasions: there were limits to the 
amount of boredom that even captive Byzantine audiences could 
take. The very predictability and formalism of the material had aes- 
thetic possibilities. People inured to stereotype are highly receptive to 
variation. No two compositions were exactly the same, and some 
authors clearly signal their intention to depart from standard pro- 
cedure. Moreover, it may be that the mannered, derivative, formulaic 
language of rhetoric had an aesthetic function which eludes modern 
readers unused to the audio-visual resonances of words recited in a 
ceremonial context. In such a context, verbal recitation was only part 
of a total orchestration, in which architecture, décor, dress, music and 
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choreography also played a part. We began this chapter by pointing 
to the Divine Liturgy as the most vital expression, and to the icon as 
the most potent symbol, of Byzantine religious Orthodoxy. Liturgical 
tradition stressed the close relationship between sacred text and 
sacred music, which in Byzantium excluded all instruments other 
than the human voice; the theory and practice of iconography 
insisted on the close relationship between the image and the proto- 
type. Men for whom the liturgy and the icon were so central could 
not but think in liturgical and iconic terms, and it makes sense to look 
at their compositions in this light. The iconic aspect will occupy us in 
the next chapter. Here we may draw attention to the liturgical quality 
inherent in Byzantine rhetoric, and we may hazard the suggestion 
that its words had a quasi-musical value, whereby their intellectual 
meaning was fused with, and perhaps even subordinated to, their 
sound effect, so that listeners received them as audio-intellectual 
sensations transmitted to the intellect via the subconscious. Perhaps 
there is an analogy in opera, which can transform a banal text and a 
weak plot into a rousing performance. The difference, of course, is 
that rhetorical ‘theatre’ did not allow visual props and musical 
arrangement to obscure the text. Nor did it work to a set text, but 
improvised according to set conventions; here Indian, rather than 
European, classical music may offer a better parallel. 

What is certain is that Byzantine writers worked according to a 
highly sophisticated aesthetic. The language in which they wrote 
about stylistic technique shows that they were every bit as articulate 
and demanding, in their way, as modern literary critics.’ If their 
criteria seem unduly cerebral and arcane, the same can be said of the 
more ambitious trends in modern music and painting, whose sharp 
divergence from popular taste, whatever else it signifies, does not 
signify a drop in aesthetic standards. Rather, the fact that Byzantine 
intellectuals could get worked up about such criteria suggests that the 
theatra were an exciting intellectual milieu. 

For, after all, theatra were occasions for the celebration of logos — 
learning and eloquence - as well as lordship. Of course, the fact that 
only the texts have survived may, as we have already remarked, give 
us an exaggerated idea of their importance. But, as we have also 
remarked, the parading of logos in official ceremonial was itself a 
remarkable development. It created the distinct possibility that the 
performing guest, rather than the lord of the house, would become 
the focus of attention. It created the virtual certainty that the intellec- 
tual performer and his intellectual critics would regard themselves as 
the lord's cultural equals, if not his betters, and would treat their 
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literary business with each other as far more important than their 
obeisance to him. 

The two orthodoxies which came together in rhetorical 'theatre' 
were thus by no means certain to co-operate in crushing the 
independent spirit of literary production in their vice-like grip. 
Indeed, they were quite liable to pull apart, leaving room for 
individual self-assertion and for subversion of the system. Self- 
assertion is, we shall see, a very conspicuous feature of eleventh and 
twelfth-century literature, and it is plausible to trace it to the 'theat- 
rical' milieu, with its emphasis on the individual performer. Subver- 
sion is much harder to detect, but it can perhaps be inferred from 
various hints — a touch of flippancy here, a suggestion of insincerity 
there, a glaring inconsistency elsewhere — whose overall effect is to 
relativise the values ostensibly being celebrated, and to raise, at their 
expense, the value of the medium of celebration. 

This raises the question of what one might call ‘alternative theatre’. 
So far we have spoken of works which bear the unmistakable stamp 
of production for court occasions. But many twelfth-century works do 
not bear this stamp: most letters, various pieces of satirical and 
romantic fiction, short descriptions, narratives and essays in prose or 
verse. These are for us the most original and interesting literary cre- 
ations of the period, yet we do not even know whether they were 
written to be read aloud, let alone where. It is possible that they were 
recited at small, informal, exclusively intellectual gatherings — 
perhaps like the ‘reading circles’ where Tzetzes ‘published’ his 
scholia on Aristophanes.” But there is no reason to assume that an 
‘alternative’ script necessarily required an alternative venue, and 
indeed the rhetoric of poverty and misfortune shows that lords were 
receptive to comic relief as well as solemn ceremony.’ The Timarion, 
for the most part an irreverent satire on the whole of the establish- 
ment, contains a fulsome eulogy of the doux of Thessalonica which, 
though possibly operating on a deeper level as a part of the satire, 
superficially points to patronage by a Doukas or Palaiologos lord.'? 
One mid twelfth-century magnate, the megas hetaireiarches George 
Palaiologos, commissioned an impromptu ekphrasis of a piece of 
mythological sculpture from a writer who paid court to him in the 
hope of entering his service. This information is interesting because it 
shows that the ritual of literary obeisance did not have to celebrate the 
lord directly, but could celebrate an object in his possession, without 
making any ideological statement. That George Palaiologos was more 
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interested in the aesthetics than in the ideology of the ritual is 
indirectly confirmed by another ekphrasis, in which the author, Con- 
stantine Manasses, describes a different piece of mythological sculp- 
ture that he had often seen when frequenting the house of an art- 
lover and literary connoisseur of Palaiologan descent. Here we seem 
to have an example of a Comnenian magnate who patronised the 
literary appreciation of art because he collected ancient sculpture.!?é 
The aristocratic patronage of Tzetzes' Allegories and Constantine 
Manasses' History is not in doubt. Nor is the fact that some Komnenoi 
could hold their own as writers. All in all, therefore, the lords may 
have done as much to promote the comic and the concrete in twelfth- 
century literature as did the literati themselves, who left to themselves 
might have been content to produce empty stylistic tours de force. 
Above all, as we shall observe in the next chapter, Manuel may have 
had a considerable effect in stimulating rhetorical innovation. The 
conclusion to come to here is that literary taste was neither wholly 
dictated by the lords of the Comnenian system, nor wholly 
monopolised by the guardians of rhetorical Orthodoxy, but shaped 
by the tense and fertile encounter of the two groups. The 'empty' 
formalism and the 'full' concretism of twelfth-century literature were 
two sides of the same coin, coined by performers showing off their 
way with words in a theatre of talent, ambition and patronage. 


JUDICIAL RHETORIC AND LAW!?7 


Theatrical or 'demonstrative' eloquence was undoubtedly the most 
important form of rhetoric in twelfth-century Byzantium, but it was 
not the only one. The ancient rhetorical theory taught in Byzantine 
schools envisaged two other kinds of oratory, the judicial and the 
deliberative, which had their uses even in the autocratic, hieratic 
world of medieval Constantinople.’ Even emperors took advice, 
and, if they were wise, would listen to different points of view.'? 
Judges, the emperor included, had to justify their decisions, and 
litigants had to plead their cases; if they were not competent to do so 
in person, they had to engage advocates to speak for them. With the 
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appearance of new civil law-courts in the eleventh century, in addi- 
tion to the existing tribunals of the emperor, the patriarch, the 
koiaistor and the eparch, the art of composing a judicial accusation, 
defence or decision must have been in great and increasing 
demand.'? Alexios I warned his successor to ‘watch out for the bab- 
bling of the rhetors in the courts, and remove the wicked ones, who 
abuse the laws with their specious arguments'.?! Manuel's Novel of 
1166 on court procedure complains of 'the endless speeches of those 
who plead in court and their great obstruction . . . an attempt to while 
away time and cunningly shirk trial, in which they often repeat the 
same arguments and, clinging to their previous pleas with great ten- 
acity, they prevent the case from making progress'.!? These remarks 
might suggest that the level of forensic oratory was not very high, 
and it is certainly true that by the twelfth century advocacy was no 
longer a formally incorporated, salaried profession as it had been in 
late antiquity. Balsamon records the case of a deacon who, forbidden 
by the Patriarch Luke Chrysoberges to plead in court, successfully 
defended himself before the emperor's tribunal in the patriarch's 
presence with the argument that the relevant canons and laws did not 
apply now as formerly, when the advocates appointed to civil courts 
formed a guild with priors and imperial salaries: 


But since today's advocates engage in advocacy as a voluntary activity, men 
in holy orders are not prevented from pleading. And proving 
[xatacxevatwv] his argument, he produced the justification that it is not the 
action, but the method which is condemned by the canons. For not only 
derics but even bishops are to be allowed to act on behalf of friends, and 
when they plead an ecclesiastical suit they need not be ashamed . . . What is 
hated and condemned is for a cleric to plead like secular officials and to 
receive a secular appointment.'® 


It seems unlikely, therefore, that forensic rhetoric still had the 
prestige it had enjoyed in the sixth century, when men like Agathias 
studied rhetoric primarily as a qualification for a career at law. But 
the connection between rhetoric and law was still there in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. It is to be seen in the writings of 
Michael Psellos,! in the education of Michael Attaleiates and Niketas 
Choniates, and in the interests of two teachers, Stephen Skylitzes, 
who introduced technical, legal jargon into his lectures on Aristotle's 
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Rhetorica, and Nicholas Hagiotheodorites, who combined the posts of 
law teacher (nomophylax) and Master of the Rhetors.?" We may sup- 
pose, therefore, that trained rhetoricians in the twelfth century could 
and frequently did act as defence or prosecution counsels. This sup- 
position is not disproved by the almost complete lack of direct 
evidence, given that late antiquity is not much better represented. 
The dearth of forensic texts from all periods of imperial history shows 
only that literary taste favoured the preservation of epideictic com- 
positions. Indirectly, there are indications that forensic eloquence, 
and forensic situations, were of some cultural importance. The dea- 
con cited by Balsamon clearly knew how to construct a brief, and 
Balsamon's own work is a series of forensic arguments reflecting the 
combative logic used in the cases that came before the emperor or the 
Synod. The twelfth century also produced three literary pieces of 
courtroom drama with a strong contemporary flavour: the Timarion, 
which is largely a satire on trial procedure;'? the prosecution speech 
Against Bagoas by Nikephoros Basilakes;"? and the verse account of a 
case of cannibalism and murder which came before the Great Church, 
attributed to the authorship of the presiding judge, the protekdikos 
Andronikos.!^ 

These texts suggest that the non-professionalism of advocacy may 
actually have extended the cultural influence of forensic technique. 
By the same token, they suggest that the methods and arguments of 
the courts were open as never before to non-professional, primarily 
literary criteria. In the trial scene in Hades which forms the climax to 
the action in the Timarion, the narrator's defence is handled by his old 
teacher of rhetoric and philosophy, Theodore of Smyrna. Theodore 
wins the case not by using the language and learning of lawyers, but 
by force of rhetorical ingenuity.!^! 

This brings us on to the question of the status of legal studies in the 
twelfth century. There is much besides the Timarion to suggest that 
they were much less fashionable than they had been in the previous 
century.'** The Komnenoi clearly had less time and money for law, at 
least as an academic pursuit, than their civilian predecessors Con- 
stantine IX Monomachos and the Doukai Constantine X and Michael 
VII. Byzantine intellectuals may also have become put off by the Latin 
roots of jurisprudence, which they called the ‘Italian art’, and by its 
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popularity in the West. At any rate, they failed to develop the legal 
dogmatism which by the end of the twelfth century distinguished the 
political society and the urban culture of Latin Europe. For this very 
reason, however, it is easy to underestimate the cultural importance 
of law for the guardians of Byzantine Orthodoxy in the twelfth cen- 
tury. They inherited and absorbed the achievements of the eleventh 
century, both institutionally and intellectually. The post of 
nomophylax was retained or revived.!? Alexios not only retained the 
courts of the megas droungarios and the epi ton kriseon, but also set up 
three more civil tribunals. The man who headed his government at 
the time, the logothete of the sekreta Michael, and may well have 
masterminded his administrative reforms of the 1090s, appears to 
have been a distinguished product of the eleventh-century legal 
renaissance.!** The twelfth century continued the work of comment- 
ing and indexing the Byzantine corpus of Roman Law, the Basilica, 
and witnessed the first serious effort to make coherent sense of the 
corpus of canon law. As we have seen, this effort culminated in the 
innovative commentaries of Balsamon, commissioned in part by 
Manuel. Manuel, with his western contacts, sympathies and aspira- 
tions could hardly remain insensitive to the legal culture of northern 
Italy and the Papal Curia of Alexander III, especially since his closest 
Italian advisers were from Pisa, a city which held jurisprudence in 
particularly high regard.'* His embassy to Pisa of 1172 consisted of 
three men described by the Pisan annals as ‘learned in the law’ (iuris 
sapientibus). Manuel was keen to make his reputation as a general 
legislator in the tradition of Justinian and Leo VI, and his Novels of 
1166 were arguably the swan song of this tradition.!^ 

Legal education and judicial appointments tended to run in 
families, and professional jurists were probably in a very small 
minority. But men 'acquainted with the law' (nomotriboumenoi, 
nomomatheis) were according to Balsamon thick upon the ground in 
Constantinople, and we must not forget the existence of notaries.'* 
However diluted, legal expertise was widely diffused. It is therefore 
legitimate to look for a legal dimension in the broader literary culture 
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of the guardians of Orthodoxy. Such a dimension may perhaps be 
detected in the sharp, disputational style which makes the writings of 
Michael Glykas strikingly similar to the commentaries of Balsamon. It 
may also be discernible in the perception of the past shown by some 
twelfth-century writers.!^? It was a lawyer's business to invoke rules, 
customs and precedents, and to find ways around those invoked by 
his adversary. Whether his brief required him to uphold or to circum- 
vent an ancient law, he could not but develop a sense of historical 
context and perspective. He learned to regard the antiquity of the 
legal tradition with a mixture of reverential awe and critical relativ- 
ism. Lawyers could derive useful arguments from reading history, 
and it is thus not surprising that some of them were given to writ- 
ing it. Four historians of the late eleventh and twelfth centuries had 
been civil judges: Michael Attaleiates, John Skylitzes, John Zonaras 
and Niketas Choniates. All four show a strong concern with the 
legitimacy of imperial policies and regimes. Zonaras shows an extra- 
ordinary interest in the history of ancient Rome which, contrasting as 
it does with the contemporary fascination for ancient Greece, can best 
be explained as a lawyer's reverence for the society in which Roman 
Law had been formulated. It is true that another twelfth-century 
lawyer, the author of the Ecloga Basilicorum, shows a delightfully 
imaginative ignorance of Roman history, and that Zonaras expresses 
no admiration for Justinian, the Roman legislator par excellence in 
medieval eyes.’ But in both these respects Zonaras can be seen as a 
purist deliberately going beyond the superficial and imperial anti- 
quarianism with which his contemporaries were content, in order to 
get at not only the pre-Byzantine, but also the pre-imperial, roots of 
Roman Law in the constitution of the Roman Republic. His interest in 
the etymology of Latin words, evident in both his history and his 
canonical commentaries, betrays the legal antiquarian, and his refusal 
to deny the ecclesiastical primacy of Old Rome, despite his own 
patriotism, reflects the legalism of the judge who insists on not bend- 
ing the rules. He is exceptional in following his antiquarianism and 
legalism through to their anti-imperial, unpatriotic conclusion, just as 
Balsamon is exceptional in his use of the past to discuss the validity of 
the canons. Both, in their different ways, represent the creative 
impact of law on the intellectual life of Constantinople in Manuel's 
reign. 
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MEDICINE! 


Law had a close parallel in medicine, the other branch of learning 
which was both an academic discipline and a technical, lucrative 
profession providing an essential social service. The healing of 
bodies, like the healing of grievances, was an art that could be prac- 
tised by a combination of native wit, practical experience, and ritual 
mystique, but in a sophisticated urban society it was most valued 
when it was backed up by textbook erudition. In the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, medicine, like law, became intellectually respect- 
able. The difference was that while law was fashionable in the 
eleventh century, medicine had to wait until the twelfth. As Kazhdan 
has shown in his study of the image of the medical doctor in Byzan- 
tine literature of the tenth to twelfth centuries, it was not until the end 
of this period that doctors ceased to be portrayed as bungling or 
unscrupulous quacks.’ The reign of Alexios I seems to have marked 
a turning point. His daughter Anna writes with the greatest respect of 
the three doctors who attended him during his final illness: Nicholas 
Kallikles, Michael Pantechnes, and a eunuch named Michael. Kal- 
likles and Pantechnes are well known from other sources, which 
indicate that they moved in the highest social and intellectual circles. 
Theophylact of Ochrid wrote letters to both of them, from which it 
emerges that Pantechnes had been Theophylact's pupil.’ Kallikles is 
also known from his own verses for members of the imperial 
aristocracy, and from the medical satire of Theodore Prodromos, who 
distinguishes him and Michael Lizix as the only real masters of the 
profession." Lizix was a school friend of Prodromos and Michael 
Italikos. Italikos’ writings include a letter to Lizix, and a lament on 
Pantechnes' death which he was invited to give by the latter's pro- 
fessional colleagues, before whom, he says, he had already pro- 
nounced an encomium of the deceased. Italikos was presumably 
chosen to give these speeches because he was himself a teacher of 
medicine. It is tempting, indeed, to identify him with the third of the 
doctors who had ministered to the dying Alexios.'^ 


151 See in general Hunger, Literatur, IL, pp. 287-320; Miller, The birth of the hospital; and 
the proceedings of the Dumbarton Oaks symposium on Byzantine medicine, 
published in DOP, 38 (1984). 

182 A. Kazhdan, ‘The image of the medical doctor in Byzantine literature of the tenth to 
twelfth centuries’, DOP, 38 (1984), pp. 43-51. 

13 AC, IIL, pp. 230ff, esp. 236. 

154 Theophylact, II, nos. 94, 102, 110-12, 129. 

155 Kallikles, Carmi, ed. Romano; Prodromos, ed. Podesta, ‘Le satire’, p- 21. 

186 Mich. It., PP- 97, 111-15, 178, and cf. 19-21, 46-9, 50-2; PG, 133, cols. 1262, 1285-6. 
In Leib’s edition of Anna Comnena, the name of the third doctor is rendered thus: 
xai Ô... ABóc Mua ô éxvopíac (IIL, p. 236). Roderich Reinsch, who is 
preparing a new edition, confirms that it would be possible to read x instead of f in 
the incomplete surname. 
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Anna records not only the medical personnel but also the medical 
details of the occasion. Her academic interest in medicine is con- 
firmed by George Tornikes, who wrote in his posthumous encomium 
of her that she had mastered both the theory and the practice of the 
profession. Although she did not physically drain wounds or make 
up medicines, she could vie with the best medics in the knowledge 
and prescription of drugs. She gathered the best practitioners around 
her, and she enjoyed nursing her father, mother, children, relatives, 
and even her servants. 'In such a numerous kin, and such an 
innumerable servant staff, she could not but come across many sick 
people and diagnose many diseases.'5 

The intellectual fashion for medicine at the time is attested by the 
Timarion. Although, as we have seen, this satire of judicial procedure 
does not go into legal technicalities, it does make considerable fun of 
medical science, for it is on a medical technicality, and on the 
evidence of medical experts, that the court of the underworld declares 
that Timarion is not clinically dead, and may therefore return to his 
body.'5 

The impact of Kallikles, Pantechnes, Lizix and Italikos on the next 
generation is clear not only from the evident respect which John 
Tzetzes and George Tornikes had for the medical profession,? but 
also from the interest in medicine shown by emperors. The most 
detailed provisions of the typikon which John II composed for the 
Pantokrator foundation are those concerning the hospital and medi- 
cal school.'® Manuel was famous for his medical expertise. Kinnamos 
mentions this expertise in connection with the incident in 1159 when 
Baldwin III of Jerusalem fell from his horse and Manuel set his broken 
arm. 


In such things, he surpassed many of those who lived by occupation with the 
doctors' art. Thus I saw him incising veins and administering drugs at times 
when the technicians were lacking, as well as contributing to the Asclepiads' 
art medicines completely unknown to it from all time — both those which are 
applied as ointments and those which are swallowed. Whoever wishes may 
sample them from the public hospitals, which are called xenones. 


Eustathios funeral oration makes similar mention of Manuel's 
pharmaceutical inventions, and praises his talent for medical 
diagnosis. We do not just have to take the word of these Greek 
panegyrical sources. The incident with Baldwin III is also related by 


157 Geo. Tor., pp. 307-9. The physical practice of minor surgery, including bloodletting 
and castration, was considered a dishonourable activity: see Kinn., p. 297; Tzetzes, 
ed. Leone, 'Iambi', line 97. 

158 See above, n. 147. 

159 See above, n. 157, and Geo. Tor., pp. 223, 225, 291; Tz., Ep., pp. 108-9, 121, 132. 

1€? Ed. Gautier, ‘Pantokrator’, pp. 83-109. 
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William of Tyre, and Conrad III records that Manuel ministered to 
him personally when he fell ill during the Second Crusade.!*! 

Manuel also employed at least one doctor with an international 
reputation. An opthalmologist from Salerno came to Constantinople 
in search of instruction, 'and there we found what we desired, in the 
palace of the emperor Manuel, that is Theophilos, the most perfect 
and experienced doctor in theory and practice and surgery'.! 

As with law, it is hard, at first sight, to see how medicine 
influenced the wider intellectual culture of the period, apart from 
improving its own image. If Michael Italikos did not tell us that he 
taught medicine, we would be hard put to guess this from his writ- 
ings. There may well be a causal connection between the twelfth- 
century fashion for medicine and the twelfth-century preference for 
Aristotelian, as opposed to Platonic, philosophy, but if so the former 
did not necessarily cause the latter. Indeed, the timing of both might 
suggest that it was the other way round - that medicine was the 
beneficiary of the promotion of Aristotelian studies after the trial of 
Italos. However, just as we should not underestimate the importance 
of law in the twelfth century, so we should not underestimate the 
importance of medicine in the decades before Alexios I. Symeon Seth 
dedicated his learned treatise on diet to the Emperor Michael VII.!9 
Basil, the Bogomil leader whom Alexios sent to the stake, was a 
doctor by profession.’ It is also worth recalling that the Pantokrator 
was only the last in a long series of large imperial pious foundations 
which included hospitals, and must therefore have greatly increased 
the number of medical personnel and medical schools. In this, the 
hospital in the Mangana complex of Constantine IX was possibly as 
influential as the law school belonging to the same foundation. 

The medical profession could therefore have contributed to a 
demand for greater diffusion of, and instruction in, the scientific texts 
of Aristotle. More generally, it could have contributed to the positive 
attitude to the physical world which we find in much twelfth-century 
literature. Again, as with law, the stimulus lay in the interest taken by 
non-professionals. This interest is well illustrated by the letters which 
Michael Choniates wrote, during his exile on the island of Kea, to or 
about the 'archdoctors' George Kallistos and Nicholas Kalodoukes. In 


16! Kinn., p. 190; Eust., Op., p. 206; WT., p. 848; Jaffé, Monumenta Corbeiensia, p. 356. 

16? Magister Zacarias, Tractatus de passionibus oculorum, ed. P. Pansier, Collecto oph- 
thalmologica veterum auctorum (Paris, 1907), p. 77. Other doctors in Manuel’s service 
were the Jew 'Solomon the Egyptian' mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela (Sharf, 
Byzantine Jewry, p. 136), and the Basil Megistos with whom Tzetzes corresponded 
and who was related to the Mesarites family: Tz., Ep., pp. 108-9; cf. Mesarites, ed. 
Heisenberg, Neue Quellen. p. 57. 

163 Ed. B. Langkavel, Syntagma de alimentorum facultatibus (Leipzig, 1868). 

164 Zon., III, p. 743. 
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one letter to Kalodoukes, Michael thanks the doctor for thoughtfully 
providing him with a copy of Galen's treatise On healthy living, but 
regrets to say that he gained 'nothing but mere knowledge' from 
reading it, because most of it does not apply to his body or to his 
living conditions. How can he follow the prescription to 'eat and lie 
down gently after bathing’, when he cannot even take a bath? — and 
this is the cue for Michael's amusing description of the primitive 
bathing facilities on the island.!9 

In another letter, Michael reproaches Kalodoukes for having 
allowed himself to be persuaded not to celebrate the feast of St Gre- 
gory of Nazianzos in the customary way. People should not just 
venerate the patron saints of their professions; there was one Church, 
one Community of Saints, for all people. In any case, Kalodoukes 
does have a professional rapport with the Theologian. 'Since you are 
concerned with medical science, and since the principles of physio- 
logy depend on medicine and natural scientists end up in medicine, 
as Aristotle says and Plato states in the Timaeus, how can you not be 
intimately related to a wise Father?' There could be no better illustra- 
tion of the connection which contemporaries saw between medicine 
and natural philosophy.!$é 

The connection is also vividly illustrated in the letter where Michael 
laments the departure of the archdoctor George Kallistos, who had 
been visiting him on the island. 


For I have retrieved [my] other books of the most admirable Galen, the On 
anatomical method and On the teachings of Hippocrates and Plato. Reading these 
together we could have collaborated in no small way - I could have helped 
him with the treatise on the teachings, and he me with the anatomical theory. 
And, finally, we would not have been heedless of Aristotle, who in many 
passages of his On the parts of animals refers us to the anatomical theory, 
urging us thereby to learn with the senses what is philosophised with words 
... We had abundance not only of time, but also of animals to dissect. 


Michael goes on to say that although bears are almost extinct on the 
island, there are still plenty of wild boar, which the islanders kill as 
pests.!9 

One wonders whether it was Michael Choniates' interest in medi- 
cine which prompted John Apokaukos, Metropolitan of Naupaktos, 
to write to him describing in intimate detail the kidney stones which 
he was passing in his urine. Apokaukos had an exceptional talent, 
and penchant, for conveying a physical sense of the world around 
him, and of the human body and its functions: not content with 


16 Mich. Chon., IL, pp. 134-7. 

166 Mich. Chon., IL, pp. 263-7. 

16? Mich. Chon., II, pp. 190-1; for the combination of Galen and Aristotle, see also p. 
219. 
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mentioning the sexual act, he twice characterises it as 'opening the 
door of virginity'. His preoccupation with his own infirmity, if not an 
academic interest in medicine, certainly helped to concentrate his 
mind on his physical environment. In one letter, he relates how the 
sufferings of his fleshly prison, from which he had even prayed God 
to free him, had led him to visit the Bishop of Vonitza, a healer of 
bodies as well as souls — ‘for the philanthropic art is his profession’. 
Introducing the incident which is the main subject of the letter, he 
mentions that, after the service one day, he and the bishop had sat on 
the marble seats at the entrance to the church, 'and we conversed 
about illnesses and external vexations in general, and how every man 
at the present does whatever evil he wants'. Here we see how a visit 
to the doctor could be the starting point for a general discussion about 
the presence of evil in the material world.'® 

Choniates and Apokaukos show clearly that men of their intelli- 
gence and education did not confine medicine to its professional, 
technical compartment, but constantly related it to other cultural 
interests. It may therefore legitimately be seen as a thread that runs 
right through the fabric of twelfth-century Byzantine culture. We may 
justifiably look for it, for example, in contemporary appreciation of 
painting and sculpture, of which George Tornikes was a particular 
connoisseur,!? and in contemporary preoccupation with the physio- 
logy and psychology of love."? Moreover, the contemporary 
tendency to soften, or even discredit, religious rules and practices 
which punished the body could well reflect the outlook of a pro- 
fession which dealt with the natural rather than the supernatural 
world, and regarded the functions, needs and weaknesses of the 
body as normal, acceptable and interesting.'”! 

The expansion of the legal and medical professions must also have 
had a more basic material effect, which we should not overlook: it 
increased the profitability of literacy, education and books, and the 
size of the ‘middle class’ which regarded these as its prime assets. 
Nikephoros Blemmydes, the leading intellectual of the Nicaean 
Empire, whose career forms the chief bridge between the culture of 
twelfth-century Constantinople and the Palaiologan Renaissance of 
the thirteenth to fourteenth centuries, was the son of a doctor and 
himself studied medicine. This is worth bearing in mind when con- 


168 Ed. Vasilievskii, 'Epirotica', p. 255; ed. Bees and Vee-Seferli, "Unedierte Schrift- 
stücke', pp. 60-1, 67. 

19 Geo. Tor., pp. 80-1. 

17 Evident, above all, in Eustathios Makrembolites, Hysmine and Hysminias, ed. 
Hercher, Erotici scriptores, II, pp. 161-286. Cf. Alexiou, ‘Critical reappraisal’; 
MacAlister, ‘Aristotle’; Magdalino, ‘Eros’. 

T! Cf., e.g., Zonaras on nocturnal emissions (RP, IV, pp. 70-6), and Eustathios on 
asceticism (Eust., Op., pp. 10-12). 
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sidering the likely source of his intellectual interests (among which 
Aristotelian philosophy was prominent) and of the financial re- 
sources which enabled him to found and endow a small monastery. 7? 


THEOLOGY!’ 


With law and medicine, we complete our survey of the subjects that 
constituted the academic formation of the guardians of Orthodoxy. 
This statement may seem strange in view of the fact that their 
orthodoxy was primarily theological, and we have devoted no section 
to theology. However, we have argued that the scriptural didaskaloi of 
the Patriarchal School were not theology professors, but preachers of 
rhetorical sermons. If this argument is accepted, it disposes of any 
evidence that theology was taught as an academic subject. Theology 
was neither part of the enkyklios paideia nor a professional training. 
The study of God's Word - the ‘inner learning’, which the Byzantines 
called ‘ours’, in contrast to the ‘outer learning’ inherited from ‘them’, 
the pagan Hellenes — was simply too important to everyone's salva- 
tion to be put in an academic compartment. On the one hand, the 
concepts and techniques of theological writing were readily absorbed 
by men who had mastered the rhetorical and philosophical cur- 
riculum in which the Fathers themselves had been educated; for such 
men, theology was an automatic application of their education. On 
the other hand, the revealed mysteries of God were accessible to all, 
whether highly or minimally educated, who read the Scriptures, the 
Fathers, and the Lives of the Saints, with faith, diligence, and a pure 
heart. Of course, both the educated and the uneducated needed 
instruction from experienced masters, but those masters were the 
bishop, the clerics whom he delegated to preach or catechise on his 
behalf, and the spiritual Father to whom the believer brought his 
‘thoughts’ (Aoyvouot) in confession. For the clergy and monks, 
theology was in-service training; for all believers, it was the oxygen of 
eternal life. It was, in short, everything written, spoken, and also - 
given the place of the icon in Orthodox worship - depicted about 
God, the Saints, and the Church. 

From an intellectual and spiritual point of view, Greek religious 
literature of the twelfth century does not make a good first 
impression. It is rich in rhetoric and in the polemics of old Trinitarian, 
Christological and ecclesiological issues, which it rakes up without 


7? Blemmydes, Aujynouc ueQixf, I. 5: ed. Munitiz, Autobiographia, pp. 4-5; tr. 
Munitiz, Partial Account, pp. 44-5, 14ff. 

7? See in general Beck, Kirche; idem, Das byzantinische Jahrtausend, chapter 5; 
Podskalsky, Theologie und Philosophie; J. Meyendorff, Byzantine theology (2nd. ed., 
New York, 1979). 
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ever managing to resolve. It is correspondingly poor in the more 
creative developments of post-patristic Orthodox spirituality: the ver- 
bal iconography of hymns and saints' lives, and the discourse on the 
mystical knowledge of God through prayer and fasting to which St 
Symeon the New Theologian had given new impetus in the eleventh 
century. In philological terms, the period is notable for some innova- 
tions or revivals: the compilation of dogmatic armouries, or dossiers 
of texts and potted arguments to use against all known heresies; the 
publication of treatises in the form of real or imaginary dialogues;"* 
and the composition of homilies in the form of didaskaliai (as distinct 
from Katacheseis). The arguments presented by all this literature are, 
however, derivative in the extreme, and this despite the dis- 
ingenuousness of their authors' claim to eschew syllogistic method 
and demonstrative proof. Theology, it seems, was not allowed to 
share in the cultural expansion of the age. The theological tone of the 
twelfth century was set by the first and most important of the anti- 
heretical dossiers, the Dogmatic Panoply commissioned by Alexios I 
from the monk Euthymios Zigabenos. There was a copy of this text in 
the library of the monastery of Patmos, a foundation which Alexios 
had sponsored, and which by virtue of its geographical position 
played an important part in links between Constantinople and the 
Christian communities of Syria and Palestine, where both the 
emperor and the clergy of the Great Church were anxious to extend 
Byzantine influence. The Panoply was one of the books which Leon- 
tios, a monk at Patmos who became abbot of the monastery in 1157 
and Patriarch of Jerusalem in 1175, learned off by heart." 

The Dogmatic Panoply both symbolised and heralded a growing 
mood of entrenchment against doctrinal outsiders. Chief among 
these were the historic enemies of Christ, the Jews and the Muslims, 
closely followed by the dualist Christian sects of the Bogomils and 


174 The debates with Latin or Armenian theologians conducted by Basil Achridenos, 
Niketas of Maroneia, Theorianos and Manuel I, and those between Manuel I and 
the patriarchs Nicholas IV and Michael III are all recorded in what purport to be 
exact transcriptions. Imaginary dialogues include those composed by Philip the 
Monk (Dioptra: see n. 181 below), Eustratios of Nicaea (ed. Demetrakopoulos, 
Bibliotheca ecclesiastica, pp. 127-51), Soterichos Panteugenos (PG, 140, cols. 137-48; 
cf. Kinn., p. 177), and an anonymous author, possibly Nicholas of Methone, con- 
cerning the Bogomils and other theological questions: ed. Gautier, ‘Le De 
daemonibus' , pp. 133-94. For early Byzantine precedents, see Averil Cameron, ‘Dis- 
putations, polemical literature and the formation of opinion in the early Byzantine 
period’, Dispute poems and dialogues in the ancient and mediaeval Near East, ed. G. J. 
Reinink and H. L. J. Vanstiphout (Louvain 1991), pp. 91-108. 

175 Life of Leontios, ed. Makarios Chrysokephalos, p. 392; Astruc, ‘L'inventaire’, p. 25. 
An earlier monk of Patmos, Athanasios Manasses, had been Patriarch of Antioch 
(1156-70): Vranouse, *AytoAoyixà xetueva, p. 62; for his surname, see Ekthesis, p. 
184. 
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Paulicians." Then there were the eastern Christians who had parted 
company from Byzantine Orthodoxy several centuries earlier: the 
Monophysite Syrians and more importantly the Monophysite 
Armenians, who not only constituted a majority of the population in 
the key frontier province of Cilicia but were also a sizeable minority in 
Bulgaria and northern Thrace.'” To these enemies and neighbours 
whom the Byzantines had long held in contempt, the eleventh cen- 
tury added the schismatic Christians of the Latin West, with whose 
presence in the Eastern Mediterranean the fate of the empire was 
increasingly linked. The Comnenian period saw an unprecedented 
stream of Greek tracts attacking the errors of the Latins: the use of 
unleavened bread (Azymes), the ‘Filioque’ addition to the Creed, and 
the Papal primacy. 

But the defences of Orthodoxy did not stop there. The surviving 
synodal records of the Comnenian period suggest that the theological 
establishment was taking increasing exception to those insiders 
whose profession of faith was thought to be too clever, or too mysti- 
cal, or too pedestrian. The trials of John Italos and Eustratios of 
Nicaea signalled a clampdown on the use of classical metaphysics and 
logic to reopen questions on which the Fathers were deemed to have 
said the last word. The condemnation of Constantine Chrysomallos 
(1140) effectively blocked, for almost two centuries, any further 
advance in the mystical theology developed by St Symeon the New 
Theologian. The burning of a saint’s Life written in popular idiom 
(1147-51) denied ordinary people the right to interpret their faith in 
their own cultural terms. Common to all these condemnations was a 
fortress mentality which not only closed the door to outside 
influence, but blocked lines of development inherent within native 
Orthodoxy. It looks very much as if the guardians of Orthodoxy were 
retreating into an impasse where all they could do was to fight old 
battles with old weapons, and the theology they were defending was 
cut off from both its intellectual and its emotional sources of 
renewal.'” 


% For the Jews, see Sharf, Byzantine Jewry, and articles by G. Dagron and others in 
TM, 11 (1991); for the dualist heretics, see Loos, Dualist heresy; Gouillard, 
"L'hérésie'. 

17 For the Armenians in the Balkans, especially in the area of Philippopolis, see 
Theophylact, I, pp. 129-30, 179-81, 337-41; AC, IIL, p. 181; PG, 133, col. 120; Chon., 
pp- 405, 408. Cf. P. Charanis, The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire (Lisbon, 1963), 


178 Magdalino, ‘Holy man’, pp. 61-2; see also the valuable discussions of attitudes 
before and after the twelfth century by J. Shepard, 'Aspects of Byzantine attitudes 
and policy towards the West in the tenth and eleventh centuries', in Byzantium and 
the West, ed. Howard-Johnston, pp. 67-118, and M. Angold, 'Greeks and Latins 
after 1204: the perspective of exile', in Latins and Greeks, ed. Arbel, Hamilton and 
Jacoby, pp. 63-86. 
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Why was this? Was it, perhaps, that they were less concerned with 
establishing the truth than with defending and defining the patch 
which they occupied as a bureaucratic and cultural elite? One might 
be tempted to seek an analogy in the Marxist ideology of recent 
Communist regimes. The analogy is helpful inasmuch as it allows us 
to envisage a situation where intellectuals profess, at voluminous 
length, an official ideology which does not correspond to their real 
intellectual interests. It is certainly a fact that the most voluminous 
polemics of twelfth-century Byzantium were politically dictated. 
Treatises concerning the Latin Church were all, without exception, 
occasioned by imperial attempts at rapprochement with the Papacy. 
Treatises concerning the Armenians were similarly occasioned by 
imperial concern for the political integration of this important 
minority. The most significant show trial of an intellectual dissident, 
that of John Italos, was imposed by Alexios I, and the longest running 
internal controversy, that of ‘The Father is greater than I’, was 
imported from the West and came before the Synod at the insistence 
of Manuel I. Alexios and Manuel respectively were responsible for 
the Dogmatic Panoply of Euthymios Zigabenos and the Sacred Arsenal 
of Andronikos Kamateros. In the preface to the former, Zigabenos 
praised the emperor for being a zealous defender of Orthodoxy - 
unlike ‘many former emperors, for whom, as indeed for most 
imperial subjects then and now, the simple and brief expression of 
faith, which is called the Creed, was sufficient. He insisted that 
Alexios was 'not usurping the task of the bishops, but rather arousing 
them to their task . . . For where he who has the power to pronounce 
on faith maintains untimely silence, it is necessary not just for the 
most pious emperor ... but even for the ordinary believer to 
champion the Word in danger.' The implication is that, left to them- 
selves, the Byzantine clergy would not have produced a Dogmatic 
Panoply.’” 

Christianity, however, was not Communism, and Comnenian 
Byzantium, although a distant ancestor, was not a previous incarna- 
tion, of Stalinist Russia. A more helpful analogy may perhaps be 
found in modern Greece, or even in modern England, where the 
established Church is defended, even by lapsed believers, as part of 
the moral and cultural fabric of society. That twelfth-century Byzan- 
tine intellectuals might value their religion more as an institution than 
as an inspiration can be surmised from the lightness with which they 
were capable of wearing their reverence for the Holy Land or for the 
monastic life.!*? Their interest in writing religious literature, and thus, 


1? PG, 130, cols. 121-4; see above, p. 274. 
18 For attitudes to monasticism, see below, pp. 388-9. On the Holy Land, Constantine 
Manasses no doubt echoed the sentiments of many Byzantines when he wrote, 
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presumably, in reading it or hearing it read, was sometimes patently 
philological. What we have said about the aesthetic functions of 
‘theatrical’ rhetoric applies equally to didaskaliai and encomia of saints 
as it does to encomia of emperors: it was the variations within the 
accepted parameters, not the theme as such, which conoscenti 
appreciated. 

Yet no modern analogy can do justice to the fact that Christian 
doctrine was much more than official ideology and cultural tradition. 
It was a system of thought to which no Byzantine seriously sought an 
alternative, or outside which he seriously looked for explanations. 
People were personal and passionate, as well as political and perfunc- 
tory, in their profession of faith. The point is not that they lacked 
interest in theology, but that most of the surviving theological 
literature does not fully represent the nature of their interest and the 
ways this was expressed. It represents issues on which political 
circumstances forced them to take stands that they might not 
otherwise have taken. Left to themselves they might not have 
bothered to write, or written so voluminously, about the Filioque or 
the proposition that Christ was lesser than his Father in notion 
(xav’énivoiav) and not by virtue of his humanity 
(xat &vOeundtnta). 

What, then, if they cared so passionately about theology, would 
they have discussed, and how? Fortunately, the answer to this ques- 
tion is not just a matter of guesswork. There is one important source 
which shows very clearly the sort of questions that occurred to the 
Orthodox believer in his everyday reading, worship and discussion, 
as well as the sort of answers he sought. This is the Theological Chap- 
ters of Michael Glykas: a collection of 95 replies to problems addressed 
to the author over a period that included the later years and the 
immediate aftermath of Manuel's reign. A book on Manuel is hardly 
the place to attempt the introduction which this work so urgently 
requires. Yet no study of the thought world in which Manuel moved 
would be complete without a look at Glykas, who wrote history and 
folklore as well as theology. As we have seen, Glykas was somehow 
implicated in the Styppeiotes affair, and therefore in the domestic 
politics of the reign. His verses incorporating and explaining popular 
sayings were addressed to Manuel, and so was his famous refutation 
of the emperor's defence of astrology. It is true that the evidence for 
his social contacts, and his complete lack of stylistic pretension, place 


'How, O Christ, did you for so long sojourn in dry, suffocating, burning, deadly 
places? If I think of the choking air of Nazareth, I am amazed at your humility, O 
Word!’ (Manasses, ed. Horna, 'Hodoiporikon', pp. 333-4). Similar remarks were 
later attributed to the Emperor Frederick II: Salimbene de Adam, Cronica, ed. G. 
Scalia (Bari, 1966), pp. 510, 802. 
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him outside the world of rhetorical ‘theatre’ which this chapter has 
presented as the key to the contemporary cultural scene. And yet he 
clearly provides the piece that is missing from the story so far: the 
voice of traditional common sense. More than any other writer of the 
time, apart from the late eleventh-century monk Philip, he represents 
the Orthodoxy that was common to the educated and the unedu- 
cated, the powerful and the poor. It is therefore worth saying some- 
thing about the theological questions on which he wrote, the people 
who asked them, and the methods that he used in arriving at his 
answers.!?! 

A substantial number of the Theological Chapters correspond to 
the title, 'On the problems of Holy Scripture', given to the collection 
by its modern editor, in that they arise directly from the text of the 
Bible or in connection with major biblical characters. Twenty concern 
Christ, the Virgin, St John the Baptist and the Apostles. Of these a 
few have to do with familiar Christological and Trinitarian issues, but 
the majority attempt to answer basic questions of practical detail 
posed, or left unanswered, by the Gospels and Epistles: for example, 
at what point was Christ conceived, why did Christ not look forward 
to his crucifixion, what are the implications of the fact that Christ 
made his commission to the twelve disciples while Judas was still 
among them and before Paul had joined their ranks? Only three 
questions deal principally with the post-Genesis books of the Old 
Testament. However, ten are concerned with the Creation, Adam 
and Eve, and the nature of Man before and after the Fall. A further 
thirteen deal with the end of world history and of human life on 
earth. Common to both these groups is a preoccupation with the 
relationship between body and soul, the corruptible and the incor- 
ruptible, death and immortality, in human nature, and Glykas makes 
much of the point that the body will be resurrected at the last in the 
immortal, incorruptible state in which God first created it. The pre- 
occupation extends to three other pieces on the relationship between 
mind, soul and body, and two on the theology of the sacraments. A 
few subjects do seem to stand on their own: the nature of diamonds 
and magnets, the ancient giants, how to refute the Jews, the seven 


18! Theological Chapters: ed. Eustratiades (references below are to this edition). Other 
works: Chronicle, ed. Bekker; verses on his imprisonment, ed. Tsolakis; interpreta- 
tions of popular sayings, ed. Eustratiades, I, pp. o5f'-oxy' (also ed. Sathas, MB, V, 
Pp. 544-63). On the author, see Krumbacher, ‘Michael Glykas’; Kresten, ‘Zum 
Sturz’, pp. 66ff, goff; Katsaros, Kaotapovitns, pp. 104-6; Beck, Das byzantinische 
Jahrtausend, p. 204. Glykas shows no signs of having read the Dioptra of Philip the 
Monk (‘Monotropos’), written in 1096-7, but his approach is reminiscent of this 
work in offering a plain man's guide to the theology of salvation, with a monastic 
emphasis: text ed. Sp. Lavriotes in 'O "A0cc 1 (1920); cf. Beck, Kirche, pp. 642-5. 
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ages of the world, the importance of the Cross, the difference 
between martyr and ascetic saints. Most of the remaining chapters, 
however, fall into two recognisable groups. Eight pieces show a com- 
mon concern with questions of Divine Providence, Free Will, and 
Predestination. The largest group of all consists of questions that 
were moral and canonical in nature: should a confessor mitigate pres- 
cribed penances in compassion for the penitent? does the monastic 
habit absolve one of sin? what is the Church's teaching on second, 
third and fourth marriages? how strictly should one fast on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays? 

The more controversial issues of the day are certainly not ignored. 
Glykas' chapters include discussions of Azymes, the Filioque, and 
‘The Father is greater than I’. His, and his addressees’, preoccupation 
with the creation and corruption of matter, the relationship of body 
and soul, and the programme of Divine Providence, reflects a concern 
to define the Orthodox position on matters where it was in danger of 
being contaminated by dualist heresy and Hellenic philosophy. The 
Bogomil doctrine of the irredeemable corruption of the physical 
world, and Neoplatonic ideas of the eternity of matter, metem- 
psychosis, and the decisive influence of the heavenly bodies, 
undoubtedly contributed to the climate of debate and uncertainty 
which Glykas reflects. His piece on the importance of the Cross might 
have been prompted indirectly by Bogomil rejection of this basic 
Christian symbol. Yet if so it is notable that Glykas does not identify 
his adversary. Except where the Jews were concerned, he was inter- 
ested in issues, not in polemics. This is clear above all from his pieces 
on the Azymes and the Filioque, where he refers only obliquely, and 
in passing, to the Latins as ‘that eccentric nation'.!? In general, it 
seems that what he was asked for, and what he provided, were 
answers to questions on which the Church left room for Orthodox 
disagreement because they had not come up for formal conciliar 
debate and definition.'? They were questions that arose not so much 
from the causes célèbres of Christian theology, or from the agenda of 
career theologians, as from the consciences of devout believers 
genuinely troubled by uncertainties and discrepancies in the 
Church's teaching, and concerned to make full sense of what the 
Scriptures and the Fathers had to say about human life, death, sin 
and salvation. In other words, they were the more problematic type 
of ‘thoughts’ (Xoyvopot) which a man might reveal to his confessor, 
and a confessor might refer to an expert. 

This leads us to consider the identity of Glykas' addressees. In 74 
chapters, the title names the person who had posed the problem, and 


182 Ed. Eustratiades, I, pp. 309, 343; for the Jews, see pp. 178-217. 
18 Cf. I, p. 89. 
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one chapter where the title is anonymous clearly addresses the 
emperor in the text.* Of these 75 chapters, 46 are addressed to 
seventeen monks, and 29 to nine laymen. None of the monks, with 
the possible exception of one lIoannikios, is known from other 
sources. Of the six whose surnames are given, two, Maximos 
Smeniotes and Gregory Akropolites, belonged to known bureaucratic 
families, and one other, John Aspiotes, might possibly have come 
from the family better known under the name of Aspietes, which was 
of noble Armenian origin and belonged to the outer circle of the 
Comnenian kin-group.? John Sinaites was probably related to 
Glykas' lay correspondent with the same surname. As a stylite, he 
probably also enjoyed a reputation as a holy man. The same can be 
surmised for the monk and recluse (ÉyxAsevovoc) Alypios. As for the 
monasteries to which these monastic correspondents belonged, this 
is indicated in only one case, that of Myron Panagiotes, who was 
presumably from the monastery at và Tlavayiov on the Golden 
Horn.!*? 

By contrast, the lay correspondents are easier to place. The most 
obscure is Glykas' 'brother in Christ' John Trichas, to whom eight 
pieces are addressed. The others all belonged to the inner circle of the 
court: the emperor himself, his nephew Alexios Kontostephanos, his 
niece Theodora, his 'familiar' (oikeios) Nikephoros Sinaites, the megas 
hetaireiarches John Doukas, the pansebastos sebastos Constantine Palaio- 
logos, and a certain Andronikos Palaiologos. 

When it comes to analysing the list of addressees in terms of the 
questions they asked, no tidy pattern emerges. Most of the 'canoni- 
cal' letters are addressed to monks, although the letters to the 
emperor's niece and nephew (which may have been unsolicited) are 
notable exceptions. In the title to the former, Theodora is described as 
'deeply depressed and despairing of her salvation because of the 
murder which she had perpetrated against some woman out of 
jealousy'. The subject of the piece addressed to Alexios Kon- 
tostephanos was 'that it is not permitted for those who live in sin to 
enter the church of God, and that the things offered by them to God 
are not acceptable'; from the text, it appears that the sin in question 
was fornication.!? Certain themes seem to have been of particular 
interest to particular individuals: the three pieces on the status of 
human bodies after the final resurrection are all addressed to the 
monk John Aspiotes. On the whole, however, the different categories 
181 See the list of titles, ed. Eustratiades, I, pp. ua'-vf'. 

185 See above, chapter 3, n. 77. 
156 Nos. 5, 26; WT, p. 981, mentions a familiaris of Manuel called George Sinaites in 1177. 
18” See above, chapter 4, n. 286. 


18 TI, pp. 118-27; also ed. Krumbacher, ‘Michael Glykas', pp. 452-60. 
18 II, pp. 160-74; the addressee is presumably Varzos, no. 134. 
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of questions seem to be spread fairly evenly among the corre- 
spondents, on an individual as well as a group basis. Thus the 
emperor receives not only the celebrated condemnation of astrology, 
to which we shall come shortly, but also an explanation of why the 
Incarnation occurred so late in world history.’ Constantine Palaiolo- 
gos asks two questions concerning Free Will and Predestination; he 
also wants to know whether St Paul counted as one of the twelve 
disciples, and how to interpret the longevity of the earliest men. The 
monk Esaias, who with eleven pieces addressed to him appears to 
have been the most persistent questioner, consulted Glykas on both 
biblical and canonical problems, as well as on the matter of how to 
refute the Jews. 

The composition of Glykas' clientéle is curious, and requires some 
explanation, consisting as it does of a handful of highly placed 
laymen and almost twice as many monks, who are otherwise 
unknown. Conspicuous by their absence are not only the other 
known writers of the period, but also all members of the civil 
bureaucracy and the ecclesiastical hierarchy. One possible explana- 
tion is that Glykas, having once fallen foul of the emperor, was 
carefully avoided by all whose careers depended on imperial favour: 
in other words, the only people who could safely associate with him 
were those who had renounced the world, or those who were so 
highly placed that they did not have to fear for their position. A 
second possibility, which need not exclude the first, is that the 
habitués of rhetorical 'theatre' had no time for a writer who so 
blatantly failed to conform to their aesthetic ideal. Glykas writes a 
plain, clear, unpretentious prose, and in all ninety-six chapters he 
cites very few non-Christian authors; in two cases he has to identify 
them for his monastic correspondents as 'a certain profane writer, 
whose name was Pindar', and 'a certain wise man whose name was 
Heraclitus'.?! He for his part was probably quite content to be 
excluded from the fashionable literary scene, and it is more likely that 
his clientéle sought him out than that he sought to form, or join, any 
kind of intellectual circle. 

In any case, the absence of the ecclesiastical hierarchy is readily 
explained by the fact that, in interpreting Orthodox doctrine, Glykas 
was usurping their functions.’ The fact that he did so as well as any 
of them - to the extent of being able to point out flaws in the Gospel 
commentary of one of their major recent luminaries, Niketas of 
Herakleia - can hardly have endeared them to him.!?? The biblical 


19 L pp. 150-4. 
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puzzles on which he was consulted were of the same kind as those 
addressed to the episcopal theologian Nicholas of Methone: ‘concern- 
ing the Holy Spirit, how it can be said in essence to have descended 
on and dwelt in the Apostles, and if that was the way it was in Christ, 
how come they too are not called Christs, and if it was otherwise, 
what was the difference?', and ^whether there is a fixed term for life 
and death'.^* The questions concerning fasting and penances which 
Glykas answered for his monastic acquaintances are of exactly the 
kind which a priest or bishop might have put to the patriarch or 
chartophylax of the Great Church.’ Here we may recall how one 
famous chartophylax of the period, Theodore Balsamon, deplored the 
extent to which laymen confided their logismoi to monks, even non- 
ordained ones, in preference to non-monastic clergy. We may also 
recall the bad press which some lay and clerical writers were giving to 
contemporary monasticism — a hostility that was in direct proportion 
to the popularity of monastic holy men as spiritual fathers.'?? In the 
light of this criticism, Glykas and his circle, with its stylite and its 
recluse, begins to look like the sort of milieu where the sacerdotal 
clergy felt threatened. That the monks who consulted Glykas were in 
the business of hearing confessions is suggested by the letter in which 
Glykas answered the stylite's enquiry ^whether one should con- 
descend to sinners and not impose penances according to the written 
prescription'.?? That Glykas was writing from and for a 
predominantly monastic standpoint seems indicated by several 
things: his low opinion of women and marriage; his argument, in his 
reply to Nikephoros Sinaites, that monks are the most deserving 
recipients of almsgiving; his insistence that there is no spiritual value 
in becoming a monk on one’s death bed; and in his view that only 
ascetics begin to approach the physical state of Man before the Fall.1” 

However, Glykas was not writing the mystical theology of asceti- 
cism, any more than he was writing the classical theology of 
Trinitarian and Christological polemic. He was writing practical, 
pastoral, problem-solving theology of the kind which the Great 
Church was supposed to provide. Maybe it did - but not on the 


194 Ed. Demetrakopoulos, Bibliotheca ecclesiastica, pp. 199-265. On the latter issue, 
Glykas held the opposite view: I, pp. 379-461; Nikephoros Blemmydes, Gegen die 
Vorherbestimmung der Todesstunde, ed. W. Lackner (Leiden, 1985), pp. boix-booi. 
Nicholas may be the author of some anonymous dialogues dealing with similar 
quaestiones: ed. Gautier, ‘Le De daemonibus', pp. 178-94. 

195 See, e.g., Papagianne and Troianos, ‘Die kanonischen Antworten’; Darrouzés, 
'Réponses'; Gautier, 'Le chartophylax Nicéphore'; Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Varia, 
pp- 273-84. 

1% See above, n. 2, and cf. Gautier, ‘Le chartophylax Nicéphore', p. 182. 

17 See above, pp. 317ff; below, pp. 388-9. 
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19? I, pp. goff, 225-39, 281-6; II, p. 53. 
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surviving evidence. There is no evidence that people turned to the 
scriptural didaskaloi in the way they turned to Michael Glykas. His 
theological chapters show, at the very least, that there were pockets 
of Orthodox spirituality at the heart of the capital, and close to the 
court, where the Great Church was quite irrelevant to the way the 
faithful grew in the knowledge of the Scriptures and the Fathers. The 
monasteries were still the powerhouses of popular Orthodoxy. 

But we must beware of treating Glykas as a typical, traditional 
monastic writer, when it is probably more correct to regard him as yet 
another highly individual variation on a twelfth-century theme. He 
came from the same background as Prodromos, Zonaras and Bal- 
samon, and like them he was largely without model, parallel or 
sequel. Monks and laymen consulted him because he not only knew 
the Scriptures and the Fathers so well, but used an uncommon degree 
of common sense in reading them; he was, in Beck's words, a 'kritis- 
cher Kopf'.?? In addition to his main authorities, St Athanasios, the 
Cappadocian Fathers and St John Chrysostom, he cites an impressive 
array of Christian authors from earliest times to his own day. When 
he cannot get the answer from explicit statements, he deduces it from 
indirect indications — ‘the Scripture often teaches us by other 
means'.?! He uses hymns and saints' lives to clarify Patristic state- 
ments. Above all, he is ever aware that his authorities are full of 
apparent contradictions. In principle, he cannot accept that any con- 
tradiction exists,” and does all he can to resolve discrepancies. His 
solution is usually to put quotations in their full context - he 
repeatedly warns against reading sacred writings with hasty, super- 
ficial curiosity. He often uses the argument that a Father is writing 
with ‘condescension’ (ovyxatáfaoic) to aid our understanding, or 
‘economically’ (olxovopuuxóc) to counteract a potential error; thus he 
explains the apparent discrepancy between the ante-Nicene and the 
Cappadocian Fathers by pointing out that the latter lived in the 
shadow of Origen and his heretical legacy.?? Elsewhere, he says that 
in order to save the Jews from idolatry, 'the nature of the two trees in 
Paradise was passed over in silence by the Holy Spirit, wherefore the 
enquiry of the Holy Fathers concerning this is contradictory'.?* In 
another instance Glykas applies the canon-law principle that the 
opinion of the majority should prevail.?5 But when all solutions fail, 
he is honest enough to admit defeat: he cannot explain why St John 
Chrysostom contradicts himself.” 

Far from being a naive exponent of popular belief, Glykas 
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repeatedly registers his disagreement with what ‘most people’ 
think.” One might be inclined to dismiss this as a topos, were it not 
for the case where Glykas denies the authenticity of the apocryphal 
‘Protevangelion’ of St James.” The Protevangelion was a standard 
source for the iconography of the Life of the Virgin, and also for some 
elements of the Nativity.?? Thus Glykas is probably right when he 
says that ‘most people think this is the source and basis of all sub- 
sequent accounts', and he is probably not exaggerating when he 
writes, in other pieces, that most people believe in Fate and 
Predestination.?!? 

Glykas' strong stand on this issue is closely linked to his uncom- 
promising rejection of the idea that the stars control human destiny; a 
rejection which he expresses in several writings, and most notably in 
his famous refutation of the defence of astrology by Manuel I.?!! 
Manuel had written, or commissioned, this apology in response to a 
blunt condemnation by a monk at the Pantokrator monastery, who 
had denounced all astrologers as heretics. The emperor defended 
astrology on the grounds that it was, like medicine, a science of 
‘expert guesswork’ (Évveyvoc otoxaopos), based on observed and 
predictable laws of nature; it in no way ascribed supernatural powers 
to the heavenly bodies, but worshipped the Creator by contemplating 
Creation, never questioning his power to intervene. Glykas, when 
shown a copy of the emperor's reply, made short work of it. Under 
the patently thin veil of asking for instruction - he needs a helping 
hand lest he drown in the depths of the emperor's ideas — he dismis- 
ses Manuel's arguments with patronising sarcasm. To argue that the 
Star of Bethlehem showed God's approval of astrology is like saying 
that the Dove which appeared at Christ's Baptism was an invitation to 
ornithoscopy, or divination from birds. The Fathers are quite unam- 
biguous in their condemnation - inexplicably, Glykas' copies of St 
Basil and St Dionysios do not contain the passages which the emperor 
quotes as evidence of a favourable attitude. Civil as well as ecclesiasti- 
cal law demands that witnesses should be beyond reproach: Leo the 
Mathematician, with his iconoclast associations, is not, therefore, a 
good example to quote at a monk. And the example of Valens, the 
astrologer from whom Constantine supposedly commissioned the 
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horoscope of Constantinople, was not very well chosen - his predic- 
tion that the city would last 696 years was hardly a good advertise- 
ment for his art, and his predictions contradicted the emperor's 
assertion that astrology did not invest the stars with active powers. 

This debate shows Glykas at his critical best, and it reveals much 
about Manuel. His pittakion in defence of astrology is the only piece of 
writing, apart from his legislation and the dialogues in which he 
features, to have survived under his name. It confirms that Choniates 
did not exaggerate the emperor's commitment to astrology: not only 
was Manuel prepared to defend it in person, without hiding behind a 
‘front man’, but he was prepared to do so publicly, for the lemma to 
the pittakion states that it was issued "with the knowledge and consent 
of the learned bishops and senatorial officials’. Why did Manuel feel 
so strongly? Had he been convinced by a particularly successful 
demonstration of the astrologer's art — such as the correct interpreta- 
tion, which he cites, of the comet that appeared before the Second 
Crusade, "when the Germans passed through the land of Romania, a 
passage which the then experts [teyvitat] predicted, especially 
those who knew that a similar star also appeared in the days of . . . 
Kyr Alexios ... my majesty's late grandfather, when at that time 
western nations were about to pass through the land of Romania'??? 
Or did Manuel fall under the spell of some particularly charismatic 
astrologers? 

Whatever the reason, there is no need to doubt that Manuel 
believed his argument that astrology was a respectable natural 
science analogous to medicine. Indeed, the analogy with medicine, in 
which he was also interested, suggests that his fascination was with 
science in general, and this suggestion is supported by indications 
that he collected and commissioned treatises on alchemy.?? He 
would also, no doubt, have claimed good scientific credentials for the 
oracles of the Erythraean Sibyl, ‘which was translated by Doxapatres, 
a man learned in the Chaldaean language, and then, when it was 
brought from the treasury of the Emperor Manuel, was translated 
from Greek into Latin by Admiral Eugenius of Sicily'.?'^ The mention 
of Sicily and of Doxapatres reminds us of the intellectual entourage 
that had formed around King Roger II, and it prompts the considera- 
tion that Manuel's interest in 'science' had been awakened partly by a 
desire not to be outdone by his Sicilian rival, either in his reputation 
as a patron of learning, or in the exploitation of hidden information 
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and resources. Although his court produced nothing to compare with 
the geographical treatise of al-Idrisi, he was curious about foreign 
lands: Gerald of Wales records information about Wales that Henry II 
sent 'to Manuel the Emperor of Constantinople who enquired 
through letters and envoys about the situation and nature and 
notable features of the island of Britain'.?^ Manuel was also keenly 
interested in the art of falconry, about which Roger II’s grandson, 
Frederick II, was to write a celebrated scientific treatise.?! Ptolemy's 
astronomical work, the Almagest, was brought to Palermo from Con- 
stantinople as a diplomatic gift about 1160, and two more occult 
works, the Kiranides and the Oneirocriticon of Ahmed, were translated 
into Latin in Manuel's reign.”!” Like the Erythraean Sibyl, the last 
two, at least, were restricted books of a kind difficult to come by 
outside the imperial palace.?'? It looks as if Manuel was consciously 
trying to blind the courts of Western Europe with 'science'. 

What seems certain is that Manuel must have been surrounded by 
a close circle of astrologers and other 'scientists'. At first sight, they 
seem impossible to identify; there are no obvious equivalents of the 
court astrologers of Alexios I.?? But then we may recall that a number 
of men associated with the emperor are mentioned, in one way or 
another, in connection with occult arts. Theodore Styppeiotes was 
accused of having made a treasonable prophecy, 'as if from a 
tripod'.?? John Kamateros, who wore his religion lightly, wrote an 
astrological poem.”! Then there were the three individuals whose 
condemnation for magical practices is related by Choniates. One was 
Isaac Aaron, the imperial akolouthos from 1166 to 1171. The other two 
were Skleros Seth and the imperial secretary Michael Sikidites, men 
learned in 'astronomy' (i.e. astrology), whom Manuel ordered to be 
blinded, because they resorted to demonic acts of sorcery. Seth 
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returned to his old ways, while Sikidites became a monk and years 
later composed a controversial treatise on the Eucharist.?” 

On the basis of this last piece of information, some scholars have 
proposed to identify Michael Sikidites with Michael Glykas.?? One of 
Glykas' theological chapters does take the same line over the corrup- 
tibility of the Eucharist as the treatise mentioned by Choniates.?* The 
biographical details of Michael Glykas, as given in a note in one 
manuscript of his verses, are generally compatible with those which 
Choniates gives of Sikidites: Glykas was a grammatikos blinded by 
order of the emperor, after which, humbled, he devoted himself to 
‘holy books'.?? The difference in surname poses no problem if we 
accept that the name Sikidites could refer to the monastery where 
Glykas was tonsured. The great problem is how to reconcile the 
uncompromisingly Patristic theologian and critic of astrology with the 
sorcerer who put a spell on an unfortunate boatman and conjured up 
demons in a bath-house to torment his fellow bathers. One solution is 
to suppose that Choniates, who makes no secret of his hostility to 
Sikidites, portrays Glykas in a thoroughly negative light, perhaps 
echoing distorted or fabricated evidence that was used at his trial. 
Another solution might be to think that after his trial, Sikidites 
became a reformed character, rejecting his old interests with the zeal 
of a convert. A combination of both solutions might not be far from 
the truth. What cannot be doubted is that Glykas shared Manuel's 
interest in natural science. This is clear from the respect with which 
both wrote of the medical profession. The difference was that Manuel 
tried to couple medicine with astrology while Glykas denied the link, 
maintaining that ‘Galen and Hippocrates do not agree with this disci- 
pline at all ... being natural scientists par excellence [vouxoi xai 
uddtota Óvvec] and having reflected on our affairs through long 
experience . . . It is clear . . . that they produced their teachings not so 
much through astrology as through natural science.’ Although in 
other theological chapters Glykas interprets Man’s subjection to the 
laws of Nature, and hence his need for doctors, as a result of the Fall, 
he also makes it clear that medical science is a gift from God, an 
invention of the Divine Logos in which Man shares through Divine 
Providence.””” 
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Glykas' interest in, and knowledge of, the natural world is evident 
above all from his Chronicle.?? The narrative of world history from 
Adam to Alexios I is preceded by a long account of the Creation in 
which the author incorporates and develops many of his ideas on 
Divine Providence and human nature. He reveals acquaintance with 
both pagan and Christian authors, as well as a fascination with the 
natural properties of animate and inanimate beings. His methods and 
concerns are well illustrated by his section on poisonous snakes, and 
especially the passage on the basilisk. He quotes Galen to prove that 
this snake can kill with its eyes, and Plutarch to demonstrate that in 
humans the Evil Eye works in exactly the same way, 'as if implanting 
a poisonous arrow in those who behold it. And this time and experi- 
ence have ever shown; for eyes are both active and passive, 
sometimes emitting and sometimes receiving, as can be seen with 
people in love.' Glykas then quotes St Basil as saying that the idea of 
eyes emitting poisoned arrows is an old wives' tale, and that the Evil 
Eye is the work of demons. The Patristic authority has the last word, 
and is not contradicted, and yet we are left in no doubt that 'scientific' 
wisdom must be taken seriously.?? The passage is particularly signifi- 
cant because the physiology and psychology of sight was a topic of 
considerable interest at Manuel's court. As we have seen, the 
emperor employed an eye-doctor whose fame spread to Salerno. The 
role of the eyes, and visual images, in the process of falling in love, 
intrigued Nikephoros Basilakes, 'Manganeios Prodromos', and 
Eustathios Makrembolites, the author of the romance Hysmine and 
Hysminias.?? Samuel Mavropous, describing the birth of Alexios II in 
the Porphyra (1169), mentions that the bed prepared for the new- 
born baby was hung with a cloth to ward off the Evil Eye; he then 
digresses at some length on this phenomenon.?! It is worth noting, 
too, that in one of the demonic spells of which Michael Sikidites was 
accused, the victim, a boatman on the Sea of Marmara, claimed to 
have seen a snake which stared him in the eye.?*? Sikidites was 
punished by blinding, and it may be relevant for the question of his 
identity that Glykas points out that people can have the Evil Eye 
without knowing or wanting it. 

If, as seems likely, Glykas wrote the Chronicle after the Theological 


28 See in general Hunger, Literatur, I, pp. 422-6; S. Mavromati-Katsougiannopoulou, 
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Chapters, it may plausibly be regarded as a synthesis between his old 
‘scientific’ interests and his more recent devotion to ‘holy books'.?? 
As a combination of theology and history, it is a very original piece of 
literature. Whether it is altogether successful is another matter. The 
historical part is not closely related to the themes of the theological 
section. As an historian, Glykas is much less discriminating and 
sophisticated in his processing of material than his near-contempor- 
ary Zonaras, whose chronicle he used. Yet his wide reading and 
compulsive collation of sources sometimes enabled him to make a 
valuable critical point, as in his discussion of the date of the death of 
Julian.?* He was like Zonaras in combining a rich sense of the 
imperial past with a radically critical attitude to the imperial office: in 
one of his Theological Chapters, he opined that kingship was a part of 
the ‘anomaly’ brought into the world by sin.?? Both Zonaras and 
Glykas were disappointed, personally and ideologically, by the 
empire of the Komnenoi, but neither withdrew into a life of pure 
contemplation. Instead, each used his enforced monastic leisure to 
sharpen his critical faculties, and to work out, through history writ- 
ing, his distinctive view of how the world had got into its present 
state. 


A TWELFTH-CENTURY RENAISSANCE? 


A classic study of Byzantine intellectual life in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries discusses the subject in terms of 'enlightenment and 
repression'. Despite the Whiggish implications of this terminology, 
it provides a useful framework for widening the scope of the dis- 
cussion. In our study of the guardians of Orthodoxy we have 
encountered both enlightenment and repression. It is now time to 
consider which was the dominant theme in the twelfth century. In 
other words, did the period fulfil the cultural promise of the age of 
Michael Psellos, or was this promise killed by the persecutions of 
Alexios' reign? Did these persecutions signal the triumph of a perse- 


233 The exact relationship of the works has yet to be determined, on the basis of 
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complicated by the existence of variant versions of the Chapters, and by the fact 
that some of these, at least, were evidently composed or revised for a collected 
edition: e.g. Eustratiades, I, p. 248; II, p. 134. However, I see no obvious ground for 
the assumption of Krumbacher (‘Michael Glykas', pp. 397ff), followed by Ševčenko 
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cuting mentality, and did Byzantium under the Komnenoi become 
even more of a persecuting society than it had been before?” 

The persecutions of Alexios' reign were the work of one very force- 
ful individual, but this does not mean that they ran against the trend 
of the times. We need look no further than our own times for con- 
firmation that forceful leaders can impose trends. In any case, they 
have to follow trends in order to gain and consolidate power. There 
can be no doubt that Alexios' repressive brand of Orthodoxy was not 
just a matter of personal conviction, but was part of his general effort 
to legitimise his harsh and controversial regime, by silencing dis- 
sidents in a way that appealed to conservatives craving a return to 
traditional values after the moral and intellectual license which had 
set in with Constantine IX Monomachos.~” In this, Alexios, under the 
influence of his mother, may initially have sided with the more anti- 
intellectual elements in the Orthodox establishment, notably monks 
of the mentality reflected in the writings of Niketas Stethatos and 
Euthymios Zigabenos and portrayed in the hagiography of St Cyril 
Phileotes. Yet from the beginning, as we saw in the last chapter, 
Alexios maintained an alliance with the cathedral clergy of the Great 
Church, already the empire's main pool of intellectual talent and 
ambition. The alliance was sealed in the Reform Edict of 1107, which 
effectively linked the Church's intellectual elite with the emperor's 
drive to eradicate religious non-conformism. From this point, the 
cathedral clergy and the episcopate needed no imperial encourage- 
ment to purge itself of suspect philosophers, such as Eustratios of 
Nicaea, or to prosecute mystics and Bogomils, as it did in the 1140s. 

The enduring monument to the Church's endorsement of the new 
repression is the textual tradition of the Synodikon of Orthodoxy, the 
document which supplemented the decrees of the Seven Ecumenical 
Councils in anathematising heretical teachers and teachings. The 
Synodikon was originally instituted to celebrate the final restoration 
of icons in 845 and to be read out on the anniversary of that event, the 
Feast of Orthodoxy. No addition was made to the text for the next 
two hundred years. Between 1052 and 1082, was added the con- 
demnation of the otherwise obscure Gerontios of Lampe, ^who in 
Crete spewed the venom of his foul heresy and called himself the 
Anointed'. Then, in the Comnenian period, the text was updated six 
times to anathematise the 'intellectual' heretics of the period: John 
Italos, Neilos of Calabria, Eustratios of Nicaea, and all those con- 
demned in the Synods of 1157, 1166 and 1170. A provincial version of 
the Synodikon from Greece also includes anathemas against the 


2% See Browning, ‘Enlightenment and repression’; Magdalino, ‘Enlightenment’; 
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Bogomils, although these do not, interestingly, belong to the main 
textual tradition. Thus the Synod was disposed to brand contempor- 
ary dissidents as the worst enemies which Orthodoxy had faced since 
Iconoclasm; what is more, this disposition was already there before the 
condemnation of John Italos on the Feast of Orthodoxy 1082. The 
appearance of Italos in the Synodikon is nevertheless momentous, 
because the anathemas associated with him are not only directed 
against his specific teachings, but also introduce blanket condemna- 
tion of ancient Greek philosophy as a source of theological inspiration 
and ideas. In other words, the possibility of moving on from where 
the Fathers had left off, or even retracing their steps, was formally 
denied. The normative value of the later, twelfth-century additions to 
the Synodikon is highlighted by the fact that, beginning with the 
condemnation of Eustratios of Nicaea (1118), each new anathema was 
incorporated into the profession of faith demanded of newly con- 
secrated bishops.?* 

The twelfth-century Synod displayed the same spirit of intolerance 
in dealing with the opposite, ‘popular’ end of the religious spectrum. 
We have already mentioned the burning of a saint's Life which was 
judged to be too pedestrian; we may also mention the abolition of 
certain popular customs and the prosecution of various men, mainly 
monks, for popular religious and superstitious practices. It may be 
objected that we only know of these cases because Balsamon cites 
them, and but for his practice of quoting contemporary 'case law', the 
twelfth century would not seem exceptionally repressive. But this 
objection is open to the counter-argument that Balsamon and the 
other twelfth-century canonists themselves reflect a new concern on 
the part of the twelfth-century Church to tighten up its rules. Indeed, 
their activity can plausibly be traced to the same source as the activity 
of the scriptural didaskaloi and the ecclesiastical rhetors: the Reform 
Edict of 1107, which stipulated, among other things, that the Synod 
should conduct an urgent review of the Nomokanon. 

Twelfth-century writers all too often convey a mood of stuffy, 
obsessive and sometimes aggressive conformism. Even such rela- 
tively enlightened figures as Eustathios and Michael Choniates con- 
sidered it a bishop's pastoral duty to keep the Jews excluded and 
oppressed;?? evidence of hardening attitudes has also been seen in 
Manuel's ruling which allowed all the law-courts jurisdiction over the 
Jews, and in the text of a petition addressed to the emperor in 1148, 
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which shows that Jews were now being required to take a new and 
degrading form of oath in legal transactions, whereby, among other 
things, they had to spit on their circumcision.?*' Michael Choniates 
also derived from his episcopal role model, Niketas of Chonai, a 
concern to regulate the outward deportment and especially the hair- 
styles of his flock. 'As for you', he says to his audience: 


O what disfigurement of the divine icon . . . Whoever puts off the manly hair 
of his chin has unconsciously transformed himself from a man into a woman. 
Well may many of you present cover your faces in shame as you look into this 
sermon as into a mirror and see how you have altered yourselves. Shame 
indeed it is, shame, to don a unisex appearance like the hermaphrodites of 
ancient Greece, who lay supine for men no less than they mounted 
women.?? 


Zonaras was equally vehement on the subject.?? This denunciation of 
long hair as a perversion of nature associated with deviant and 
unmanly sexuality foreshadows the puritanism of modern totalitarian 
regimes, although in these the attitude to beards has become reversed 
under the pervasive influence of the clean-shaven look. 

Along with conformity of appearance, the guardians of Orthodoxy 
demanded conformity of speech. As D. R. Reinsch has pointed out, 
Anna Comnena goes further than any previous author in her 
insistence on the correct use of language as that which divides ‘us’, 
the Romans and Hellenes, from 'them', the barbarians. Reinsch 
observes that ‘the criterion of pure and correct pronunciation plays a 
role in the denunciation of John Italos'.?^ Italos in fact belongs, along 
with Roussel of Bailleul, Robert Guiscard, Pope Gregory VII and 
Bohemond to the anti-Latin demonology which Anna Comnena is the 
first to articulate in a secular context. Her obsession with purity of 
language exactly matches the Church's obsession with purity of reli- 
gion, which found its most dramatic, and offensive expression in the 
practice of washing down altars on which Latin priests had celebrated 
Mass. Odo of Deuil complained of this practice, which he had 
observed in Constantinople while on the Second Crusade, at the very 
time that Anna was writing.” Ten years later, Nikephoros Basilakes 
composed his model denunciation of ‘Bagoas’, proving that this man 
was unfit to be a priest, and bound to be guilty of sacrilege and 
slander, because he was a low-born, semi-barbarian homosexual.?46 
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Twelfth-century Byzantium was thus indeed becoming more of a 
repressive society. But does this mean that repression was killing 
enlightenment, and that the age which set in with the trial of John 
Italos destroyed the cultural promise of the age of Michael Psellos? 
Neither the economic and social base of Byzantine culture, nor the 
process of educational supply and demand, perceptibly declined after 
1081. The crisis was more one of confidence in the cultural superiority 
of Orthodoxy. Its guardians had seen their space invaded literally and 
metaphorically, and they were putting up more and higher barriers to 
keep insiders in and outsiders out. But what did these barriers actu- 
ally signify or achieve? I would contend that they were being erected 
across the main thoroughfares, and at the heart of the built-up area, 
of Byzantine culture. In other words, they were going up at precisely 
those points where insiders and outsiders mingled and were there- 
fore liable to become indistinguishable — points where forbidden 
zones looked very accessible, familar and safe. The anathemas 
against Italos warned intellectuals off ground on which they were 
expected to stray, because it was only a step away from Orthodox 
theology. The burning of dualist heretics warned that there was a 
very fine line between Orthodox renunciation of the flesh and hereti- 
cal denunciation of the physical world. The crackdown on magic and 
superstition emphasised that this was a thriving business, providing 
services which even churchmen required. Even anti-Jewish polemic 
reflected the Jews' ability to make themselves indispensible, not only 
in business, but also on a higher social and intellectual level. Glykas' 
impassioned defence of the Christian mystery against Jewish criti- 
cisms suggests a background of debate between Christian and Jewish 
theologians in which the Christians, including the monk Esaias who 
asked for Glykas’ help, were having the worst of it. If we are to 
believe the author of 'Anacharsis or Ananias’, the villain of this piece, 
a rich man in imperial service with high ecclesiastical ambitions, was 
a good friend of the Chief Rabbi of Constantinople, who had intro- 
duced him to his second wife.” Manuel himself had a Jewish doctor 
— contrary to canon law - at the time when Benjamin of Tudela visited 
Constantinople.””” 

Anti-Latinism, even more than anti-Judaism, was directed at a 
group with a foothold, and sympathisers, within the citadel of 
Orthodoxy. Quite apart from Manuel himself, his Latin protégés, and 
his pro-Latin relatives, there are several Greek intellectuals who 
deserve attention. Beside the impeccable literary hellenism of Michael 
Italikos, ‘the Italic one’, we must set the fact that he went on an 
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embassy to Rome, and, as Metropolitan of Philippopolis, soothed the 
temper of Conrad III during the Second Crusade.” A Metropolitan of 
Thessalonica, Niketas of Maroneia, was prepared to consider the case 
for the Filioque.” It was from exposure to Latin scholastic debate 
while serving on embassies to western courts that Demetrios of 
Lampe was prompted to provoke the debate over 'The Father is 
greater than I'.?? The brother of Nikephoros Basilakes was ‘a Hellene 
among Romans and a Roman among Hellenes’. Theorianos, 
Manuel's envoy to the Armenians and probably a teacher in the 
'Patriarchal School', advised the priests of Oria in southern Italy to 
‘love the Latins as colleagues, for they are Orthodox and children of 
the Catholic and Apostolic Church'. He recorded that he had 'spoken 
concerning Holy Communion to the best of the Latins, who have no 
small share of philosophy and theology, and to the most holy 
Patriarch of Venice, the most learned Henry, a man of no small zeal 
and diligence concerning divine things — but I never heard anyone 
loosen his tongue against our Holy Communion’ .?** 

In general, it can be said the guardians of Orthodoxy repressed 
tendencies to which they themselves were susceptible. It is striking 
that the twelfth century produced hardly any polemic against the 
greatest adversary of all, Islam. The furore aroused by Manuel's 
attempt to tone down the catechism for converts to Christianity was 
brief and isolated. It demonstrated that the existing arguments 
against the God of Mohammed were adequate for the Church's 
purpose, because conversion to his worship was simply not an option 
for Christians under Christian rule. 

The outsiders giving offence in twelfth-century Byzantium were 
therefore in a sense inner demons, which has important implications 
for our understanding of the dominant demonology. The suspicion 
arises that this grew out of debate and conflict among insiders, and 
served the cause of an 'in-group' considerably more restricted than 
the Orthodox community, or indeed the Orthodox establishment, 
whose purity was supposed to be at risk. This brings us back to the 
identity of the guardians of Orthodoxy. As we have seen, the role 
was one for which all bourgeois gentry were eligible; it was exclusive 
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to neither monks nor clergy. But, as we have also seen, this did not 
prevent the various exponents of Orthodoxy from tending to define it 
in their own social and professional image. The leading voices of 
Orthodoxy in the twelfth century were the episcopal and cathedral 
clergy. We may confidently conclude that the persecuting mentality 
of the twelfth-century sources had a lot to do with this group's high 
cultural profile, and represented their determination to consolidate 
their position and impose the values of their educated, metropolitan 
milieu on society as a whole. 

This conclusion is vindicated, above all, by the considerable anta- 
gonism which the leading lights of the Great Church and the Synod 
showed towards the other 'in-group' which had been, and by many 
still was, regarded as the seat of society's conscience: the monks. In 
the course of our investigation, we have encountered several indica- 
tions of a gulf between sacerdotal and monastic churchmen, and of a 
consistent tendency on the part of the former to find fault with the 
latter. We have noted Balsamon's complaints about unlicensed 
monastic confessors, and Eustathios' perception that the monasteries 
of his diocese were ripe for reform. Attention has been drawn to the 
distaste which both men showed for the more conspicuous holy men 
of their day. It has been pointed out that monks and monastic spiritu- 
ality were very much on the receiving end of persecution for heresy in 
Manuel's reign. Heads of monasteries do not figure in the synodal 
lists of 1157 and 1166, but were prominent among the churchmen 
deposed by the Synod for uncanonical practices. We have also noted 
the apparent lack of communication between the Great Church, with 
its official monopoly of theological teaching, and the monks who 
turned to Michael Glykas as their theological expert. 

It may be objected that each of these cases should be treated on its 
own individual merits, and that criticism of contemporary monastic 
abuses, in which reformist monks themselves joined, implied no 
disrespect for monasticism as such. It is certainly true that Eustathios 
prefaced his critique with a fulsome celebration of the angelic perfec- 
tion to which monks ideally aspired. Yet his writings as a whole do 
not suggest that such perfection held much attraction for him; rather, 
they suggest that he had little confidence in the capacity of a static, 
ascetic existence to generate the active, articulate, literate virtues 
which he really admired.” His pupil Michael Choniates betrays a 
similar diffidence in his rejection of the suggestion that if he wanted 
tolive as a philosopher he had to enter a monastery. What makes this 
attitude particularly interesting is the fact that Michael expressed it 
when he was already committed to a career in the Church. Later, 
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when Metropolitan of Athens, Michael did show more conventional 
respect for monastic holiness. He wrote a glowing obituary of a local 
archimandrite, Neophytos; the ascetic appearance and monastic habit 
of the monk-bishop of Euripos disposed him to give this man the 
benefit of the very considerable doubt he had aroused. But the 
bishop's superior, the Metropolitan of Neopatras, Euthymios Mal- 
akes, criticised Michael for being taken in: ‘You should neither trust 
in laymen just like that [£x tot xooysíoov], nor, even more so, in 
monks, who are coated in black, it seems, as a covering for the truth 
and a deception for those who encounter them.'?* 

The division of outlook and interest which separated the cathedral 
from the monastic elite is highlighted most dramatically by the fact 
that the former shared their perception of the latter with their edu- 
cated lay contemporaries. The anti-monastic attitudes which 
Eustathios and Euthymios Malakes expressed in the 1180s were 
echoed by Niketas Choniates, and had been anticipated a generation 
earlier by Theodore Prodromos and John Tzetzes. The letters of 
Tzetzes and other twelfth-century epistolographers reflect a tight 
community of interest, and network of communication, linking 
clergy, bureaucrats, pensioned academics, with each other and with 
their lords. Monks are conspicuous by their near absence from these 
collections. The Orthodox with whom the clerical elite felt most at 
home were not those with whom they shared a religious vocation, 
but those with whom they shared the codes they had learned at 
school and tested in the 'theatre' of rhetorical performance. The 
Orthodoxy they sought to impose consisted essentially of the values 
of the educated Constantinopolitan elite, which regarded the 'outer 
learning' as indispensible to the 'inner learning'. The repression they 
spearheaded was intended to safeguard the ideological dominance of 
those who had both over those who went to either extreme. If the 
Synodikon registered the hellenisers as the main deviants, this was 
because hellenism was the error to which the clerical elite were most 
prone. Apart from John Italos, the men whose hellenic error was 
anathematised under the Komnenoi were senior clerics, whose pros- 
ecution had as much to do with political in-fighting and raison d'état as 
with any essential difference of outlook between them and their 
accusers. In practice and prejudice, the educated clergy of the Great 
Church and the Synod more consistently closed ranks with their 
educated lay contemporaries against all who did not speak and write 
their kind of Greek. In this, they were doing more to preserve than to 
destroy the advances made by Psellos and his generation. 

To argue that the forces of enlightenment were winning by repress- 
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ive means may seem nonsensical. But it must be emphasised that 
they were fighting as much for survival as for supremacy, and their 
choice of weapons was limited not only by the ideological constraints 
of one-party Orthodoxy, but also by their very precarious position 
within the power structure. Real power lay in the hands of their 
Comnenian lords, most of whom, like the vast majority of Byzan- 
tines, remained in awe of monastic spirituality. The monasteries did 
not decline in numbers, wealth or popularity, as indeed their critics 
bear witness. The emergent intelligentsia had to make headway 
against a deep current of belief, reinforced by generations of hagio- 
graphers, that ‘the man whose mind is pure has no need of books'.?? 

That book learning was still sufficient to incur charges of impiety, 
and that twelfth-century intellectuals adopted ideological reaction as 
the best means of defence against anti-intellectual accusers, is sug- 
gested by some verses of Theodore Prodromos, 'Against Barys, who 
blurted the name of heretic at him’.** Addressing the Synod, the 
author begins by defending his decision to break his private oath not 
to engage in invective: he can put up with insults to his social status 
or physical appearance, but a slur on his faith affects his salvation, 
and he must fight back. And indeed, following biblical examples and 
Patristic precepts, his righteous zeal knows no inhibitions. His apo- 
logia for his own Orthodoxy is punctuated by a crescendo of counter- 
accusations which leave no aspect of his opponent's character 
unblackened. Barys is said to 'sacrifice to the Scythian Baal'. He has 
made the house of God 'a house and place of commerce'. He, rather 
than Prodromos, deserves the name of heretic. 'Maybe you call 
heretic the man nurtured with the outer learning, you who are devoid 
of all literacy, in order to cover up your own foolishness.' If it is 
heresy to read Plato and Socrates for the sake of refuting them, then 
Prodromos is proud to be a heretic in the company of St Basil, St John 
Chrysostom, St Gregory of Nyssa, and St Maximos the Confessor. If 
Barys has heard Prodromos say something erroneous, let him speak 
up before the assembly. 'But who will move your mouth to emit 
speech, or how, when it is opened, will it not shower me with spittle? 
You insult to nature, life's bad joke.' Prodromos sets out his pro- 
fession of faith in an elegant acrostic. What has Barys to say to that — 
or to the verse paraphrase of the Old and New Testaments that 
Prodromos has composed? How dare he impute heresy to a man born 
of God-fearing parents and brought up by a famous Metropolitan of 
Russia: 


Although I was raised in the outer learning, I picked only those aspects useful 
to faith and threw the rest away. I studied that I might not, for lack of 
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education, fall into the manifold, labyrinthine traps of syllogism, or be 
shaken by the great names of rhetoric. Hence my interest in the books of 
Aristotle, in the lofty writings of Plato . . . What stinking, filthy word escaped 
your lips! What shit exuded from your teeth! What fumes puffed out of your 
cheeks! For the blasphemy is not from your tongue alone, but from the waste 
matter of your heart. You deserve the label with which you brand me, as you 
commit idolatry in your mercenary manner. Whom, O vain one, do you 
judge to be a stranger to the faith ~ the man who lives for God and books, in 
the company of voluntary hardship, or the man who lives off the blood of the 
poor and profits from men brought to justice? How ... do you distinguish 
the pious man from his opposite, since you are completely ignorant of any 
book? What wise Maximos formed your mouth, what great Cyril sharpened 
your wit, you who spend most of your life in silence . . . ? 


Barys' name reveals his nature: he is truly Bar Hys, the son of a pig. 
‘O featherweight mind, though inappropriately named "heavy" 
[Bags]. For what great dogmatic matter could ever be compre- 
hended by such a naked and ill-shaped skull, from which the very 
race of hairs has fled, not wishing to remain on a foolish head.' His 
case thrown out, Barys offers the feeble excuse that he was joking and 
drunk. Dismissing this, Prodromos concludes by warning that the 
verbal hiding he has just administered is nothing to the 'ten plagues' 
which he will shortly prepare. 

This piece gives some idea of the occupational hazards, and the 
survival techniques, of being an intellectual in twelfth-century Con- 
stantinople. Although there is no evidence that Barys was a monk, 
the combination of faults which Prodromos found in his accuser is 
strikingly similar to that which Eustathios later castigated in the 
monks of Thessalonica: greed, inarticulacy, and ignorance. 

It would, of course, be wrong to imply that all monks were reac- 
tionary, any more than all educated clergy were enlightened. We 
must not forget our earlier insistence on the homogeneity of the 
bourgeois gentry class. It is clear from their surnames that several 
twelfth-century monks were related to members of the cathedral 
clergy and civil bureaucracy. Men with intellectual interests founded 
monasteries and endowed them with their personal libraries, which 
might contain secular books - a striking case in point is the library of 
the Kosmosoteira, where the founder, Isaac sebastokrator (II) required 
his own compositions to be put on display.?? There were highly 
literate monks, like Nicholas Kataskepenos.” Monasteries, too, pro- 
vided safe retreats from the court patronage system, and hence from 
the intellectual conformity of rhetorical 'theatre'. Two of the most 
original and interesting authors we have considered, Zonaras and 
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Glykas, might not have written as they did had they not been in 
monastic retirement. It is also a fact that the persecution of intellectual 
heresy in the twelfth century cannot be blamed directly on the pres- 
sure of monastic opinion. 

On the whole, however, the case remains for discerning a basic 
conflict of interest between the world of the theatre and the world of 
the cloister, a conflict in which the Great Church, through its policy of 
repression, gave the values of educated office-seekers and office- 
holders a precarious ascendancy over the simple piety of the unedu- 
cated believer. In this, Tzetzes, Glykas, Zonaras, Isaac sebastokrator 
(II) and Nicholas Mouzalon were the exceptions that prove the rule, 
for all were casualties of the governmental system, men whose 
involvement with monasticism was not entirely voluntary. As for the 
clerical elite's persecution of its own, this shows that the intellectual 
ferment of the eleventh century not only refused to die down after the 
trial of Italos, but moved inside the Church. The episodes of 1117, 
1156-7 and 1166-70 could be seen as moments when the natural 
pressure built up to danger level. Alternatively, and perhaps more 
convincingly, they may be seen as freak storms which arose when 
political circumstances combined with internal factionalism to exacer- 
bate the normal climate of debate. Either way, the inference is clear: 
there could be no repression without enlightenment, just as there 
could be no social snobbery without social mobility. The cultural 
conservatism of the guardians of Orthodoxy was as ambivalent as 
their social conservatism. 


The idea that repression escalated in dialectical relationship with 
enlightenment, and was the means by which a professional 'intelli- 
gentsia' defined its identity and imposed this as normative, has not, 
to my knowledge, previously been applied to Byzantium. It has, 
however, been applied to the twelfth-century West, where the forma- 
tion of a persecuting society has plausibly been linked with the rise of 
literacy, meritocracy, and all that these involved - in other words, the 
whole phenomenon known as the ‘Twelfth-Century Renaissance' .?9! 
The mentality and machinery of repression which the West evolved 
in this and the following century were far more systematic than any- 
thing produced in Byzantium, where the persecution of dualist 
heresy actually seems to have lost momentum after 1150. The monk 
Niphon was the last convicted Bogomil to receive major publicity 
(1143-4). It was not as if dualism had been eradicated: Hugo Eteriano 
urged Manuel to eradicate the Patarenes who were flourishing along 
the Hellespont, and Balsamon, probably about the same time, com- 
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mented that although Bogomils were dealt with severely in Constan- 
tinople, outside the capital whole towns and villages were allowed to 
die in their heresy.” Perhaps this means that the Byzantines were 
beginning to regard the Latins as the main ideological enemy. It is 
certainly striking that while the Western Church went on to develop 
the Inquisition, the Byzantine Church confined its polemical energies 
largely to refuting the Filioque and papal supremacy. It is no less 
striking that the society which created the Inquisition also created the 
universities, scholastic philosophy and the science of jurisprudence. 
One is almost tempted to conclude that Byzantium did not persecute 
enough for its own good, and that its half-heartedness in this regard 
was symptomatic of a failure of cultural nerve that prevented the 
Orthodoxy of New Rome from matching the cultural achievements of 
Roman Catholicism. 

Any conclusion is as yet premature. But having introduced the 
comparison with the West, we can hardly ignore it when reviewing 
the evidence for 'enlightenment' in the empire of Manuel Komnenos, 
the westernising emperor. The eleventh and twelfth centuries were 
the time when Western Europe took its first momentous steps in the 
process of advance that led to the westernisation of the world, and 
towards the uncoupling of intellectual from political authority which 
makes it possible for us today to talk about enlightenment as the 
desirable antithesis of repression. Comnenian Byzantium was the 
first non-Latin civilisation to be penetrated by Western European 
expansion. At the same time, it was Western Europe's twin child of 
the Roman Empire, sharing a common legacy of religion and institu- 
tions, which in parts of Italy and the Dalmatian coast still bridged the 
gap between the Greek and Latin worlds. The empire was always a 
European power, and never more so than in the twelfth century. The 
economic expansion which fuelled the growth of towns, and hence 
the growth of a professional bourgeoisie, was Europe and Mediter- 
ranean-wide, but may have been stimulated in Byzantium by the 
influx of Italian merchants. These are all reasons for looking at the 
'pre-Renaissance' of eleventh and twelfth-century Byzantium, as 
Kazhdan has called it, in relation to the "Twelfth-Century Renais- 
sance' in the West.?° 

The idea of a Byzantine pre-Renaissance is based partly on the 
volume of cultural production, but mainly on the degree of cultural 
change, evident in art and literature of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries.” To confine ourselves to literature, the definitive figure in 
both respects was the polymath Michael Psellos. That Psellos marked 
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a new start in Byzantine writing and education is a view which he 
himself encouraged, and modern scholarship has on the whole en- 
dorsed, while giving due credit to his contemporaries - John 
Mavropous, John Xiphilinos, Christopher of Mitylene and Michael 
Attaleiates.?9 That the movement which Psellos promoted was 
sustained after his death has been doubted by those scholars who see 
the trial of John Italos as a castration of Byzantine intellectual poten- 
tial.” As we have seen, however, the repression of the Comnenian 
period generally served the aspirations and values of that section of 
society whose rising profile Psellos had personified. As we have also 
seen, although the trial of Italos inhibited (not altogether successfully) 
the development of philosophical enquiry from where Psellos had left 
off, it did not prevent the study of philosophy as Psellos had studied 
it, in close association with rhetoric. What especially interested Psel- 
los was the application of philosophy to rhetoric, and the application 
of rhetoric to life. It was mainly as a writer, rather than as a thinker, 
that he left his most lasting impression on later Byzantines and is 
appreciated today.” And it was in the application of literary artifice 
and imitation to the reality of nature, especially human nature, that 
he was at his most innovative, in ways which were followed by 
twelfth-century writers. 

Fundamental to all the literary innovations of the period was an 
inventive flexibility in the handling of rhetorical conventions. Even 
imperial panegyric, the ritual affirmation of the empire's immuta- 
bility, was subject to endless variation, as the next chapter will show. 
The art of history writing was completely transformed by Psellos, 
who rejected not merely the annalistic structure of the medieval 
chronicle and the hagiographical tendency of the medieval biogra- 
phy, but also the wars and speeches which had been the stuff of 
classical historiography. His Chronographia of the emperors from Basil 
II to Michael VII is a series of nuanced portraits of the psychology of 
power, in which the details of government are reduced to a 
minimum, but the principles of government are clearly articulated, 
and the state is conceptualised as a political organism. As well as 
telling the 'inside story' of imperial decline in the eleventh century, 
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the book chronicles, at some length, the simultaneous revival of 
learning and the rise of Michael Psellos. Nearly all the twelfth-century 
historians show signs of having assimilated, or reacted to, Psellos and 
his methods, and each, in his or her own way, set a new standard or 
precedent: Skylitzes in the critical discussion of his sources; Bryen- 
nios and Anna Comnena in writing history as epic; Manasses in 
writing in verse; Kinnamos in eye-witness accuracy; Zonaras in pro- 
ducing a world history that was both critical and concise; Glykas in 
combining history and natural history; Choniates in evoking and 
explaining the combination of brilliance and decay in the empire and 
legacy of Manuel Komnenos.?65 

Twelfth-century authors further experimented by reviving genres 
that had not been in continuous use since antiquity, and by develop- 
ing vernacular Greek as a medium of literary expression. The real or 
imaginary dialogue was revived as a vehicle, not only, as we have 
seen, for theological exposition, but also for satire. The most famous 
of the twelfth-century texts, the Timarion, is also probably the earliest 
- the most recent discussion dates it to c. 1110.” Who wrote the 
Timarion is only part of the puzzle why this risqué piece appeared 
when it did and then remained without compare until the fifteenth 
century."?^ It is not as if later twelfth-century writers lacked the 
requisite talent or inspiration. Prodromos poked invective fun at 
incompetent teachers, doctors and pseudo-intellectuals, and a verse 
drama which has been attributed to him is probably more than light- 
hearted make-believe about courageous mice making war on a nasty 
cat."! Tzetzes, 'Manganeios Prodromos', Manasses, John Nomiko- 
poulos, the Choniates brothers and John Apokaukos all show intima- 
tions of a lively comic muse.7? The recent publication of two 
previously unknown satirical dialogues, Anacharsis or Ananias, and 
one attributed to Pediadites, shows that the genre was kept up — but 
not to the standard of Timarion.*” The picture might have been dif- 
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ferent if Nikephoros Basilakes had not destroyed the four satires he 
wrote in his youth. In his Prologue to his collected works, he recalled 
that he had been full of laughter and communicated this to others, 
"who even now retain fragments of my comic muse in their minds'. 
But when he had tasted the lotus of theology and sobered up, he 
consigned these vanities to the flames, in order to escape the flames 
of eternal damnation — ‘so that now there is nothing left of my satirical 
writings but a few scattered modest fragments, only as much as 
human memory can retain’.?“ One wonders how many other satires 
were lost or never written for this reason. 

Towards the middle of the century, satire found a new literary 
outlet in vernacular, ‘political’ verse. The four Ptochoprodromic 
poems send up poverty from the points of view of the henpecked 
husband, the monastic novice, and the poor scholar in a street full of 
rich shopkeepers. The poems reflect — perhaps in parody - a new 
vogue for writing petitions to the emperor in a jocular, popular style. 
They also reflect a new vogue for secular storytelling, which can be 
seen in several genres, including historiography, but which found its 
most dramatic expression in the revival of the long redundant genre 
of romantic fiction.” The earliest manifestation of this appears to 
have been the composition of a coherent narrative relating the ante- 
cedents and exploits of the legendary borderer Digenes Akrites. 
Although set in the frontier world of pre-Turkish Anatolia, and writ- 
ten in a language that was unpretentious, to say the least, the original 
text seems to have been composed c. 1100 in Constantinople by an 
author acquainted with the hellenistic novel Leukippe and Kleitophon of 
Achilles Tatius. The mid-to-late twelfth century then saw the com- 
position of four texts which in language, style, plot and historical 
setting were closely and deliberately modelled on Achilles Tatius and 
other ancient authors. Their very titles betray their hellenistic inspira- 
tion: Rodanthe and Dosikles (Theodore Prodromos), Drosilla and 
Charikles (Niketas Eugenianos), Aristandros and Kallithea (Constantine 
Manasses), Hysmine and Hysminias (Eustathios Makrembolites).?”° 

Beaton's discussion of the twelfth-century Greek romances has 
emphasised their high degree of artifice, which points to another 
aspect of literary production in this period: the self-conscious artistry 
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of its producers. Literary experiments in the vernacular were only one 
aspect of a striving for technical ingenuity, which is more in evidence 
at the other end of the linguistic and stylistic register — in the 
recondite vocabulary, intricate construction, laboured syntax and 
pedantic allusiveness that make so much of twelfth-century oratory 
impenetrable even by Byzantine standards. Artistry for its own sake 
was articulated not only in practice but also in theory.?? The con- 
temporary obsession with artistry is also evident in the frequency and 
variety of references to the visual arts. The twelfth-century romances 
contain descriptions of objets d'art, which take traditional indulgence 
in ekphrasis to new extremes: they celebrate the triumph of art over 
nature, they focus attention on the writer's own craftsmanship, and, 
in Hysmine and Hysminias, they are basic to the narrative in that its 
whole theme and chronological structure are mapped out in an 
imaginary cycle of garden mural pictures.?* Contemporary literature 
also contains elaborate metaphors in which the author compares him- 
self to a painter, or represents Nature, Love and the emperor as 
artists of their accomplishments.?? Celebration of art turns up in even 
more unexpected contexts. Tzetzes deplored the fact that the chains 
and fetters of bogus holy men were more highly prized in aristocratic 
chapels than 'icons of saintly men by the hand of some first-rate 
artist'.?? The sebastokrator Isaac (II), in his typikon for his monastic 
foundation of the Virgin Kosmosoteira, digressed from his liturgical 
instructions to praise the artistry of the church’s two main icons of 
Christ and the Virgin; these were so lifelike, he said, that they moved 
the beholder to ‘sing hymns to the artist [vexvovoyóv] who in this 
novel way inherited the artistic Wisdom [tijv oodíav ths Goyoa- 
dias xawozoezóc xÀnoooóáuevov] of the first Creator and Lord'.?*! 
George Tornikes, in the ritual encomium of the Patriarch Kosmas II, 
with which he inaugurated his appointment as Teacher of the Psalter, 
introduced as a ‘most clear image’ (cadeotatnv sixóva) of the 
patriarch's almsgiving a comparison with the white marble statues 
that he had seen in fountains, where the figure of a young girl or boy 
dispensed water from raised hands.?* In each of these twelfth-cen- 
tury references to art, the concept of artistry is developed not only by 
imagining one art form through the medium of another, but also 
making the image a self-contained miniature within the larger 
artefact. 
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By now, it should be becoming clear that twelfth-century literary 
discourse manifested cultural change not only in its forms but in its 
ideas. These ideas tended to be implicit in modes and subjects of 
portrayal, rather than made explicit in general abstract formulations. 
The 'renaissance' quality that can be distilled from them is neverthe- 
less unmistakable, and distinctive in comparison with earlier periods, 
for its blend of humanism, hellenism and egoism. 

The term ‘humanism’, like the term ‘renaissance’ itself, has to be 
used advisedly in a medieval context. Yet some if not all Byzantine 
literature of the eleventh and twelfth centuries was humanistic in 
both the original and the extended senses of the word: it modelled 
itself on the Classics, and it drew on them to portray the whole man, 
man as the measure of all things, man as the proper study of 
mankind. Naturally its authors did not go so far as to proclaim 'ethics 
without religion', but within the obligatory casing of Orthodox belief, 
they wrote about the human body, human emotion - including 
laughter, human weakness, the complexity and variety of human 
nature, and everyday life with a sympathy that sometimes makes the 
casing seem incidental. Here again, Psellos and his contemporaries 
were pioneers, and twelfth-century authors, from Michael Italikos to 
John Apokaukos, were developers. The confident secularity of their 
perceptions has been well brought out by a number of detailed 
studies, which are beginning to impinge on the general literature on 
Byzantium.?? It cannot be stressed too often, however, what a 
fundamental shift in mentality these perceptions represented, and it 
is worth recalling two that we have already encountered. Outbursts 
against unworthy monks reflect not only the criticism of abuses, and 
the group interests of clerical and lay intellectuals, but also a genuine 
preference for the vita activa over the vita contemplativa as a way to 
human fulfilment. Celebration of human artifice reflects optimism in 
the potential of man to alter his destiny, even his mortality, through 
the power of human logos. The dehumanising effect of rhetorical 
artifice is all too obvious; thus Beaton has said of the twelfth-century 
romances, ^no amount of special pleading can make a case for their 
originality or realism in the modern sense'. But, as he also points out, 
'at a general level, the discovery of the individual's subjective experi- 
ence, as a space to be explored, animates the romances written in 
both east and west in the twelfth century and remains their central 
theme'. The romances explore the timeless aspect of humanity. In 
any case, they represent only one side of the coin, whose other side is 
missing from Beaton's general, introductory remarks on Byzantine 
literature. It is deeply misleading, especially in a twelfth-century con- 
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text, to say that ‘Byzantine literature was no more intended to be 
representational than Byzantine art.” Just as literary artifice 
operated at the bottom of the linguistic register, so it could wallow in 
the ‘mire and blood’ of the physical here and now. Graphic evocation 
of ‘how the other half lived’ was evidently considered an effective 
and suitable way of amplifying a petition or complaint to one's lord. 
Michael Glykas' ‘demotic’ verses from prison, and the more or less 
imaginary pleas of 'Ptochoprodromos' are only part of the 
phenomenon; other texts, like the anonymous petition to John II and 
the relevant letters of Tzetzes, are perhaps even more remarkable in 
that they use learned language, replete with classical allusions, to 
give a picture of contemporary, everyday life that is both vivid and 
sympathetic.” That the ‘rhetoric of poverty’ involved genuine 
sympathy for the poor is perhaps suggested by the ethopoiia, or 
character study, which an anonymous writer in Manuel’s reign wrote 
of his patron Eirene Komnene. Eirene is made to thank her Creator 
that she was not born poor, and to reflect on what this would have 
meant - clothes inadequate to cover her body, a life of drudgery as a 
weaver, a washerwoman, a barefoot beggar, or, worst of all, a slave 
trembling at her master's words, and forever fearing the whip as she 
kneaded bread, drew water and lit fires.” 

Sympathy for the innocent victims of misfortune is the theme of 
another verse piece which may be cited as a classic example of the 
creative interplay between imitative classicism and contemporary 
realism in twelfth-century literature.?" The piece purports to be by 
Andronikos, former protekdikos of the Great Church, ‘who wrote these 
verses in place of a judicial decision [onus(opa]'. It reports the case of 
a nun called Maria from south-western Asia Minor who had come 
before the ekdikeion, the penitential tribunal of the patriarchate, to 
confess to having committed abominable crimes in a time of famine 
brought on by barbarian invasion: after having eaten all manner of 
unclean animals and human corpses, including her mother's, she had 
killed and eaten her own child. The text is a remarkably tight and 
sustained combination of rhetorical lament and legal argument, in 
which the judge adopts the language and concepts of tragedy to 
demonstrate that Maria acted through necessity, and therefore 
deserves the absolution (Avots) which is the dénouement (Aoc) of 
the drama. A compassionate judgement is therefore justified both 
according to the letter of the law and according to the conventions of 
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literature. Even if this was not a real case, and if the text was a school 
exercise or a parody or satire, the seamless fusion of literary and legal 
genres, and their application to a recognisably twelfth-century Byzan- 
tine situation, speak volumes for the ability of a contemporary intel- 
lectual to imagine the relevance of classical tragedy to a current 
courtroom drama. It shows how close the institution of rhetorical 
'theatre' came to reviving the art of classical drama. Eustathios of 
Thessalonica all but recommended such a revival in his treatise On 
hypocrisy, in which he traced the steady perversion of the art of acting, 
from the noble and cathartic impersonation in Attic tragedy to the 
sordid dissimulation practised in his own day, notably by the monks 
of Thessalonica. The mind of this twelfth-century guardian of Patris- 
tic Orthodoxy completely inverted the contrast which St John 
Chrysostom had drawn between the 'demonic' world of the theatre 
and the ‘angelic’ order of monks.?9? 

The humanism of twelfth-century intellectuals was inseparable 
from their admiration and nostalgia for ancient Greece - in other 
words, from hellenism.?? Like humanism, hellenism was always 
present in ancient literature and waiting to be reactivated, and in a 
sense its reactivation preceded that of humanism, because the idea 
that all non-Greeks, including Christians, were barbarians, had been 
effectively stated by Photios in the ninth century. In another sense, 
however, hellenism was a later development, in that Psellos and his 
contemporaries did not take the final step of actually calling them- 
selves Hellenes. This was left for writers of the 1140s and 1150s: Anna 
Comnena, John Tzetzes, George Tornikes. The significance of this 
step has been discussed elsewhere, and need not detain us now. 
Suffice it to say that the rehabilitation of hellenism was not just a 
matter of onomastic variation or cultural snobbery, but a momentous 
change for a culture whose dominant ideology, as finalised in the 
sixth to ninth centuries and reaffirmed in the Synodikon of 
Orthodoxy, was predicated on the rejection of the hellenic error that 
the Fathers had refuted. In this, the twelfth-century reassertion of 
hellenism had much larger implications than the claim to hellenic 
culture which the fourth-century Fathers had asserted in the face of 
Julian’s attempt to exclude them from it. St Gregory of Nazianzos and 
St Basil were simply concerned to secure for future Christians the 
worldly advantages that they themselves had enjoyed; the twelfth- 
century intellectuals were recovering a past world that many cen- 
turies of Christianity were supposed to have consigned to the scrap- 


288 Eust., Op., pp. 88-9; cf. PG, 56, cols. 263-70, and the extensive modern literature on 
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heap of history. They were also assuming an identity which, given 
the geographical restriction of the Greek language to barely a quarter 
of the twelfth-century Mediterranean world, differentiated them 
sharply from most other Christian peoples, and negated the univer- 
salism of the Roman Empire which they claimed their state to be. 
Their 'rhetoric of hellenism' was as full of ideas as their 'rhetoric of 
poverty'. It was the imaginaire of an ideal earthly condition, in which 
men had fulfilled themselves despite not having the Church and the 
Empire, the twin pillars of Byzantine existence. It was also, perhaps 
unintentionally, a form of nationalism, given the close association 
between State, Church and learning, and the fact that during the 
twelfth century the empire's territory ‘happened to coincide to a very 
large extent with the areas of Greek colonisation in the ancient world, 
and also with those areas where speakers of the modern language 
were to be found up until the population exchanges of the early 
twentieth century'.?9 

Along with the new sense of cultural identity went an enhanced 
sense of personal identity. The person of the author is rarely absent, 
and often conspicuously to the fore, in learned writing of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Here Psellos is not only the first but also the 
most striking example. His self-importance obtrudes, both in genres 
that lend themselves to first-person discourse, and in the more imper- 
sonal genres of hagiography and historiography.??' As remarkable, in 
his Chronographia, as the omission of much of the standard stuff of 
history writing, is the inclusion of a lengthy account of his own 
education and political career.?? The history of imperial decline from 
Basil II to Michael VII thus also becomes the story of the rise of 
Michael Psellos and the history of the revival of learning which made 
careers like his possible. Consciously or unconsciously, Psellos him- 
self laid much of the basis for the modern view that he was a 
symptom of the empire's political collapse. Of the twelfth-century 
historians, Anna Comnena is the only one who takes her personal 
involvement as far as Psellos. But Kinnamos and Choniates, too, 
were writing the history of their own experience, and Choniates 
responds to the tragedy of the experience in a direct and personal way. 
Choniates' generation also produced two narratives of specific epi- 
sodes - Eustathios' account of the sack of Thessalonica by the Sicilians 
(1185), and Mesarites' account of the revolt of John Komnenos the Fat 
- in each of which the author's personal experience is clearly the 


?9 Beaton, Romance, p. 7. 

31 For hagiography, cf. Kazhdan and Epstein, Change, p. 223. 
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raison d'être of the piece.” There may have been many more such 
autobiographical histories which are now lost to us. What is certain is 
that the urge to record personal experience went beyond the dictates 
of genre and the need to authenticate the memory of important 
events. In Manasses' Hodoiporikon, his account of his part in an 
imperial embassy to Syria, the important events seem almost inciden- 
tal to the author's subjective observations and reactions. Twelfth- 
century authors come out with startlingly personal reminiscences in 
highly depersonalised literary contexts. Thus towards the happy end- 
ing of Theodore Prodromos' romance Rodanthe and Dosikles, when the 
fathers of the hero and heroine finally track them down, they are all 
reunited in a multiple embrace which the author compares to the 
designs of fantastic beasts which he has seen on certain textiles. The 
sudden, and isolated, use of the first person - 'I have seen' - might 
seem gratuitous but for the fact that this happens to be the second of 
two 'miniatures' in which Prodromos celebrates artistry through the 
ekphrasis of a work of art. As such, it forms a pendant to the earlier 
ekphrasis, which describes a cup, antique in imaginary appearance, 
mythological iconography and literary inspiration, that has just been 
broken. By using the first person in the second description, Pro- 
dromos emphasises that the art by which he immortalises the situa- 
tion is contemporary and intact. The passage is therefore his 
signature, rather like the conclusion of Makrembolites' romance, 
where Hysmine announces that his and Hysminias' story will be 
immortalised in rhetoric by someone of a future generation.?^* 

The individual self-projection of eleventh and twelfth-century 
authors was therefore inherent in their professional self-confidence. 
At its most extreme, it could result in caricatures of prickly idiosyn- 
crasy. Such a caricature was the irrepressible John Tzetzes.”* Tzetzes 
is always taking the reader behind the scenes of his own genius, 
always commenting on himself, always right, always taking issue 
with something or somebody: fraudulent holy men, conniving 
clerics, fornicating bishops, ungrateful students, stingy and philistine 
patrons, even the emperor, and most of all fellow intellectuals, who 
are airily dismissed as 'buffaloes', or paranoically identified as the 
‘gang’ (xovotwdia) out to get Tzetzes. Even ancient authors are 


23 Eust., Capture; Nicholas Mesarites, ed. Heisenberg, Palastrevolution; cf. Kazhdan 
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harangued like silly schoolboys.” Less transparent than Tzetzes, but 
equally idiosyncratic and even more obsessed with his own genius 
was Nikephoros Blemmydes, whose case is particularly fascinating 
because he wrote an extensive autobiography. Although Blemmydes 
made his career in the Empire of Nicaea, he, like his books and 
teachers, originated in late twelfth-century Constantinople.”” 

The literary egoism which Tzetzes and Blemmydes took to such 
spiky extremes certainly seems to indicate that the literary tradition in 
which they were educated, far from stifling individual self-expres- 
sion, could have a highly liberating and expanding effect upon the 
personality of the individual. As we saw earlier, the key institution of 
rhetorical 'theatre', with its critical focus on the competitive perform- 
ance of the individual, was likely to encourage self-assertion. Having 
said this, it is important to recognise that neither Tzetzes nor Blem- 
mydes was an habitué of the 'theatrical' world and its career prizes; in 
fact, the spikiness of their personalities has a lot to do with their 
ostentatious withdrawal from the courts of the powerful to the 
security of an independent existence on the margins of monasticism. 
Blemmydes actually founded and directed a small monastic com- 
munity, and he seems to have written his autobiography, in the first 
instance, for the benefit of its monks. In this he was consciously or 
unconsciously following the habit of earlier monastic founders, who 
had prefaced their typika with some autobiographical material, or 
infused the text with personal details and sentiments.?* One of two 
other Byzantine autobiographies written in the thirteenth century, 
that of Michael VIII Palaiologos, survives in the preface to a monastic 
typikon.?? Blemmydes' autobiography also has distinct tendencies to 
hagiography, in which it shows a striking similarity to the 'self- 
canonisation' of a late twelfth-century Cypriot holy man, Neophytos 
the Recluse. Neophytos' cult of himself in writing and painting was 
extraordinary by any standards, and would have been unimaginable 
outside the peculiar conditions of late twelfth-century Cyprus as a far- 
flung, downtrodden and, finally, Latin-occupied province.” He was 
almost certainly unknown to Blemmydes. Both authors show, 
however, that the urge to self-representation in literature was fuelled 
2% See Tz., Hist., p. 253; also the passage at the end of his scholia on Thucydides, ed. 
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not only by the competitive exhibitionism of secular literacy, but also 
by the quest for spiritual fulfilment associated with the monasteries. 
If anything it was the combination of literacy and spirituality, the urge 
to immortalise both one's soul and one's name, that proved most 
fruitful for the rising profile of the author's self. 

In this connection, we must not forget the 'renaissance' quality of 
Zonaras and Glykas, who lived and worked on the borderland 
between the cloister and the world. Neither author had any time for 
the literary fashions of the Comnenian courts or the Great Church, 
institutions with which their relations were at best ambivalent. The 
cult of artifice and the rhetoric of hellenism are conspicuously missing 
from their writings; their egoism is suppressed, and their humanism, 
such as it is, acknowledges no debt to the Classics. Both authors were 
ultra-conservative and pessimistic by contemporary standards - 
Zonaras in his rejection of the present imperial system; Glykas in his 
fundamentalist rejection of predestination, and his uncompromising 
view of human nature, including the structure of human society, as 
the product of sin.” Both authors used ultra-traditional, non-classical 
genres: the world history and the catena exegesis.* Yet both show a 
sophistication which is as new as anything in the more fashionable 
literature. Without being intentionally rationalist, they arrived, 
through their thorough reading and critical collation of sources, at 
positions where a rational critique of Orthodoxy was the logical next 
step. Zonaras, in chronicling the rise and fall of the Roman Empire as 
the last of the four world kingdoms prophesied in the Book of Daniel, 
came to the inescapable conclusion that the empire's rise was linked 
with its republican origins, and its present decline with the perver- 
sion of its original, constitutional ethos as enshrined, above all, in the 
senate. In commenting on the famous conciliar canons which pro- 
vided the basis for Constantinople's status as New Rome, Zonaras' 
respect for the original meaning of the texts led him to demolish the 
patriotic interpretation of earlier commentators that Constantinople 
ranked after Rome in a temporal, not a hierarchical sense. His respect 
for the original constitution of the empire led him to the equally 
unpatriotic conclusion that Constantinople was no longer the New 
Rome by virtue of being the seat of the empire and senate. The pious 
and hypothetical corollary which he adds - that the Fathers of 
Chalcedon might have foreseen, through the Holy Spirit, that Old 
Rome would one day lapse into heresy — makes no difference to the 
fact that he has utterly demystified the Byzantine notion of the 
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Roman Empire, uncoupling the Church from the State, in the process 
casting doubt on the cherished belief that there was anything sacred 
or providential about the state's monarchical structure, or its transla- 
tion from Rome to Constantinople.*9? 

As for Glykas, he painstakingly exposed not only the woolly think- 
ing of contemporary theologians, but also the considerable amount of 
discrepancy between the Fathers themselves. Although he put the 
most pious possible interpretation on such inconsistency, and firmly 
rejected any attempt to relativise or allegorise the statements of Holy 
Scripture, his own method of dissecting quotations in context, deduc- 
ing from indirect evidence, and appealing to common sense made for 
a questioning approach to faith and authority. Moreover, the central 
tenet of his theology, the distinction between the status of Man in 
Paradise and his experience after the Fall, is something which he 
develops more systematically than any one of his Patristic authorities: 
it is a composite view which he has enhanced in the composition. To 
some extent, it downgrades the status of the natural, corruptible 
world to which Man belongs through sin, but by the same token it 
accords Man greater potential for overcoming nature by mastering its 
laws with his mind. 

Their purist traditionalism thus made Zonaras and Glykas more 
radical in their thinking than the rhetorical writers from whom they 
distanced themselves. In the final analysis, however, what is striking 
and what should be stressed is the common fund of values which 
they shared with the rest of the cultural elite. Like Prodromos, Glykas 
could appeal to the emperor in a humorous, popular idiom, but he 
held vulgar commerce in disdain.™ He insisted, with Eustathios, that 
monks had to read books,** and he had a high regard for Michael 
Psellos.” Zonaras, though not an ambitious literary stylist, con- 
sistently rated historical figures according to whether they had pro- 
duced or patronised belles lettres." Both authors regarded the 
priesthood as the most important institution on earth.’ Zonaras’ 
interest in Roman history and Glykas' interest in natural history were 
related to the flourishing of the legal and medical professions, and 
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both, in their different ways, had affinities to the canonist Theodore 
Balsamon. Zonaras' Roman constitutionalism, like the rhetoric of hel- 
lenism, harked back to a pre-imperial, pre-Christian era of pristine 
natural goodness. It may be fanciful to see Glykas' preoccupation 
with Paradise as part of the same nostalgia for a lost golden age. But it 
is striking that he chose to write this preoccupation into a work of 
history. His theological method relied on an acute sense of chrono- 
logical sequence. What twelfth-century Greek writers shared above 
all was an enhanced sense of time past. 

The Byzantine pre-Renaissance of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies clearly stands comparison with the Twelfth-Century Renais- 
sance in the West. But is the comparison favourable to Byzantium? 
What we said about the economy may also be applied to culture: 
Comnenian Byzantium was extremely well-off, but it was not creating 
the basis for future and greater well-being. It did not undo, but 
neither did it supersede, the limited achievement of Michael Psellos, 
which is well summed up by Lemerle: 'La caractéristique du temps, 
c'est plutôt qu'on parle beaucoup du savoir et de la culture'.*? There 
are three main areas of comparison in which Byzantium may be 
found wanting. First, it showed a marked incapacity, or reluctance, to 
construct mental systems from first principles. Here one may con- 
clude that the condemnation of Italos did represent a loss of intellec- 
tual nerve. Both in interpreting tradition and in speculating about the 
future, the leading Byzantines merely added their gloss to the struc- 
tures inherited from antiquity, whereas the leading westerners took 
the structures apart and used the elements to build new and 
rigorously mathematical models. Both societies felt the need to over- 
haul canon law, but whereas Gratian created the basis of a new 
corpus, the principal contribution of Balsamon, some forty years 
later, was to append some notes, based on contemporary examples, 
to existing collections of texts which remained authoritative. His com- 
mentary never acquired the status and coherence of a separate collec- 
tion of case-law on which later commentators could build. Both East 
and West in the twelfth century felt that they were living near the end 
of time, and lived in some anticipation of the Last Things.??? In the 
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West, this anticipation led to much imaginative thinking, which 
culminated in the elaborate constructs of Joachim of Fiore. All Byzan- 
tium produced, however, were some Sibylline oracles about the suc- 
cession of future emperors, and, under the name of the Patriarch Leo 
Stypes, a variation on the ancient type of apocalyptic prophecy 
attributed to the Prophet Daniel! The medieval West invented 
Purgatory in order to systematise the afterlife; the East, however, 
evolved no coherent doctrine of the fate of the soul after death, and 
merely reaffirmed a vague belief that the soul would pass through a 
series of customs houses, manned by merciless bureaucratic demons 
who would examine it thoroughly for every sin in its baggage.?? 

Along with the lack of systematisation went a lack of specialisation. 
Byzantium continued to favour rhetoricians who spread themselves 
thinly in a wide range of subjects, over advanced expertise in one 
branch of learning at the expense of general fluency. It failed to 
develop theology, law and medicine as autonomous academic disci- 
plines, which is hardly surprising, since it failed to create properly 
incorporated, chartered schools which could guarantee this auto- 
nomy. There never was a university of Constantinople; great teachers 
did not give rise to great schools of thought; there were just shifting 
constellations of more or less brilliant individuals, who passed on 
their torches in no clear or consistent pattern. 

Finally, Byzantine culture was decidedly unadventurous and 
inward-looking when Latin culture was expansionist. The Byzantines 
showed no eagerness to export their culture, or to learn from others; 
there were no Greek equivalents of the north Italian translators of the 
Greek Fathers, or of the monks of St Denis who came to ‘Greece’ 
looking for manuscripts of Pseudo- Dionysios.* Occasional nods in a 
western direction do not contradict this statement; if anything, they 
suggest that cultural change in Byzantium was not spontaneous, and 
that the Byzantine 'pre-renaissance' was a patriotic response to the 
jolt of confrontation, or invasion, by a more dynamic culture. One 
wonders whether Byzantines would ever have been moved to 
rehabilitate hellenism if they had not needed to label Latin Christians 
as barbarians. In this connection, it should be noted that Byzantine 
nostalgia for ancient Athens lagged well behind western nostalgia for 
ancient Rome, the most eloquent expression of which, by Hildebert of 
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Lavardin, was written a good three-quarters of a century before 
Michael Choniates’ famous lament on the ruins of Athens." It 
should also be noted that the most significant technical innovations in 
the rhetoric of hellenism, the revival of the ancient novel and the 
development of a literary vernacular, coincide with the much more 
thoroughgoing flowering of vernacular love poetry in twelfth-century 
France. The evidence for direct western inspiration is slight, but given 
the interest of Byzantine culture in not declaring its debt, such 
evidence may be considered the tip of a very considerable iceberg. 
Once the hidden dimensions of the process are envisaged, the way is 
open for seeing all manner of cultural changes as responses to out- 
side, mainly western, stimuli. 

Yet this unfavourable comparison assumes a basis of comparability 
which does not necessarily exist. For one thing, Byzantium and the 
West did not enjoy comparable conditions of security. While the 
promise of Psellos was not killed by the trial of Italos, the promise of 
the twelfth-century authors may well have been blighted by the cap- 
ture of Constantinople in 1204, which, besides the destruction it 
caused, put defensive nationalism at the top of the Byzantine cultural 
agenda. For another thing, Byzantium and the West are not properly 
comparable entities. In terms of population and effective cultural 
resources, the Greek world was not the quantitative equivalent of 
Latin Christendom, but was closer in size to one of the western 
^nations'. In one respect, it was actually smaller than a national entity 
like England, France or Italy, because of the enormous concentration 
of resources and talent in one place, Constantinople. In other words, 
the cultural achievements of Byzantium deserve to be assessed as 
those of an outsize city state. Seen in this light, the Greek failure to 
systematise, specialise and institutionalise may appear less as a 
failure of nerve than as a result of the integrated and intimate nature 
of elite Byzantine society. This integration and intimacy made it prac- 
tically impossible, and perhaps unnecessary, for any one sectional 
interest - whether Church, state, trade, or learning — to disengage 
itself from the others and from the common urban milieu. The 
environment was one in which individuals and their relationships 
counted for more than institutions, and ideas were naturally 
exchanged in oral discourse, with literacy as a back-up for formal 
occasions. We have suggested that the best way to appreciate Byzan- 
tine rhetoric is to imagine it in performance, as part of a total experi- 
ence. It may be that this is the best way to approach the whole written 
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legacy of Byzantium: to think of it as the bleached remains of a 
creativity whose essential genius lay in its volatility — in the sheer 
excitement and satisfaction of being there. 

The concentration of resources and the weight of inherited tradi- 
tion in Constantinople undoubtedly induced an esoteric, myopic 
outlook. But it also made for an urban milieu that was far more 
urbane than anything the West had created by the twelfth century. In 
this respect, cultural change in Byzantium started at an advantage, 
and showed flashes of style and consciousness, as well as certain 
structural features, which are more reminiscent of the Renaissance 
proper than of its twelfth-century precursor. The point was noted 
several years ago by K. M. Setton, in a passage pregnant with impli- 
cations that have not received due consideration: 


Social types now appeared in Constantinople strongly reminiscent of Italian 
society in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The very model of the 
impoverished sycophantic intellectual, unhappily common in the world of 
Italian humanism, is supplied in twelfth-century Byzantium by those able, 
conceited and pitiful figures, Theodore Prodromos and John Tzetzes. As 
decades and generations passed, the Italians came to feel thoroughly at home 
in Byzantium, and increasing numbers of Greeks found their way into 
Italy.?!* 


From the present chapter, the list of similarities can be greatly 
extended. Like Renaissance Italy, Comnenian Byzantium was an 
urban society, dominated by princely courts and supported by 
traders, doctors and lawyers. The rhetoric of hellenism prefigured the 
nostalgia of Renaissance humanism for Roman antiquity as a lost 
world recoverable only by the artifice of imitation. The Italian 
appropriation of ancient Rome was, like the Greek imaginaire of 
ancient Hellas, a patriotic assertion of cultural supremacy over 
militarily superior invaders. The two cultures showed a similar obses- 
sion with the classical purity of the learned language. The humanism 
of Petrarch had its roots in the same intellectual preoccupation that 
exercised Psellos: the relationship between rhetoric and philosophy. 
Like Psellos and the Byzantines, Petrarch and the Italians tended to 
value philosophising eloquence over pure philosophy.?'é In both 
cases, this preference reflected a conviction that learning should 
adorn and instruct an active social life in the world. The Renaissance 
ideal of the universal man made a twelfth-century appearance in the 
rhetorical image of Manuel I, and the gifted, depraved egoism of 
Andronikos I, as portrayed by Choniates, Eustathios and Kinnamos, 
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would not have been out of place in the fifteenth-century society 
which produced and recorded the career of Sigismondo Malatesta.?'? 
Comnenian Constantinople, like Medicean Florence, was a society 
where an intellectual like John Tzetzes could wear his religion lightly, 
within a framework of strict doctrinal conformism and against a back- 
ground of deep popular piety.?!? Most remarkably, some intellectuals 
in Comnenian Constantinople, which unlike Renaissance Florence 
had no background of representative government, meditated fondly 
upon the city states of antiquity and related them to their own experi- 
ence in a way which clearly anticipated the 'civic humanism' of Italy 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The first humanist to praise 
the Venetian republic as the closest surviving approximation to the 
^mixed constitution' of antiquity was a twelfth-century Byzantine 
bishop, Eustathios of Thessalonica.?'? 

Eustathios remained first and foremost a Byzantine churchman. 
The observation was made in a theological context, and in a playful 
flourish of rhetorical imagination. In a similar way, Tzetzes had 
imagined Manuel honouring a poet with a triumphal procession, not 
in order to anticipate the coronation of Petrarch by three hundred 
years, but in order to criticise politely the procedure adopted in a 
recent imperial triumph.?? The Byzantines, lacking the infrastructure 
of legalism, scholasticism and commercialism which the Italian 
Renaissance inherited from the western Middle Ages, had nothing on 
which to ground their enlightened ideals other than a cerebral and 
visceral Orthodoxy. But this, in a way, makes them all the more 
impressive. In the final analysis, the most admirable and moving 
thing about the scholar bishops of the twelfth century, particularly 
Eustathios and Michael Choniates, is the conscientious sense of duty 
with which they ended their days, and used their vast store of erudi- 
tion and eloquence, ministering to boorish, uncomprehending flocks, 
and lobbying ceaselessly against the excesses of the corrupt and 
oppressive governments to which they preached loyalty. It would be 
hard to find men in any period of European history who combined 
urbanity and Christianity to such a high degree. It would also be hard 
to imagine any ideology with a more human face than the Orthodoxy 
which they show in the following passages. The first is taken from a 


317 See Pius IL, Commentaries, 2.32: ed. A. van Heck, Pii II commentarii rerum memor- 
abilium que temporibus suis contigerunt, L, Studi e testi, 312 (Rome, 1984), pp. 154-5. 
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Lenten homily where Eustathios recommends a discretionary spirit of 
forgiveness among those in authority: 


The discretionary [Óóvaxovtixóc] and therefore sensible man will not immedi- 
ately jump on the fallen person and heap material for censure on him as he 
lies there in order to bury him. Having ruled on the affliction [1a0 fuac], he 
will adjudicate in a spirit of wisdom and common sense. He will investigate 
the cause, weighing it according to the policy of the person and his way of 
life, his condition and the circumstances of the time, and all the other things 
to which human life is subject ... If he is of the world and presides in 
judgement, he will handle the affair as the law directs, but even he will not 
fail to be clement in his way, if he is a Christian and hellenises as far as good 
behaviour is concerned, and is not fashioned according to barbarian 
beastliness.??! 


The second passage is from the first of two letters which Michael 
Choniates wrote after 1204 to his nephew George, lamenting the 
death of a youth, Michael, whom he had given as a hostage to Leo 
Sgouros, the lord of Corinth and Nauplion. Sgouros had beaten the 
boy's brains out with an iron bar because he had dropped a glass 
while waiting at table. Michael addresses Sgouros thus: 


O most foul murderer of the flagrant tyrants of all times, and first-born son of 
the original killer of men. If you judge an innocent child worthy of death for 
involuntary breaking of glass, such cheap and fragile material which can 
easily slip from quite hardened fingers, let alone soft and childlike ones 
already trembling on account of your ferocity; if you can thus crudely 
destroy, like an earthenware vase, a choice creation of divine hands, a work 
of nature, a priceless vessel made in the image of the Creator, what kind of 
multiple death should you suffer, if only it were possible, as a fitting punish- 
ment according to your own brutal laws??? 


The humanity of these churchmen more than anything else — more 
even than their humanism - justifies the conclusion that Byzantium 
did experience a twelfth-century renaissance which stands com- 
parison with its western counterpart. The culture which produced 
such bishops did have something to offer Europe as a whole. 

In closing this chapter, it is worth noting how many of its threads 
have led through Manuel’s reign or to him in person. Most of the 
authors we have mentioned lived under him and several addressed 
him directly. The rhetoric of poverty dates overwhelmingly from his 
reign, as do the most informative mentions of rhetorical ‘theatre’. The 
key innovations in the rhetoric of hellenism - the rehabilitation of the 
name Hellene, nostalgia for ancient Athens, the revival of the hellen- 
istic novel — first appear around 1150. The first explicit attacks on 
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monasticism and the last important saints' Lives of the century were 
written about the same time. Manuel welcomed foreigners, especially 
westerners, to his magnificent and cosmopolitan court. He enhanced 
the vogue for medicine by practising it himself, and stimulated juris- 
prudence both by legislating and by commissioning the commentary 
of Balsamon. Above all, he presided over the most brilliant and muni- 
ficent of rhetorical theatres, and he commissioned grand works of art 
in which he was prominently portrayed. 


CHAPTER SIX 


The emperor and his image 


MODELS AND DEVELOPMENTS TO 1143 


This book has studied the empire of Manuel Komnenos as a series of 
superimposed transparencies, each representing a different frame of 
the composite picture in which he appears. The international, 
geographical, dynastic, governmental, and cultural aspects of his 
reign have been lifted in turn, bringing us finally face to face with the 
emperor himself, or rather with the various imperial images left by 
contemporaries, and primarily by the guardians of Orthodoxy. The 
fullest surviving portraits are those in the histories of Kinnamos and 
Choniates, written after Manuel's death; the closest, however, are the 
few miniature paintings and the numerous rhetorical panegyrics 
which date from his lifetime.! For reasons which were mentioned in 
the introduction, or which will have become apparent in the course of 
later chapters, this panegyrical material deserves a chapter to itself. 
The image it projects has from the beginning affected the historical 
perception of the man: both the uncritical Kinnamos and the critical 
Choniates perceived Manuel through a thick, bright haze of rhetorical 
hyperbole. Tracing the image through the surviving evidence thus 
offers an opportunity to analyse the kind of source material on which 
they based their judgements. It also allows us to view the events and 
policies of the reign as they were presented in official media. In other 
words, we can review all the themes of the previous chapters as they 
were represented — or ignored — in the successive stages of Manuel's 
propaganda. The encomia reflect the emperor's image of himself; 
more directly, they show how the guardians of Orthodoxy relayed 
that image and reflected it back at him in terms of their own expec- 
tations and values, thus both shaping him in the image of Orthodoxy, 
and Orthodoxy in the image of his individual characteristics. 
In previous chapters, we have often used imperial encomia as 
sources of information. Now we must confront them as an historical 
! The miniatures are in Vat. gr. 1176 (a manuscript of the synodal Ekthesis of 1166), 
fol. IIr, and Vat. gr. 1851, fols. 1r, 2r, 7r; see Spatharakis, Portrait, pp. 208-30; 
Jeffreys, 'Eiovefjoiov. 
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and cultural phenomenon. It is clear from even the most superficial 
survey of Byzantine rhetoric that, in the extant literature, Manuel 
Komnenos is the most heavily eulogised of all Byzantine emperors. 
He is the subject of over seventy direct encomia in prose and verse, 
and there are almost as many more pieces on other subjects, or 
addressed to other people, which include passages in his praise. It is 
also clear from reading the imperial encomia of the Comnenian 
period that only a fraction of the total output has survived. The two 
surviving orations in praise of Alexios I reveal that many more were 
written.? Theodore Prodromos mentions that he was not the only 
writer who celebrated John I's triumph of 1133, and Michael Italikos 
mentions having written prose and verse encomia of the same 
emperor, of which there is now no trace.? The oration for Manuel 
which Eustathios of Thessalonica wrote in his youth has not 
survived, neither have those by Nikephoros Komnenos, Nicholas 
Kataphloron and Nicholas Hagiotheodorites, among others.* There is 
a strong impression that the encomia we now possess owe their 
survival partly to the reputation of their real or presumed authors, 
partly to selective editing by the latter, and partly to the fortunate, if 
not fortuitous, preservation of certain codices, but for which the very 
existence of certain authors would be unknown to us. 

This observation does not make the amount of surviving literature 
in praise of Manuel any less impressive or significant. But it does 
suggest that the surviving texts are drops from a stream that was 
much steadier, before as well as during Manuel's reign, than we may 
realise. Imperial encomium was not a sporadic event in Byzantine 
public life, something to which writers resorted under unusual 
duress, but a basic component of the rhetoric which oiled the wheels 
of government. All Byzantines who depended directly on the 
emperor, or who sought to bring themselves to his attention, 
celebrated the imperial image as they participated in the ritual of 
serving, petitioning and placating their lord. If they had any preten- 
sions to verbal expertise, their celebration was expected to take the 
form of a literary encomium, composed, in principle, for oral delivery 
to the 'theatre' over which the emperor presided - that is, a formal or 
informal session of the court. As we have seen, a successful presen- 
tation of this kind was effectively the initiation rite, the entrance 
examination, for entry into public life. The encomium was thus part 
of the common currency of public discourse, as current and as 
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standard as the gold and silver coinage in which the powerful of 
Church and State paid their taxes and received their salaries. Coins 
carried, on one side, a portrait of the emperor in full regalia, and, on 
the other, an icon of Christ, the Virgin, or a well-known saint. 
Imperial encomium likewise circulated an authentic image of the 
emperor wearing the standard attributes of the ideal, legitimate ruler, 
and sanctified by association with an image of heavenly power. In 
both cases, the imperial image was invested with the quality of the 
icon, the definitive symbol of Orthodoxy, and its function was to 
show the emperor in conformity with an approved, time-honoured, 
traditional type. 

The rhetorical conventions for celebrating an emperor were already 
well established before the establishment of Christianity, and are 
conveniently outlined in the handbook by the second-century author 
known to us as "Menander Rhetor'.? An imperial oration (paouuxóc 
Àóyoc), writes ‘Menander’, ‘will embrace a generally agreed ampli- 
fication [at&nouc] of the good things attaching to the emperor, but 
allows no ambivalent or disputed features, because of the extreme 
splendour of the person concerned.' The orator should accordingly 
begin by 'investing the subject with grandeur on the grounds that "'it 
is hard to match" and you "have entered into a combat in which it is 
difficult to succeed in words" '. After the prooemium, he should deal 
at greater or lesser length, as appropriate, with the emperor's native 
country (xaxoíc) and family (yévoc), and the remarkable circum- 
stances of his birth (yévvnoic) - on this last point a degree of plaus- 
ible fiction was in order. Next come nature (vous) and nurture 
(avateoph), followed by accomplishments (émitynSevpata) of charac- 
ter. These are to be distinguished from competitive deeds (modEetc), 
which are the orator's main concern. He should divide such actions 
into those of peace and those of war, giving priority to the latter, and 
he should discuss all actions under the headings of the four virtues: 
manly Bravery (dvdgeia), Justice (Sixavootvn), Temperance 
(swpeQoctvn) and Wise Prudence ($oóvnotc). Another important 
quality, to be emphasised when praising the emperor's clemency in 
victory and his dispensation of justice, is that of Humanity 
(pii.avOeunia). At every point, but especially in summing up, the 
orator should employ the technique of comparison (ovyxeuots) 
between the emperor and other historical figures. Finally, in the epi- 
logue, he is to extol the peace and prosperity which the emperor 
bestows on his subjects, and in return for which ^we garland him, 
sing of him, write of him. Full of his images are the cities, some of 
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painted tablets, some maybe of more precious material'. The oration 
concludes with a prayer that the emperor's reign may be long and 
then pass on to his descendants. 

This model was enriched and modified from three other sources. 
The most important, undoubtedly, was the ideal of the Christian 
ruler, which stressed the emperor's piety (evoéBeva) and close 
dependence on God, while at the same time exalting the emperor as 
God's representative on earth and the image of Christ in human 
society. This ideal promoted comparison with biblical and Christian 
paradigms of kingship, notably David, Solomon and Constantine; it 
also put a high premium on peace-making and the exercise of 
philanthropia, which in Christian thought denoted God's love for 
mankind as well as man's humanity to man. Another peaceful virtue 
which Byzantine encomiasts were keen to ascribe because of its par- 
ticular association with David was that of mildness (ztoqórrnc). 

Close to the Christian ideal, though older than it, was that of the 
good ruler portrayed in the ‘mirror of princes". Two precepts of this 
tradition were enduringly influential in the idealisation of Byzantine 
emperors: the idea that the man who rules over other men must be 
able to control his own passions; and the idea that it is not the visible 
insignia of gold and precious stones which make the ruler, but the 
virtues which adorn his soul. The ‘mirror of princes’ was didactic, 
and, as such, at first glance incompatible with the overtly eulogistic 
function of the encomium. Yet the line between prescribing an ideal 
monarch and idealising a real one was easily crossed. The imperial 
orations of Theophylact of Ochrid are good cases in point.? His ora- 
tion to the young co-emperor Constantine Doukas is largely a didactic 
treatise on kingship by a master for his pupil, yet it begins in 
encomiastic style, by praising the boy's genos and patris, which have 
created in him an excellent nature, and goes on to praise Constan- 
tine's mother, the Empress Maria of Alania, for providing perfect 
nurture. Theophylact's oration to Alexios Lis by contrast pure eulogy, 
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a description of the imperial virtues in action. Yet it too praises the 
emperor's mother, Anna Dalassena, as the guarantor of his success, 
and at one point it extols the benevolence of Alexios' provincial 
administration in a way which distinctly recalls the advice to Con- 
stantine. Theophylact advised Constantine to appoint as city gov- 
ernors friends who had proved themselves just and competent 
administrators of their own households; he praised Alexios for 
appointing provincial governors who had behaved themselves like 
fathers to the people in the cities under their jurisdiction. 
Theophylact wrote this when Alexios' regime was proving one of the 
most extortionate and unfair that Byzantium had ever known. Was 
the author blindly following "Menander's' instructions to say that the 
emperor sends out 'just governors, guardians of the law worthy of 
the emperor's justice, not gatherers of wealth’? If so, it is curious that 
he mentions the appointments as illustrative of Alexios' prudence, 
and not, as ‘Menander’ had suggested, of imperial justice. An alter- 
native explanation is that by describing an ideal state of affairs which 
he knew to be untrue, Theophylact was issuing a veiled admonition; 
in other words, his description was an encoded form of prescription. 
This explanation may seem over-subtle. However, as Tzetzes pointed 
out in a scholion to one of his own letters, it was ‘dangerous to correct 
or admonish the emperor openly', and great rhetorical ingenuity 
(Oewvótnc) was required in order to avoid giving offence.? Moreover, 
it is a mistake to assume that encomium necessarily lacked the edify- 
ing purpose of the ‘mirror of princes’. ‘Menander’ recommended that 
it should contain ‘generally agreed amplification’ relating to ‘things 
universally acknowledged to be good’. Its themes and its techniques 
thus represented a consensus of opinion as to how the emperor ought 
to be.!? 

The third additional element of Byzantine imperial encomium was 
the comparison of the ruler with the sun. This too was a pre- 
Christian motif, which Christianity used to express the divinity of 
Christ, and then applied to the Christian emperor. It was cultivated 
above all in the acclamations which greeted the emperor's ceremonial 
appearance in public, urging him to arise and make his epiphany." 
Such acclamation was 'popular' in the sense that it was performed by 
representatives of the city's circus factions, and made no pretence to 
classical learning; well before the twelfth century, it had developed as 
its standard medium the fifteen-syllable stressed metre known as 
‘political verse’ (noMtixòç otixoc).'* The idea of the ‘sun king’ thus, 
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formally, belonged to a different cultural stream from oratory in the 
tradition of the Second Sophistic. Yet popular acclamation and 
learned rhetoric both served the common purpose of celebrating the 
emperor. They were both forms of imperial panegyric, and as such 
not only complemented but also influenced each other: the tech- 
niques and themes of learned encomium were adapted to political 
verse, and, in the course of the twelfth century, prose orations 
increasingly made use of solar imagery. 

The traditions we have described combined to produce a canon of 
approved topoi about the emperor, which became consecrated and 
standardised through constant repetition. The frequency with which 
the emperor was praised made the imperial image a stereotype. Yet it 
also ensured that the stereotype was infinitely variable. Much as 
emperors and audiences may have wanted to hear what they expec- 
ted to hear, they did not want to be bored. No two imperial encomia 
are exactly the same, and not one encomium follows the instruction 
of 'Menander' to the letter. It was common to dispense with genos and 
patris, and to push the scheme of the four virtues into the back- 
ground. Indeed, the encomia which are strictly structured according 
to these headings are the exception rather than the rule. What Byzan- 
tine encomiasts derived from ‘Menander’ and other sources was not a 
ready-made model, but a set of motifs and techniques, each strictly 
defined, but capable, in combination, of infinite variety. The success- 
ful encomium was the one which, through imaginative use of Ampli- 
fication and Comparison, made old topoi look as good as new. 

To maintain its value against the wear and tear of constant circula- 
tion, the imperial image had not only to be continually reissued in 
mint condition, but also to be updated: in other words, it had to 
reflect the changing face of imperial power and imperial society. By 
the time that Manuel came to the throne, there had developed a 
distinctively Comnenian tradition of imperial panegyric, which, 
within a framework of undoubted continuity, fully reflected the 
empire's experience of and recovery from the eleventh-century crisis. 
Above all, it reflected the military and family ethos of the dynasty 
which claimed credit for the 'renewal' of the empire. As Kazhdan has 
shown, the imperial image under the Komnenoi acquired a militarism 
which was almost without precedent.” The beginnings of the change 
can be seen in Theophylact's oration to Constantine Doukas, where 
the author strongly recommends that the emperor should lead his 
campaigns in person, and should not depend on the gold and silver 
of the imperial insignia to cow barbarians into submission, 'for the 
barbarian is not overawed when he sees the emperor decked out like 
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a bridegroom, but he laughs at a man wearing gold like a mannequin, 
and ridicules him as being soft and without strength'.^ Like his 
contemporary, Kekaumenos, Theophylact was clearly reacting 
against the unmilitary, stay-at-home emperors who had preceded 
Alexios.’ It is notable, however, that Theophylact's surviving oration 
to Alexios does not make much of the emperor's military prowess; 
under the heading of andreia, Theophylact in fact celebrates the 
exercise of civilised and humane virtues - Prudence, Philanthropy, 
and Mildness - which discipline the use of brute force and make 
Romans morally rather than physically superior to barbarians.! 
Perhaps this was because he was having to gloss over the empire's 
recent defeat at the hands of the Pechenegs; perhaps, on other occa- 
sions, there was more scope for praising Alexios' performance in war. 
A later work, the preface to the Dogmatic Panoply by Euthymios 
Zigabenos, praises Alexios for his inventiveness as a strategist.” This 
and the later portrayal of Alexios in the Alexiad suggest that the 
celebration of the emperor as warrior did develop during his reign. 
But the development first becomes apparent under John II. We see it, 
initially, in a poem by Nicholas Kallikles written to accompany a cycle 
of mosaics or frescoes which the new emperor commissioned to com- 
memorate his father, and which depicted Alexios' victories in what 
was effectively a pictorial Alexiad.'® The texts in honour of John him- 
self show the full extent of the change. The twenty-two verse encomia 
by Theodore Prodromos, and the two imperial orations by 
Nikephoros Basilakes and Michael Italikos, do not entirely neglect the 
peaceful virtues of Mildness, Philanthropy, Truth, Justice and Piety, 
and where appropriate they celebrate the winning of bloodless vic- 
tories. They do not, however, promote the ideal of peace, whereas 
they constantly idealise the use of force. It is no coincidence that 
eleven of these pieces were written in connection with the emperor's 
departure on, or return from, campaign, and this group begins 
chronologically with four poems produced on the occasion of the 
revival, in 1133, of the ceremony of the imperial triumph.” 

The ideology of warfare in the encomia for John II is made up of 
four elements: celebration of the emperor's qualities as a leader; glori- 
fication of bloodshed, conquest and plunder; presentation of the con- 
flict as a just war of reconquest and liberation; and the wish, or 
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prediction, that the emperor's victories and dominion will extend to 
the ends of the earth. 

The emperor is sometimes praised for his skill as a strategist, 
notably in the deployment of siege-engines. On the whole, however, 
his personal leadership is highlighted in terms of andreia rather than 
phronesis, with particular emphasis on the qualities of stamina 
(xagtegia) and endurance ($£o£xovía). In language reminiscent of 
that used to describe the struggles (&@Aot) of ascetic saints, Pro- 
dromos repeatedly praises the emperor for going without food and 
sleep, enduring extremes of cold and heat, and, above all, sweating 
copiously, all on behalf of his subjects. The emperor's sweat is a 
symbol for his self-sacrifice which the authors use to vivid if — to our 
taste - somewhat grotesque effect. 

The motif of imperial sweat is coupled with the equally symbolic 
and physical motif of the barbarian blood which the emperor sheds in 
torrents, and which stands for the whole package of destruction 
inflicted by his armies. Nothing could be further from traditional 
philanthropia than this lurid triumphalism. However, it is made clear 
that the enemy - the Turks in Anatolia, and the Latins and 
Armenians in Cilicia and Antioch — have brought destruction on 
themselves by their violent, unlawful occupation of 'Roman' towns 
and territories. The war is thus a just war against alien intruders - 
barbarians and men of another race (&\AOgvAot), who are like wild 
beasts or violent forces of nature. In the case of the Turks, it is even a 
holy war against the godless (&0£or), impious (&otftic) enemies of 
Christendom, and the emperor, the pious avenger, is therefore divine 
(Ostos). The idea of holy war becomes explicit after the campaign of 
1137-8, when John re-stated the empire's claim to the crusader states 
and briefly joined forces with them against Zengi. It is tempting to 
suppose that the militarism of the Comnenian imperial ideal was 
being influenced by crusading ideology. This supposition is sup- 
ported by Basilakes' remark, in his oration of 1138, that the Christ- 
loving emperor had made the way safe for pilgrims to Jerusalem.? In 
general, it would be surprising if the Byzantines had not been 
influenced by the religious militancy that characterised both of the 
main foreign peoples with whom they had to contend, and of whom 
their armies were largely composed - for in addition to the Latin 
crusading movement, they also had to contend with the Islamic jihad 
that motivated many of their Turkish opponents in Asia Minor, par- 
ticularly the ghazi dynasty of the Danishmendids, who were the main 
threat to the empire's eastern borders in John's reign. 

However, Comnenian militarism was not, in origin, imported. It 
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was native to the Anatolian and Thracian aristocracy from which the 
Comnenian kin group sprang, and long before it felt the influence of 
western chivalry it found its own native hero in the legendary figure 
of the eastern borderer Digenes Akrites. The ballads about Digenes' 
exploits (4vdoaya0juata) were written up into a single romance 
about 1100 - contemporary with, but independent of, the First 
Crusade and the Song of Roland.” There can be little doubt that 
Digenes Akrites was a potent inspiration for the Comnenian imperial 
ideal. There can also be no doubt that the bellicose triumphalism of 
the encomia for John II had its roots in 'ancient' Byzantine tradition: 
the image of the emperor roasting the barbarians was a variation on 
the traditional solar metaphor, and the topos of barbarian bloodshed 
appears in the seventh-century poems of George of Pisidia. From the 
time of Heraclius, Byzantium had had its own tradition of holy war 
against the infidel. Like the Comnenian triumph, Comnenian trium- 
phalism was a conscious piece of revival, an attempt to link the 
Comnenian emperor with the great emperors - the ‘Justinians and 
Heraclii — of a dimly remembered past, and to proclaim the Com- 
nenian 'renaissance' a return to the days when the Roman Empire 
ruled the world.” 

World rule is exactly what Theodore Prodromos confidently fore- 
sees as the logical outcome of John's victories. Here the encomia truly 
betray the contemporary psychology of recovery from the eleventh- 
century crisis. On the one hand, they recognise that the restoration of 
the empire in the East had had to start from the shores of the Bos- 
phoros, that it was a very long time since an emperor had set foot in 
Syria, and that even northern Anatolia had become a foreign country. 
Prodromos, writing in 1133, refers to Kastamon as ‘many years 
departed, a refugee of long centuries’, without noting that this was 
the ancestral home of the Komnenoi, which Alexios had visited in 
1075. Of some nearby towns, he writes, ‘Whoever heard of Balzos 
subject to the Romans, or Alamos and Alazos, strongly fortified 
towns?’ Yet, at the end of the same poem, Prodromos looks forward 
to victories on the Tigris and the Nile by which the emperor will bring 
all men under his rule. The discrepancy is partly the result of rhetori- 
cal amplification, used at one moment to magnify what John has done 
and at another to inflate his imperial programme. But it is also 
symptomatic of the dual focus which we identified earlier as being 
fundamental to Comnenian imperialism, and to its ability to pursue 


21 Beaton, Romance, chapter 3. 

? Cf. George of Pisidia, ed. A. Pertusi, Panegirici epici (Ettal, 1959), passim, and esp. 
Expeditio Persica, III. 118-22; Kolia-Dermitzaki, 'Iepóc nóAsuoc, esp. pp. 171ff, 329ff. 
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short-term objectives without ever losing sight of the distant vista.” 

The blend of new and traditional values which characterises the 
bellicose profile of the Comnenian imperial image can also be traced 
in the encomiastic treatment of the imperial family. Again, a marked 
development is apparent from Theophylact to Theodore Prodromos. 
In his encomium to Alexios, Theophylact makes special mention of 
the unique position which the emperor's mother, Anna Dalassena, 
enjoyed as co-ruler. This was, he says, a uniquely successful experi- 
ment in the division of imperial power. 'For previously kingship was 
not shared, but shared only with difficulty; hence the Feast of 
Thyestes became proverbial, and even the long passage of Time has 
not diminished the shock of that foul repast. But these [Alexios and 
his mother], have become partners with a good grace: two in one and 
one in two.' However, the comparison with Thyestes and Atreus was 
hardly reassuring, and the 'divided kingship' of the Comnenian 
system was widely resented.” Theophylact gives no hint of the full 
extent to which Alexios divided power and resources among his 
relatives, and it is perhaps revealing, in this regard, that in his earlier 
oration to Constantine Doukas, he recommended that the emperor 
should delegate power to wise and trusty friends. This is reminiscent 
of the advice which the Emperor Basil I had offered his son and 
successor Leo VI: 'Rejoice in your zealous friends, even more - if they 
are sincere - than in the people who pertain to you by kinship.’ 
Certainly, friends, as much as relatives, had been the mainstay of the 
Macedonian imperial system with which Alexios' critics associated 
the good old customs that he had swept away.” 

In the poems of Theodore Prodromos, however, the Comnenian 
family is hardly less essential to the imperial image than military 
victory. Six of his occasional pieces written under John II were com- 
posed for Comnenian family occasions: the coronation of John's son 
Alexios (1122), the death of his wife Eirene (1134), the weddings of 
two of his daughters (1138-9), and the arrival of Manuel's German 
fiancée (1142). John and his newly crowned son are hailed as 'kings 
born of kings and emperors, reformers of old customs and privileges, 
with whom the august throne and sceptre-bearing are a paternal 
acquisition, a matter of inheritance’; the house of Claudius was 
nothing to the succession of Komnenos and Doukas emperors which 
John had behind him. One of the two wedding songs ends with the 
following exhortation: ‘Increase, O sceptre of the Komnenoi; 


2 Prod., Hist. Ged., no. 4; for Syria, cf. Mich. It., pp. 262-3; for world domination, see 
Prod., Hist. Ged., nos. 15.61ff, 19.125ff, 24.90ff, and Nicholas Kallikles, Carmi, ed. 
Romano, no. 15.35ff. 

24 Theophylact, I, pp. 237-41; cf. John Oxeites, ed. Gautier, "Diatribes', p. 41. 

25 Theophylact, I, pp. 201ff; cf. PG, 107, col.xxviii. 
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broaden, O holy kin; great, golden kin imperial and heroic, mixed 
with the most illustrious of other kings.' The other celebrates the fact 
that 'again both divine kins have come together in one, the Doukai 
and the Komnenoi, in communion of marriage'. Other poems use the 
image of a vast, spreading tree to evoke the organic, continuous 
growth of the Comnenian dynasty, and to equate its proliferation 
with the expansion of imperial power. The idea of the empire as a 
Comnenian family patrimony is thus fully endorsed. Although the 
accent is on imperial succession rather than on distribution among the 
extended imperial family, there is a hint of the latter in the reference 
to the ‘reform’ of old customs and privileges, which must allude to 
Alexios' controversial innovations to the system of rewards and 
honours.?é 

Besides, we should not forget that Prodromos, Italikos and 
Basilakes all reflected the realities of the Comnenian system by 
addressing encomia to other members of the imperial family. Their 
celebration of John II was conditioned by the quasi-imperial honours 
they paid to their other Comnenian lords, notably the emperor's 
mother Eirene Doukaina, his sister Anna Comnena, his brother Isaac 
and his cousin Adrian.? When it is recalled that three of these figures 
seriously threatened John's position, it is easy to see why imperial 
encomia did not make more of the princely status enjoyed by the 
emperor's relatives. Indeed, panegyric reflects the tendency, begin- 
ning with John, to compensate for this status by raising and isolating 
the profile of the emperor and his nuclear family within the proliferat- 
ing Comnenian kin group. Michael McCormick has shown for an 
earlier period that the celebration of imperial victory was often a 
function of imperial insecurity.?? It certainly makes sense to relate the 
triumph of 1133, and the triumphalist panegyric it generated, to the 
rivalry which existed at this time between John and his brother Isaac, 
causing the latter to be in exile from 1130 to 1138. The alarm with 
which the emperor regarded the presence of disaffected relatives in 
foreign courts is reflected in the harsh words which Prodromos had, 
in 1141, for Isaac's son John, after the latter's renewed defection to the 
Turks: ‘O wild olive branch of the cultivated olive root, and 
unfortunate scion of a most fortunate stock, the only thorn bush in 
this orchard's many trees, and only senseless member of a sensible 
kin.' His behaviour is contrasted with the 'ineffable loyalty' of the 


% Prod., Hist. Ged., nos. 1, 7, 13-14, 20, esp. 1.122-38, 13.47ff, 14.23ff, 20.57-9. See 
also no. 18.13ff. 

2” Prod., Hist. Ged., nos. 2, 38, 40-2; Mich. It., pp. 93-8, 106-9, 146-51, 211-12; Nik. 
Bas., Or. et ep., pp. 26-48. See also, Prodromos, ed. Kurtz, "Unedierte Texte’, pp. 
112-17, and see above, pp. 342ff. 

28 McCormick, Eternal victory, chapters 1-4, esp. p. 188. 
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emperor's sons, whom the author has just introduced in the follow- 
ing words: 


Be safe, O sceptre of the Komnenoi; be safe, O stately Porphyra, 
who have given birth to such saviours. From the all-powerful 
Alexios was born this our lord graced with the name of John, 
truly avenger of the inheritance that bears Christ's name, 

truly destroyer of the tribes of alien race. 

From him is born the holy purple-flowered quartet, 

the imitations and clear images of their father.? 


Thus, paradoxically, the very strength of the Comnenian system 
may have served to accentuate precisely those aspects of the imperial 
image which were independent of the imperial family. One such 
aspect was his divinity, an attribute which was applied much more 
systematically to John than to Alexios, despite the fact that John was 
much less active in Church affairs. Another element which became 
prominent under John, and whose importance is evident from the 
passage just quoted, was the fact of birth in the Porphyra, the 'Purple 
Chamber' of the Great Palace. 'Purple' birth not only signified the 
dynasty's transition from usurpation to legitimacy, from seizing 
power to being born to it; it also distinguished the emperor's sons 
from those of other Komnenoi, including a 'purple-born' sebastokrator 
like Isaac. More generally, it provided a direct physical link with the 
venerable origins of Byzantine imperial power: the porphyry marble 
of the building, reputed to have come from Rome, was a visible 
monument to the translatio imperii on which Constantinople based its 
claim to be New Rome.” 

At this point, it becomes clear that imperial encomium reflected not 
only the priorities of the person being praised, but also those of the 
person doing the praising, and the groups with which he identified. 
For the encomiasts, the Porphyra guaranteed that the emperor was 
the native par excellence of their city. Prodromos produced his occa- 
sional poems for John as the spokesman of the four circus factions, 
the Blues, Greens, Reds and Whites, by which the populace was still 
represented on ceremonial occasions.” Theophylact, Italikos and 
Basilakes all held positions in the Great Church of Constantinople. 
The imperial image they portrayed was thus, to some extent, the 
image of the imperial city. However fluid and inconsistent their 
notion of the empire's frontiers, they had a very firm and fixed idea of 
where its centre, and the centre of the emperor's obligations, lay. This 
is most clear in the poems of Prodromos, who portrays the emperor 


29 Prod., Hist. Ged., no. 19.132ff, 162-5. 
9? See above, chapter 4, n. 48. 
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in every conceivable close relationship to the City of New Rome, 
personified as a woman in the antique manner. She is his servant and 
nursemaid, and also, sometimes, his wife and mother. He re- 
juvenates her by his successes against her enemies, in wars which he 
undertakes on her behalf, for his conquests restore her dominion over 
lost provinces, which are guilty of deserting her: 


O insulting and adulterous eastern inheritance [$a xXnoovyía], you saw 
your Lady Rome as a depressed widow, and you raised your hands against 
her, crying freedom. You escaped, deserted, migrated, moved away; you 
married rascally and evil fellow slaves. But since she has put aside her 
gloomy widowhood, and married my lord of the world, you have been 
found, brought back, cropped, jailed and whipped; you were sentenced and 
punished for your apostasy, and now you worship your lady as a slave once 
more. 


Constantinople is seen not only as the main beneficiary of John's 
victories, but also, in a sense, as their cause, for Prodromos 
repeatedly insists on John's faith in the alliance (ovupayia) of the 
Mother of God, his constant fellow general (ovotedtyyos) and 
bringer of victory (vvxozovóc). The Virgin Mary was the divine pro- 
tectress of Constantinople, its personification on a heavenly level, 
and John almost certainly had one of her famous icons with him on 
campaign - perhaps the one to which he yielded his place in the 
triumphal chariot in the procession of 1133.7 

This Constantinopolitan patriotism was of course a reflection of the 
role that Constantinople had always had as the imperial capital. But it 
was also a symptom of the more recent revival of Byzantine urban 
society, in which the capital had taken the lead. We have already 
connected the expansion of literary culture, and the growing sophisti- 
cation of Orthodox cultural identity, in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, with the concomitant rise of the "bourgeois gentry' who were 
central to the expanding economy and society of the towns. The 
production of imperial encomia belonged to the same complex of 
developments. As the text of the ritual encounter between lord and 
literary man, imperial encomium had a reciprocal function. Those 
encomia which were 'performed' in the 'theatre' of a formal assembly 
presided over by the emperor signalled the participation of letters, 
and literary men, in state ceremonial. Not all encomia were actually 
honoured with a ceremonial audience. But all, without exception, 
were offered as gifts in a ritual exchange from which some return was 
expected. 


32 Prod., Hist. Ged., nos. 4.41-50, 61-70, 131-40, 157-8, 231, 261ff; 5.1—7, 38-40, 42; 
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Both the ceremonial and the gift-giving aspects of the process are 
well illustrated by the orations of Theophylact.? Theophylact begins 
his oration to Constantine Doukas by saying that he is bringing a gift 
of words far more valuable, and spontaneous, than the gold and 
silver in which subjects normally pay tribute to their rulers. The 
oration to Alexios opens with the following words: "What brings my 
speech to the royal abode, O emperor, is the truly royal institution of 
the custom which throws open the palace to the sophists of every 
age.' The text concludes thus: 


Rhetoric will enjoy its share of the common bounty, but please give it special 
help, for it is in danger not just of collapsing to its knees but of falling flat on 
its face. I cannot accept that my emperor should appear more unliterary than 
Marcus [Aurelius] and Commodus, who nurtured the sophistic tongue with 
public allowances. I cannot accept that you will not, in this too, have the 
better of your predecessors before the judgement seat of Themis. For they 
introduced a custom which had lapsed through time, and restored speech- 
making to the palace; may you build up our more willing eloquence on this 
foundation. 


Turning to his pupils (xaióec), Theophylact invites them to complete 
the tapestry (nénAoc) of praise. ‘I have passed on to you the secrets of 
the trade, in order that the tapestry may be more perfect and varied.' 

When Theophylact delivered his oration to Alexios, he was Master 
of the Rhetors. It is therefore likely that the custom to which he refers 
is the one attested in the mid-to-late twelfth century, whereby the 
Master and his understudies recited encomia before the emperor on 
the Feast of Epiphany.™ If so, Theophylact’s text is our earliest 
evidence for the institution of the Epiphany oration, although, 
perhaps significantly, it contains no allusions to the festive occasion, 
unlike the examples from Manuel's reign and later, which make 
heavy play with the themes of light and baptism.” These were 
themes which prose oratory probably picked up, along with the solar 
image, from the acclamations of the demes, like those which Pro- 
dromos composed for John II at Epiphany 1135; it is possible, too, 
that the ecclesiastical function of the Master of the Rhetors became 
more pronounced as a result of Alexios' Church reform. What is clear 
is that in this, as in other ways, Theophylact marks a transitional 
phase in the development of a specifically Comnenian style of 
imperial celebration. It is no less clear, from his concluding remarks, 
that the ‘revival’ which admitted him and his art to the palace was of 


9 See above, n. 8. 
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recent but pre-Comnenian origin. Despite the 'cover names' of 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, there can be little doubt that the 
predecessors on whose foundation he urges Alexios to build are the 
civilian emperors, from Constantine IX to Michael VII, who had 
patronised the revival of learning associated with Theophylact's 
teacher Michael Psellos. The post of Master of the Rhetors is first 
attested in a letter of Psellos, and can plausibly be regarded as one of 
the teaching appointments instituted by Constantine IX - the indis- 
pensible complement to the appointments in law and philosophy.” 
The obvious conclusion is that the annual ceremony of Epiphany 
orations was instituted at the same time. More generally, the stream 
of imperial orations left by Michael Psellos for almost every emperor 
from Constantine IX to Michael VII shows that the ‘gouvernement 
des philosophes’ was good for rhetoric.** Theophylact was basically 
committed to the ideals of this regime, under which he had grown 
up: he advised Constantine Doukas to surround himself with learned 
teachers and appoint them to high office.” His oration to Alexios was 
thus, both in itself and in its final message, a reflection of the gains 
which he and his fellow intellectuals had made in recent decades, and 
were determined to keep despite the change of climate. By the same 
token, the continuity and development of the Epiphany oration 
throughout the twelfth century suggests that the intellectuals had 
won themselves an honourable place in state ceremonial from which 
they were not to be dislodged. 

At the same time, the verse encomia of Theodore Prodromos sug- 
gest that by John's reign the intellectuals had also expanded their 
role, and raised the literary tone, in ceremonial outside the palace. 
When evaluating these works, we must not let the ‘popular’ character 
of the metre in which most of them were written deflect our attention 
from the formidable erudition, philosophical as well as literary, and 
high reputation of their author, who could easily turn his hand to 
more elevated forms of writing. 

What I am suggesting is that the phenomenon of imperial 
encomium directly reflected the power of educated men to lobby the 
emperor in pursuit of their individual and collective interests. Against 
this, it can be objected that Michael Italikos and Theodore Prodromos 
both complained as loudly as Theophylact had done about the lack of 
imperial patronage, indicating, perhaps, that the position of Byzan- 
tine literati hardly improved in the fifty years from 1087 to 1137, and 
that at John Is death they were still not receiving the recognition 


?' See above, chapter 5, n. 32. 
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they had received before 1081. There is some substance to this 
objection. John's priorities were military, and he tended to hoard 
surplus revenue. Manuel was the first Comnenian emperor with a 
reputation for open-handedness, and even he left much to be desired 
in comparison with Alexios' predecessors. But it must be remem- 
bered that Theophylact was speaking at a moment of acute financial 
crisis, and that when the empire's finances recovered Alexios did 
increase the state's net contribution to learning, by endowing the 
grammar-school at the Orphanotropheion, and by funding the 
salaries of the didaskaloi of the Great Church. It is possible, therefore, 
that the complaints of Prodromos and Italikos reflect a rise in expec- 
tations, exacerbated by fluctuations and inequalities of patronage, 
rather than constant underfunding. 

In any case, the tone of the complaints suggests that the com- 
plainers were anything but repressed. Recompense is requested not 
as a favour but as a right to which the author and his profession are 
entitled. Theophylact tells Alexios that he must do at least as much 
for learning as his despised civilian predecessors. Italikos tells John II, 
‘You owe me many debts, O emperor, of many years'.*' Prodromos 
employs a more mendacious rhetoric of poverty, but its very men- 
dacity lends a tone of accusing irony to a passage in which he 
develops the topos of the emperor's self-sacrifice: 


You have hungered, O emperor, for the sake of me your slave. The emperor 
hungered while I stuffed myself; he shivered while I was warm; he was in the 
open air while I was under shelter. The mighty great Komnenos was suffer- 
ing, while humble unfortunate Prodromos was living it up. 


The irony and the accusation would have been obvious to anyone 
who was acquainted with the same author's cries of poverty.” 

In short, the literary men of twelfth-century Constantinople 
praised the emperor with a strong sense that their learning and 
eloquence placed them on an even footing with their lords. Their 
confidence shows through in many other ways. It is evident in the 
levity with which they sometimes treat the most solemn themes - as 
when Prodromos puns on the identity of his surname with the epi- 
thet of St John the Baptist. In one poem he invokes his role as Fore- 
runner to prophesy the emperor's future world-conquering victories, 
and he returns to the pun at the end of the text. John, the Lord's 
Anointed (= Christos) has the Mother of God to help him in his 
battles, 'and you also have me, Prodromos, your most loyal servant, 
returning to you now from the desert of accursed, wretched and 


4 Prodromos, ed. Kurtz, ‘Unedierte Texte’, p. 116; Prod., Hist. Ged., nos. 38, 79; 
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famished poverty. Save me from this, I beg, for I hate locusts, I hate 
wild honey, my leather belt and camel's hair cloak. I am a voice crying 
“What have I to do with the wilderness?" '. The playful adaptation of 
the Gospel words trivialises the image of the Christlike emperor. 
Similarly, in another poem, where Prodromos praises John in the 
words of all the Old Testament prophets, the theme of the emperor as 
the fulfilment of divine prophecy, having been sustained for 390 
lines, is brought down to earth in the ‘punch line’: ‘The rest of the 
prophets, O king, have prayed for you. Now let the voice of one 
crying speak out, I mean me, Prodromos, from the desert to end all 
deserts.’ May the Turks prove as feeble as Prodromos is; ‘in a word, 
let their stomach be as the stomach of Prodromos’ - empty. The 
mood, if not the language, is that of ‘Ptochoprodromos’.* 

These texts reveal two further aspects of authorial self-confidence 
which imperial encomia share with other literature of the period: 
egoism, and the artifice of logos. Considering that their ostensible 
purpose was to talk about the emperor, it is remarkable how much 
their authors talk about themselves. This is true not only of petitions, 
where self-representation was to be expected, but also of encomia 
which contain no requests, and in which reference to the author’s 
personal experience therefore seems rather gratuitous. Thus 
Nikephoros Basilakes ends his oration to John II on an autobiographi- 
cal note, by explaining that his praise of the emperor's victories is a 
substitute for the military service which he would have performed 
had he been like the rest of his family and joined the army instead of 
the Church.“ 

The point to remember here is that insofar as imperial panegyric 
was rhetorical 'theatre', and the author was also the performer of his 
work, the performance tended to place him centre-stage at least as 
much as the emperor. This tendency was intensified by the Com- 
nenian system, which through its exclusive social definition of lord- 
ship emphasised the role of literary activity as a commissioned, 
competitive, professional service, but also, through its plethora of 
lords and courts, enhanced the role of the author as the constant 
factor. The self-advertisement which the system encouraged is 
illustrated by a poem which Prodromos, towards the end of 1142, 
addressed to his former pupil Theodore Styppeiotes, who was at that 
time an imperial secretary accompanying John II on his second 
expedition to Cilicia.” As a schoolboy, says Prodromos, Styppeiotes 
had eagerly devoured everything his master had written, especially 
in praise of the emperor. 'If ever I wove a schedos, if ever I crafted a 
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verse, about some imperial Comnenian triumph . . . you breathed the 
discourse more readily than air.' Now Styppeiotes sees the emperor's 
triumphs at first hand, and yet he does not describe them to his friend 
Prodromos, who lives and breathes only to sing the emperor's praise. 
So Styppeiotes must send material for fresh encomium. At the same 
time, ‘to the emperor, I implore you, speak every hour about my 
poverty'. Prodromos depends entirely on John, 'for I have not known 
many lords in life ... Besides, if the tongue of Prodromos should 
perish, could anyone find another equal to it on earth ... ? I don't 
think so, even though I shouldn't be saying that.' This poem is 
especially interesting because it clearly anticipates — perhaps only by a 
few months - the more famous demotic petition which Prodromos 
addressed to Manuel after the latter's accession to the throne. In this 
text, the author amplifies not only — as we have seen elsewhere — his 
protest of exclusive loyalty to the emperor, but also his claim to be 
unique: the emperor, he says, will not be able to replace him with a 
bard (CGovyAoc), nor will the famous artists Eulalios, Chenaros and 
Chartoularios be able to paint a replica. The poem illustrates the 
connection between the writer's ability to pick and choose his lords 
and his necessity to sell himself as an incomparable artist. As we saw 
in the last chapter, technical perfection in the visual arts was a theme 
which twelfth-century writers often used to express their striving 
after literary artifice. Thus when Basilakes describes his oration as a 
mirror to reflect the painting which the emperor has executed on the 
tableau of Asia, with his spear for a paintbrush and barbarian gore for 
pigment, he is drawing attention to what he, the writer, is doing, 
and, beyond that, to the mastery of ow by Aóyog through 
Téxvn.*6 

Imperial encomia in fact bear excellent witness to the statement, 
which we made in our discussion of rhetorical 'theatre', that this was 
a celebration of logos as well as lordship. Particularly revealing is a 
passage in Theophylact's oration to Alexios, where, in celebrating the 
emperor's andreia, and in a complete inversion of what we know to 
have been the historical truth, Theophylact describes the artifice 
(véxvaoua) of the Pecheneg khan, who instructed his envoys to the 
emperor 'to say not that they are suing for peace, but that they are 
there to propose terms to a supplicant'. The 'fiction' is set up in order 
to praise Alexios' skill in unmasking it. For at all times, 'in speeches to 
barbarians he puts all philosophers and rhetors in the shade by the 
strength of his thoughts and the clarity of his words', and on this 
occasion he excelled himself, reducing the ambassadors to a state of 
grovelling shame. In other words, Alexios wins his ‘victory’ by 
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unprofessional use of the same verbal artistry which the author uses 
professionally to weave his 'tapestry' of praise." The celebration of 
the emperor's bravery, the cardinal virtue of Comnenian aristocratic 
lordship, is thus converted — or subverted — into a celebration of the 
rhetor's own art; the rhetor is creating the emperor in his own image. 
John Hs encomiasts could not appropriate this uncompromisingly 
military emperor in quite the same way. But they could, and did, 
domesticate his militarism, not only by Christianising it, but also by 
classicising it - by likening the emperor to figures from their own 
domain of ancient history and mythology, and by describing his 
exploits in the language of classical heroism. Particularly interesting 
in this respect are the poems in Homeric verse which Theodore Pro- 
dromos composed for the victory celebration of 1133 and 1135. On the 
existing evidence, these were the first pieces of hexameter verse 
panegyric to have been composed since the sixth century. Whatever 
their Byzantine antecedents, they are remarkable as sustained and 
not unsuccessful attempts to apply not only the language and metre, 
but also the narrative and descriptive style, of Homer to the deeds of 
a twelfth-century emperor. Besides demonstrating his versatility in 
Greek verse composition, Prodromos was stripping those deeds of 
their associations with both the world of Digenes Akrites and the world 
of the Song of Roland, and reclothing them in the impeccably Hellenic 
garb of ancient epic. Like the Alexiad of Anna Comnena, which they 
may well have helped to inspire, the epic encomia of Theodore Pro- 
dromos made the military ethos of the Comnenian aristocracy ac- 
ceptable to the literary antiquarianism of the predominantly non- 
Comnenian intellectual elite.” 

In general, the literary pretension which is present, to some degree, 
in every imperial encomium, signals an intention to have the work 
judged on criteria other than those of political orthodoxy - criteria 
which applied to literature on any subject. The greater the pretension, 
the surer the sign that the author was writing with a critical public in 
mind. In the first instance, this public consisted of his intellectual 
peers in the audience - the ‘theatre critics’ who, according to Michael 
Choniates, were out to find fault with every rhetorical display.” It is 
hard to avoid the impression that the encomia in heroic verse, and 
nearly all prose panegyrics, were directed primarily at this audience — 
that what was said to and about the emperor mattered less than the 
way it was said to the critics. In this sense, imperial panegyric was 


7 Theophylact, I, pp. 223-5. 

48 Prod., Hist. Ged., nos. 3, 6, 8; cf. R. Macrides and P. Magdalino, "The architecture of 
Ekphrasis: construction and context of Paul the Silentiary's poem on Hagia Sophia’, 
BMGS, 12 (1988), pp. 74-5. 

? See above, p. 338. 
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only the grandest of the media through which the intellectual elite of 
the guardians of Orthodoxy communicated their preoccupations, 
including their professional rivalries. 

The two surviving prose orations from John's reign, those which 
Basilakes and Italikos wrote on the emperor's triumphal return from 
Syria and Cilicia in 1138, are perhaps a case in point. Antonio Garzya 
has overstated the case for seeing these texts as expressions of rivalry 
between an innovatory and a conservative school; he has overinter- 
preted the amplification in Italikos' claim to be doing something new, 
and underestimated the degree of literary innovation in Basilakes.™ 
However, Italikos undoubtedly had a grievance which probably did 
involve Basilakes, his fellow deacon of the Great Church and 
teacher.?' He also is likely to have written with Basilakes' oration in 
mind, for this reads as if it was delivered at a public ceremony to greet 
the emperor's arrival, whereas the oration by Italikos is a petition, 
and as such would probably have been presented at a later and less 
formal occasion. Indeed, it is reasonable to suppose that the success 
of Basilakes' speech was what moved Italikos to protest, as he does 
throughout the work, that he had been second to none in singing the 
emperor's praises, and the first to publicise his victories from the 
pulpit as soon as the news arrived. 

Even without this likely background of rivalry, the two texts are 
interesting to compare as evidence of the different interpretations to 
which two authors could subject the same official imperial image. The 
differences are all the more striking in view of the extensive similari- 
ties, which suggest a common source of information, most likely the 
victory bulletins mentioned by Italikos. Both authors highlight the 
same dramatic events in the same sequence, emphasising the justice 
of the emperor's war on Christian 'apostates', and the holiness of his 
war against Islam. More remarkably, both use a series of identical 
images and comparisons. Rhetoric is a mirror of the emperor's deeds. 
There is a sustained synkrisis with Alexander, perhaps inspired by the 
proximity of the battlefield of Issos. John is likened to a geometer or 
land surveyor describing an orbit of conquest with his spear. Unlike 
Xerxes, John does not need to violate nature in order to force his way 
through the Taurus mountains. He is 'ambidexterous' (&ydió£Etoc) 
in his capacity to take on more than one enemy at a time, and he isa 
lion. 


5° Garzya, Literarische und rhetorische Polemiken’. Basilakes regarded himself as a 
literary innovator (Or. et ep., p. 3), and he has been appreciated as such today: 
Beaton, Romance, pp. 22-3. 

5! The grievance is apparent both from the oration itself and from two letters which 
Michael addressed to the logothete of the drome Stephen Meles; one of these 
mentions the emperor's favour to a certain Basilakios: Mich. It., pp. 161-3, 232-3, 
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Both authors employ an artistic analogy. But Basilakes brings it in 
at the beginning, to create the image of the emperor as the artist of 
deeds which the oration will merely reflect. Italikos uses it at the very 
end, where he says that ‘never, including today, have we seen our 
emperor at peace from his toils, except for the emperor who is known 
to us through painters; but if one were to look at the imperial icons 
more closely, I think he would find you exuding some droplets of 
sweat even in your statues [sic]. Many more differences emerge 
when the texts are closely compared. Basilakes writes in an altogether 
more breathless and agitated style. He never refers to places by their 
contemporary, ‘barbarian’ names, which Italikos often uses. Italikos 
similarly shows a sharper eye for specific details, such as the saints' 
relics at Anazarba, or the sugar cane grown in Syria. On the other 
hand, Basilakes is much richer in the key words of reference to 
imperial virtues: philanthropy, mildness, wisdom, ingenuity, 
bravery, love and imitation of Christ. Basilakes frequently refers to 
John as having ‘innovated’ his achievements, using the verb 
xatvovey@. Italikos uses a different verb, xatvotou®, to refer not to 
the emperor, but to himself as a writer and to Xerxes’ efforts to bridge 
the Hellespont and cut a canal through the Athos peninsula. While 
both authors celebrate the humbling of Latin pride, Basilakes 
emphasises the Latin military presence in Cilicia much more than 
does Italikos, who directs his invective at this point mainly against 
the Armenians. He also makes more of the submission of Antioch, 
and of the feudal relationship between John and the crusader princes. 
Basilakes conveys more of a crusading ideology. On the other hand, it 
is Italikos who puts John’s conquests in historical perspective as a 
restoration of Roman imperial rule. Basilakes lacks a clear sense of the 
Roman imperial past; this, combined with his avoidance of real 
names, and two very positive references to ancient Greece, gives his 
work a greater air of timeless hellenism. Although either or both of 
the authors may have used supplementary sources, such as oral or 
written accounts from friends who had accompanied the expedition, 
the differences between them are mainly to be explained as diver- 
gences in aesthetic and even ideological interpretation, reflecting 
some sort of ongoing debate among the intellectual elite. 

The literary image of the emperor on the eve of Manuel’s accession 
was thus both a reaffirmation of an ancient ideal and a reflection of 
recent change in Byzantine society and culture, reflecting, on the one 
hand, the revival of imperial power under the Comnenian dynastic 
system, and, on the other hand, the continued rise of the ‘bourgeois 
gentry’ which the Comnenian regime initially repressed. Imperial 
panegyric fulfilled a need on both sides to find common ground of 
Orthodox tradition on which to base, reconcile, and curb new 
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departures - on one side, the military, family ethos of the Komnenoi; 
on the other, the rhetoric of hellenism. The encomium was the writ- 
ten text resulting from the unwritten contract by which men of learn- 
ing honoured the emperor in return for being honoured. What was 
propaganda for him was propaganda for them. He provided the raw 
material, but they provided the production and advertising skills. 
When they inflated his image, they raised the price of their own 
input. This is important for understanding the considerable inflation 
of imperial panegyric under Manuel. 


MANUEL: EARLY YEARS (1145-1160) 


The literary celebration of Manuel began before John's death. During 
John's Anatolian campaign of 1139-41, Manuel had distinguished 
himself by conspicuous bravery to which Prodromos paid fulsome 
tribute in his subsequent imperial encomium:” 


God sent no ordinary ambassador to those below, not Seraphim, not 
Thrones, not Powers; it was Emmanuel himself, the Word beyond all words, 
whom he let down from heaven for our sake. And imitating him, you, king of 
the earth John, arm on behalf of us, your servants, against the Persians your 
dearest Manuel, your youngest child. Through him you put to death the 
adversary's cause, and resurrect the Romans' state as from the depths of 
Hades. 


And further on: 


Hail, Purple-born third sebastokrator, not in inferiority of rank, but of age; 
cub of the mighty lion, chick of the golden peacock, the high-flying falcon's 
soaring child, the general son of a commander-in-chief, brave soldier, the 
image of your father's ways and graces, of his firm arm and open hand. You 
showed whose seedling and root you were, when you alarmed the Persians 
with your roar alone, turning them to rout and to unseemly flight. 


These passages introduce several themes which were to become 
characteristic of Manuel's imperial image: his birth in the Porphyra; 
his bravery; his youth; the way he takes after his father; the com- 
parison with Christ Emmanuel. The appearance of these themes in 
1141 is particularly interesting in view of the fact that there was as yet 
no thought of Manuel succeeding to the throne. Unless we are to 
suppose that Prodromos was speaking for a faction which backed 
Manuel’s candidature, the evidence suggests that important elements 
in Manuel's imperial propaganda were not originally coined for politi- 
cal purposes. It was the highly unusual circumstances of his accession 
which made the literary image already created by Prodromos, and 
perhaps others, so vital for establishing his credentials as emperor. 


52 Prod., Hist. Ged., no. 19. 
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Legitimation of the new emperor is the overriding concern of the 
earliest surviving encomium from Manuel’s reign. This was com- 
posed by Michael Italikos, by now Teacher of the Gospel, at some 
point after the emperor's coronation in August or November 1143.” 
Since Italikos makes no reference to himself, it seems likely that he 
was speaking for the Church at a formal occasion. Although he gives 
no indication as to what this might have been, it is plausible to link 
his celebration of the new emperor with his encomium of the new 
patriarch, Michael II Oxeites, whom Manuel had just appointed, and 
to place both texts in the context of the coronation festivities. A 
degree of co-ordination between them is suggested by the fact that 
the encomium to the patriarch includes a short eulogy of the 
emperor, in which the emperor's virtues are likened to his insignia of 
power - a topos which is conspicuously absent from the main 
imperial oration.™ 

The oration opens by declaring that the Roman Empire, declining 
since Constantine, has been renewed in Manuel, who combines 
physical youth with the prudence ($oóvnoic) of an elder statesman. 
The combination was not new in Comnenian ideology, for Alexios I, 
or the ghost writer who produced the Muses in his name, had advised 
his son to consult young men as well as old: 'should you find an old 
mind in a young body, it is a wondrous thing and a great gift from 
God’.® But the ideal marked a significant variation on the conven- 
tional wisdom that the emperor should be a man of mature years, and 
Italikos was undoubtedly anticipating, or answering, the criticism 
that Manuel was too young to rule, and should not have been pre- 
ferred to his elder brother Isaac." After a ritual declaration that he 
does not know how to begin to celebrate the emperor's dazzling 
galaxy of virtues, of which Prudence is the leading light, the author 
says that he will concentrate instead on Manuel's origins and 
formation, 


For this was imperial and delightful from the start: fatherland, ancestry, 
nature, fortune, signs at birth, and everything that happened from birth until 
elevation to the empire, whether it was brought in from outside, or revealed 
by nature, or achieved by effort or divinely arranged. 


Manuel's patris was the imperial city, and more exactly, the Purple 
Chamber. His genos went back to an imperial grandfather and an even 
earlier imperial kinsman - presumably Isaac I. He was born at the 
time of his father's accession to power, and a falling star was seen at 


55 Mich. It., pp. 276-94. 

54 Mich. It., pp. 68-80, esp. 79-80. 

55 Ed. Maas, ‘Die Musen’, p. 351. 

56 Theophylact, I, p. 207; Chon., p. 19; cf. Magdalino, ‘Kaiserkritik’, pp. 333-4. 
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his birth. When he was twelve, the Mother of God appeared to him in 
a dream and offered him red imperial shoes. He was a perfect physi- 
cal specimen, well proportioned, and neither too dark nor too fair. He 
had a quick mind, a tough constitution and a way with words. His 
father trained him as a soldier, and he became an excellent strategist 
and horseman. His father raised him to the rank of sebastokrator, and 
the fact that he was acclaimed alone, whereas his two elder brothers 
had been acclaimed together, marked him as the special one of the 
three. Manuel took part in his father's campaigns, and in the battle of 
Neokaisareia showed himself to be his father's foremost companion 
in arms. Then, on the final campaign, occurred the series of tragic 
events which brought Manuel to the throne - the most tragic of all 
being John's death while on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Skipping 
the details — ‘for I am not writing a history, but describing the miracles 
concerning you’ — Italikos comes to John’s fatal accident and Manuel's 
acclamation. As John lay dying, ‘immediately the host looked to you’, 
and Manuel was unanimously acclaimed by all ages and ranks - 
which Italikos enumerates at length. 'One emperor, one able leader 
was obvious to them, you, O divine emperor, and your father con- 
firmed the unanimous vote, or rather, to speak more truly, he 
inclined to the approval from above and served the divine will.' 
Manuel was invested with the imperial insignia. The oration goes on 
to interweave two elaborate comparisons, the first likening Manuel to 
David, youngest of the sons of Jesse, and the second portraying him 
as a new sun that God has raised from the east to replace the old one 
which has set into the sea — a reference to John's body being brought 
back by sea to Constantinople. 'Is all this not clearly the work of 
Providence? Are you not ordained and appointed by God? I would 
say that if anyone received power from God, like Constantine the 
Great or David and Solomon before him, you of all men have been 
entrusted with rule from that source.' None of the elements of 
David's sacral kingship are lacking in Manuel's case. The horn is the 
strength he receives from God. Samuel is the newly appointed 
patriarch. The royal unction is the oil of rejoicing, which he brings by 
announcing 'to the poor an inexhaustible wealth of good things, and 
to the blind the dawning of golden days'. For such was the start of his 
reign. The whole city had been thrown into panic and despair, until 
Manuel's imperial letters had dispelled the gloom. The exact signifi- 
cance of Italikos' complex biblical metaphors at this point is hard to 
grasp, but it does seem that he is alluding in part to the money which 
Manuel promised to the church of Constantinople.” The oration con- 
cludes with a synkrisis. Manuel can be compared to two kings, his 
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father, of whom he is the exact image, and God, whom he resembles: 


You dwell here below as a living and moving statue of the King above who 
made you king, O emperor, and I don't know of anyone else on earth more 
like him. For bearing his name is an indication of your strong resemblance to 
him. For think: Emmanuel is the theological name from above; Manuel is the 
name acclaimed here below . . . If God is expressed in both names, he is the 
first and heavenly God, while you are the second and earthly one. 


The propaganda purpose of this text is obvious: it systematically 
sets out to demonstrate that Manuel and no-one else is the natural, 
constitutional and divinely ordained successor to his father. Its con- 
cern to publicise an official imperial image is underlined by its 
restraint in the dropping of classical names, and its heavy use of solar 
imagery, in both of which it differs from Italikos' oration to John II. 
Yet the work's exact place in the propaganda process is unclear. Did 
Italikos merely relay an image which he and the Church received 
ready formulated from some source close to the emperor? Or did the 
author help to create the image which he conveys? The insistence on 
the constitutional and providential nature of Manuel's election in 
Cilicia was almost certainly based on the imperial letters announcing 
the event, and whoever wrote these letters is likely to have thought of 
the comparison with David. On the other hand, the comparison of 
the patriarch with Samuel could not have been made before his elec- 
tion, and surely originated from an ecclesiastical source. The idea that 
Manuel was the true likeness of his father and the closest thing on 
earth to Christ Emmanuel had already been formulated under John 
by Theodore Prodromos and no doubt by Italikos himself. These were 
elements which Italikos could well have added on his own initiative. 
The same goes for the positive evaluation of Manuel's youth, and the 
portents of his rule, which Italikos probably picked up from rumour 
and gossip. 

All in all, it is likely that Italikos added substantially to the propa- 
ganda emanating from the palace. Insofar as he spoke for the Church, 
his oration signified that the Church was not only endorsing, but also 
actively participating in, the official legitimation process. Considered 
in the context of Manuel's generosity to the Church, the imperial 
image presented in the oration can be seen as the gift by which the 
Church repaid the new emperor for his kindness and gave him the 
stamp of Orthodox approval. We should beware of assuming, 
however, that the stamp designed by Italikos represented the sole 
official version of events. It has been noted that his account of 
Manuel's election differs markedly from those by Kinnamos and 
Choniates, which can hardly be described as unfavourable.” These 


58 Kinn., pp. 26-9; Chon., pp. 41-6; Lamma, ‘Manuele Comneno’. 
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accounts suggest that there circulated another ‘official’ version, which 
laid much greater emphasis on John's personal recommendation that 
his youngest son should succeed him. The idea of an alternative 
'orthodoxy' finds further support in the fact that while both Kin- 
namos and Italikos make much of the portents announcing Manuel's 
accession, the apparition of the Virgin is the only one common to 
both accounts.” Kinnamos mentions an otherwise unattested proph- 
ecy by a Palestinian monk, and he does not mention the falling star. 
One wonders whether the latter was not invented in accordance with 
the prescription by ‘Menander Rhetor’. One should certainly not 
underestimate the degree of pure intellectualism in Italikos' oration. 
His declared intention to deal with origins rather than virtues should 
be contrasted not only with the piece of imperial encomium which he 
includes in his oration to the patriarch, but also with his surviving 
encomium to John II, where genos and patris are pointedly waived. 
More than once, the author's philosophical interests obtrude. The 
faling star is his cue for a digression on the significance of the 
heavenly bodies, in which Aristotelian theory is upheld, while 
Neoplatonic ideas of the astral origin of souls are condemned. Was 
Italikos merely concerned to affirm his own Orthodoxy, or was 
Manuel’s interest in astrology already giving cause for alarm? Either 
way, the orator clearly wanted to bring the importance of philosophy, 
and his own importance as a philosopher, to the emperor's attention. 
There is perhaps even a hint that philosophy has a part to play in 
legitimising imperial power. In discussing Manuel's military and 
political apprenticeship at his father's hands, Italikos emphasises that 
it was necessary to learn ‘the science of kingship’ (Baouwxiv 
&miotfunv), which uses strategy and rhetoric as its instruments and 
presides over all political sciences, ‘just as the first philosophy, 
[presiding] over other sciences and arts, is called the art of arts and 
science of sciences'. 

Not long after delivering his orations of 1145, and perhaps as a 
result of them, Italikos was promoted Metropolitan of Philippopolis, 
where he received the leaders of the Second Crusade in 1147.9 In his 
new post, he wrote a funeral lament for an imperial relative, and he 
may well have continued to write imperial orations. If so, however, 
they have been lost, together with any other prose encomia written in 
the early years of Manuel's reign. In the surviving literature, the 
series resumes with the three imperial orations by Michael the 
Rhetor, ô tot Oeooadovixns. These are particularly interesting for 
what they reveal, and what is otherwise known, about the circum- 
stances of their delivery. They are the earliest imperial orations which 


5 Cf. Kinn., p. 23. 
9 Chon., p. 62; cf. Mich. It., pp. 26-8. 
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explicitly relate to the Christmas season. One, which concludes with 
an appeal to the emperor to give to the poor because 'Christ is just 
born’, must date from the Christmas of 1155-6.% The other two, 
which clearly complement each other, can be dated to 1152-5, and 
provide the first hard evidence of the custom of delivering an imperial 
oration at Epiphany. In one of them, Michael apologises on 
Rhetoric's behalf for presenting herself ahead of the day when her 
words were due to bathe in the river Jordan;*4 in the other, the 
emperor's crossing of the Danube is likened to Christ's baptism 
‘today’ in the Jordan.9 Michael's orations are also the first to articu- 
late the idea that the Epiphany oration is a gift which the Master of 
the Rhetors brings the emperor on behalf of a grateful Church. His 
own words to this effect are strikingly echoed in a speech where 
George Tornikes refers to himself as standing in for the Teacher of the 
Gospel, who has just gone on a far journey to fulfil the Great 
Church's ‘common obligation’ to the emperor.5 It also emerges from 
this speech that Michael must have addressed the emperor at a winter 
camp in the provinces, probably at Pelagonia. We can only speculate 
as to why he apparently made so much more of his ceremonial func- 
tion than earlier orators. We can be fairly sure that it had something 
to do with the emperor's name, which encouraged more direct 
reference to the religious occasion, and with his unprecedented fiscal 
concessions to the Church, which Michael mentions with special 
gratitude.” However, without a series of earlier orations for com- 
parison, we cannot tell whether Michael was taking a new, personal 
initiative, or following a tendency already established, perhaps even 
under John. 

In order to trace the development of the imperial image in Manuel's 
early years, we must look primarily at the voluminous body of verse 
encomium surviving from the 1140s and 1150s. Here, Theodore Pro- 
dromos provided continuity from the previous reign, as he himself 
pointed out in the plea for maintenance which he addressed to the 
new emperor, reminding Manuel, as he had reminded John, that he 
was irreplaceable as an encomiast. It is not clear whether Manuel 
proved more receptive than his father — if the Ptochoprodromic 


9 FRB, pp. 152-65, esp. 164; cf. Makk, pp. 54-5. 

9» FRB, pp. 165-82 (before Epiphany), pp. 131-52 (Epiphany). The close connection 
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Manuel's daughter Maria was born in March of the tenth year of his reign: Mang. 
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poems are by Prodromos, they suggest that at least one further 
reminder was necessary. But Prodromos was clearly a celebrity, 
whose works were learned by heart even in Philippopolis.9? As such, 
he could hardly fail to continue to write for the state occasions that 
were celebrated in close proximity to his residence at the Orph- 
anotropheion. He is reliably credited with four pieces of political 
verse celebrating Manuel's triumphal return from Serbia at the end of 
1149, in one of which he unmistakably alludes to his responsibility as 
the acknowledged master of the art: how can he not contribute to the 
festivities, given that 'formerly by Hermes and by Kalliope, I was 
appointed leader of the hymns, on the most imperial of all occasions 

. Y” Prodromos also composed some other texts, including an 
epitaph on John II and an encomium of the Patriarch Theodotos, 
which praise Manuel in passing.” It is a measure of his continuing 
reputation as a ‘poet laureate’ that a large collection of 144 pieces of 
occasional verse from the mid-twelfth century was transmitted under 
his name in a thirteenth-century manuscript, now Codex graecus 
XI.22 of the Marcian library in Venice. However, as Papademetriou 
pointed out long ago, Theodore Prodromos was demonstrably not 
the author of these poems.” Recent attempts to reconcile their auto- 
biographical data with the known facts of Prodromos' career, or to 
make a case for a split literary persona, have merely complicated the 
issue.” It has long been known that poem 37 in the collection, dating 
from c. 1156, refers to Prodromos as deceased; the reference is too 
plain to be explained away.” It may also be noted that in poem 12, 
celebrating the imminent birth of an imperial baby in March 1155, the 
author declares that he will 'trumpet with the fanfare that sounded 
before me, and shout along with my Precursor voice [th te0de0pm 
pov pwvh]’,”” which surely means that he is ‘playing second fiddle’ to 
Theodore Prodromos. The author of the Venetian collection, after a 
-dissipated youth, served in the household of the sebastokratorissa 
Eirene from c. 1140 to 1151-2, when he began petitioning first his 
mistress and then the emperor for a living (adelphaton) at the Mangana 
monastery which he finally secured in c. 1156; the collection contains 
no plea for imperial patronage datable before 1151, and no indication 
that the author had ever been involved in teaching. Theodore Pro- 
dromos, on the other hand, was associated throughout his later 
career with the Orphanotropheion. His indisputably genuine writ- 
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ings show, as we have seen, a consistent dependence on imperial 
patronage, and, although some of them were written for other lords, 
including the sebastokratorissa, they contain no evidence that he was 
ever in her service — or that he had misspent his youth.” 

The anonymous author of the Venetian collection was certainly 
very much in the literary mould of Theodore Prodromos, which 
makes it both understandable that his works were transmitted under 
the latter's name, and appropriate that he should be known to 
modern scholarship as the Prodromos of the Mangana, or 
‘Manganeios Prodromos’. Both authors wrote mainly in political 
verse and for a similar range of occasions. The imperial encomia of 
'Manganeios' can be classified, like those of Prodromos, into pieces of 
acclamation, narrative and petition. Yet there are differences. 
'Manganeios' is less accomplished and consistent in his narrative 
technique; he does not, and perhaps could not, write in Homeric 
hexameter. His style is less economical, and makes much greater use 
of rhetorical repetition (Anaphora). His images seem more stereo- 
typed and laboured; he is fonder of abstraction and symbolism, and is 
always characterising qualities in terms of colours, jewels and 
flowers. He gives the impression of being intellectually less confident 
and refined than Prodromos, and there is no hint that he enjoyed a 
comparable reputation. It is by no means certain that he ever 
achieved Prodromos' status as 'poet laureate'. Twice he complains 
that several of his encomia never actually came to the emperor's 
notice, and in one poem he reveals that he was fourth in the series of 
‘rhetors’ celebrating the event.” 

'Manganeios Prodromos' will remain a problem until Michael and 
Elizabeth Jeffreys have completed their study of his oeuvre, much of 
which remains unpublished. Difficult of access though it may be, 
however, it is also difficult to avoid, because it contains the largest 
surviving body of imperial encomium composed by a single Byzan- 
tine author, and thus contributes very substantially to the statistics 
which make Manuel the Byzantine emperor with the greatest number 
of encomia to his name. There are 31 pieces, some of several hundred 
lines, addressed to the emperor, and almost as many again which 
praise him, to a greater or lesser extent, in the context of celebrating 
or representing other members of the imperial family, notably the 
sebastokratorissa Eirene and her children. These texts are spread fairly 
evenly over the years 1145-59, and therefore form a framework 
within which other contemporary texts can be fitted and Manuel's 
literary image traced almost continuously until the major turning 
point in his reign. 

76 Above, chapter 5, nn. 106, 110, 112. 
7 Mang. Prod., nos. 8.214-17, 15.137-9, 49.178-98. 
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That image was based almost entirely on the emperor's foreign and 
dynastic policy. Manuel's concern for the welfare and unity of the 
Church drew some praise from Michael the Rhetor and ‘Manganeios’, 
and the latter has much to say about the emperor's punishment of the 
sebastokratorissa. Otherwise, however, the historical events cited to 
Manuel's credit fall into two categories. The first consists of Com- 
nenian family occasions: the birth of Manuel's daughter Maria, and 
the weddings of five imperial nephews and nieces which the emperor 
arranged. The second consists of Manuels exploits against the 
empire's enemies. The first category includes only those weddings 
which "Manganeios' happened to celebrate, and almost certainly does 
not represent all the dynastic unions arranged in these years. But the 
second category corresponds to all the major military successes 
recorded by Kinnamos and Choniates, and it even includes the major 
foreign policy failure of this period: in one piece of verse which 
Manuel ordered him to write, ‘Manganeios’ consoled the emperor for 
the defeat of the Italian campaign of 1155-6. 

In the main, the representation of historical events in the encomia 
confirms, or is confirmed by, the data of the narrative histories, in 
ways which suggest a common fund of official information. There is a 
common interest in dramatic details. "Manganeios Prodromos’ and 
Michael the Rhetor both allude to the arrow wound to Manuel's heel 
which Kinnamos and Choniates both record in connection with the 
Asia Minor campaign of 1146;” ‘Manganeios’ and Kinnamos further 
highlight the emperor's daredevil prowess in single-handedly putting 
large numbers of Turks to flight.9 Manuel's single combat with the 
Serbo-Hungarian commander Bágyon at the battle of the Tara in 1150 
is celebrated by ‘Manganeios’ and recorded by both historians.” The 
invasion of Hungary in 1150-1 was memorable not only for the great 
booty which Manuel took, but also for his exemplary action, recorded 
by Kinnamos and celebrated by 'Manganeios and Michael the 
Rhetor, in crossing the Danube in a small boat at the head of his 
army.*? According to Kinnamos, the Hungarian siege of Braničevo in 
1154 was lifted when the besieging army learned of Manuel's 
approach from letters attached to arrows which imperial agents tried 
to shoot into the fortress, but which fell wide and into enemy 
hands.9 The information helps to make sense of Michael the Rhetor's 
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passing allusions, in his oration of 1156, to bows like rainbows, 
winged words, and captive letters putting their captives to flight.5* 
The allusions in their turn reveal that the information which Kin- 
namos reproduced almost thirty years later had been common know- 
ledge in Constantinople at the time. Another dramatic incident of 
which the encomiastic description by 'Manganeios' corresponds 
closely to the narrative by Kinnamos is the humiliation of Reynald of 
Chátillon in 1159.9 

The encomia also confirm that at least where foreign policy was 
concerned, the historians' perception of Manuel's early years was not 
significantly coloured by hindsight or personal bias. Like Kinnamos, 
'Manganeios' gives the impression that Manuel's expedition to Konya 
in 1146 was largely an exercise in gratuitous heroics. He too assumes 
that the armies of the Second Crusade came to Constantinople with 
the firm intention of conquering the city, and that Conrad III was the 
more aggressive of the two crusading kings. Theodore Prodromos 
and Michael the Rhetor both reveal, as clearly as either of the 
historians, that Manuel intended to follow up the recapture of Corfu 
with an invasion of southern Italy, and that his Balkan campaigns 
from 1149 to 1155 were essentially distractions from this goal, caused 
by Roger Ms alliance with the Serbs and the Hungarians. 

In all this, the encomia clearly seem closer to Kinnamos than to 
Choniates, which is hardly surprising, given that the former is the 
more eulogistic and detailed in his treatment of Manuel. Yet there are 
instances where an encomiastic detail finds an echo in Choniates that 
is missing in Kinnamos. It is Choniates who confirms that, in the 
campaign of 1146, the army urged Manuel to turn back after the 
capture of Philomelion, or ‘after the third engagement and the taking 
of captives’ as 'Manganeios' puts it.* It is also Choniates who, like 
"Manganeios’, mentions the confluence of the three rivers outside 
Adrianople as a significant point in the passage of the German 
crusading army in 1147.7 

Beyond that, the encomia, although by nature vague and assuming 
knowledge of the information to which they allude, are sometimes 
our only sources for historical ‘facts’ which the historians fail to men- 
tion. In some cases, they add welcome precision and detail to the 
narrative record of events. Thus Prodromos and 'Manganeios' can be 
cited as evidence that the captives taken in the campaigns of 1149 and 
1150-1 were settled in the Byzantine provinces.® Michael the Rhetor 
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and ‘Manganeios’ make potentially valuable statements about the 
chronology of events in the early 1150s: both reveal that Manuel's first 
child, Maria, was born in 1153.9? Michael the Rhetor further mentions 
that four years elapsed between Manuel's first invasion of Hungary 
and Geza Il's investment of Branicevo.? The information is not 
without problems, however, when we seek to apply it to Kinnamos' 
narrative, or even to the dating of the rhetorical works themselves. To 
add to these problems, both encomiasts refer to events in the naval 
war with Sicily which correspond to nothing reported by the 
historians. Thus it is very difficult to determine whether the three 
poems of 'Manganeios' celebrating the successful use of Greek fire 
against the Sicilian fleet are all dealing with the same episode, let 
alone with the victory which Michael the Rhetor places in the year of 
the resumption of war with Hungary (1154).?! More fundamentally, 
the fact that neither historian appears to mention the engagement 
raises vital but unanswerable questions about the availability or 
accuracy of the information. Equally intriguing, and equally 
imponderable, is the question of the boom over the Hellespont at 
Abydos. In one poem addressed to Manuel, and in four epigrams 
probably intended for inscription on the structure itself, ‘Manganeios’ 
celebrates the construction of towers on either side of the strait linked 
by a chain which could be raised when an enemy fleet approached.” 
The epigrams clearly designate the Sicilians as the enemy in question, 
and it is plausible to imagine that the boom was erected in order to 
prevent a recurrence of the episode, recorded by Choniates and Latin 
sources, when a Sicilian fleet sailed up to the walls of the city and shot 
flaming arrows into the imperial palace.? It is understandable why 
the encomiasts chose to keep silent about this humiliating singeing of 
the emperor's beard. It is inexplicable, however, that the historians 
should fail to mention what seems to have been an ambitious and 
useful defence work ~ unless Choniates preserves a distorted 
memory of it when he records that Manuel constructed a boom across 
the Bosphoros.?* Or were there in fact two barriers, of which the one at 
the Bosphoros was less quickly forgotten? But if so, to which one was 
a later encomiast, Michael 'Anchialos', referring when, in 1166, he 
celebrated 'the iron girdle of the deep, the brazen three-ply rope, the 
defence against barbarian warships, the stratagem against the pirate 
trireme, the bond between east and west’? 
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These discrepancies raise important questions about the relation- 
ship of the encomia and the histories to each other and to their 
respective sources of information - questions that are important not 
only for establishing the 'facts', but also for understanding the part 
these played in the literary process of imperial image building. Above 
all, there is the question whether there existed a coherent official 
version of events which the encomia reflect allusively and uncritically 
and the historians reproduce more or less selectively — more in the 
case of Choniates and less in that of Kinnamos. In other words, at 
what point in the transmission of data did the divergences between 
the historians and the encomia, and between the historians them- 
selves, begin to appear? The question cannot be answered until all 
the evidence has accumulated. But some indications have already 
emerged. The comparison of Basilakes' and Italikos' orations of 1138 
showed that differences of emphasis could enter the literature at the 
very time when the events were being celebrated. Although Italikos 
reveals his reliance on official newsletters from the emperor's 
campaign headquarters, Prodromos' poem to Theodore Styppeiotes 
suggests that it was not unusual for the encomiasts — and also no 
doubt the chroniclers — of imperial deeds to receive privileged, private 
information from friends in the imperial secretariat.” Italikos produ- 
ced one official version of Manuel's accession, but it seems likely from 
later encomia and from the historians that there were others, which 
gave more emphasis to John's choice of his youngest son. 

To these indications can now be added two others relating to 
events of the first half of Manuel's reign. First, a later encomium by 
Eustathios of Thessalonica reveals that the author knew of more than 
one syngraphe — the word suggests a narrative rather than an 
encomium - dealing with the events of the Second Crusade.” 
Secondly, the contemporary encomiastic accounts of Manuel's con- 
clusion of peace with Hungary in 1155 contain factual discrepancies 
which can only go back to first-hand sources of information. Michael 
the Rhetor writes that when the Hungarian king (Geza II) prevari- 
cated over peace terms, Manuel announced his resumption of war 
'through trumpets of gold and horn', i.e. a delegation of high and 
lesser ranking dignitaries. He himself followed slowly, giving Geza 
time to repent. And indeed, 'as soon as the latter saw the ships which 
you had unexpectedly brought to the Ister, he at once made peace 
with you, O emperor.” 'Manganeios', by contrast, who says nothing 
about the delegation, writes that when Manuel arrived on the 
Danube, Geza at first felt secure in the knowledge that the emperor 
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had no ships. But Manuel ordered the reconstruction of certain old 
hulks which were lying there. When they were ready, his trumpets 
sounded the attack. Hearing this, the Hungarian lost his nerve and 
sued for peace, which was duly signed under the imperial banner.” 
There can be no doubt that the two authors are referring to the same 
event, for both mention that on his way north Manuel adjudicated 
between two rival princes of Serbia, restoring power to his own client 
(Uroš), who had been deposed in favour of his brother Desa.’ Had 
Michael and ‘Manganeios’ heard different reports, one stating that 
the ships were brought up the river, and the other that they were 
constructed on the spot? Or did they isolate different elements of a 
report relating, perhaps, how Manuel set about building new ships 
until his fleet arrived? Can it be, too, that the figurative trumpets of 
Michael the Rhetor and the literal trumpets of 'Manganeios' derive 
from one and the same reference? It is impossible to say, just as it is 
impossible to say who is ‘right’. We might be inclined to give more 
credence to Michael the Rhetor, who would have been among the 
first to receive the imperial newsletter to the Great Church. His 
account is also closer to that of Kinnamos. But Kinnamos, it should be 
noted, does not connect this campaign with the judgement in favour 
of Uroš, which he mentions earlier in the narrative, in the context of 
Manuel's 1150 Serbian campaign, with the comment that it happened 
many years afterwards.'?! He also describes a Hungarian campaign, 
situated in his narrative between the hostilities of 1150-1 and those of 
1154-5, in which Manuel marched to the Danube and ordered the 
construction of ships, whereupon peace negotiations were resumed 
and concluded. The similarity to the "Manganeios' version is too 
striking to be coincidental.'? It is just possible that ‘Manganeios’ 
muddled the events of two different campaigns in two different 
years. But given that he was writing close to the events, and given, 
too, that Kinnamos is the only source to mention two marches to the 
Danube followed by peace treaties, the more likely explanation is that 
the historian writing almost thirty years later made two events out of 
one. Indeed, it is tempting to suppose that he was confronted, if not 
by our texts, then by others giving similarly discrepant accounts, 
which he decided to rationalise by assigning them to different 
campaigns, and by recording the Serbian episode in another context. 

At all events, neither the encomiasts nor the historians inspire 
much confidence in the existence of a coherent official record of 
events. Yet the imperial image which the encomia project is very 
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coherent, and clearly represents a conscious amplification of the 
image which had been created for Manuel at the time of his accession. 
All the main themes which Michael Italikos had stated in defence of 
Manuel's position as emperor are picked up and developed in respect 
of Manuel's first imperial deeds. In poems of 1146 and 1147, 
'Manganeios' echoes the apologia for the emperor's youth: though 
his beard is in early bloom, he puts the sultan to flight;'? though he is 
bursting with youthful aggression, he is patient and wise, a new 
Solomon, in dealing with the crusading kings, and even more deserv- 
ing than Alexander of the prophecy that he would be 'an invincible 
stripling’ (ueuwpcotov  àvíxntov).'* Most importantly, through his 
youthful vigour he renews and rejuvenates New Rome, giving her 
new teeth (a reference to his repairs to the city walls) and a new look; 
just as he is superior to old men, so she overcomes Old Rome.’ 
Reference is regularly made to Manuel's 'purple' birth, and 
'"Manganeios' mentions that this happened on St Stephen's day - a 
further sign that he was predestined to wear the crown (stephanos).!96 
'Manganeios' may also be alluding to a different kind of prophetic 
occurrence when he dwells on the fact that Manuel had inherited the 
crown in a place full of running water: this is clearly reminiscent of 
the ‘Oracle of Leo the Wise’ which foretold the death of an emperor in 
‘liquid places’, and which, according to Choniates, contemporaries 
applied to Manuel.’” The ostensible point of the allusion, however, 
was that David had become king in a similar sort of place. Com- 
parisons with David abound, and one 'Manganeios' passage of 1145 
clearly shows their origin in the propaganda of 1143: 


Hail, you who paint the icon of David, in the bright colours of mildness 
[xoqótnc]. Hail O David, for like David you sprouted as the flower which 
was last in age, but walking tall in strength, you the last were the first chosen, 
not anointed by Samuel and the horn, but ordained by God from birth. 


Even in this passage, however, the comparison is taken beyond its 
original purpose of legitimising Manuel as the youngest son, in order 
to present Manuel as an icon of the Davidic virtue par excellence. By 
further extension of the comparison, Manuel is declared to be a 
second David for killing the Turk like a lion in the reeds, and superior 
to David in taking on not just one Goliath, but forty armed men.” In 
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another context, Manuel is a ‘new David’ because of his patient 
resolve in riding out the violent storm of the crusade.!!? 

As we should expect, however, the dominant themes are those of 
the relationship of Manuel to his two major role models - his father 
and God. Manuel's coronation propaganda had portrayed Manuel as 
his father's true image and heir; 'Manganeios' goes one better and 
presents him as the perfection in which his ancestors are fulfilled, for, 
in his successful dealings with the Prince of Antioch and the crusader 
kings, Manuel has completed the task which not only his father but 
also his grandfather had failed to accomplish: 


The virtues and efforts and deeds of the fathers, the great achievements of 
forbears, used to be the honour and boast and glory of the children. But today 
the previous order has been reversed, and your rule has become an addition 
to the fame of the former emperors, your grandfather and father. For your 
complete victory has adorned to perfection their half-done victories over the 
Latins .. .!!! 


In fighting the Turks, moreover, Manuel is bolder, and his boldness 
pays off. 'Formerly that frightful and triumphant king would rout the 
Cilicians and Turks by springing like a lion. But you, the lion's cub, 
spring more boldly still, and rout the sultan with your very first 
jumps, and put the great dynast of the Turks to shame.’!” These lines 
are from the poem by 'Manganeios' celebrating the campaign of 1146, 
and they help to explain the accent on daring heroism which charac- 
terises both the poem and the relevant section of Kinnamos. From 
both sources, and indeed from Choniates, it is clear that not all the 
emperor's entourage shared or approved his spirit of adventure. His 
critics, according to Kinnamos, included his brother Isaac and John 
Axouch, the very two who the previous year had come out most 
strongly against Manuel in the debate over the relative merits of the 
new emperor and his father.!? At the time of that debate, the only 
military exploit which Manuel had to his credit was his famous charge 
at Neokaisareia — a feat of daring which John II had not altogether 
approved.' It seems therefore that Manuel's campaign of 1146 was 
undertaken in a context of controversy in which the emperor wanted 
not only, as Kinnamos suggests, to impress his new German bride, 
but also to prove himself worthy of, if not worthier than, his late 
father. ‘Manganeios’ echoes and amplifies keynotes of the military 
ideology which we found in the encomia for John. There is the same 
glorification of violence: Manuel's arrows get drunk on blood, and his 
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sword eats meat; he sets fire to enemy towns and fills ravines with 
rivers of blood.’ There is the same idealisation of andreia, accentu- 
ated by repeated reference to heroic exploits (å&vôgayaðńuata/àvõga- 
ya@tat),"" and synkrisis not only with biblical and mythological 
figures but also with former emperors: Manuel fights his battles with 
his own hands, 'like formerly the famous Phokas, like a new Dio- 
genes'.!7 The comparison with Nikephoros II Phokas is clear and 
understandable, but the apparent reference to Romanos IV Diogenes, 
the loser at Manzikert, is less easy to explain, given that John I 
Tzimiskes or Basil II would have been more appropriate from the 
historical, if not from a metrical, point of view. Had the positive 
reputation of Romanos, such as we find in the Timarion, come to 
prevail over the memory of his defeat?!!? Or was 'Manganeios' echo- 
ing the name of a fictional hero, Digenes Akrites, to whose andra- 
gethemata Manuel's heroic exploits in 1146 bore a striking resemblance 
that neither the emperor nor the wider audience could have missed? 

The emperor's endurance of hardship on his subjects' behalf is 
another panegyrical theme which carries over from the previous reign 
and 'Manganeios' amplifies accordingly. Not only does Manuel exert 
himself with ‘revered sweat';'? he also sheds his blood. He suffers his 
wound to his heel ‘for the sake of the whole race of the righteous'.!?? 
Who on seeing that bloody wound would not have wished to kiss it, 
‘considering the flowing blood to be a martyr's blood, spilled as it was 
for the honour and salvation of the faithful'??! The ‘crusading’ 
ideology of the war against the Turks thus becomes a degree more 
explicit in the publicity of the new emperor, and 'Manganeios' does 
not fail to exploit the standard play on the emperor's name. Manuel is 
truly Emmanuel (7 'God with us') among the faithful, 'for as God you 
have mingled with them in war, sharing command (ovotoatnyóv), 
sharing the fight and annihilating the Persians'. Unlike the sultan, he 
does not put his faith in great forces, 'but partaking of the revered 
and holy mysteries, you trust in these and overcome and put your 
enemy to flight'.'?? Once again, a motif specific to Manuel has been 
extended from his assumption of power to his exercise of power in a 
way that enhances both the motif itself and the general topos of 
imperial ideology with which it is associated — in this case the idea 
that the emperor wins battles not by his big battalions but by his faith. 
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In general, the "Manganeios' poems of 1146-7 mirror the image of 
an emperor still anxious to prove himself worthy of his controversial 
elevation to the throne, and to substantiate the propaganda with 
which this had been accompanied. That Manuel and his subjects saw 
the events of these years as a test of his fitness to rule is suggested 
above all in a passage where 'Manganeios' praises him for not losing 
his cool in the face of the dangers and provocations presented by the 
crusade. The storms of the ‘Celtic’ sea and the currents of the river 
Rhine could not shake his nerve: ’so rightfully, O emperor, do you 
have the empire, and worthily have you been entrusted with the 
reins of rule'.!? It is useful to note, in this context, that Manuel's elder 
brother, Isaac, had a reputation for being quick-tempered, and, in 
1145, had to be restrained from killing his cousin in a family argument 
about the relative merits of John and Manuel. The encomiastic 
insistence on Manuel's ‘long temper’ (uaxgo8vpia) was thus a further 
proclamation of his legitimacy." 

By 1149 the celebration of the emperor's deeds begins to gain a 
momentum of its own and is less obviously impelled by his inaugural 
propaganda. The themes which had been specially adapted in order 
to prove Manuel's imperial identity rejoin the mainstream of imperial 
panegyric and result in a general amplification of the Comnenian 
imperial image. Thus the theme of Manuel as a 'renovator' persists, 
intensifies and diversifies throughout the works of 'Manganeios', but 
the idea of renovation as a special function of the emperor's youth is 
lost to view. The comparison with David recurs with only occasional 
reference to the sons of Jesse. The continuing, and intensifying, 
identification of the emperor with Christ ceases to make explicit play 
on the emperor's name: 'Manganeios' simply likens Manuel to God 
without further explanation. Similarly, he repeatedly refers to 
Manuel as the ‘lion’s cub’ without discussing the relative merits of 
father and son. At the same time, the list of the emperor's special 
attributes is extended in accordance with the developing pattern of 
his achievements. He piles victory on victory; he is victorious in three 
theatres - the mainland, the islands, and the sea; even more 
remarkable than his victorious wars are his bloodless victories." His 
physical nature is a source of wonder, both for its beauty and for its 
almost superhuman strength. 

The continuity of theme is nevertheless impressive, and the vol- 
uminous encomiastic oeuvre of 'Manganeios Prodromos' is valuable 
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precisely because it shows the steady elaboration of an icon in which 
the changing face of imperial power was constantly made recognis- 
able in terms of the ideal features that were known to constitute the 
emperor's special identity, linking him to the tradition of his father 
and grandfather while also defining his own singularity. That the 
encomiasts were working from a prescribed identikit model is clear 
from Michael the Rhetor's two orations of 1153. As one who had not, 
apparently, sung the emperor's praises before, Michael was careful 
not only to recapitulate the emperor's achievements in the ten years 
since his accession, but also to allude to all the qualities which 
previous encomiasts had celebrated. The first text includes a long 
section where, in a display of extravagant imagery, the author prod- 
uces a virtual check-list of required allusions: paternal inheritance, 
sweat, purple birth, youthful vigour mixed with reason, affinity to 
the sun and Christ, David, shedding of barbarian blood. The list is 
completed in the Epiphany oration of a few days later, where the 
renewal of nature in Manuel’s person, his superiority to his 
ancestors, and his early exploits which earned him the succession in 
place of his elder brother, are all duly enumerated. 

The normative individuality of Manuel's literary image in the 1140s 
and 1150s is emphasised as much by omission as by inclusion. 
Although passing and perfunctory reference is made to the four car- 
dinal virtues, hardly anything is made of Justice and Temperance. Of 
the intellectual interests and abilities for which Manuel would later be 
famous, his speech-making is the only one to receive attention in the 
encomia of this period, although 'Manganeios' does make veiled allu- 
sion to his pursuit of medicine and astrology.'" Most interestingly 
and surprisingly, the ideology of empire — as distinct from the the 
idealisation of the emperor — seems considerably less developed in 
'Manganeios' than it had been in Prodromos' encomia for John II. 
Like Prodromos, 'Manganeios' has a strong sense of the importance 
of the imperial family, and is quite illuminating on the emperor's 
marriage policy.' He also has a healthy and conventional contempt 
for the empire's enemies, whom he compares to dragons and other 
predatory beasts, and he lays great emphasis on Constantinople and 
the Virgin.’ On the other hand, the idea of world domination is 
distinctly underplayed. In 1147, he praises Manuel for having got as 
far as Ikonion, where no-one had ventured since ancient times!” It is 
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not until 1155 that he balances this myopic view by expressing the 
hope, which had been a cliché in Prodromos, that Manuel will go on 
to extend his empire as far as the ocean.?! Otherwise, ‘Manganeios’ 
and Michael the Rhetor venture to predict only that the emperor will 
carry the war against Sicily to the enemy's own land.” Does this 
indicate that the shock of the Second Crusade and the Sicilian inva- 
sion were causing the ideology of imperial revival to set itself more 
limited, specific goals? Or was the idealisation of the emperor tending 
to overshadow the ideology of empire? At any rate, it is important to 
note the convergence of verse and prose panegyric on this, as indeed 
on other points — a convergence which further reflects the emergence 
of a standard literary portrait type. Solar imagery is as central to the 
lofty ecclesiastical prose of Michael Italikos and Michael the Rhetor as 
it is to the secular political verse of 'Manganeios Prodromos'. Con- 
versely, synkrisis with Alexander the Great and other ancient wor- 
thies, which had been much more prominent in the prose encomia for 
John II than in the contemporary verses of Prodromos, recurs 
throughout the works of 'Manganeios'. So too does the celebration of 
Manuel as ‘innovator’ (xatvoveydc), which in the surviving literature 
of the previous reign is unique to the oration by Nikephoros 
Basilakes. 

As always, however, we must not overemphasise the official 
character of Manuel's literary image, or underestimate the part 
played by literary egoism. We cannot be sure to what extent the 
cultivation of an approved imperial identity was imposed on authors 
as a matter of political conformity, or to what extent they imposed it 
on themselves as a test of their rhetorical skill. Michael the Rhetor 
certainly gives the impression of going through the ‘check-list’ of 
Manuel's imperial attributes not just in order to recite a political 
catechism, but also in order to show off his artistry in weaving the 
strands together in unexpected patterns, and with unexpected twists. 
Thus the biblical figure whom he quotes as the prototype for the 
preference of the younger son is not David but Judah: ‘Just as it was 
with the fourth of the sons of Jacob in order of birth, after whom the 
race of the Jews was named, so it was with you, O emperor, among 
your purple-flowering brothers.’ The variation here is at least as 
significant as the theme which it reiterates, and warns us against 
taking ideological statements too literally or too seriously. The 
dangers of being narrowly literal are well illustrated by a considera- 
tion of the principles for the sake of which Manuel is said to work. In 
one poem by 'Manganeios' he does so ‘on behalf of Orthodoxy',* 
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while in another, he expends treasure 'for the honour of the Romans', 
labours 'for the sake of your reputation', takes care 'on behalf of us 
slaves', suffers wounds 'for the sake of your flock', elects to die for his 
subjects’ sake, sheds blood for the sake of the Ausonians.'® 
Elsewhere he fights for their freedom, exerts himself ‘on behalf of the 
community’, but also ‘on behalf of the empire and the fame and 
honour of your crown’. It is impossible to say which of these state- 
ments comes closest to 'official government pronouncements, let 
alone to the emperor's own thinking. It is equally impossible, and 
pointless, to read precise ideological significance into the bewildering 
variety of obsolete ethnic names used of foreign peoples: what but the 
pressure for literary variation can explain why Michael the Rhetor 
calls the Serbs and Hungarians Sthlavinoi and Pannonians in one 
oration, and Dacians and Gepids in his oration of a few days later? 
The idea of a carefully formulated and solemnly disseminated 
‘party line’ loses further credibility when it is considered in the con- 
text of those passages where 'Manganeios' is clearly being light- 
hearted, personal and even risqué. Celebrating the emperor's Serbian 
campaign of 1149, he depicts the Serbian leader, Uroš, urinating out 
of fright." Elsewhere he imagines the consternation of Hades on 
seeing the burned, drowned and hacked corpses of Sicilian sailors 
arrive in his underworld realm. What kind of warfare is it, he asks, 
that incinerates its adversaries? Charon tells Hades to enjoy his meal, 
and that Manuel, the mighty lion of the Porphyra, will presently send 
a rich variety of new corpses to stuff Hades’ belly.'* In the context of 
celebrating the same naval victory, the author hails Manuel as a sea- 
fighting merchant, who has bought a highly profitable cargo with the 
money he has spent.’ In terms of traditional imperial ideology, 
which looked down on seafaring and trade, the image was hardly 
complimentary, but 'Manganeios' evidently knew what he was 
doing. In another poem, complaining that he has received his living 
at the Mangana in word but not in deed, he cites an apocryphal 
judgement of Solomon in the case of a man who promised a woman a 
fortune to sleep with him but called off the deal when she failed to 
deliver and he received satisfaction in a ‘wet dream’. ‘Manganeios’ 
compounds the boldness of this ‘erotic example’ not only by referring 
to his own experience in wasting his own fortune in pursuit of sexual 
intercourse, but also by linking Manuel, ‘king of the Erotes’, with 
Solomon, ‘the most erotic of the kings of old’. There can be little 
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doubt that this is an allusion, and an appeal, to the sexuality for 
which Manuel was notorious - and about which we know only from 
the ‘gossip’ of Choniates. Manuel's other dubious passion, about 
which Choniates is equally eloquent and Kinnamos equally silent, 
was for astrology, and here again 'Manganeios' makes an unmistak- 
able allusion when he refers to Manuel as 'productive of results' 
(dxoveAeonavuxóc).! Of course, it was all very well for 'Man- 
ganeios', in his private, secular capacity, to indulge aspects of the 
emperor's personality which Michael the Rhetor, the Church's 
spokesman, could in no way condone. But this only goes to show that 
it was not the emperor who censored his literary image. And even in 
the censored oratory of solemn ceremonial occasions, personal inter- 
change between writer and ruler had its place. In his pre-Epiphany 
oration of 1152-3, Michael the Rhetor recalled how he had once 
opened the door of Hagia Sophia for the emperor. In his Epiphany 
oration of a few days later, he noted that although the solemnity of 
the occasion and the imposing presence of the court filled him with 
dread, the sight of the emperor smiling encouragement gave him the 
confidence to continue. At the centre of the increasingly larger than 
life image was a very human face.” 


MANUEL: LATER YEARS (1160-1180) 


The period covered by the poems of 'Manganeios Prodromos' in the 
Marciana codex ends, appropriately, with Manuel's triumphal return 
from the east in 1159. For the remaining twenty years of the reign, 
there is no comparable body of material. The verse encomia 
preserved in another Greek manuscript in Venice, no. 524, are short, 
lacking in autobiographical information, difficult to date, and inter- 
esting mainly in connection with the emperor's visual image, which 
we must reserve for separate consideration. The surviving panegyri- 
cal coverage of Manuel's later years is provided principally in a series 
of prose orations written mostly by eminent churchmen. From 1160 
we have an encomium by Nicholas of Methone for an unspecified 
occasion,!? and a lament by Basil Achridenos, Metropolitan of Thes- 
salonica, on the death of the Empress Eirene. The visit of the Sultan 
of Konya, Kılıç Arslan II, to Constantinople in 1161 provided the 
occasion for an oration by Euthymios Malakes, future Metropolitan of 
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Neopatras; a reference to the ‘recent’ visit of the Magi suggests that 
the occasion was soon after Christmas.!? There are two Epiphany 
orations from 1164 and 1166, the first by an otherwise unknown 
writer, John Diogenes, 6 and the second by the later Patriarch 
Michael III 6 tod ’Ayytadov.”” The following years are represented 
by a series of indirect or partial encomia in texts concerned with 
special events: the synodal Ekthesis and another synodal act of 1166;!** 
Michael Hagiotheodorites' ekphrasis of a chariot race held on 1 Febru- 
ary 1168;!? the office composed by George Skylitzes for the transla- 
tion of Christ's burial slab from Ephesos to Constantinople (1169);! a 
didaskalia by the otherwise unknown oikoumenikos didaskalos Schizenos 
celebrating the birth of Alexios II in September 1169; ?' a homily - 
celebrating the same event written by the chartophlylax Samuel 
Mavropous and delivered in Lent 1170.!? The petition by Eustathios 
on behalf of the city of Constantinople when it was suffering from 
drought probably dates from these years.!? In the same context of 
indirect encomia, we may mention the panegyrical prefaces to the 
Sacred Arsenal of Andronikos Kamateros, a compilation of the early 
1170s,'** and Constantine Manasses’ undatable ekphrasis of a crane 
hunt in which the emperor took part, along with his prize Georgian 
falcon which he had trained.’ The series of major orations begins 
again in 1173 with pieces by Manasses" and an unknown author,'*? 
as well as a patriarchal encomium by Eustathios, delivered on the 
Saturday of Lazaros (Palm Sunday eve) 1175, much of which is 
devoted to the emperor.’ Eustathios subsequently produced four 
major imperial orations for Manuel, two for the Epiphany celebra- 
tions of 1174 and 1176,'? and two which postdated his elevation to 
the see of Thessalonica and were probably associated with his long 
return visit to the capital in 1179-80.'9 At Epiphany 1176, another 
speaker was Euthymios Malakes, who delivered one oration celebrat- 
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ing the rebuilding of Dorylaion and Soublaion, and another praising a 
speech which the emperor had made.!*! The rebuilding of Dorylaion 
was also celebrated in an anonymous piece of heroic verse which 
seems to have been inscribed on the walls.!? 1176 has been suggested 
as the most likely year for an oration which Gregory Antiochos 
delivered shortly after St George's day (23 April).'® Eustathios 
celebrated Manuel in five other works of these years: a Lenten homily 
delivered in 1176; another Lenten homily and a lecture to a stylite, 
both delivered in Thessalonica in February-March 1179;!€ an address 
to the megas hetaireiarches John Doukas (Thessalonica, 1178-9); a 
welcoming speech for the arrival of Agnes of France in Constan- 
tinople (mid-to-late 1179); and a celebration of the public banquets 
to which Manuel treated the populace after his daughter's wedding 
and his son's betrothal (February-March 1180).1 

What is immediately striking about this material is the strength of 
its religious dimension. Not only was most of it produced by promi- 
nent churchmen, who stress their professional role, but it fuses the 
literary traditions of Church and State to what seems like an unpre- 
cedented degree. Five orations pointedly declare their connection 
with the feast of Christ's baptism in the Jordan. Eustathios' oration of 
1173 greatly expands the practice, previously followed by Michael 
Italikos and Theodore Prodromos, of praising the emperor in the 
context of an encomium for the patriarch. At the same time, 
Eustathios balances the equation by eulogising the patriarch in his 
Epiphany orations of 1174 and 1176, which does not appear to have 
been done in recent years: for anything like a precedent, we have to 
look back to the sixth century and Paul the Silentiary's Ekphrasis of 
Hagia Sophia.’ The celebration of Justinian’s building of Hagia 
Sophia also provides the only clear precedent for eulogising the 
emperor in the office of a religious feast, and here George Skylitzes is 
much more explicit than either Romanos the Melodist or the 
anonymous hymnographer of 562-3.' The Sacred Arsenal of 
Kamateros did have a recent precedent in the Dogmatic Panoply of 
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Zigabenos, but it goes further in placing the emperor centre-stage. 
The synodal acts of 1166 are considerably more fulsome than the tome 
of 1156-7. Most remarkable is the evidence for the preaching of 
imperial encomia in church. As we have seen, the pulpit had tradi- 
tionally been used to broadcast imperial news bulletins from the 
front. But the use of imperial eulogy as subject matter for religious 
homilies seems to be something wholly new to the later years of 
Manuel's reign. 

In addition to recapitulating earlier triumphs, the encomia of the 
period 1160-80 allude in greater or lesser detail to most of the main 
events of these years recorded by the narrative historians. On the 
whole, the pattern of emphasis is not surprising, given that 
encomiasts tended to highlight the latest news: if certain events, such 
as the defence of Ancona (1173) and the rebuilding of Dorylaion 
(1175) are extensively covered, while others, equally spectacular, 
such as Manuel's second marriage (1161) and the great victory over 
Hungary in 1167, are hardly mentioned, this surely has less to do 
with the publicity they received than with the fact that, while major 
orations survive from 1174 and 1176, they do not survive from 1162 
and 1168. Even the failed expeditions against Egypt (1169) and Konya 
(1176) are put in a positive light rather than passed over entirely. As 
before 1160, foreign affairs predominate, but more space is now 
devoted to internal matters. In part this is attributable to the pro- 
fessional bias of ecclesiastical authors with a vested interest in 
celebrating the emperor's tax exemptions for the clergy and his settle- 
ment of doctrinal controversies. It was in connection with the contro- 
versy over 'The Father is greater than I’ that Manuel appointed 
Michael 'Anchialos' to the long vacant post of 'consul of the philo- 
sophers', and it is therefore not surprising that Michael, in his oration 
of 1166, makes much of the emperor's patronage of learning. But he 
also praises the emperor's building and legislative activity, which 
Kinnamos, it may be noted, describes in the context of the late 1160s. 
This reflects the undoubted fact that Manuel did spend more time in 
Constantinople after 1160, making it more appropriate to celebrate his 
peace-time achievements. 

In the main, there is no serious divergence between Kinnamos and 
the encomiasts of Manuel's later years, and Choniates only diverges 
from them in those passages where he is critical of Manuel's conduct. 
Indeed, his reporting of the eastern campaigns of 1175 and 1179 
shows close dependence on the encomiastic tradition. Like 
Euthymios Malakes, he records the episode in 1175 when Manuel, 
hearing of a Turkish attack on the foragers from the imperial army, 
threw away the peach that he was eating, put on his armour, and 
rode out to the aid of his men. Like Eustathios, Choniates chronicles 
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the hardships which Manuel endured to ride to the relief of Klaudio- 
polis in 1179. Here Choniates clearly was reproducing official infor- 
mation, although the route by which it reached him is less clear, 
given that he connects the incident of the peach with the rebuilding of 
Dorylaion, whereas Malakes connects it with the rebuilding of 
Soublaion."! 

Even in reporting the battle of Myriokephalon — before which, 
unfortunately, Kinnamos breaks off ~ Choniates may have relied 
more heavily on the official media than his generally frank account of 
the disaster might seem to suggest. At first sight, this account, in 
which Choniates accuses Manuel of foolhardiness before the battle 
and loss of nerve during it, could hardly be more different from the 
encomium of 1179-80 in which Eustathios exalts the emperor's super- 
human heroism and all but claims that the result was an imperial 
victory.” The impression that this was the ‘official’ line seems con- 
firmed by the two other contemporary Byzantine accounts of the 
battle: Manuel's letter to Henry II of England, '? and a passage of a 
homily by Neophytos the Recluse, which very probably derived from 
an imperial newsletter sent to the Bishop of Paphos."* Yet closer 
analysis reveals, as always, that the relationship between history, 
encomium and first-hand reporting was a complex one. On the one 
hand, parts of Choniates' account clearly follow the line taken by the 
other sources: he agrees with the letter to Henry II that Manuel 
fought his way through to the front of the army single-handed; like 
Neophytos, he comments that Manuel was preserved by the hand of 
God; and he echoes Eustathios’ assertion that ‘every arrow was aimed 
at you .. . you were the enemy's one aim, since they made the whole 
outcome of the battle depend on you'. On the other hand, the letter 
and Neophytos both admit to the heavy casualties among the nobility 
and the common soldiers; Neophytos says that Manuel was initially 
‘at a great loss’ (év åunyavig hv Sti x0oAAfj) and Eustathios, in 
another oration, admits that the battle was a setback.'” Choniates for 
his part shows that he was aware of the emperor's version of events, 
for he mentions the letters which Manuel sent to Constantinople, at 
one moment comparing himself to Romanos Diogenes, at another 
exalting the terms of the treaty which had been signed under the 
imperial banner." And yet the letter to Henry II, written about a 
month later, includes the detail of the imperial banner, but not the 
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comparison with Romanos. It seems that even Manuel himself did 
not produce a single, consistent account of what happened. 

As before 1160, the later encomia are valuable supplements to the 
narrative sources not only as quarries of 'facts', but also as mirrors of 
policies and situations in the making. Of course, the texts of this 
period exercise their own hindsight with regard to the events of the 
1140s and 1150s, but this in itself is an important aspect of their 
perspective on their own times. In particular, the passage of the 
Second Crusade is a constant point of reference for explaining the 
emperor's present achievements. Thus Euthymios Malakes uses the 
arrival of the crusader kings to demonstrate that the sultan's visit fell 
into a pattern of foreign potentates coming to pay their respects to 
Manuel and to enjoy the privilege of sitting beside him on lowly 
thrones.'” Eustathios would use the same idea fourteen years later, 
when the list of visiting potentates had been swelled by King Amalric 
and Duke Henry the Lion.'” But Eustathios also recalled, in an earlier 
oration, the shock which the crusaders had caused by their vast 
numbers and threatening behaviour, and he recalled it not just to 
praise Manuel's achievement at that time, but also to praise his 
wisdom in preventing a repetition of the event. 'Now you are not 
defending us from their advances, O emperor, but you are confining 
them at home, boxing them in, and you do not allow them to tread 
our land. You do not let them advance on what is ours, but you 
compel them to fear for their own.' Since the text goes on to celebrate 
the loyalty of the citizens of Ancona to Manuel's cause, and their 
successful resistance to the forces of Frederick Barbarossa (1173), 
there can be no doubt that Eustathios is referring to Manuel's policy 
of interference in Italian politics. His perception of this interference 
thus corresponds very closely to the explanation of Manuel's western 
policy given by Choniates, again with special reference to Ancona, in 
answer to the ridicule which Manuel had incurred through his sup- 
posedly overweening ambition. Eustathios’ text, written in 1174, 
shows that Choniates' view was by no means an individual one or 
formulated with hindsight, but was very much in line with official 
publicity at the time the policy was being made.'? 

Was Eustathios perhaps anticipating, or reacting to, criticism of 
imperial policy, or was he echoing the emperor's own explanation of 
his involvement in Italy? Either way, it is remarkable that this 
involvement was being advertised in terms of preventing a repetition 
of the Second Crusade, and not in terms of imperial restoration and 
reconquest. 
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The ideal of imperial restoration and world domination is not 
entirely absent from the encomia of Manuel's last twenty years. 
Indeed, the earliest in the series, that by Nicholas of Methone, con- 
tains a ‘prophecy’ to the effect that Manuel would call an ecumenical 
council which would assure him the government of the oikoumene: 
just as his concern to root out the heresy of Soterichos Panteugenos 
had earned him his recent triumphs in Cilicia and Syria, so his efforts 
to heal the schism in the universal Church would bring the whole 
world under his sway.’® This looks remarkably like an announce- 
ment of the policy, which Manuel did indeed conduct throughout the 
1160s and 1170s, of negotiating with the Papacy with a view to ending 
the schism and securing his own recognition as Roman emperor in 
the West. Yet the theme stated by Nicholas of Methone is not 
seriously developed by later encomiasts. Michael 'Anchialos' in 1166 
expressed the hope that God would grant the whole earth to the 
emperor, 'for thus may weapons become redundant for the Romans, 
and their spears be turned into scythes'. But then the tense changes 
to the present indicative. "You initiate peace ... You put an end to 
wars.' This is in keeping with a passage earlier in the oration, where 
Michael declares, with particular reference to the Turks, that, 'all the 
kingdoms of the earth have worshipped you ... The Roman state 
flourishes in a way that it has not been able to boast of for many 
years.’!*! Constantine Manasses wrote in 1173 that ‘the Roman state 
truly returns to the Golden Age, now that the Pannonian land [Hung- 
ary] serves us and produces gold.” Eustathios, writing in 1174, 
evoked the crowd of foreign ambassadors who came from every 
nation to Manuel's court, many of them to seek his help. He drew the 
conclusion that: 


Roman power can be seen returning to its former dignity, so that it is not only 
sufficient for itself, but also able to help supplicants from all quarters. Now 
we are truly self-sufficient, and have returned to fulness, and have become 
more dignified, as in the beginning, when all was subject to Roman power 
and this was putting an end to wars as far as the ends of the earth.’ 


All these remarks are notable for their optimism, but they hardly 
express a coherent claim to dominate, either now or in the future, all 
the peoples of the earth, or all the territories once ruled by Rome. 
Manasses is the only encomiast of this period to express the hope, 
which we encountered so frequently in the Prodromic encomia for 
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As for the other matter raised by Nicholas of Methone, the healing 
of the schism between the Eastern and Western Churches, the 
encomia of the 1160s and 1170s are, with only one exception, com- 
pletely silent on the matter of the embassies which Manuel 
exchanged with Pope Alexander III during these years. The exception 
is the Sacred Arsenal of Andronikos Kamateros, and this records 
Manuel’s dialogues with the Roman envoys, not in order to extol the 
emperor's ecumenism, but in order to show his skill in refuting Latin 
errors. 

Why do the encomia thus apparently fail to reflect the full scale and 
scope of Manuel's dealings with the West? Is it because those deal- 
ings were not well publicised or known? Or did the encomiasts 
choose not to celebrate those aspects of Manuel's western policy 
which public opinion regarded as excessive or unorthodox? To put it 
another way, were they reflecting government publicity, or censoring 
it in deference to the ridicule, or worse, which it provoked?! The 
question is vital, but impossible to answer with any certainty, since 
the indications point both ways. The clearest indication that Manuel 
chose to project a higher imperial profile than his encomiasts were 
prepared to reflect lies in the extraordinary intitulatio of the famous 
conciliar Edict of 1166.56 This document was not only sent to every 
ecclesiastical province of the Byzantine Church, but also carved in 
stone in Hagia Sophia for every literate worshipper to read. Yet its 
Justinianic style and its outspoken claim to the entire empire of Con- 
stantine the Great find no direct echo in the surviving encomia. Here 
we would seem to see a real gap between the emperor's own self- 
image and the ideology of his image makers. 

A comparable gap might also be perceived between Manuel's well- 
known predilection for the Latins and the way the encomia tend, in 
general, to present westerners as just one among many groups of 
foreign enemies. It is characteristic that, in celebrating the emperor's 
great anti-Islamic offensives of 1169 and 1175-6, the encomia give no 
hint that these were joint ventures with Latin Christendom. 

However, as we remarked in connection with the Muses of Alexios 
I, traditional modes of literary representation did not necessarily keep 
pace with actual modes of perception. Encomiasts might have been 
able to share the emperor's view of the world without being able to 
render it in terms of a rhetorical tradition which used foreigners as 
foils for native imperial virtue. In this, the prevailing, conventional 
characterisation of the Latins may be less significant than the occa- 
sional nuance of differentiation which is to be found, especially in the 
orations of Eustathios. The only westerners whom he unreservedly 
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vilifies are the Venetians. Unlike Manasses and the anonymous 
encomiast of 1173-4, Eustathios does not brand the German emperor 
as an enemy - a silence consistent with Manuel’s continuing hopes of 
reconciliation with Frederick Barbarossa. He is positively complimen- 
tary to those westerners who were allied to Manuel - Amalric of 
Jerusalem, the people of Ancona, the Genoese, and Louis VII of 
France. In his speech of welcome for Louis' daughter Agnes, he says 
that western immigrants are preferable to those from the east because 
they are already Christian, and do not need the water of baptism in 
order to be transplanted to the imperial garden of delights. There are 
even instances where John Diogenes and Euthymios Malakes, as well 
as Eustathios, refer to crusaders as fellow Christians without further 
qualification.'®’ In all, then, the portrayal of the Latins in the encomia 
is not totally at odds with Manuel's policy of rapprochement. 

In any case, it is by no means certain that Manuel officially publi- 
cised the more controversial tendencies of this policy, especially 
when their outcome was unclear. The 1166 intitulatio is unique, and 
cannot be regarded as representative of all Manuel's pronounce- 
ments. The negotiations for Church union never progressed beyond 
the level of diplomatic exchanges, and were thus, as far as most 
Byzantines were concerned, part of the busy coming and going of 
ambassadors at court. The union issue was never allowed to become 
as controversial as ‘The Father is greater than I’, and it is surely 
revealing that Kinnamos and Choniates do not refer to it at all. 

Whatever their reasons for failing to endorse the full imperial pro- 
gramme announced by Nicholas of Methone and the Edict of 1166, 
Manuel’s later encomiasts clearly did not intend to give offence. Nor, 
to judge from the successful ecclesiastical careers of Michael 
'Anchialos' and Eustathios, was any offence taken. If they delib- 
erately understated the emperor's universalist and ecumenical aims, 
they did so with his approval. Perhaps he accepted that those aims 
were too controversial to be advertised; perhaps he himself did not 
take them that seriously; perhaps, ultimately, he was content to 
believe, or at least to have his subjects believe, the message which, as 
we have seen, Michael and Eustathios conveyed in their respective 
orations of 1166 and 1174: that the restoration of the empire to its 
former greatness was now a reality. This message deserves to be 
regarded as more than an inflated rhetorical compliment. The years 
1160-80 marked the high point not only of Manuel's reign but also of 
the whole Comnenian period. Measured in purely territorial terms, 
the empire was still only a shadow of what it had been under Basil II, 
let alone Constantine and Justinian, but measured in terms of its 
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capacity to maintain stable frontiers and a stable currency, to impose 
advantageous peace treaties on its neighbours, and to exploit other 
people’s conflicts, it could indeed be considered to have recovered 
any status it had lost. From the metropolitan viewpoint of men like 
Eustathios, the palpable indicator of the empire’s international stand- 
ing was not the line of its frontiers, but the population and wealth of 
its ‘Queen City’ and the cosmopolitan brilliance of the imperial court. 
Constantinopolitans would have been particularly aware of the court 
after 1160, when, as we have seen, Manuel began to spend more time 
in the capital. The difference this made is nicely summed up by 
Euthymios Malakes in 1161: "You have exchanged for your little tent 
the great majesty of power ... and your might is made known not 
only by your shoe, but by the throne and the tiara and the pearl- 
studded robe and this imposing entourage and the whole of this, 
your City, which rejoices around you." In Manuel's later years, the 
capital saw more of its emperor than anyone could remember. This in 
itself would have added to the conviction that the objectives of Com- 
nenian foreign policy had now been achieved, and that no further 
campaigns of reconquest were needed. 

The mood changed dramatically, but temporarily, in 1175-6, when 
Manuel returned to the offensive against the Sultan of Konya. The 
encomia of the months following the rebuilding of Dorylaion surpass 
those of the 1130s in their ‘crusading’ ideology of a holy war to 
avenge the wrongs done to Christians and to drive back the infidel 
from Christian territory. Euthymios Malakes and Eustathios both 
represent Manuel as carrying on the good work of his father. 
However, they ignore the international dimension of Manuel's 
crusade. After Myriokephalon, moreover, there is no more talk of 
reconquest, and Eustathios returns to celebrating the emperor's 
achievement in stemming the Turkish advance and forcing the sultan 
to make peace. 

Given the nature of the genre, the encomia of Manuel's later years 
are remarkably restrained in their optimism. They suggest that, 
whatever the emperor's hidden agenda, neither he nor his subjects 
publicly entertained grand illusions about their empire's place in the 
world. If anything, they indicate that Comnenian imperialism had 
managed to resolve its split focus by regarding international recog- 
nition, rather than territorial recuperation, as the measure of its suc- 
cess in restoring the 'Roman' empire of the past. The accent was not 
on continued expansion, except at occasional moments of 'crusading' 
activity, but on consolidation of the status quo. Moreover, although 
the encomiastic picture is one-sided, and lacks the wisdom of hind- 
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sight, it does not ignore the limitations and the fragility of the 
imperial achievement. Eustathios did not hide the fact that Myrio- 
kephalon had been a sobering experience. While he did his best to 
minimise the emperor's responsibility for, and the long-term conse- 
quences of, the defeat, this clearly led him to reassess the history of 
the Byzantine-Turkish struggle in Asia Minor. At Epiphany 1176, he 
described this in terms of a steady process of Byzantine reconquest in 
which Alexios, John and Manuel had progressively swept the Turkish 
flood back from the coast and confined it to the interior, where 
Manuel was now trying to stop the flow at source.!? But in an oration 
of 1179-80, he described the Turks as an enemy who had grown 
stronger and more resourceful with each generation, so that in order 
to contain them Manuel had to be correspondingly better than his 
predecessors.!?? The empire's progressive recovery is now seen as a 
relative rather than an absolute achievement, and one which depends 
entirely on the emperor. 

The theme of total dependence on Manuel is taken up in the other 
oration which Eustathios delivered about this time. Eustathios 
begins by recalling the recent battle - Myriokephalon - when 'every 
arrow was flying at you, every sword was pointed at you ... You 
were the sole target of the enemy, who saw in you the whole outcome 
of the battle . . . They wanted to achieve some feat of bravery against 
you alone, for thus would the whole combination fall apart, the 
whole ensemble be thrown into confusion and end in complete dis- 
solution.’ Manuel, of course, had heroically fought them off. But he 
should heed the warning. Even the sphere of heaven that was in 
perpetual motion (åetxivntov) ran into obstacles, and a man made of 
flesh and blood had his limits. How could Manuel keep on punishing 
himself by ceaseless campaigning in all weather, not to mention the 
normal, gruelling routine of government. Even if he could take the 
pace, his young son could not. Their recent illnesses had thrown their 
clergy and people into great panic. The whole tone of this text is one 
of anxiety at the fact that the empire was held together by one man 
and its future rested on the survival of one tender lad. The ‘near miss’ 
of Myriokephalon seems to have brought home the realisation with 
particular force. But the question of the succession to Manuel had 
long been a worry. This is clear from Samuel Mavropous' Lenten 
homily of 1169 celebrating the birth of Alexios II. The author writes 
that before the young prince was born the people had agonised, 
while 'certain arrogant and rebel slaves had tried to assume the 
empire . . . fantasising absurdly that they could become heirs to the 
Ausonian sceptre'; fortunately, they were found out and punished, 
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although in different ways.!?? The reference is clearly to the alleged 
plots of Alexios Axouch and Andronikos Komnenos in 1167. While it 
is not surprising that Mavropous gives the official line also given by 
Kinnamos, it is unusual to find the domestic problems of the Com- 
nenian family aired so openly, and imperial relatives so strongly 
condemned. The only comparable reference is that by Prodromos to 
Andronikos’ brother John.? The Comnenian system made imperial 
relatives almost as immune from criticism as the emperor himself. 
That Mavropous made such a striking exception is a measure not only 
of the public condemnation which the culprits must have received, 
but also of the public hopes and fears which had been generated by 
Manuel’s failure to produce an heir. 

Turning now to the actual portrayal of the emperor in these later 
orations, one notices that the imperial image has taken on a decidedly 
'peace-time' aspect. The emperor is now to be seen sitting in state, 
surrounded by supplicants and admirers. He wins wars by remote 
control, as well as in person. He now appears in the roles of lawgiver, 
builder, doctor, and, above all, theologian. Earlier orators had 
touched on his concern for the welfare of the Church, but it is only 
from 1160 that he acquires a reputation for doctrinal expertise. In the 
surviving literature, the transition occurs between Nicholas of 
Methone's oration of 1160 and that by Euthymios Malakes in the 
following year. Nicholas praises Manuel for having expedited the 
victory of Orthodoxy in the debates of 1156—7, but he says nothing 
about the emperor's own intellectual achievement. Euthymios, 
however, praises Manuel's intellect in the highest possible terms: 


You who belong to the emperor's circle and are treated to his delightful 
tongue know his wisdom — how in dialectic he surpasses Sextus and Pyrrhus 
of old, the men of the Peripatos and the Stoa, and how he makes the slightest 
thing a matter for philosophical discussion. If mention should be made con- 
cerning the soul, first he raises the theories of Phaedo and Kallias, and all that 
Socrates' circle discourse on the Soul and the Good. Then, coming to Moses, 
he introduces the doctrine of the divine breath. He ascends into heaven with 
the ancient philosophers, traversing its zones and contemplating its laws, but 
he also observes it with our own philosophers and considers it a work of God. 
Everything he does is full of the Divine Word and holy teachings - the 
judgement tribunal, his table, his bed, and every moment of his life. He 
enquires into the most secret and hidden matters of Gospel wisdom; the 
newer concepts of the divine Paul are on his tongue, and he manages to keep 
up with those whose whole life revolves around learning. He produces 
pertinent solutions to their problems, throws light on the wisdom which is 
hidden from them, and proves a benefactor to his subjects in this matter." 
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The emperor's reputation as an intellectual received a further boost 
from his leading role in ‘The Father is greater than I’ controversy. As 
we have seen, it was in this connection that he revived the chair of 
philosophy, and was praised accordingly for his love of learning by 
the grateful beneficiary. It was also with reference to the synodal 
decisions, and in particular the imperial Edict, of 1166, that 
Eustathios, ten years later, compared Manuel to a divine Ark, con- 
taining tablets - the emperor's mind - on which all human and divine 
wisdom was inscribed by God.'® In the same oration, Eustathios 
praised, at great length, a catechetical homily (silention) which the 
emperor had delivered, and Eustathios himself had already 
celebrated, some time previously: 


Just as the emperor rules over all speech, so this homily rules over all others 
of its genre. I contemplated it as the adornment of an imperial diadem, on 
which no price can be put. Words concerning the Trinity, the source of light, 
gleamed in it like dazzling pearls. The doctrine of the divine Incarnation of 
the Word shone in it like the fieriness of a carbuncle. The deep clarity of its 
concepts glowed like a ruby which counteracts the depths of night through 
the brightness of its rays. You humbled yourself, O sublime emperor, and 
thus reduced your eminence to the level of an ordinary person. This was 
gold, gleaming and beautifying the crown - for of all the precious metals, 
gold tends to sink downwards, and yet it shines with exceeding lustre. O 
sweetness of speech. O wealth of arguments. O depth of concepts unveiling 
the darkness through profundity of knowledge. O brilliant words illuminat- 
ing depth of thought with sunlight of expression. O fiery tongue ... 
variously divided, and adapted to souls of all kinds. Here was the real 
wonder of it, for that speech [Aóyoc] was not accessible only to men of 
learning [roig negi Aóyovc], excluding a more simple audience; nor on the 
other hand did it attract the ordinary man, while sending the man of learning 
away with nothing.’ 


On or close to the same occasion, Euthymios Malakes devoted a 
whole oration to another catechetical oration which Manuel had just 
delivered. For such eloquent wisdom, declared Euthymios, Manuel 
deserved to rank beside Solomon, and he certainly deserved the 
epithet Wise (cooóc) much more than the other emperor to whom it 
had been applied (Leo VI): 


I do not exactly know the nature of that man's wisdom, for I have not 
encountered any of 'the Wise one's' works, nor have I heard of any triumph 
that he performed. If he really was wise, this was surely from much study 
and long application; for they say that he spent more time swotting among 
schoolteachers than wearing his crown in the palace. My emperor, who never 
distanced himself from the palace, and never exchanged royal magificence 
and his native purple for schoolbooks, or his imperial father for some 
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wretched pedagogue smelling of candle grease, is still wiser than that man. 
For where is that man to be found addressing his subjects in such elegant, 
fine and delightful words, so noble and full and instructive of every virtue? 
And [Manuel] is not only wise, as that man was called, but he is also an 
energetic fighter, great in bravery, and most experienced in military com- 
mand . . . O what an emperor and teacher! O what a soldier and rhetor, such 
that it is a matter of debate which cuts more trenchantly - his sword or his 
tongue?!” 


Coming, later in the oration, to the content of Manuel's homily, 
Euthymios praises the way the emperor begins by humbling himself, 
and calling himself his subjects’ fellow slave. The homily contained 
something for everybody - catechisers and catechised, officials and 
people subject to authority, judges, monks, ordinary people and 
soldiers: 


If, too, rhetors were taught how the deliberative genre of rhetoric should be 
constructed and with what arguments, what techniques, what enthymemes 
and added enthymemes, and all the other things that rhetorical laws enumer- 
ate, this only the text which flowed from the emperor's mind will tell you. 
Most of all, he incited everyone to the struggle on behalf of righteousness. 
What did he not say, what did he not exhort, what did he not promise? 
Finally, he declared himself willing to die for the sake of the Christian people. 
Of all the exhortations in the catechism, O emperor, I cannot understand how 
and by what means this one will be possible. Rousing your soldiers to this 
great struggle, you pronounced that great saying, "Where I go, you can 
follow.’ But I cannot readily agree with this. For who can follow when 
alone you take on tens of thousands of barbarians, and, falling on whole 
clouds of Persians, dispel them with your rays of sunshine. And yet what is 
my objection against such persuasive force of words, against such great 
military science? You may well turn your soldiers into birds and persuade 
them to be airborne like the mythical Perseus.” 


Thus by 1176 Manuel's encomiasts were having to praise the 
emperor not only for what he achieved and what he represented, but 
also for the way he represented himself and his achievements. In 
other words, they had to celebrate his role in formulating his own 
ideology — in doing what they themselves, through their education 
and vocation, were supposed to do best. No earlier Comnenian 
emperor had put them in such a position, and it was not without 
reason, therefore, that Euthymios Malakes looked back to Leo VI for 
comparison. Alexios, of course, had been praised for putting his 
bishops to shame by his zeal for Orthodoxy, but this was not quite the 
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same thing as praising the emperor for teaching rhetors and philo- 
sophers how to do their business. 

It is difficult to get an idea of what Euthymios and Eustathios really 
thought about the emperor's intellectual interests and accomplish- 
ments. There is no reason to doubt that they admired his native wit, 
but it is not so certain that they invariably admired the use to which it 
was put, and reading between the lines of their compliments, one can 
perhaps discern a degree of strain. Euthymios' oration of 1161 does, 
on the face of it, suggest that Manuel was well acquainted with 
Platonic, Aristotelian, biblical and Patristic theories about the soul 
and the universe. However, reduced to its essentials, the author's 
point is that the emperor follows Christian as opposed to Neoplatonic 
teachings on these subjects. If it is a point in the emperor's favour, it 
is also a point scored against the enemies of Orthodoxy, particularly 
those who held erroneous views on the relationship between human 
souls and heavenly bodies. In effect, the emperor is being told that he 
has no time for one of his favourite interests, astrology, and the 
superlative praise of his philosophy thus becomes prescriptive rather 
than descriptive. In general, the ecclesiastical encomiasts are dis- 
tinctly reticent on the subject of Manuel's non-theological interests. 
They pointedly fail to endorse his belief in oracles, and in particular 
the AIMA prophecy which had led him to name his son Alexios. They 
do not mention his interest in alchemy, and surprisingly little is made 
of his medical expertise. 

In his 1176 oration, Euthymios Malakes makes a big compliment of 
the fact that Manuel lacked a formal education. But one wonders how 
he, a highly educated man, would have dealt with that same fact in a 
different rhetorical context. It is perhaps revealing that the oration 
was delivered after another one in which Euthymios had made only 
passing mention of the emperor's speech because, he explains, he 
had been too thunderstruck to react properly at the time. From his 
summary of the speech, it is clear to us, as it must have been clear to 
him, that most of this was fairly banal. His praise of the emperor's 
mastery of rhetorical technique is very vague and non-committal. As 
far as he is concerned, the really important feature of the speech, to 
which he alludes in his earlier oration, is the emperor's proclamation 
of a just and holy war in which he declares himself willing to fight to 
the death. This ideal of sacred self-sacrifice was not, of course, one 
which Manuel had just initiated, but something for which he, like his 
father before him, had been celebrated from the very beginning of his 
reign. In the final analysis, therefore, Euthymios' celebration of 
Manuel's intellectual performance boils down to a variation on the 
theme of ’blood and sweat’, which had always formed part of the 
emperor's image. 
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Beneath the new accretions to Manuel's literary image, there per- 
sists, in fact, a strong line of continuity from the early encomia. The 
texts continue to celebrate his extraordinary stamina, endurance and 
feats of heroism, and although these aspects are particularly 
emphasised from 1175, after the resumption of full-scale hostilities 
against the Turks, they also recur throughout the ‘peace propaganda’ 
of the preceding years. Thus Michael 'Anchialos', while primarily 
concerned to celebrate the imperial revival of philosophy, does not 
neglect the emperor’s military victories, and devotes a long 
paragraph to his fight to the death with a fearsome leopard that 
Digenes Akrites would have been proud to encounter.?? Manuel's 
achievement continues to be put in the context of dynastic suc- 
cession, and although, from 1169, the focus is primarily on the bud- 
ding replica of his own virtue that the emperor has produced in his 
son, his relationship to his own paternal and grandpaternal role 
models is not forgotten, particularly with regard to the war in Asia 
Minor. The list of ancient worthies with whom Manuel is compared 
grows longer and longer, but David and Alexander remain the 
favourites. While the emperor's divinity is now, more than ever, 
taken for granted, reference is still occasionally made to the origin of 
the motif in the name Manuel. The texts also allude, with greater or 
lesser frequency, to other themes of Manuel's inaugural propaganda: 
his birth in the purple, the portents of his rule, his position as the 
youngest son. Most remarkably, they continue, as late as 1175, to 
celebrate his youth, even though he turned fifty in 1168.7” 

The encomia of the period 1160-80 vary considerably in the self- 
projection of their authors. It is not just that three authors (John 
Diogenes, Constantine Manasses, and the Anonymous of 1173) are 
completely self-effacing, but that the two most important, Euthymios 
and Eustathios, project themselves in some orations and not in 
others. This makes it difficult to identify continuity or change from 
earlier trends. In general, there is an impression that encomiasts were 
now less confident in demanding a price for their praise. The only 
clear request for patronage comes from Nicholas of Methone, when 
he urges Manuel to carry the tax exemption of the clergy through to 
its logical conclusion. Euthymios Malakes (1161) and Gregory Anti- 
ochos both profess themselves fortunate to be admitted to the 
emperor's presence, as if this were remuneration enough. Perhaps 
Manuel was becoming a more remote figure, with too much time for 
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foreign ambassadors and too little for his own people. But in 1169, at 
least, he still had not lost his personal touch. Samuel Mavropous 
recalled how Manuel had put him at his ease when he had been 
serving wine at an imperial banquet for the higher clergy: 'the 
emperor, as if knowing my awkwardness in pouring wine, turned 
pleasantly towards me with a gentle look, and encouraged me with a 


smile at my lack of experience'.??? 


THE EMPEROR IN ART 


A sense of continuity over the reign is also to be gained from the 
anonymous verse encomia which have survived in Cod. Marc. gr. 
524. Although mostly dating from the 1160s and 1170s, some were 
clearly composed before then, and the collection as a whole thus 
helps to counterbalance the impression of two distinct phases which 
is created by the chronological pattern of the known authors' works. 
The poems fall into two distinct groups: (1) hymns in political verse, 
written to celebrate imperial triumphs of 1159 and 1165,” imperial 
family events," and the emperor's Easter procession of 1169; (2) 
epigrams in twelve-syllable iambics, written to be inscribed on works 
of art. Those of the first group are entirely in the tradition of the 
acclamations by Prodromos and 'Manganeios' Prodromos, both in 
emphasising the emperor's solar, Christlike divinity, and in claiming 
him and his victories for the city of Constantinople, the New Sion and 
the New Rome. The epigrams deserve fuller attention, because fifteen 
of them celebrate imperial portraits beside which they were 
inscribed.? This evidence for visual material is crucial to our discus- 
sion. The encomia in general make much of the notion of the imperial 
image as a work of art. The word portrait is likened to a physical 
portrait, the emperor is celebrated as a marvellous artefact of nature, 
and his deeds and virtues are characterised as a painting which he 
executes.?7 By such means, as we saw in the last chapter, authors 
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drew attention to their own professional artistry. Of course, they 
regarded painters as their social and cultural inferiors, and their 
reverence for the visual arts may have been more rhetorical than 
real. But it may also have concentrated their minds on techniques of 
physical description. Several encomia praise Manuels physical 
appearance. Constantine Manasses, who was particularly fond of 
ekphrasis, wrote a description of a crane-hunt in which the emperor 
took part, and Manuel is almost certainly the subject of an 
anonymous ekphrasis of an imperial joust which reads like a descrip- 
tion of a painting.” Besides, pictures of the emperor were prominent 
features of the physical environment in which imperial orations were 
delivered, for they adorned the residences of the Comnenian 
aristocracy as well as the new buildings of the imperial palace.” A 
look at the literary evidence for imperial portraiture will thus enhance 
our appreciation of all imperial encomia. It will also introduce us to 
those images of the emperor which were most effective as propa- 
ganda, in that they made the 'truth' about him known in a clear and 
permanent form that even the most uneducated observer could com- 
prehend, not least because of its affinity with the ultimate symbol of 
Christian Orthodoxy, the holy icon. 

The texts in question give a good idea of the variety of contexts and 
media in which the emperor was portrayed. He was, of course, 
portrayed in his own palaces, where, as we know from other sources, 
his new throne rooms at the Blachernae and the Great Palace were 
decorated with murals depicting his victories.?!? One poem refers to 
an apse mosaic in the Blachernae throne room, which seems to have 
showed the emperor's deceased parents, and possibly himself, in an 
act of deesis (supplication) to the Virgin.?!! Another epigram concerns 
a chamber, probably at the Blachernae, where Manuel was portrayed 
in the dome surrounded by the four cardinal virtues.?? Other poems 
confirm Kinnamos' statement that it was customary for magnates to 
portray the emperor in their homes: we learn that John Komnenos, 
protovestiarios and protosebastos, and Andronikos Kamateros, commis- 
sioned portraits of Manuel for the entrances to their oikoi.?? The 
former showed himself falling at the feet of Manuel, accompanied by 
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portraits of Alexios I and John II, while the latter showed Manuel 
crowned by the Virgin and accompanied by three other holy figures: 
an angel preceding him, St Theodore Tiro handing him a spear, and 
St Nicholas protecting his rear. The custom was not confined to the 
Comnenian aristocracy or to Constantinople: one Leo Sikountenos of 
Thessalonica adorned his newly built house with a cycle of murals 
depicting the Virtues, Moses, Joshua and Manuel, accompanied by 
either angels or military saints.?^ Nor were such commissions con- 
fined to secular buildings. George Palaiologos decorated the pronaos 
(narthex?) of his monastery of the Theotokos with portraits of the 
seven emperors who had been the pillars of his family: the Doukai 
Constantine X and Michael VII, Romanos IV Diogenes, Nikephoros 
III Botaneiates, Alexios I, John II and Manuel.” To show special 
honour and gratitude to Manuel, he depicted the emperor's victories 
against the Turks (1146), the Serbs and Hungarians (1149-51), 
together with his triumphal return to Constantinople. The text does 
not say that Manuel had conferred benefits on the monastery. But 
those monasteries which benefited from imperial munificence 
evidently did express their gratitude through art. An emperor, prob- 
ably Manuel, and his mystikos Nikephoros were depicted in a sub- 
urban monastery in grateful commemoration of donations and 
exemptions awarded.?'é When Manuel financed the restoration of the 
monastery of St Mokios, he was portrayed in the rebuilt refectory, 
along with Basil II (who had converted the church into a monastery), 
Alexios I (who had made it cenobitic), and John II (who had also been 
a benefactor).?7 

The widespread diffusion of imperial portraiture is further attested 
in a poem written to accompany a picture of Manuel and his second 
wife being blessed by Christ. The picture was commissioned, poss- 
ibly in honour of the imperial wedding, by an obscure priest, whom 
the text represents as doing in his humble way what the high and 
mighty are doing on a larger scale. "Those who are great in the world 
contribute greater expressions of their gratitude, portraying [the 
emperor] in various places, and advertising his power in words... 
John ... priest. . . Chrysophorites, though common and even lowly 
in his lot, shows the affection mixed with loyalty which he nurtures 
for the Emperor Manuel, and slavishly portrays him in colours, also 
portraying the Empress Maria.'?? The setting of the picture is not 
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specified. Similar uncertainty surrounds the pictures mentioned, this 
time without any indication of who commissioned them, in two other 
poems. One picture showed the emperor together with Christ speak- 
ing in his ear, the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove descending from 
heaven, the Apostles Peter and Paul, St John Chrysostom, St Gregory 
Nazianzen and other Fathers proffering tomes of quotations.?'? The 
other picture showed Manuel accompanied by his father John and his 
son Alexios.?? These pictures could have been murals, or they could 
have been in some smaller, portable medium. Imperial portraits 
survive in manuscripts, and we know that they were represented on 
banners and boards. Manuel's reign also continued or, more likely, 
revived the practice, attested in Late Antiquity, of representing the 
emperor's triumphs on vessels of beaten gold or silver.”! Four poems 
in the collection were written to be inscribed on gold plates depicting 
imperial triumphs. Two plates, presented to Manuel by Constantine 
Doukas Kalamanos, represented his Hungarian victories — whether 
those of the 1150s or the 1160s is not clear.” The other two, which 
have no dedication, represented his heroic exploits against the 
Turks.?? 

It would be idle to speculate about the style and the iconographical 
details of these lost works of art. But the general features of the 
compositions do offer scope for useful analysis in the context of the 
literary tradition, through which we now, perforce, have to perceive 
and interpret them. The first point to note about all the compositions 
is that in not one of them is the emperor depicted alone: he is always 
accompanied by at least one other person who helps to define his 
role. To classify these persons is to identify, in their clearest and 
barest essentials, all the themes which we encountered in the 
encomia. The emperor appears with (1) his Virtues, (2) his imperial 
ancestors, (3) his wife who bears (4) his son and heir, (5) the heavenly 
figures who provide divine sanction, protection and inspiration for 
his rule, (6) his heroic ancient prototypes, (7) the grateful 'author' of 
the representation, (8) the empire's enemies over whom he is vic- 
torious, (9) the city to which he returns in triumph. 

With regard to the victories, it is interesting to note how the pic- 
tures highlight the same dramatic, heroic episodes which catch the 
attention of the literary encomia. The emperor routing hordes of 
Turks, being wounded in the heel, fighting in single combat with 
219 
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Bágyon, crossing the Danube: these sensational, 'Digenes'-type 
scenes which we encounter in 'Manganeios Prodromos' and Michael 
the Rhetor were all represented in pictorial as well as verbal snap- 
shots. And here we realise that pictorial celebration and rhetorical 
celebration lived off each other to an extent which makes it impossible 
to regard them as separate streams, or to put them in any absolute 
order of priority. In the first instance, the artists no doubt had to 
'translate' from oral or written campaign reports, but at some stage 
their translations would, in turn, have served to refresh literary 
memories. 

The other important point to emerge from an analysis of the pic- 
tures celebrated in the epigrams is that although they were composed 
of predictable, derivative, often stereotyped elements, the composi- 
tions as a whole tended to be specific to the contexts for which they 
were designed. In other words, artistic, like literary celebration, did 
not simply consist of replicating statements of government propa- 
ganda emanating from the palace. Manuel's new palace buildings in 
the city and the suburbs, with their acres of ceiling and wall mosaics, 
were undoubtedly the places where the themes of his imperial 
iconography were stated most lavishly, most expertly, and most 
extensively, and it is logical to suppose that these schemes served as 
models for artists working for other patrons - who might well have 
wanted to employ the artists that the emperor had employed. Yet the 
attempt to trace every composition to a palace source raises more 
problems than it solves. The palace mosaic of Manuel with the four 
Virtues was clearly not an exact prototype for the murals of Leo 
Sikountenos in Thessalonica. There may have been an exact proto- 
type of which we have no record, but it is just as likely that the 
programme was composed to the specification of the owner of the 
house, who had his own reasons for including Moses and Joshua. 
This supposition is strengthened by the fact that he chose to include 
neither David nor Alexander, the ancient heroes with whom Manuel 
was usually compared. 

Where scenes of imperial victories are concerned, it certainly makes 
sense to postulate a palace prototype. Those which George Palaiolo- 
gos had depicted in his monastery church could well have been 
copied from the mosaics in one or other of Manuel's throne rooms. 
But, if so, it is interesting that the series does not go beyond 1151, 
whereas the mosaics in the Great Palace, at least, depicted events of 
1158 and possibly later. Does this mean that Palaiologos reproduced 
the decorative programme of the Blachernae throne-room, and can 
we in consequence conclude that this building was completed after 
1151 and before Manuel's next round of victories? The solution is 
tempting, given the indication by ‘Manganeios Prodromos' that a 
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new palace building was opened in 1152-5.??* But it is equally possible 
that Palaiologos was selective in his choice of scenes - selecting 
perhaps those battles in which he himself had been involved. It is 
even not impossible that he commissioned the work without 
reference to any palace model. The same could be suggested for the 
gold plates commissioned by Constantine Kalamanos. Here was a 
prince of Hungarian descent presenting Manuel with a represen- 
tation of his victories over the Hungarian king; it looks very much like 
a protestation of loyalty that was in doubt. As such, it would have 
been most effective if the gift had anticipated rather than imitated the 
emperor's own pictorial commemoration of the event. 

The two plates representing Manuel's heroic exploits against the 
Turks are perhaps a different matter, since the emperor might have 
ordered them for a particular propaganda exercise with which they 
can plausibly be linked. Michael the Syrian records that when the 
sultan visited Constantinople in 1161, he was sent his meals on gold 
and silver vessels, all of which he was allowed to keep. Throughout 
the visit, as we have seen, Manuel treated his guest with a mixture of 
honour and humiliation, and it would have been in keeping with this 
behaviour for him to decorate these costly presents with pictorial 
reminders of his victory over the sultan or his father.?* 

Two other pictures in the group can also, arguably, be understood 
in terms of pure government propaganda. One is the group portrait 
showing Manuel flanked by his father and son - emphasising, that is, 
his central role in the Comnenian dynastic succession, which the 
accompanying text describes as 'a divinely woven golden cord, 
encompassing the ends of the earth, articulating all aspects of its 
government, bending the necks of gentiles and barbarians'. The other 
is the portrait of Manuel as the supreme guardian of Orthodoxy, on 
intimate speaking terms with Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Apostles 
and the Fathers. Both of these pictures can clearly be read as state- 
ments against a real or potential opposition — against those who had 
other ideas about the dynastic succession, or who questioned the 
emperor's competence in doctrinal matters. 

The first of these compositions of course bears a strong formal 
relationship to the other dynastic group portraits which show Manuel 
in the company of other imperial figures. Yet if these portraits are 
considered in the light of what the texts have to say about the circum- 
stances of their commissioning, it is clear that the choice of figures 
was not merely imposed by the emperor. George Palaiologos 
portrayed those emperors with whom he was related. The monks of 
St Mokios portrayed the emperors who had looked after their monas- 
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tery. John protosebastos and protovestiarios portrayed, in addition to the 
emperor and himself, two emperors from whom they were both 
descended. That in all cases the series included Alexios, John and 
Manuel does not necessarily mean that all stemmed from a palace 
archetype depicting all three emperors, though such a depiction no 
doubt existed. The portrait of Manuel and Maria probably was one of 
a type that was widely reproduced in the years after their wedding. 
Such a portrait, though without the figure of Christ blessing the 
couple, adorns the synodal dossier of 1166.75 However, neither of 
Manuel's wives figures in any other known compositions, and they 
figure minimally in literary encomia. The initiative of John 
Chrysophorites in commissioning the work, and perhaps in 
determining the subject matter, should not be overlooked. 

A strong formal resemblance also links the picture of Manuel as the 
champion of Orthodoxy with the pictures which Andronikos 
Kamateros commissioned for the entrance to his house. Here too 
Manuel is shown fraternising with holy figures who give him the seal 
of divine approval, guaranteeing, in this instance, his political power. 
Yet the choice of figures is not quite so obvious as in the other picture. 
Why St Theodore Tiro and not another military saint — St George or St 
Demetrios? Why does St Nicholas, of all saints, protect the emperor's 
rear? There is no lack of possible explanations — St Theodore was an 
Anatolian saint and therefore appropriate to Anatolian campaigns: St 
Nicholas was a bishop, a model of charity, a patron saint of mariners, 
and the patron saint of Myra and Bari, which latter town was a key to 
the rear that Manuel had to cover while he campaigned in the east. 
The point is, however, that the choice was determined by An- 
dronikos Kamateros, for reasons which he knew best. On a general 
level, the composition was an expression of imperial ideology, but on 
a level of more specific meaning, it expressed the particular concerns 
of one person in imperial service. 

This observation prompts us to return to the picture which expres- 
sed Manuel's Orthodoxy, and to look more closely at the Orthodox 
doctrines actually emphasised in the accompanying text. These are (1) 
the dual nature of Christ, and (2) the procession of the Holy Spirit 
from the Father alone. The ‘alien doctrines’ which Manuel keeps 
away from the Church with the help of his holy friends are therefore 
Monophysitism and the Filioque. In other words, the episodes to 
which the picture and the poem seem to refer are not the internal 
causes célèbres of 1156—7 and 1166, but the debates with the Armenians 
and the Latins recorded in the Sacred Arsenal. The author of the 
Arsenal was none other than Andronikos Kamateros, and it is thus 
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highly likely that he commissioned the painting and the poem. These 
are both, in fact, highly reminiscent of the portraits and verses 
celebrating Alexios I in the frontispiece of the Dogmatic Panoply of 
Euthymios Zigabenos.?" It may well be that our poem was copied 
from the illustrated preface of the original - and now lost - presen- 
tation copy of the Sacred Arsenal. What is certainly beyond doubt is 
that although the painting presents an extreme, and, even by Byzan- 
tine standards, daring combination of imperial image with holy icon, 
it does so in support of native Orthodoxy against foreign brands of 
Christianity. It pits the emperor against precisely those foreign 
people with whom he was seeking reconciliation. It is an icon of the 
emperor who put the Latins and Armenians in their place, and not of 
the emperor who put pressure on his Church to accept his interpreta- 
tion of ‘The Father is greater than I’. 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE IMAGES 


How, then, does the image of the emperor presented by Manuel's 
encomiasts relate to that presented by the historians of the period, 
and how can it clarify our understanding of the historical texts? It has 
emerged that the encomia we possess constitute a mere fraction of the 
‘official’ literature produced to publicise and celebrate the emperor 
and his achievements. In addition to many other encomia, in word 
and in picture, there were victory bulletins and short histories of 
specific events. Kinnamos and Choniates could have had access to 
any of these texts, and it cannot be assumed that they used any of the 
encomia known to us. By the same token, it need not be supposed, 
on the basis of similarities between them, that Choniates used Kin- 
namos.?? Indeed, there are minor divergences not only between their 
versions of events, but also between encomia close to those events, 
which make it virtually certain that the historians wrote inde- 
pendently of each other, using different sources. They did not fall 
into a single line of transmission, but each combined a variety of 
strands from a tangle to which he added his own twist on the basis of 
personal experience, oral information, and his individual purpose in 
writing. Within this tangle, it is extremely difficult to distinguish 
between ‘primary’ and 'secondary', or between ‘official’ and 'unoffi- 
cial’ versions of the imperial image. In one sense, there were as many 
versions of this image as there were Byzantines able to write imperial 
encomia or commission imperial portraits. In another sense, there 
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was only one image, which every Byzantine interpreted, more or less 
freely, for himself. 

However, it has been clear from the beginning of this book that the 
twist given to the material by Niketas Choniates sets him apart from 
all Manuel's encomiasts and from Kinnamos, and makes their presen- 
tation look, by contrast, like an official imperial image that he is out to 
destroy. Choniates fails to mention certain facts that are to Manuel's 
credit, he tells anecdotes that reflect badly on the emperor's charac- 
ter, and he emphasises the negative aspects of Manuel's financial, 
diplomatic and military policies. More fundamentally, he criticises 
the emperor for abusing his power and letting it go to his head. The 
substance and the origins of these criticisms have been discussed 
elsewhere.?? What concerns us here is the fact that Choniates, for all 
his favourable comments, is out to show not only that Manuel fell 
short of the ideal image projected in the encomia, but also that the 
image itself was a dubious ideal. The encomia took the emperor's 
gold and jewels for granted, and used them as symbols of abstract 
virtue. Choniates, however, writes disapprovingly of Manuel - and 
other emperors — ‘wearing gold'.?" Encomium assumed that the 
emperor was incomparable, but Choniates criticised Manuel for 
wanting to be peerless, and for cutting down any individual who 
threatened to emulate him - a practice which Theophylact had criti- 
cised as characteristic of tyranny.” It was a topos of imperial pane- 
gyric that the emperor would restore the empire to its former 
greatness, yet Choniates deplored what he regarded as Manuel's 
immoderate ambition to emulate famous emperors of old who had 
ruled the world.?? In Choniates' view, emperors were wrong to want 
to be what encomiasts routinely declared them to be: ^wise, godlike in 
looks, heroic in strength, and full of holy wisdom like Solomon, and 
divinely inspired dogmatists, and more canonical than the canons - 
in short, unerring dogmatists in all human and divine affairs'.?? 

Itis clear that Choniates associated the imperial image developed in 
the encomia for Manuel with the type of imperial misrule which, in 
his view, caused the empire's decline in the late twelfth century. 
Indeed, he seems to have taken that image as evidence of an excess- 
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ively autocratic, almost tyrannical disposition. In other words, he 
seems to have drawn the conclusion which the modern observer 
might easily draw from a superficial reading of the surviving 
encomia: that they represent the self-projection of an emperor with a 
vastly inflated idea of his role. Thus the encomia and Choniates seem 
to bear each other out, the encomia confirming that Choniates' pic- 
ture of Manuel was not merely a distortion based on gossip and the 
wisdom of hindsight, and Choniates confirming that the superlative 
impression conveyed by the encomia is not simply due to an accident 
of survival. 

But does our analysis of Comnenian imperial panegyric justify this 
conclusion? Have we found the encomia to represent the self-projec- 
tion of a megalomaniac? Both parts of this proposition can seriously 
be questioned. First, encomiasts were rarely, if ever, writing as the 
emperor's mouthpieces. Their relationship with him was reciprocal 
and ceremonial. An encomium was a gift which implied an obligation 
on the emperor's part. Its performance in his presence was a state 
occasion which honoured the celebrant and his art as well as the 
person celebrated. It portrayed the emperor according to cultural 
conventions of which the author, not the emperor, was master. The 
portrait had to meet with the emperor's approval and serve his politi- 
cal requirements, but it was not something which he invariably com- 
missioned or imposed. Indeed, the texts more often than not 
emphasise the initiative of the author (or, in the case of paintings, the 
patron). Although there was certainly a standard, approved portrait 
type, this projected the emperor not, in the first instance, as he saw 
himself, but as the Church and City of Constantinople, for which the 
major encomiasts spoke, wanted to see him, i.e. as their Orthodox 
defender and benefactor. Aspects of his self-projection which fitted 
this role were played up for all they were worth, while those that did 
not were either made to fit, or left out of the picture. The playful 
allusions by 'Manganeios Prodromos' to Manuel's astrology and 
adultery are the exception that proves the rule. 

That Manuel was celebrated in inflated terms cannot be denied. Yet 
the inflation cannot be put down to mere self-importance, for 
encomium was no more a simple mirror of imperial self-conception 
than it was a simple instrument of imperial self-projection. It was, by 
its own admission, a distorting mirror with a built-in tendency to 
inflate whatever it reflected. As Euthymios Malakes put it in his 
oration of 1161, 'the law of encomia especially delights in exaggera- 
tion, and it is quite in order for a rhetor to amplify a speech of praise, 
and to invest it with the quality of being larger than life'.?* This 
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inflationary tendency was enhanced by competition among rhetors, 
each striving to say something more striking and more ingratiating. 
Exaggerated compliments thus grew more exaggerated with time, but 
they remained topoi — indeed, the more they were repeated, the more 
commonplace they became. One such commonplace was the proph- 
ecy, or the wish, that the emperor would extend his rule from sea to 
sea. As we have seen, this was already well developed under John II, 
and its appearance in the encomia hardly constitutes evidence that 
Manuel had megalomaniac ideas of conquering the world. In fact, it is 
actually less pronounced under Manuel, whose encomiasts tend 
rather to emphasise the defensive aims of his foreign policy and his 
maintenance of a peaceful and honourable status quo. 

The other aspirations which Choniates criticises in Manuel, or 
Manuel's imperial type, certainly do correspond to panegyrical motifs 
which become more inflated during his reign: good looks, heroic 
strength and divine wisdom were all celebrated in him in a way they 
had not been celebrated in his father or grandfather. Not only is 
Manuel extolled as a unique example of human and natural excel- 
lence, a perfect combination of seductive beauty, iron physique and 
brilliant intellect, but his performance is hailed as superhuman and 
supernatural: he is, in short, divine. In his image, the Byzantine cult 
of the emperor's divinity seems to reach its logical conclusion, and 
this impression seems confirmed by contemporary western reactions. 
Odo of Deuil wrote contemptuously of the Greeks worshipping their 
‘idol’, and in the purported letter to Manuel from Prester John, the 
legendary priest-king is made to remind Manuel that they were both 
ordinary mortals, ‘even though your Greeklings think that you are 
God'.?* It is above all this aura of deification which seems to reveal 
the megalomania of an absolute monarch who had forgotten his 
mortality and fallibility. 

Yet, as we have seen, the whole theme of Manuel's divinity was 
based on a rhetorical play on his name which had been applied to him 
before it was known that he would become emperor. On and after his 
unusual and controversial accession, the motif was used for all that it 
was worth to demonstrate his imperial legitimacy, and in time it was 
expanded well beyond its original significance. Yet that significance 
was never entirely forgotten, and continued to register in later 
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elaborations of the emperor's original image. Moreover, the attribu- 
tion of divine wisdom, the form of hubris which Choniates specifi- 
cally deplored in Manuel, does not appear in the literature until after 
1160. It was clearly a late development of Manuel's literary deifica- 
tion, or perhaps it was the result of eventual fusion between the 
'Christ Emmanuel' topos and the 'old head on young shoulders' 
topos which had been another theme of Manuel's early encomia. 
Manuel's literary image was coined, in its essentials, at the beginning 
of his reign. Like his coins which bore the icon of the young Christ 
Emmanuel,?"? it was blatant imperial propaganda, but it was the pro- 
paganda of an insecure young emperor who had snatched the throne 
from his elder brother and then, four years later, weathered the worst 
international storm to strike the empire since Bohemond. The 
superlative, inflated quality of that literary image was partly the result 
of Manuel's need to prove himself better than his brother, father and 
grandfather in a world where David, Odysseus, Alexander and 
Digenes Akrites were role models, and where Anna Comnena was 
busy writing her Alexiad. More broadly, it was the result of more than 
half a century in which the Comnenian system and the guardians of 
Orthodoxy had grown together and consolidated their relationship in 
the institution of rhetorical 'theatre'. The quantitative and qualitative 
inflation of imperial encomium from Theophylact to Eustathios reflec- 
ted not only the rise of Comnenian imperial power but also the rise of 
the literate class who depended on Comnenian dynastic patronage, 
and the emperor's concern to attract that class away from the courts 
of other Comnenian lords, to his palace and his ceremonial. If Manuel 
cut a higher imperial profile than his predecessors, this was because 
he was more willing than they to pay the price for the guardians of 
Orthodoxy to fashion him in their image. That image was formed in 
the days when Manuel was, in Choniates' words, 'free from the taint 
of shameful extortion, an abyss of mercy, easily approached through 
his affable character.” Choniates, who had not experienced those 
days of indiscriminate generosity, thus took the image out of its 
original context when he criticised it as the unacceptable face of 
imperial absolutism. 

Choniates did, however, experience the "more autocratic’ rule of 
Manuel's later years, when he would have heard the encomia of 
Eustathios and Euthymios. He was certainly familiar with the synodal 
documents of 1166, with their extravagant praise of the emperor in a 
strictly ecclesiastical genre. Was he altogether wrong, therefore, in 
connecting the image with the exercise of power, and in assuming 
that by this time Manuel took his encomiastic image for granted? Was 
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not Myriokephalon the work of an emperor who had come to believe 
in his own myth? 

It is important to remember that Choniates criticises Manuel as the 
representative of a contemporary imperial type. The likelihood 
remains that he let his perception of Manuel be influenced by his 
experience of the emperors who came afterwards, and in particular 
by his own experience of praising them in the inflated terms which 
Manuel's encomiasts had established as the norms of imperial pane- 
gyric. His removal - voluntary or enforced — from government service 
under Andronikos I perhaps spared him the necessity of writing 
encomia for this revolting tyrant.?? But his brother Michael and 
Eustathios were not thus spared, and Niketas had ample opportunity 
to observe the contradiction between the cruel and disastrous reality 
of Andronikos' deeds and the fair words in which rhetors were forced 
to clothe them.?* When he re-entered imperial service under Isaac II, 
he was actively engaged in celebrating the image of this emperor, 
whom he was later to portray in his history as weak and incompetent. 
On the one hand, he had to praise Isaac Angelos as the Angel of the 
Lord, providentially sent to deliver the empire from tyranny; on the 
other, he had to observe Isaac's constant failure to maintain the 
empire of Manuel Komnenos, while patently imitating Manuel's style 
of government.” He watched, at close quarters, Isaac’s humiliation 
at the hands of Frederick Barbarossa, Manuel's arch rival.?? Thus by 
the time he wrote his history he was profoundly aware of a widening 
gulf between imperial reality and the imperial image with which he 
had grown up and which he, through his encomia, helped to 
perpetuate. His history was his way of coming to terms with the lie 
which he and the best minds of his day had been living. The problem, 
as he saw it, lay not merely with the inadequacies of individual 
emperors, nor with the absolute power which they exercised, but 
with an imperial ideal which brought out the worst in them, creating 
unhealthy expectations in both ruler and ruled. He naturally, and 
rightly, saw the ideal as a continuum from Manuel’s reign, when his 
own memories began. But was he right to imply - or is it right to infer 
— that disillusion with the ideal had set in before Manuel's death, and 
that Manuel's encomiasts had been saying one thing and thinking 
another? They had undoubtedly been playing a rhetorical and 
ceremonial game. But it can hardly have escaped the emperor that a 
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game was being played, whose success depended on his own ability 
to abide by the rules and enter into the spirit of the occasion. I would 
venture the suggestion that Manuel was a successful player because 
he had a sense of occasion, and could take his encomiastic image in 
the spirit in which it was given him; his very success, however, made 
Andronikos and Isaac take the image which he left them for granted, 
and take it far too literally and seriously, as a description and pre- 
scription of their role. 

As impenetrable as the mind of the emperor who heard himself 
being deified is the sincerity of the encomiast who piled topos upon 
topos, hyperbole on hyperbole: his job was to sound plausible, to 
make a topos sound original and a hyperbole sound natural. But one 
may doubt whether Manuel's encomiasts, even in his later years, 
praised him with quite the same misgivings which Choniates must 
have had when he eulogised Isaac II. The gap between the image and 
the reality of the emperor's political achievement was not yet glar- 
ingly obvious. There is also no reason to doubt that Manuel did cut an 
extraordinarily impressive and attractive figure, and was very much 
the man of the moment. His military and ceremonial performances 
made him the sort of ruler whom soldiers and the common people of 
Constantinople could adore. His generosity to the Church and pro- 
fessed concern for Orthodoxy made it possible to overlook his more 
authoritarian and oppressive policies. Above all, the sheer scale and 
range of his activities and interests caught the imagination of 'human- 
ist' intellectuals. Whether they created him in their image, whether 
he tried to live up to their expectations, or whether he influenced 
their values, the fact is that he approximated to the sort of ideal which 
they were discovering in ancient literature - the ideal of the full, 
active life in the world — and were beginning to substitute for the ideal 
represented in traditional Byzantine hagiography - the ideal of the 
withdrawn, immobile holy man. It is no accident that Manuel's most 
famous encomiast, Eustathios of Thessalonica, was also, in his 
pastoral capacity as metropolitan, an outspoken critic of gratuitous 
asceticism. The sermons in which he praises the emperor's selfless 
endurance of hardship for his subjects' sake are the direct counterpart 
of those others in which he denounces the self-seeking, spurious self- 
mortification of hypocritical holy men. The connection between the 
two themes is made virtually explicit in his lecture of 1179 to an 
overambitious stylite, in which he digresses to celebrate the 
emperor's march to the relief of Klaudiopolis.?*? 

Thus, far from being an expression of nauseating sycophancy, or of 
overbearing caesaropapism, Eustathios' celebration of Manuel in a 
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religious context was the product of his own intellectual integrity: of 
his search to integrate his worldly experience with his spiritual ideal- 
ism, his Christian duty with his classical learning. Manuel was for 
him a symbol of spiritual fulfilment through worldly activity, and of 
the infinite potential for creativity that existed in God's material cre- 
ation. The three passages which convey this message are a high point 
in both the imperial image and the intellectual optimism of twelfth- 
century Byzantium. The first occurs in Eustathios' second oration to 
the patriarch in 1173, and it is the bridge from the main patriarchal 
encomium to a long digression celebrating the emperor's exploits of 
1172 and the precocious promise of his 33-year-old son. In it, 
Eustathios elaborates on the topos that Manuel is a wonder of nature, 
and particularly on the variant, previously expressed by Theodore 
Prodromos and no doubt by others, which held up the emperor as a 
living refutation of the dictum that 'the things of yesteryear are 
always best’: 


Goodness should not be relegated to finitude in modern times, as if it were 
not allowed for souls to clear a new path of achievement in life, but they were 
required by necessity to stick with the things of old that were before our time, 
to remain with the same things, and ever to revolve in the same circle 
retracing past steps. Nor should it be thought that time is grown old, or that 
nature has grown weary (as some people believe who have not thought about 
it seriously but want to defend some position) so that the men of our gener- 
ation cannot be pioneers of any new words, or of any deed that is different 
from the good old days. I would not so cramp the variety of logos by confining 
it to one, past dimension, nor would I so condemn the wealth of human 
nature to poverty as to say that it is not able to acquire, by way of new 
invention, anything other than what traditionally pertains to it. Such ideas 
are not acceptable; in any event, this generation too has God-given benefits, 
albeit rare, and to it has been granted by God [the ability] to invent ingenious 
new devices, and to attempt the innovation of good logoi and the conception 
of similar works, which one cannot easily liken to ancient precedents, but can 
rather set them up as archetypes of goodness for later generations. In years of 
old there were deeds both many and mighty, such that one can hardly 
measure; decisions and stratagems were brought forth and devised, which 
even the labour of a lifetime can hardly comprehend. But in no way have the 
resources of inventors been used up, so that no work may now be accom- 
plished for the first time, or no plan put forward which avoids staleness, no 
noble idea famous for its novelty. But just as, on the one hand, a rule has 
been ordained for the elements of language, both as regards their simple 
conjunction and as regards the more elaborate constructions formed from 
them, yet, on the other hand, the resulting compositions will never fail, until 
the end of time, to put together new thoughts, so it is in human affairs. 


244 Scor., fol. 169r; cf. Prod., Hist. Ged., no. 74.12ff, and, for Manuel as a wondrous 
renewal of Nature, Michael the Rhetor in FRB, pp. 132-4. 
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Correct speech is measured according to rules which are not infinitely 
divided, yet what comes from them cannot be measured. It is the same way, 
and for all time, with those men who think on a grand scale, and especially 
those who along with their other advantages have received great positions of 
government, with which God is associated. And I do not have to look far to 
confirm this, but my proof can be taken from close and recent examples. 


The second passage occurs in Eustathios' Lenten homily of 1176, 
celebrating the rebuilding of Dorylaion, and it elaborates on the topos 
that the art of rhetoric cannot do justice to the emperor's deeds: 


Everything that past time produced has not been completely removed by the 
stream which sweeps everything away into the unknown, but the world has 
them written in books, both those that have been worked into codices, and 
those souls on which the divine chisel has engraved things worthy of 
memory. What the present year displayed is undoubtedly more brilliant than 
what went before. At this point, I blame the limitations of learning, and not 
only in rhetoric, but I condemn philosophy too for its poverty. I would even 
accuse them of injustice, inasmuch as they did not labour and ponder long, 
delving into profound secrets, and plunging into hidden depths, to extract 
more divine words which they could store up and reserve for great things, so 
that if long time should ever see some huge and grand work revealed, in 
some obscure and mystical and arcane world, there would be some way of 
expressing its novelty, its brilliance, its inimitability, and the impossibility of 
finding anything similar with which it can be compared.?^ 


The third passage opens the speech which Eustathios composed in 
March 1180 to celebrate the public banquets that Manuel laid on in the 
Hippodrome on the occasion of his son's betrothal. Its theme is the 
quality of perpetual motion (àsixıvnoia), for which John and 
Manuel had regularly been praised. The topos was closely related to 
the solar metaphor, and thus normally evoked the orbiting of the 
heavenly bodies. Here, however, Eustathios pointedly goes beyond 
comparison with inanimate objects, because his point is that Manuel 
does not keep going through the same motions: the occasion was not 
just a re-run of the previous wedding feast that the emperor had 
organised: 


Perpetual motion of the soul, or of the man who possesses this, if it should 
always revolve around the same thoughts and actions, does not show to full 
capacity, but in the manner of inanimate things such a mind will remain in 
one function, and will belie the variety which is proper to a true human 
being, and the man who remains in one form [oxíijua], as if he had learned to 
perform only one simple type of action, differs in little or nothing from 
painted likenesses. But where a mind is, as it were, born every day, and 
produces the best, and does not merely exhibit old things, but adorns and 
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confirms them with new ones: it is there that the quality of perpetual move- 
ment shines most honestly and reveals the godlike man, who resembles not 
only the variety of Nature, but also, before that, God himself who is ever 
working and glorified through his works, and remains incomprehensible not 
only through the greatness of his activities, but also through the infinity of 
the multitude and the strength of all that he performs.” 


In each instance, Eustathios has taken a topos of imperial panegyric 
and amplified it into a small philosophical essay. On one level, he has 
inflated to bursting point an already fulsome compliment. On a 
second, and deeper, level, he has taken sides in a philosophical 
debate among the guardians of Orthodoxy. On a third level, he has 
produced what is by Byzantine standards a remarkable statement of 
belief in progress, and in the possibility, indeed the necessity, of 
innovation. It seems to me that his way of insisting on this theme, in 
three different contexts, betrays more than just a rhetorical talent for 
being sophisticated and eloquent on the well-worn subject of imperial 
renewal. Rather, it reflects the development of a rhetorical topos into 
a real idea. Eustathios has found in Manuel’s prescribed imperial 
image a vehicle for a manifesto of intellectual optimism. Or could it 
be, even, that he has found in Manuel himself a source of intellectual 
inspiration - a man whose sheer presence was enough, regardless of 
his achievements or his foibles, to convince the Christian classicist 
that this was the way forward for mankind, that this was as close to 
human perfection as he was likely to come? In the final analysis, the 
volatile, intangible quality of ‘presence’ may be needed to explain 
why Manuel's image, like his achievement, so rapidly tarnished 
when he was no longer around. 

That Eustathios was not just doing his rhetorical duty by Manuel, 
and that he was inspired by the man rather than by the symbolism of 
an image, is most apparent from the funeral oration which he 
delivered at the emperor's tomb.*” The title under which this has 
come down to us is instructive: ‘The piece written for the late among 
holy emperors, Manuel Komnenos. That there is method in its 
manner of writing, a man of culture will be able to discern. For since 
many wrote in other ways, the present funeral oration was written for 
contrast in an austere style.' The work is indeed very different from 
the oration in which Gregory Antiochos mourned Manuel four 
months after the emperor's death.? Eustathios, who seems to indi- 
cate that he was writing close to the event, was unlikely to have 
written with this piece in mind, but it is probably not untypical of 
those against which he was reacting. Antiochos begins by expressing, 


246 Scor., fol. 368r. 
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at great length, an overwhelming sense of loss; it is only towards the 
very end of his oration that Eustathios performs the ritual of lament. 
Antiochos goes through Manuel's canonical image topos by topos, 
metaphor after metaphor, to emphasise how the greatness of the 
emperor and his achievement makes any explanation or consolation 
for his departure impossible. For example: 'O bloody sweat of the 
imperial body, which on the one hand saved the Roman state from 
much bloodshed as it was embattled on all sides, yet, on the other 
hand, finally broke down into the bloody tears sweated by a heart 
toiling under the burden of the common disaster.’**? Eustathios, too, 
expresses a sense of loss by recalling to mind the prescribed portrait 
of a lost leader, made recognisable through his cluster of attendant 
virtues: ‘Digging up these things in our intellect . . . there is no way 
that we cannot mourn at great length.’ Yet the portrait, which 
forms the centrepiece of Eustathios' oration, is impressively concrete, 
rich in reminiscence and example, and correspondingly unadorned 
by symbolic or metaphorical abstraction. Not only is Manuel com- 
memorated in terms of his human virtues, rather than his divine 
attributes, but the virtues as such are made plausible by illustration 
and nuance. 

The centrepiece of Antiochos' oration is, by contrast, an extended 
and extravagant comparison between Manuel's struggle against the 
empire's enemies and the Passion of Christ. The comparison takes its 
cue from the mention — missing in Eustathios — of the monastic habit 
which Manuel assumed as his end approached, and in which, says 
Antiochos, he went to join the monastic saints in heaven. For this was 
his reward for his unrelenting and victorious fight against the unholy 
alliance of ‘Italians’ and Turks, in which the Latins had revealed 
themselves in their true colours as false Christians and false friends?! 


O how you were brought on the road to death by that wicked conspiracy, our 
Jesus, self-bound for a double whipping by your divine zeal and love for us, 
your pious flock! O how the whole drama of Christ's Passion was planned for 
you, and a Cross was set up for you, the pain of battle on our behalf! You 
were pinned to the stake of the pains of warfare as you received, like nails, 
the blows and thrusts of missiles and blows, not just to your hands, feet and 
sides, but to your whole body. O how from that moment until your last gasp 
you kept the form of the Crucified, stretched to right and left, reaching your 
hands to east and west, sharing your palms between the rising and the 
setting sun, to fall heavily on the potentates of the ends of the earth, whom 
my speech imagines as two criminal thieves hanging on either side of 
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you...!... O day of salvation, on which, as you carried this Cross, we - in 
complete contrast to the crucifiers of Christ - competed with each other 
according to the laws of good will for your warrior robes and divided your 
battle clothes, each of us taking one of them as the subject for a speech . . .!?° 


And so on. The image is clever, beautiful, even moving. It was 
appropriate not only because of Manuel's lifetime reputation and his 
deathbed monasticism, but also because of his burial in the Pantokr- 
ator monastery beside the sepulchral slab from Christ's tomb, which 
he himself had brought to Constantinople.” Gregory Antiochos may 
have taken the motif further than other orators, especially in using it 
as a vehicle of anti-Latin propaganda, but he can hardly have been 
alone in making it his principal theme. Why then was Eustathios 
apparently alone, if not unique, in avoiding it altogether? Perhaps as 
a churchman he felt that the whole deification of the emperor had 
gone too far. Perhaps, as a writer, he wanted to be different. Perhaps, 
as a human being, he felt that the best tribute he could pay to Manuel 
was to commemorate the man he had known. At any rate, his oration 
bears a resemblance to those contemporary obituaries which were 
written by close relatives or friends of the deceased.™™ Although it 
lacks their tone of personal involvement and their narrative detail, it 
concentrates, like them, on drawing a recognisable and sympathetic 
human portrait. As his main illustration of the prudence ($oóvnoic) 
which he considered to be Manuel's outstanding virtue, Eustathios 
instances the emperor's way of deciding matters in council. He would 
propose a course of action which he did not approve, and argue for it 
plausibly until everyone was convinced. But when the time came to 
put it into effect, he would change his mind, demolish the former 
argument, and advocate, this time with real persuasion, the plan that 
he really favoured.’ From an author and for a public who set such 
store by the power of logos this was praise indeed. It was no less 
rhetorical than the image of the emperor as Christ Crucified. But it 
gave the emperor credible credit for being ahead of the rhetorical 
game. It turned the caricature of the emperor who puts all rhetor- 
icians to shame into a character in whom the reader, and not only the 
Byzantine reader, can believe. 


252 FRB, pp. 212-13. 
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‘Byzance au tournant de son destin’ was how Paul Lemerle charac- 
terised the empire inherited by the Komnenoi. In the essay which he 
published under this title, Lemerle challenged the notion, fostered by 
Byzantine historians of the period and adopted by modern Byzantin- 
ists, that the eleventh century was a period of decadence in Byzantine 
society, when the achievements of the 'golden age' of the 
Macedonian dynasty, crowned by the triumphs of Basil IL, were 
undone by the irresponsible policies of Basil's successors, most 
notoriously Constantine IX Monomachos.! Although the cultural 
activity of the eleventh century had received due appreciation, and 
the idea that the period was one of economic decline had not gone 
unchallenged,” Lemerle was the first to point out that the discredited 
policies of the civilian emperors had their merits, and could be seen as 
responses to a process of economic, social and cultural expansion. 
With this recognition, Lemerle made it possible for Byzantinists to 
regard the very failures and crises of the period as symptoms of 
constructive changes at work in Byzantine civilisation. Although he 
drew no comparison with the West, he clearly postulated a model of 
development comparable to that which western medievalists had 
always taken for granted: one of progress towards a more complex, 
mobile, professionally articulate and politically open civil society. In 
particular, the political role of the guilds and the Church in the mid 
eleventh century, and the flourishing study of law were develop- 
ments which, in a western context, would inevitably be regarded as 
advanced. 

In other words, Byzantium was showing signs of growing out of 
itself and into something more 'modern'. But it failed to make this 
transition, according to Lemerle, and reverted to type, because the 
empire fell into the hands of a narrow-minded, conservative military 
aristocrat who 'reduced the empire to the dimensions of his own 
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horizon'. Alexios Komnenos may have saved the empire, but at the 
price of turning it into ‘une société bloquée’.* 

This book has tried to show that whatever Alexios' personal inten- 
tions and limitations, the empire which emerged from his ruthless 
intervention in all aspects of public life accommodated all the forces 
which had been at work before 1081. The empire of Manuel 
Komnenos was a synthesis between the civil society which had 
flourished in the eleventh century and the aristocratic militarism 
which was needed to keep the empire intact. Manuel himself was one 
of the most impressive products of this synthesis. He was also the 
product of Alexios’ momentous decision to involve the West in the 
empire's revival. For Byzantine society was expanding not only in 
parallel with the West but also in response to the expansion of Latin 
Europe in the Eastern Mediterranean. Manuel was the emperor who 
took this response to its logical, necessary conclusion, by adapting 
imperial policy to Latin expectations while still preserving an imperial 
dignity which his subjects could respect. 

Manuel failed because his achievement was too dependent on his 
own survival. His son's minority played into the hands of his cousin 
Andronikos, who in his short, violent ascendancy made up for his 
long exclusion from power by destroying everything that Manuel had 
stood for. At home, he ruined the delicate continuity of dynastic 
succession, and the precarious cohesion of the Comnenian kin group. 
Abroad, the massacre of the Latins which accompanied his rise to 
power, the exodus of noble refugees from his reign of terror to foreign 
courts, his alliance with Saladin and his murder of the young Alexios 
II all combined to destroy the network of good relations that Manuel 
had cultivated so carefully and expensively. By the time Andronikos 
was overthrown it was too late to repair the damage; the habit of 
dependence on the emperor had been broken, and Isaac II Angelos 
was not the man to carry off Manuel's style of government. 

It may be thought that there were fatal flaws in a system and an 
achievement which depended on one man's balancing act, but the 
flaws were to a large extent inherent in the institution of monarchy 
itself, and they were present in differing degrees in the neighbouring 
monarchies of the Kingdom of Sicily, the Hohenstaufen empire, and 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem. It is probably fanciful to suggest that these 
polities were all variations on the same theme and needed their 
uneasy equilibrium to prop each other up, like the European powers 
which went to war in 1914. But it is a fact that the three monarchies in 
question were, like the Comnenian empire, creations of the twelfth 
century, and after that empire declined they quickly followed suit. It 
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is certainly not mere coincidence that the First Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, the result of Alexios I’s appeal to Pope Urban II, survived 
the death of Manuel by only seven years. 

There is undoubtedly a mass of connections linking Manuel's poli- 
cies with the events that led up to the diversion of the Fourth Crusade 
and the empire’s inability to repel the crusading force or send it 
peaceably on its way. Manuel was responsible for arousing many of 
the expectations with which the crusaders from France, Montferrat 
and Venice sailed to Constantinople in 1203, and his administration 
played a part in the creation of the centrifugal strains which, by that 
time, were causing the provinces to slip from central control. In a 
sense, he had done his work too well. The crusade was diverted to 
Constantinople because the majority of crusaders were persuaded 
that the young pretender Alexios, son of Isaac II, really was the 
rightful heir to the throne of Constantinople, and that when he was 
installed he would be able to deliver on his promises to supply them 
with money and troops, and place Constantinople under the 
obedience of Rome. This belief did not correspond to the contempor- 
ary reality of the Byzantine Empire after 1200, but it did correspond to 
the memory of the empire of Manuel Komnenos, when son had 
succeeded father on the throne, money had been poured into the 
crusader states, and the emperor had gone out of his way to co- 
operate with the Pope. Innocent III told Alexios III that he ought to 
imitate ‘your outstanding predecessor of famous memory the 
emperor Manuel . . . in devotion to the Apostolic See, both in words 
and in works’, for Manuel was the last emperor who had earned 
papal support by working ‘for the unity of the Church and the aid of 
the land of Jerusalem’ .* 

The territorial disintegration of Manuel’s empire mainly involved 
the secession of areas which were ethnically separate (Serbia, 
Bulgaria, Armenian Cilicia), or geographically semi-detached 
(Cyprus, Attaleia, Trebizond). But it also involved the establishment 
of local lordships nearer to the Greek heartland of the empire, based 
on the towns of Philadelphia, Monemvasia, and Nauplion-Argos- 
Corinth. The lords in question were undoubtedly aided by geography 
- Theodore Mangaphas by the proximity of Philadelphia to the 
Turkish frontier, Leo Sgouros in the Argolid and Leo Chamaretos in 
Monemvasia by the relative isolation of the Peloponnese. But what 
these areas also had in common was their key role in the Comnenian 
defence system. Philadelphia, the capital of the Thrakesion theme, 
was the key to the defence of the central section of the eastern fron- 
tier. The orion of Corinth-Nauplion-Argos and the privileged 
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maritime town of Monemvasia would have contributed substantially 
to Manuel's large navy, and the local magnates involved would have 
been favoured by the rise of one of their number, Theodore 
Mavrozomes, to the position of ‘prime minister’ in Manuel's last 
years. It is plausible to suggest, therefore, that these three Greek 
‘dynasts’ based their power on their importance within the local mili- 
tary command structure. It is notable that none of them emerged in 
regions with extensive domains belonging to the great oikoi of Con- 
stantinople. The same can be said for another provincial magnate 
(Taronas?) who held power in western Thessaly, which seems to 
have been a recruiting ground for Vlach cavalry.? The main continen- 
tal regions of the empire in Europe where 'Crown' landlords 
predominated remained loyal to Constantinople, or at least to lords 
whose ambitions were centrally directed. 

The territorial disintegration of the empire was therefore the decay 
of the highly centralised governmental organisation built up by the 
Komnenoi; yet in spite of this disintegration Constantinople retained 
control of those core European mainland areas - Thrace, Macedonia, 
Thessaly and Epiros - from which the Comnenian system had drawn 
the bulk of its resources. This fact was attested in the fourteenth 
century by Kantakouzenos when he justified the imperial reconquest 
of the 'Despotate' of Epiros by claiming that the ruling dynasty, the 
Angeloi, had ruled by yearly license from the emperor in Constan- 
tinople. By this Kantakouzenos evidently meant that the founder of 
the "Despotate' had been appointed to Epiros on an annual basis as its 
doux.® 

The government of Alexios III thus held on to a substantial ter- 
ritorial base which it could, perhaps, have used to recover lost ground 
after 1202, by which time it had finally stabilised its internal position.” 
It was the Fourth Crusade which put paid to any such possibility, and 
it is therefore fair to conclude that the most serious weakness of the 
empire after Manuel’s death was the gap which emerged between 
western expectations of Byzantium and Byzantium’s willingness or 
ability to fulfil them. The price which Manuel had paid to close this 
gap was a high one, but it was less costly than the damage done in 
1204. 

In a famous outburst against the Latins, Choniates exclaimed 


What evil is there that a Roman-hating man could leave unaccomplished, 
who stores up such hatred against the Hellene in his breast such as not even 
the serpent, the ancient enemy of the human race, conceived and bore of old. 


5 Magdalino, ‘Between Romaniae’, pp. 100-1. 
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For the land which it has fallen to us to inhabit and harvest is likened to 
Paradise among the most accursed Latins, and lusting after our good things 
they always think ill of our race and are ever contrivers of evil. 


This remark encapsulates the complex of emotions felt by educated 
Byzantines who contemplated the collapse of the Comnenian empire. 
We have long been aware of the bitterness and the pride, but we 
should not overlook the disappointment - disappointment that 
Roman tradition and Hellenic culture ultimately counted for so little 
in the eyes of the false friends whom the emperor with the divine 
name had invited into his paradise. It was the expectations created on 
both sides that made the hatred so great, and paradise so impossible 
to recover. What we must not forget is that for paradise to have been 
lost, it had in some sense to have existed. 


8 Chon., p. 301. 
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The poems of 'Manganeios Prodromos' 


Below is a list of the poems transmitted under the name of Theodore 
Prodromos in Codex Marcianus graecus XI.22. The list is reproduced 
from the description by Mioni, Codices, vol. III, pp. 116-25. I have 
added references to editions published subsequent to Mioni's cata- 
logue, and also tentatively assigned approximate dates to the most 
important poems cited in this book. In this dating I have often rejec- 
ted the conclusions recently proposed by Kazhdan and accepted by 
Hórandner (see Kazhdan and Franklin, Studies, pp. 87-93). I have 
not, however, sought to justify my dissent, since the whole question 
of the author's identity and the chronology of his career are currently 
being investigated by Michael and Elizabeth Jeffreys in a project 
which is likely to render all other discussion superfluous. 


1 1151-2 (To the emperor): ed. Miller, ‘Poémes historiques', pp. 251- 
5, 34477- 

2 1151-2. ‘To the same emperor alphabetically’ concerning the same 
affair’: ed. Miller, ‘Poémes historiques', pp. 347-8, 415-19, 23-4. 

3 1151-2. ‘Of the same, encomium to the same emperor’: ed. Miller, 
‘Poèmes historiques’, pp. 153-7. 

4 1152-3. ‘Of the same, to the same emperor’: lines 1-2, 16-34, 45-54, 
72-84, 119-65, 201-5, 257-60, 269-306, 368-84, 396-401, 452-75, 521- 
30, 578-602, 634-8, 665-79, 713-24, 741-94, ed. Miller, RHCC, 
historiens grecs, IL, pp. 264-6, 282, 741-7. 

5 1155. ‘Another speech (logos) to the same emperor, in gratitude for 
the gift of the adelphaton in the Mangana': ed. Bernardinello, De 
Manganis, no. 6. 

6 1152/1154. 'Another speech to the same emperor, when there 
occurred an engagement between the Sicilian fleet and that of the 
Romans saved by God’: ed. Bernardinello, ‘Sicilia e Normanni'. 

7 1155. 'Another speech to the same emperor, when by his presence 
alone he surprised the Kral and gained a bloodless victory': ed. 
Rácz, pp. 25-42. 


1 xav ddpapytov: i.e. the initial letters of each ten-line stanza form an alphabetical 
sequence. 
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1159. 'Another speech to the same emperor, recounting his blood- 
lessly achieved exploits in Cilicia’: lines 1-13, 36-47, ed. 
Papademetriou, 'IIoóópoopoc', p. 144; lines 103-57, 249-54, 452-9, 
547—79, 619-50, ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., IL, pp. 230-1, 752-4. 
1159. 'Another speech to the same emperor, expansively recounting 
his imperial exploits in Antioch’: lines 1-6, 29-74, 79-176, 201-24, 
247-320, ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., IL, pp. 305-10. 

1159. (To the emperor, on his triumphal entry into Antioch): ed. 
Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., IL, pp. 319-26. 

1158. 'Of the same, to the same emperor, on the gift of the adelphaton 
in the Mangana’: ed. Bernardinello, De Manganis, no. 12. 

March 1153. ‘Another, on the birth of the empress.’ 

1153. ‘Address, when on account of illness the empress did not go 
out with the emperor, but later recovering and leaving the Ruling 
City arrived where the emperor was staying’: lines 1-2, 93-6, 101-6, 
ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., IL, p. 756. 

1155-6. (To the emperor) "Petition concerning the adelphaton in the 
Mangana, which had been given in writing but had not yet taken 
effect': ed. Bernardinello, De Manganis, no. 7. 

May-june 1156. 'To the same emperor, who had ordered him to 
compose verses’: lines 8—15, 31-6, 43-5, 65-88, 132-41, 146-57, ed. 
Papademetriou, 'TIpóÓpopoc, pp. 141-2.’ 

1156-7. ‘In praise of the same emperor making a public speech’: ed. 
Bernardinello, De Manganis, no. 8. 

1153-4. 'To the same emperor skilfully and bravely jousting in play 
with an outsize banner.' 

1153. ‘To the same emperor, a petition concerning the adephaton in 
the Mangana’: ed. Bernardinello, De Manganis, no. 4. 

1153-4. "To the same': ed. Bernardinello, De Manganis, no. 5. 

1147. (To the emperor, and against Conrad III): lines 140-5, 178-388, 
409-29, 451-61, 536-44, 601-9, 702-10, ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., II, 
PP. 220-5, 228-9, 757-8. 

1147-8. ‘Songs for the wedding of the son of the sebastokrator the late 
Kyr Andronikos Komnenos’ (Varzos, no. 128): ed. Miller, RHCC, 
hist. gr., II. pp. 288-95. 

1147-8. 'To Kyra Theodora the daughter of the sebastokrator and her 
husband the brother of the king of Alamania' (Varzos, no. 131): ed. 
Neumann, Griechische Geschichtsschreiber, pp. 65-8. 

1159. 'Other songs: to the son of the sebastokrator, Kyr Alexios 
Komnenos' (Varzos, no. 132). 

1147. 'From the City to the emperor when the Kings of Alamania 
and Phrangia arrived’: lines 1-2, 38-9, 88-95, 142-63, 189-213, 240- 
66, ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., IL, pp. 758-9. 

1146. 'To the same when he first campaigned against the Persians’: 
lines 1-16, 23-6, 41-4, 52-65, 82-5, 106-8, 114-49, 165-83. 

1149. “To the same emperor when he returned from Serbia with 
victory’: ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., IL pp. 761-3. 

1150-1. "To the same emperor when he fought in single combat with 
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the abominable Serb’: ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., IL, p. 763; ed. Rácz, 
PP. 23-4. 

1152/1154. To the same, when the sea-battle took place’: ed. Miller, 
RHCC, hist. gr., IL pp. 280-2. 

March 1153. ‘Songs on the birth of the Purple-born empress’: ed. 
Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., pp. 341-3. 

March-April 1153: ‘Petition concerning the adelphaton in the 
Mangana’: ed. Bernardinello, De Manganis, no. 3. 

1155. 'To the same emperor, when on arriving at the Danube and 
finding the Kral on the other side of the Danube prepared for war, 
he at once transformed his impulse, and terrifying him, forced him 
although unwilling to incline to peace treaties’: ed. Rácz, pp. 43-6. 
‘Songs on the wedding of Kyra Eirene the daughter of the exalted 
Komnene (Varzos, no. 129), the first daughter of the late sebastokr- 
ator Kyr Andronikos the Purple-born’: ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., II, 
pp. 764-5. 

1151-2. 'Songs to Kyra Theodora the daughter of the caesar and of 
Kyra Maria the Purple-born daughter of the late emperor of the 
Romans Kyr John Komnenos’: ed. Castellani, Epitalamio . . . per... 
Teodora. 

1159. ‘To the same emperor occupying by a great miracle the whole 
of Cilicia without any kind of battle’: ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., II, 
Pp. 766-7. 

1159. “To the same concerning the prince and the most majestic 
procession in Antioch’: ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., II, pp. 303-5. 
1155-6. ‘To the same emperor, when on falling with his horse he 
was wounded in the thigh’: ed. Bernardinello, De Manganis, no. 9. 
1155-6. ‘To the emperor, when the megas oikonomos of the Mangana, 
the holy Kassianos could not be persuaded to appoint me to the 
adelphaton granted me by our mighty and holy emperor': ed. 
Bernardinello, De Manganis, no. 10. 

1155-6. 'To the emperor, against the person who picked on the 
word "thermourgos" and insisted that this does not mean the man 
who is energetic and hot in action but one who is mean spirited and 
petty; the speech therefore proves that this person wrongly grasped 
the meaning of "thermourgos" .' 

1155-6. ‘Concerning the same matter.’ 

1156-9. ‘Petition to the emperor concerning a live fox’: ed. 
Bernardinello, De Manganis, no. 11. 

1149-50. (To the sebastokratorissa Eirene). 

Holy Week 1148. 'Funerary praise and lament on Kyrios Manuel 
Anemas, the most fortunate gambros of the late basileus and emperor 
of the Romans John the Purple-born’ (Varzos, no. 79). 

1148. ‘Petition to the emperor on behalf of the sebastokratorissa’: ed. 
Papademetriou, 'O Ilgddgopoc’, pp. 155-63. 

‘To life and the world.’ 

‘To Eros.’ 

‘To the chaste, rational turtledove who is above physical pleasure, a 
speech of exhortation to marital union.’ 
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1149-50. ‘To the sebastokratorissa, a speech of lament, when the 
emperor commanded the last son of the sebastokrator, Kyr Alexios 
Komnenos, to go out on campaign while he was still young’: lines 1- 
2, 62-3, 111-55, 174-6, ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., IL, pp. 768-9. 
Christmas 1150. 'To the son of the sebastokrator, the protosebastos 
and protovestiarios, sent from the campaign by the emperor to the 
Great City’: lines 104-48, 238-41, 306-17, ed. Papademetriou, 
'O Tleddeopoc’, pp. 128-9. 

1150. (To John Kantakouzenos (Varzos, no. 129), returning 
wounded from campaign): lines 1-2, 90-4, 208-19, 230-4, 259-65, 
301-5, ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., IL pp. 769-70. 

1150. (Lament on the death of John Komnenos (Varzos, no. 55), 
husband of Eudokia): lines 1-2, 110~19, 130-3, 168-74, 190~3, 200- 
15, 233-9, 341-3, ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., Il, pp. 770-1. 

1150. 'Address to the honourable Komnene, the daughter of the late 
sebastokrator Kyr Andronikos, when from the campaign she reached 
her mother the sebastokratorissa who was still in distress.’ 

1145. 'Address to the gambros of the late sebastokrator, Kan- 
takouzenos, betrothed by the emperor's wish to Komnene, the first 
daughter of the sebastokrator Kyr Andronikos’: lines 1-2, 77-89, 183- 
7, ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., II, pp. 771-2. 

1145. (To John Kantakouzenos). 

1150. ‘To Komnene, the daughter of the late sebastokrator, when she 
returned from the campaign and found the sebastokratorissa in the 
Pantokrator.’ 

1150. ‘Address to the sebastokratorissa, when Kyra Theodora, her 
daughter who was joined to the brother of the King of Alamania, 
returned from the campaign with her sister Komnene, while their 
mother was still dwelling in the Pantokrator’: lines 1-8, ed. Miller, 
RHCC, hist. gr., IL, p. 772. 

'Ekphrasis on a golden Antiochene robe. The subject of the speech is 
praise of the girl, Kyra Eirene, the first daughter of Komnene, the 
daughter of the late sebastokrator Kyr Andronikos the Purple-born.' 
‘On the same subject.’ 

1151-2. ‘Petition to the sebastokratorissa when she was moved to 
anger against me because of me failing in some business of hers.’ 
1149-50. ‘A speech representing the suffering of the sebastokratorissa 
and the illness with which she was afflicted, when she was staying 
in the monastery of the Pantokrator.’ 

1149. ‘Monody on the sebastos, the son of the sebastos Kyrios Isaakios, 
the husband of the royal sebaste, when he was wounded in his arm 
by a stone” (Varzos, no. 77): lines 1-14, 43-5, 51-7, 64-83, 119-22, 
152-8, 204-8, 249-65. 

1151-2. ‘Petition of Prodromos to the _ sebastokratorissa’: ed. 
Bernardinello, De Manganis, no. 1. 

1151-2. ‘Speech to the sebastokratorissa, in which he makes her the 


2 Elen (‘a sword’) should be emended to Ai8q: all other sources (Kinn., p. 97; Chon., 
p. 79; Prod., Hist. Ged., nos. 48-51) as well as the text of this poem (lines 55, 208, 259) 
confirm that Stephen Kontostephanos was killed by a stone. 
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judge concerning the adelphaton which his lords promised to him, 
that is the sebastokrator and the same sebastokratorissa’: ed. 
Bernardinello, De Manganis, no. 2. 

1149. ‘Speech of consolation to the wife of Kammytzes, daughter of 
the Purple-born Kyra Theodora, sister of the Emperor of the 
Romans the Purple-born Kyr John, at the request of a certain 
eunuch, her most familiar man’ (Varzos, no. 91): ed. Miller, RHCC, 
hist. gr., IL, pp. 503-6. 

1149. 'Monody on the same subject’: ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., II, 
pp. 506-11. 

‘Funeral speech on the death of Antiochos, and at the same time, 
consolation speech for his wife and daughter. In truth, however, a 
work showing how speeches of mourning for the deceased should 
be written, for there was no need for me to write this to a woman 
without letters, and anyway unable to comprehend the complexities 
of literature’: lines 421-5 ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., IL, pp. 638-9. 
‘Consolatory letter to the sebastokratorissa in iambics.’ 

1145-6. 'Verses pronounced in the church of the most holy 
Theotokos of ta tou Kyrou at the time when the most sensible 
sebastokratorissa, who had been joined to the sebastokrator Kyr 
Andronikos, was suffering misfortune.' 

1145-6. 'Other verses read out in the same church when the 
sebastokratorissa was celebrating her feast? the subject of these iam- 
bics is her sadness.' 

1147-8. 'These too were read out in the same church on a 
sebastokratorical feast.' 

Lent. "These too in the same church of the Virgin and on the same 
subject.' 

"These too in the same church for the same reason.’ 

"The present verses were read out in the church of the oikos of the 
sebastokratorissa, when the [feast of] the holy Theotokos the Hode- 
getria was also being celebrated in the same church': ed. Miller, 
‘Poésies inédites', pp. 20-4. 

"These too were read out in the same church’: ed. Miller, ‘Poésies 
inédites', pp. 24-7. 

"These too in the same church and on the same subject': ed. Miller, 
‘Poésies inédites', pp. 27-30. 

‘To the most holy Theotokos in the venerable monastery of Petra, 
produced at the request of Kyr John the abbot of blessed memory’: 8 
epigrams, ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., IL, pp. 544-7. 

‘On the birth of Our Lord Jesus Christ’: ed. Miller, ‘Poésies inédites’, 
pp. 30-1. 

‘On the Hypapante’: ed. Miller, ‘Poésies inédites’, pp. 31-2. 
‘These verses were produced for the Chairetismos in the church of 
the late pansebastos protosebastos, the son of the sebastokrator Isaac’ 
(Varzos, no.23?): 4 epigrams, ed. Miller, ‘Poésies inédites’, pp. 32-3. 


3 Le. the sebastokratorissa’s ‘name day’, the feast of the saint after whom she was 
named; it is not clear, however, which St Eirene this was. 
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‘These verses are inscribed on the holy cloth produced by the 
sebastokratorissa which is hung in front of the most holy Theotokos 
the Hagiosoritissa on the feast of the Holy of Holies': ed. Miller, 
‘Poésies inédites', pp. 33-4. 

'On the covering of the same most holy Theotokos the Hagio- 
soritissa, which also was produced by the sebastokratorissa': ed. Mil- 
ler, 'Poésies inédites', pp. 34-5. 

'And these verses on a holy cloth of the most holy Theotokos the 
Hodegetria, which also was produced by the sebastokratorissa': ed. 
Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., IL, p. 692. 

'On a cloth of the most holy Theotokos Basiotissa, produced by the 
sebastokratorissa': ed. Miller, "Poésies inédites', p. 35. 

"Other verses on a holy cloth of the most holy Theotokos at ta Kyrou, 
produced by the sebastokratorissa: ed. Miller, ‘Poésies inédites', p. 36. 
"Other verses on a holy cloth, produced by the same sebastokratorissa, 
in the most holy Theotokos of Pege': ed. Miller, ‘Poésies inédites’, 
pp. 36-7. 

‘On holy chalice covers produced by the sebastokratorissa’: 2 sets of 
three quatrains, ed. Miller, ‘Poésies inédites’, pp. 37-8. 

‘On a holy cloth produced by the most honourable Komnene, the 
daughter of the late sebastokrator Kyr Andronikos’: ed. Miller, 
‘Poésies inédites’, pp. 38-40. 

"Other verses on a holy cloth also produced by the same": ed. Miller, 
‘Poésies inédites', p. 40. 

‘On a silver covering produced for the most holy Theotokos of the 
Blachernitissa by the most honourable Komnene’: ed. Miller, 
‘Poésies inédites', pp. 40-1. 

‘On the banner [$AópovAov] of the protosebastos’: ed. Miller, RHCC, 
hist. gr., IL, p. 583. 

"Other verses again on the same’: ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., II, p. 
583. 

‘These verses to the empress [adtoxeatdg.oca], to the 
sebastokratorissa, to the ocean’: ed. Miller, ‘Poésies inédites’, pp. 
41-2. 

"These verses were read out in the church of the most holy 
Theotokos Hodegetria when the Clementia were being read out in it’: 
ed. Miller, ‘Poésies inédites', pp. 42-4. 

‘On the Crucifixion’: ed. Miller, ‘Poésies inédites’, p. 44. 

‘On the Deposition from the Cross’: ed. Miller, ‘Poésies inédites’, p. 
44- 

‘On the same’: ed. Miller, ‘Poésies inédites’, pp. 44-5. 

‘On a reading of St Gregory the Theologian’: ed. Miller, "Poésies 
inédites', pp. 45-6. 

‘Of the same, to the sebastokratorissa': lines 1-34, 159-76, 205-26, 247- 
303, 359-71, 536-51, ed. Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., IL pp. 530-1, 571, 
597-8, 614, 649-50; lines 67—70, 75-80, 213-14, 220-3, 323-4, 335-57, 
373-7, 382-419, 427-34, ed. Papademetriou, 'O Iloóópopoc', pp. 
124-7, 133. 
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"To a certain excellent but most unlucky grammatikos’: ed. Miller, 
RHCC, hist. gr., IL, pp. 630-1. 

‘On St Theodore Stratelates’: 3 epigrams, ed. Miller, 'Poésies 
inédites', pp. 46—7. 

"Theodore Tyron and Theodore Stratelates to each other: they speak 
the following for the sake of John Machetares': 2 epigrams, ed. 
Miller, ‘Poésies inédites’, pp. 47-8. 

"To St Ioannikios from the monk Ioannikios Logaras': 4 epigrams, 
ed. Miller, ‘Poésies inédites’, pp. 48-50. 

‘To the most holy Theotokos’: ed. Miller, ‘Poésies inédites’, pp. 
50-1. 

‘On the Greeting of the most holy Theotokos': ed. Miller, ‘Poésies 
inédites', pp. 51-2. 

'Epitaph from the daughter of the celebrated late Straboromanos 
lamenting to her three brothers how she collected their formerly 
scattered remains in one place’: ed. Miller, ‘Poésies inédites’, pp. 
52-3. 

'On Straboromanos': ed. Miller, 'Poésies inédites', pp. 53-4. 
‘Epitaph’ (on the son of George Radenos): ed. Miller, ‘Poésies 
inédites', pp. 54-5. 

'Epitaph on behalf of the daughter of the departed lord Anemas, 
and of Kyra Theodora, who was joined to Angelos': ed. Miller, 
‘Poésies inédites’, pp. 55-7. 

‘On the bridge at the strait of Abydos paradoxically produced by the 
most mighty emperor Kyr Manuel the Purple-born': 4 epigrams, ed. 
Miller, RHCC, hist. gr., IL, pp. 541-2, and ‘Poésies inédites', pp. 
57-8. 

'Verses on an old man taking a young wife': 16 poems, ed. Miller, 
‘Poésies inédites’, pp. 58-63. 


APPENDIX 2 


Lay officials in synodal lists of the 
Comnenian period 


1. Synod of the Blachernae, 1094-5! 








Name Title Kinship designation Office 

Kyr Adrian protosebastos megas domestikos 
Kyr Michael sebastos protostrator 
Doukas 

Kyr George sebastos 

Palaiologos 

Kyr John Taronites sebastos 

Kyr Michael sebastos logothetes 

Kyr Constantine — sebastos 

Maniakes 


Marinos Neapolites sebastos 








Constantine sebastos 

Oumpertos 

Manuel protonobelissimos epi tou 

Philokales kankikleiou 

Michael protonobelissimos mystikos + 
eparchos 

Andronikos protonobelissimos logothetes tou 

Skleros dromou 

Isaac protonobelissimos 

Kontostephanos 

Bardas Ikanatos nobelissimos 

Michael Diabatenos nobelissimos 

John Taronites protokouropalates epi ton deeseon 

Michael Barys protokouropalates 

Constantine protokouropalates 

Katakalon 


! Ed. Gautier, ‘Synode des Blachernes'; text pp. 216-20. 
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Name Title Kinship designation Office 

Nicholas protoproedros of megas 

Mermentolos the senate droungarios of 
the vigla 

Romanos (son of) — kouropalates 

Palaiologos 

John Synadenos kouropalates 

Constantine kouropalates megas 

Antiochos hetaireiarches 

Euthymios kouropalates krites 

Michael Skleros kouropalates 

Constantine lasites kouropalates 

Constantine kouropalates 

Choirosphaktes 

Tatikios protoproedros megas 
primmikerios ton 
eso vestiariton 

N. son of 

Tarchaniotes 

Theodore protoproedros hypatos ton 

Smyrnaios philosophon 

George Manganes  protoproedros 

George Basilakes ^ protoproedros 

Constantine Opos | protoproedros 

Niketas protoproedros 

Kastamonites 

John proedros grammatikos 

Basil Mauros proedros 

Michael proedros krites tou 

Autoreianos hippodromou 

George Aristenos — proedros 

George Pyrros proedros 

Michael Antiochos fproedros primmikerios ton 
exo vestiariton 

Eustathios proedros chartoularios tou 

Kamytzes staulou 

Basil raiktor papias ton 
Blachernon 

John Skoutariotes — raiktor 

Theodore raiktor 

Pepagomenos 

Leo vestarches grammatikos 

Michael vestarches grammatikos 


Opheomaches 
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2. Synod of the Blachernae, 26 February 11477 

















Name and 
Varzos no. Title Kinship designation Office 
Kyrios John 
(Roger) (75) caesar 
Kyrios Stephen panhypersebastos 
Kontostephanos 
(77) 
Kyrios Constantine sebastohypertatos 
Angelos (38) 
Kyrios Alexios son of kaisarissa 
Komnenos (65) Anna, cousin 
Kyrios Alexios 
| sonsofthe 
(Euphorbenos) (69) hyrogennete Maria 
Kyrios Andronikos E bit Z 8 í 
(Euphorbenos) (70) 
Kyrios Constantine pansebastos megas 
Komnenos (27) sebastos droungarios 
Kyrios John pansebastos dikaiodotes 
Taronites (21) sebastos +eparchos 
Kyrios Basil megalepiphane- koiaistor+ krites 
Pekoules statos tou velou 
Kyrios John Alopas krites tou velou 
3. Synod of the Blachernae, 12 May 1157? 
Name and 
Varzos no. Title Kinship designation Office 
Kyr John protosebastos nephew protovestiarios 
Komnenos (128) 
Kyr Alexios brother of the above 
Komnenos (132) 
Kyr Alexios sebastos nephew 
Kontostephanos 
(134) 
Kyr John pansebastos gambros 
Kantakouzenos sebastos 
(129) 
Kyr John Angelos pansebastos gambros of Theodora 
(146) sebastos Komnene (Varzos, 


? Text in RP, IV, pp. 307-8. 


no. 79) 


3 Ed. Sakkelion, Hazuiax7) BugAvo0fxn, pp. 316-17. 
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Name and 
Varzos no. 


Kyr Constantine 
Palaiologos (192) 
Kyr Alexios 
Palaiologos 

Kyr Andronikos 
Kamateros 


Kyr John (of 
Poutza) 


Kyr Theodore 


Styppeiotes 

Kyr Nikephoros 
Borbenos 

Kyr John 
Makrembolites 


Kyr Nicholas 
Zonaras 

Kyr Michael 
Kamateros 


Kyr Theodore 
Pantechnes 


Kyr Elias Bourtzes 
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Title Kinship designation Office 

pansebastos 

sebastos 

pansebastos 

sebastos 

pansebastos eparchos 

sebastos 

megalodoxotatos megas logariastes 
of the sekreta+ 
protonotarios 

megalodoxotatos+ epi tou kanikleiou 

protonobelissimos 

megalodoxotatos mystikos 

megalodoxotatos megas 
droungarios 

megalepiphane- protasekretis 

statos 

megalepiphane- epi ton deeseon 

statos 

+ protokouropalates 

megalepiphane- nomophylax + epi 

statos ton oikeiakon 

+ protokouropalates 

megalepiphane- phylax 

statos 


+protokouropalates 





> 


. Synod of the Great Palace, 2 March 11664 





Name and 


Varzos no. 


Kyr John 
Komnenos (128) 
Kyr Alexios 
Komnenos (132) 
Kyr Andronikos 
Komnenos (148) 


Kyr Alexios 
Komnenos (152) 


Title 
protosebastos | 


Kinship designation Office 
nephews, sons of protovestiartos 
sebastokrator 
Andronikos 


nephew, son of 
pansebastohypertatos 
Theodore Batatzes 
nephew, brother of 
the above 


* Ekthesis, pp. 141-2. 
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Name and 
Varzos no.’ Title Kinship designation Office 


Kyr John Doukas cousin, son of 

(90) pansebastohypertatos 
Constantine Angelos, 
the emperor's uncle 

Kyr Andronikos cousin, brother of the 

Doukas (93) above 


Kyr John (129) sebastos gambros 
Kantakouzenos 

Kyr Constantine — sebastos gambros 
Doukas (140) 

Kyr Goudelios sebastos gambros 
Tzikandiles (94) 


Kyr George sebastos megas 
Palaiologos (191) hetaireiarches 
Kyr John Doukas  sebastos 

Kyr Alexios sebastos oikeios vestiarites 
Petraliphas (126) 

Kyr Alexios sebastos oikeios vestiarites 
Rogeres 

Kyr Andronikos sebastos oikeios vestiarites 
Lampardas (234) +chartoularios 


Basil Kamateros protonobelissimos eparchos 

Isaac (Aaron) protonobelissimos akolouthos 

Basil Tripsychos nobelissimos primmikerios ton 
Vardarioton 








. Synod of the Great Palace, 6 March 1166? 


ut 


Name and 
Varzos no. Title Kinship designation Office 


Kyr Alexios despotes gambros 
(Bela) (153) 

(Patriarch of 

Constantinople 

Patriarch of 

Antioch 

Patriarch of 

Jerusalem 

All sitting with 

the emperor) 





5 Ekthesis, pp. 153-5. 
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Name and 

Varzos no. Title Kinship designation Office 

4 John protosebastos nephews, sons of protovestiarios 

omnenos (128) 

Kyr Alexios sebastokrator 
Andronikos 

Komnenos (132) 

Kyr John Doukas cousin, son of 

(83) sebastokrator 
Andronikos, the 
emperor's uncle 

Kyr Andronikos nephew, son of the 

(124) caesar John (Roger) 

Kyr John and 

Kyr Alexios | nephews 

Kontostephanos 

(133-4) 

Kyr Andronikos nephews, sons of the 

(148) emperor's gambros, 

and Theodore Batatzes, 

Kyr Alexios (152) pansebastohypertatos 

Kyr John Doukas cousin, son of late 

(66) caesar Bryennios 

Kyr Alexios cousin, son of the 

Komnenos (69) panhypersebastos 

Kyr John (90) cousins, sons of the 

Kyr Alexios (92) emperor's uncle, the 

Kyr Andronikos (93) pansebastohypertatos 

Kyr Isaac (96) Constantine Angelos 

Kyr John pansebastos gambros 

Kantakouzenos sebastos 

(129) 

Kyr Constantine — pansebastos gambros 

Doukas (140) sebastos 

Kyr Joseph pansebastos gambros 

Bryennios (85) sebastos 

Kyr John pansebastos gambros 


Arbantenos (86) sebastos 


Kyr Leo Kamyteros pansebastos 
sebastos 

Kyr Nikephoros pansebastos 

Bryennios (136) sebastos 


Kyr Goudelios pansebastos 
Tzikandiles (94) sebastos 
Kyr Alexios pansebastos 


Komnenos (117) sebastos 


Name and 
Varzos no. 


Kyr George 
Palaiologos (191) 
Kyr Constantine 
Palaiologos (192) 
Kyr Alexios 
Palaiologos 

Kyr Andronikos 
Kamateros 

Kyr John Kon- 
tostephanos 

Kyr Basil 
Kamateros 


Kyr Michael 
Angelos 

Kyr Michael 
Hagiotheodorites 


Kyr John 
Kamateros 
John (?) 
Makrembolites 
Basil Kamateros 


Michael Kamateros 


Isaac (Aaron) 
Basil Tripsychos 


George Manganes 


Theodore 
Pantechnes 


George Skylitzes 
John Karianites 


George 
Spleniarios 
Constantine 
Mesarites 


Thomas 
Haploucheir 


Leo Monasteriotes 
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Title 


pansebastos 
sebastos 
pansebastos 
sebastos 
pansebastos 
sebastos 
pansebastos 
sebastos 
pansebastos 
sebastos 
pansebastos 
sebastos 


protonobelissimo- 
hypertatos 
protonobelissimo- 
hypertatos 


protonobelissimo- 
hypertatos 


megalepiphane- 
statos 
protonobelissimos 
protonobelissimos 


protonobelissimos 
nobelissimos 


nobelissimos 
megalepiphane- 
statos 


protokouropalates 
protokouropalates 


| kouropalatai 


Kinship designation 


brother of the above 
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Office 


megas 
hetaireiarches 


megas 
droungarios 


protonotarios 


logothetes tou 
dromou + 
orphanotrophos 
epi tou kanikleiou 


protasekretis 


eparchos 

epi ton deeseon + 
phylax 
akolouthos 
primmikerios ton 
Vardarioton 
koiaistor 
dikaiodotes + epi 
ton oikeiakon 


epi ton kriseon 





— m 


kritai tou velou + 


epi tou hip- 
podromou 


kritai tou velou 
+ epi tou 


hippodromou 
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6. Synod of the Great Palace, 30 January 1170° 





Name and 
Varzos no. 


Kyr John 
Komnenos (128) 


Kyr Alexios Kon- 
tostephanos (134) 


Kyr Andronikos 
Komnenos (148) 


Kyr John 
Kantakouzenos 
(129) 

Kyr Constantine 
Doukas (140) 
Kyr John Doukas 


Kyr Andronikos 
Kamateros 


Kyr Michael 
Hagiotheodorites 


Basil Kamateros 


Theodore 
Pantechnes 


Andronikos 
Kappadox 

George Manganes 
Basil Tripsychos 


Title 


protosebastos 


nephew, son of 
panhypersebastos 
Stephen 
Kontostephanos 


pansebastos 
sebastos 


pansebastos 
sebastos 
pansebastos 
sebastos 
pansebastos 
sebastos 


protonobelissimo- 
hypertatos 


megalepiphane- 
statos 
protonobelissimo- 
hypertatos 
megalepiphane- 
statos 
protonobelissimo- 
hypertatos 


megalepiphane- 
statos 
nobelissimos 
protonobelissimos 


Kinship designation Office 


nephew, son of protovestiarios 

sebastokrator 

Andronikos 

nephew, son of 

pansebastos sebastos 

Theodore Batatzes 

gambros 

gambros 
megas 
hetaireiarches 
megas 
droungarios 
logothetes tou 
dromou + 
orphanotrophos 
eparchos 


dikaiodotes + epi 
ton oikeiakon 


megas logariastes 


koiaistor 
primmikerios ton 
Vardarioton 


é Ed. Sakkos, ‘Zbvodoc tot 1170’, pp. 332-3. 


Name and 
Varzos no. 


Kyr John 
Komnenos (128) 
Kyr Alexios 
Komnenos (132) 
Kyr John 
Kantakouzenos 
(129) 

Kyr Michael 
Gabras (130) 
Kyr Joseph 
Bryennios (85) 


Kyr Michael 
Hagiotheodorites 
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7. Synod of the Great Palace, 18 February 1170" 
Title Kinship designation Office 
protosebastos nephews, sons of protovestiarios 
sebastokrator 
Andronikos 
protostrator 
pansebastos gambros 
sebastos 
pansebastos gambros 
sebastos 
pansebastos gambros 
sebastos 
protonobelissimo- logothetes tou 
hypertatos dromou + 
orphanotrophos 
nobelissimos primmikerios ton 


Basil Tripsychos 


? Ed. Sakkos, 'Zóvo8og toô 1170’, pp. 341-2. 


Vardarioton 


APPENDIX 3 


Magnate ‘patrons’ under Manuel named 
in verse collections! 


1. Prod., Hist. Ged. 











Poem no. Name Varzos no. 
43 Alexios K. Phorbenos 69 
50-1 Stephen Kontostephanos - Anna K. 77 
52-3 Alexios K. Kontostephanos 134 
54 Manuel Anemas - Theodora K. 79 
55 Maria K. ? 
60 George Botaneiates — Zoe K. Doukaina 54 
65 Constantine Alopos 

64 Constantine Kamytzes — Maria K. 91 
65 Leo Tzikandeles 

76-7 Michael! Palaiologos” 

2. Mang. Prod. 

Poem no. Name Varzos no. 
33 Theodora K. 127 
42 Manuel Anemas - Theodora K. 79 
50 John K. - Eudokia 55 
60 Stephen Kontostephanos - Anna K. 77 
63 Constantine Kamytzes — Maria K.? 91 
65 N. Antiochos (27) 
75-82 John, Abbot of Petra 

85-8 John K. (?) 23 


! These lists do not include emperors and empresses. Lists 1 and 2 also omit those 
magnates whom the authors explicitly identify as actual or potential patrons, i.e. 
Alexios Aristenos, Anna Comnena, and the sebastokratorissa Eirene and her children. 

? Identified by J.-F. Vannier, in Cheynet and Vannier, Etudes prosopographiques, pp. 
153-5. 

? According to the lemma (see appendix 2) this was solicited from the author by a 
eunuch in the service of the couple concerned. 
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Poem no. Name 

121-2 Daughter of Manuel Straboromanos 

123 George Radenos 

124 Maria K. - John Angelos 

3. Marc. 

Lampros no. Name 

40 John K. Kontostephanos 

50 John K. 

52, 59 John Roger-Dalassenos 

54 Theodore Doukas 

56-7, 220 (?) Eirene, sebastokratorissa 

58, 213, 224, George Palaiologos 

228, 245 

61 Leo Sikountenos (Thessalonica) 

62 Theodore, Metropolitan of Philippoi 

63 John Doukas (K.) 

65, 161-2 Theodore Styppeiotes, Eudokia K. 

70, 108 Alexios K. — Maria Doukaina 

72 John K. 

74, 259 Maria K. - Alexios Axouch 

75 Theodora Doukaina 

75a Manuel K. Botaneiates - Eirene Synadene 

81, 88, 91, Andronikos Doukas Kamateros 

9374, 97 

85, 227, Sophia K. and daughter Eirene 

236-9, 246, 

271 

89 Kyr Photios Dryonites 

90 Andronikos K. — Eirene Doukaina 

95 Constantine Tripsychos 

99 Michael Tatikios 

103, 234 Goudeles Tzikandeles - Eudokia K. 

113 Leo Roger* - Eirene lasitissa 

114 John Klaudiopolites, oikeios of John K. 

115, 330 John Doukas Kalamanos 

218, 263 Nicholas Mavrokatakalon - Euphrosyne 
Doukaina 

219 Basil Serblias 

223 Andronikos Synadenos - Zoe K. Angelina 

230 Stephen Kontostephanos - Anna K. 

242 Andronikos Kontostephanos - Theodora K. 
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Varzos no. 


146 


Varzos no. 


133 
23 
75 


124 


94 


(128) 
99 


95 


77 
58 


4 Described as the grandson of a sebastos: cf. Laurent, 'Andronic Rogérios', p. 9. 
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Poem no. Name Varzos no. 
249, 367 George Skylitzes - Anna Eugeniotissa 

251 Nikephoros Sinaites? 

260 Elias Bourtzes - Anna Skelraina 

267 Basil Pekoules 

270 Theodore Batatzes — Eudokia K. 80 
275 Alexios K. - Anna Doukaina 144 
279 N. protonotarios 

280 Eudokia Doukaina 

317 John Serblias 

328 John K. - Maria Doukaina 147 
334 Andronikos Lapardas - Theodora K. 234 
337 John Doukas 


5 Among the theological quaestiones of Michael Glykas is one addressed to a 
Nikephoros Sinaites, the ‘most familiar man’ (oixevotatw åvðgðnw) of the emperor: 
ed. Eustratiades, I, p. 281; see above, p. 373. 
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Main entries are printed in bold. Numbers in brackets refer to prosopographical entries 
in Varzos (see Abbreviations); square brackets indicate spouses of the relevant persons 


of Comnenian descent 


Aaron, Isaac, protonobelissimos, akolouthos 
225, 379, 505, 507 

Abasgia 27 

Abydos 444, 500 

Acheloos 166 

Achilles Tatius 396 

Achridenos, Basil, Metropolitan of 
Thessalonica 367 n.174, 454 

Achyraous 125 

Acre 97 

Adana 38 

adelphaton 349, 440, 494-6, 498 

Adramyttion 125-6 

Adrian: see Komnenos 

Adrianople 44, 49, 152-3, 166, 191, 
203-4, 208, 221, 222, 231, 443; 
Metropolitan of 280 

Adriatic Sea 29, 39, 53-4, 93, 104, 169, 
174 

Aegean Sea, coasts and islands 35, 61, 
128, 133, 137-40, 141, 165-6, 168, 
171, 233-4, 250, 266 

aeikinesia, aeikineton 2, 464, 485 

Agnes of Antioch, married Bela III 81 

Agnes of France 19, 100-1, 224, 456, 462 

Ahmed (Oneirocriticon) 379 

Aigina 164, 171 

AIMA prophecy 7, 200, 224, 468 

Ainos 193 

akolouthos 223, 231, 505, 507 

Akropolites, Gregory 373 

al-Harawi 107 

al-Idrisi 140, 144, 166, 379 

Alamania, synonym for Germany 495, 
496 

Alamanoi (Germans) 5 

Alamos 421 

Alans 231 


Alazos 421 

Albanians 132 

Aldruda, countess of Bertinoro 84 

Aleppo 34, 41, 71 

Alexander the Great 194, 432, 447, 452, 
469, 481 

Alexander of Conversano, Count of 
Gravina 222 

Alexander III, Pope (1159-81) 5, 64-5, 
83ff, 96, 98, 103-5, 222, 309, 359, 
461 

Alexander Raynieri Strambo, Count 222 

Alexandria 34, 109, 112-13, 144, 323 

Alexiad 14, 28, 30, 211, 227, 419, 431, 
481 

Alexios Í Komnenos (15), Emperor 
(1081-1118) 3, 11, 14, 25, 27-35, 38, 
45, 47, 180-2, 184-9, 191-5, 200-2, 
207-10, 212, 216, 221, 226-7, 228-31, 
233, 235, 238-40, 242, 244, 250-1, 
253, 258, 261, 264-6, 268-76, 281, 
284, 294-5, 297, 301-4, 308-11, 
317-18, 326-7, 330, 332-3, 343, 357, 
359, 361, 363, 367, 369, 378-9, 
381-3, 414, 416-17, 419, 421-4, 
426-8, 430, 435, 461, 464, 472, 
476-7, 481, 489-91 

Alexios II Komnenos (155), Emperor 
(1180-3) 7, 19, 81, 92, 100, 127, 196, 
209, 224-5, 243-4, 455-6, 464, 468, 
473, 485, 490 

Alexios III Angelos Komnenos (167), 
Emperor (1195-1203) 12-13, 161-3, 
246, 491-2 

Alexios IV Angelos, Emperor (1203-4) 
491 

Alexios Komnenos (74), son and co- 
emperor of John II 195, 218, 422 
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Alexios Stoudites, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1025-43) 267, 296 

Alexios: see also Angelos, Apokaukos, 
Aristenos, Axouch, Bela III, Branas, 
Euphorbenos, Komnenos, 
Kontostephanos, Palaiologos, 
Petraliphas, Rogeres, Tarchaneiotes 

Allah 10, 105 

Almyros 44, 144-5, 149, 155 n.172, 165, 
169 

Alopas, John, krites tou velou 503 

Alopos, Constantine 510 

Alypios, enkleistos 373 

Amalfi 148 

Amalric I, King of Jerusalem (1163-74) 
72-5, 94-5, 105, 196, 242-3, 246, 
257, 459, 462 

Amaseia (Amasya) 96 

Ambraciot Gulf 166 

Amir Hasan 105 

Amplification: see auxesis 

Anacharsis or Ananias 346-7, 395 

anagrapheus/-eis 234 

Anatolia, Anatolian see Asia Minor 

Anazarba 435 

Anchialos 135 n.99, 165, 221; see also 
Michael III 

Ancona 54, 57 n.111, 61-3, 83, 89, 93-4, 
98, 105, 457, 459, 462 

andragathemata 421, 449 

andreia (Bravery, Manliness) 415, 419-20, 
430, 433, 449 

Andrew of Rupecanina 58, 63 n.134 

Andronikos I Komnenos (87), cousin of 
Manuel I and later Emperor (1183-5) 
4, 6, 12, 20, 56, 67, 73, 107, 119, 
159, 166-7, 173, 190, 192-3, 197-201, 
211, 218-20, 224-5, 227, 261, 290, 
311, 349, 352, 465, 482-3, 490 

Andronikos III Palaiologos, Emperor 
(1328-41) 250 

Andronikos, protekdikos of the Great 
Church 358, 399 

Andronikos: see also Doukas, 
Euphorbenos, Kamateros, 
Kappadokes, Kontostephanos, 
Lampardas, Palaiologos, Skleros, 
Synadenos 

Andros 137, 140 

Anemas family 207-8 

Anemas, Manuel [79] 207, 496, 500 

Anemas conspiracy 203-4, 207 

Angelos family 119, 208, 210 

Angelos, Alexios Komnenos (92) 136 
n.106 

Angelos, Constantine, 
pansebastohypertatos [38] 5-6, 208, 
221, 500, 506 
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Angelos, John [146] pansebastos sebastos 
500, 503, 511 

Angelos, Michael, 
protonobelissimohypertatos 507 

Ankyra (Ankara) 124, 268 

Anna Comnena (32), daughter of 
Alexios I, kaisarissa 14, 28, 32, 34, 
191-4, 201-5, 207-8, 227, 244, 275, 
281, 320, 329-33, 341, 344-5, 348-9, 
351-2, 361-2, 385, 395, 400-1, 423, 
431, 481, 503 

Anna Dalassena [6], mother of Alexios I 
116, 119-20, 201-2, 253, 417, 422 

Anna: see also Doukaina, Eugeniotissa, 
Komnene, Skleraina 

Anselm, Bishop of Havelberg 325, 327-8 

Antioch 29, 31-4, 36-42, 47, 49, 50, 
66-75, 77-8, 97, 101, 105, 109, 
112-13, 118, 128, 174, 206, 213, 215, 
241, 282, 309; Patriarch of 42, 50, 67, 
73, 75, 105, 279-80, 282, 301, 420, 
433, 495-6, 505 

Antiochos family 206 

Antiochos, Constantine, kouropalates, 
megas hetaireiarches 502 

Antiochos, Gregory 21, 135, 340, 342, 
344, 348, 350, 456, 469, 486-8 

Antiochos, Michael, proedros, 
primmikerios ton exo vestiariton 502 

Antiochos, N. 498, 510 

aplekta 235 

Apokaukos, administrator in Crete 221 

Apokaukos, Alexios 170 

Apokaukos, John, Metropolitan of 
Naupaktos 136, 154, 170, 308, 
364-5, 395, 398 

Apros, bishop of 306 

Apulia 38, 57, 59-60, 62-3, 67, 87, 89-90 

Arab, Arabic 107, 109, 124, 138, 240 

Aragon 102 

Arbantenos family 208 

Arbantenos, John [86], pansebastos 
sebastos, gambros of Manuel I 208, 506 

Arcadius, Emperor (395-408) 111 

archontes 145, 150, 152, 154, 156, 171, 
176; patriarchal 302 

Arethas, Metropolitan of Caesarea 248 

Argolid 155, 491 

Argos 139, 491 

Aristandros and Kallithea 396 

Aristenos family, Aristenoi 119 

Aristenos, Alexios 234, 275, 293, 307-8, 


Aristenos, George, proedros 502 

Aristophanes 355 

Aristotle, Aristotelian philosophy 107, 
155, 323, 332-3, 335, 338, 357-8, 
363-4, 366, 391, 438, 465 
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Armenian, Armenians 37, 46, 66-8, 71, 
75, 103, 106-7, 128, 133, 213, 231, 
259, 275, 290, 319-20, 368-9, 373, 
387, 420, 433, 476-7, 491 

Arnold of Liibeck 242 

Árpád, Hungarian royal dynasty 80 

Asan: see Peter and Asan 

Ascalon 74 

Asia Minor 5, 19, 28, 31, 34-7, 40, 42, 
44, 46, 49, 512, 71, 77, 95-9, 104-5, 
123-32, 133, 140, 165-6, 172, 174-6, 
178, 185, 189, 203, 233-5, 249, 250, 
272, 304, 396, 399, 420-21, 442, 464, 
476 

Aspietes family 373 

Aspietes, Constantine 210 

Aspiotes, John 373 

astrologers, astrology 5-6, 7-8, 11, 19, 
259, 370, 374, 377f£, 438, 454, 479 

Atalante 164 

St Athanasios 376 

Athanasios Manasses, Patriarch of 
Antioch (1157-70) 367 n.175 

Athens 51, 135, 137, 140, 154, 158, 167, 
171-5, 177, 300, 322 n.18, 323, 407- 
8, 144; Metropolitan of 280, 285, 323 

Athos, Athonite 120, 140, 161, 165, 178, 
318, 433; monastery of the Great 
Lavra 170, 189 

Atmanos, Armenian abbot from 
Philippopolis 319 n.5 

Atreus 422 

Attaleia 36, 40, 49, 125, 127-8, 250 

Attaleiates, Michael 340, 357, 360, 394 

augustus 181 

Austria 62, 8o, 82 

autarkeia 340-1 

authentes, authentia 248 

autokrator 181 

Autoreianos, Michael, proedros, krites tou 
hippodromou 502 

auxesis 415, 418 

Avlona 54 

Axouch family 223 

Axouch, Alexios [123], protostrator 6, 7, 
19, 61-3, 107, 201, 218-19, 224, 266, 
290, 465, 511 

Axouch, John, megas domestikos 54, 192, 
194-5, 207-8, 211, 218-21, 224, 
254-5, 258, 266, 343, 448 

Azymes 368, 372 


Babylon (Cairo) 50, 64 

Backovo monastery 163-4 

‘Bagoas’ 283, 330, 347, 358, 385 

Bagyon 442, 474 

Balduino Guercio 101 n.317, 222 
Baldwin III, King of Jerusalem (1143-63) 


2, 69-72, 74, 105, 196, 200, 242, 
362 

Baldwin IV, King of Jerusalem (1174-85) 
95, 97, 101 

Balkan Peninsula, Balkans 5, 30-1, 36, 
45, 54, 78ff, 92, 104-5, 124, 132-7, 
138, 144, 149, 151, 168, 174, 176, 
231, 241, 275, 349, 443 

Balsamon, Theodore, chartophylax of the 
Great Church and Patriarch of 
Antioch (c.1185-95) 176, 211, 
213-15, 264, 275, 285, 288-9, 293-7, 
299, 301-7, 317, 328, 352, 357, 
359-60, 375-6, 388, 392, 406, 412 

Balzos 421 

Barbarossa: see Frederick I of 
Hohenstaufen 

Bardanes, George, Metropolitan of 
Corfu 136 

Bardas: see Ikanatos 

Bari 59 n.117, 60, 148, 476 

Barys, accuser of Theodore Prodromos 
390-1 

Barys, Michael, protokouropalates 501 

St Basil of Caesarea 377, 381, 390, 400 

Basil I, Emperor (867-86) 114, 169, 180, 
422 

Basil II ‘Boulgaroktonos’, Emperor 
(976-1025) 2, 34, 57, 116, 124, 133-5, 
152, 185-6, 226—7, 229, 232, 236, 
250, 252, 264, 296, 298-9, 303-4, 
394, 401, 449, 462, 472, 489 

Basil, raiktor, papias ton Blachernon 502 

Basil the Bogomil 268, 284, 309, 363 

Basil, deacon 279 

Basil: see also Achridenos, Kamateros, 
Kourtikes, Mauros, Megistos, 
Pediadites, Pekoules Serblias, 
Tripsychos, Xeros 

Basilakes/Basilakios family 208, 321 

Basilakes, George, protoproedros 502 

Basilakes, Nikephoros 135, 279-80, 
282-4, 321, 328, 336, 342-3, 347, 
358, 381, 385, 387, 396, 419-20, 
423-4, 429-30, 432-3, 445, 452 

Basileion, bishopric of 268 

Basilica 213, 264, 268, 359 

Batalas monastery 289 

Batatzes family 208 

Batatzes, John Komnenos (147) 153, 512 

Batatzes, Theodore [80], 
pansebastohypertatos 207, 504, 506, 
512 

Bavaria 1, 62 

Beatrice of Burgundy 62 

Beatrice, countess of Edessa 66 

Bela II the Blind, King of Hungary 


(1131-41) 55 
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Bela III, King of Hungary (1172-96), 
previously Alexios despotes and 
caesar in Byzantium 79-81, 92, 196, 
200, 215, 505 

Belgrade 56 

Bembo, Marino 145 

Benedictine order 44 

Benjamin of Tudela 133, 140, 167, 386 

Berroia 165, 235, 235, 250, 349 

Bertha-Eirene, Empress (Bertha of 
Sulzbach) 4, 38, 45, 65, 117, 
199-200, 243, 448, 454 

bishops 130-2, 135-6, 154-6, 158-60, 
167, 172-3, 176-7, 235-6, 244, 260, 
262, 268-309, 314, 317-19, 328, 352, 
366, 369, 384, 387-9, 467, 483 

Bithynia 91, 125 

Black Sea 35, 45, 147, 149, 165, 174, 193, 
201, 298, 330 

Blemmydes, Nikephoros 365-6, 403 

Bogomil heresy 133, 268, 277-8, 283-4, 
318, 367, 383, 392-3 

Bohemond I, Prince of Taranto and 
Antioch 29-34, 40, 44, 47, 106, 227, 
235, 481 

Bohemond II, Prince of Antioch 36 

Bohemond III, Prince of Antioch 72-4, 
97-8, 103, 105, 215 

Book of Ceremonies (De cerimoniis) 238-9, 


244 
Book of the Prefect (Eparchikon Biblion) 
122 
Boradion, Mt 289 
Borbenos, Nikephoros, megalodoxotatos, 
mystikos 504 
Boris, Hungarian pretender 55 
Boso, cardinal, biographer of Pope 
Alexander III 89, 91 
Bosphoros 29, 46, 48, 111, 117, 119, 289, 
421, 444 
Botaneiates family, Botaneiatai 119, 202, 
206, 221 
Botaneiates, George [54] 510 
Botaneiates: 
Manuel Komnenos (48) 206, 511 
Nikephoros, married daughter of 
Manuel Komnenos (10), father of 
Manuel (48) 202 
Nikephoros, married Eudokia 
Komnene (30) 206 
bourgesioi 149 
Bourtzes family 208, 212 
Bourtzes, Elias, megalepiphanestatos 
protokouropalates and phylax 283 
n.191, 504 
Bourtzes, George, Metropolitan of 
Athens 154 n.166, 283 
Branas family 288 


Branas: 
Alexios Komnenos [149} 153 
Michael 80 
Theodore 153 
Braničevo 56, 166, 197, 213, 227, 349, 
442, 444 
Bravery see andreia 
Brindisi 59 n.117, 60, 62, 86 
Britain 379 
Brumalia 239 
Bryennios family 210 
Bryennios: 
Joseph, pansebastos sebastos, gambros of 
Manuel I 506, 509 
Nikephoros, the elder 201, 203-4 
Nikephoros [32], caesar 181, 192-4, 
201, 203-4, 207, 395, 506 
Nikephoros [136] 290 
N., sebastos 211 
Bulgaria, Bulgarians 29, 133-7, 152, 171, 
368, 491; Archbishop of 280, 329 
Butrinto 165 
Buoncompagno da Segni 93 
Burchard, German notary 64 
Burgundy 62 
Byzantion, synonym for Constantinople 
89, 97 


caesar, title of 66, 100, 153, 181, 496, 
505, 506 

Caesarea (Kayseri) 78, 127; Metropolitan 
of 280 

Calabria 38, 57 n.111, 59, 87, 90 

cantatores 313 

Capet, family of, Capetian dynasty 
101-2, 103-4 

Cappadocia 95, 126-7, 276-7, 281, 304 

Capua, principality of 85 

Caria 164 

Catalan, Catalans 5 

Caucasus 45, 205 

Celts (Western Europeans) 27, 51 n.89, 
231, 450 

Chaka (Tzachas) 29 

Chalcedon 178; Metropolitan of 269, 271, 
275, 316; Council of 404 

Chalcedonian Christians 37, 45 

Chaldia, theme of 215 

Chalkis see Euripos 

Chalouphes, Nikephoros 80, 210 

Chamaretoi, Chamaretos family, dynasts 
in Monemvasia 155, 257-8 n.99 

Chamaretos, Leo 491 

charistike, charisticariate, charistikarioi 
268, 270, 299, 305, 317 

Chariton, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(1178-9) 291 

Charlemagne 24, 47 
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chartophylax 236, 272, 288, 295, 297, 
300-2, 375 

chartoularaton/-a 235 

chartoularios 329; ton hippostathmon/tou 
stavlou 235, 502, 505 

Chartoularios, artist 430 

Chenaros, artist 430 

Cherson 149 

Chios 27, 29, 137, 165, 220 n.124; Nea 
Moni 163 

Chliara 126 

Choirosphaktes, Constantine, 
kouropalates 502 

Chomatenos, Demetrios, Archbishop of 
Ochrid 308 

Chonai 10, 130-2, 154, 255 

Choniates, Michael, Metropolitan of 
Athens 3, 130-1, 135, 152, 154, 159, 
167, 172-3, 177, 300-1, 323-4, 328, 
334, 337-9, 340-4, 346, 363-5, 388-9, 
395, 410-11, 431, 482 

Choniates, Niketas 4-22, 36, 61, 63, 80, 
85, 98-100, 117, 120-2, 126, 128, 
130-1, 134 and n.99, 142, 172-3, 
175-6, 179, 192-5, 195-9, 211, 
217-19, 221, 223-4, 232, 240-2, 
245-6, 252, 254-8, 281, 284 n.195, 
298, 311, 314, 320, 340, 342-5, 357, 
360, 379-80, 389, 395, 401, 409, 415, 
437, 442-5, 447-8, 454, 457-9, 462, 
477-82 

Christ 2-3, 10-11, 21, 33, 40, 117, 
119-20, 178-9, 238, 269, 279, 287-8, 
294-5, 297, 299, 313, 316, 367, 
370-1, 375, 415-17, 420, 424, 428-9, 
439, 450-1, 470, 472-3, 476; 
Emmanuel 77, 434, 437, 481, 487-8 

Christian, Archbishop of Mainz, 
chancellor of Frederick I 92-4, 101 

St Christodoulos, founder of Patmos 
monastery 271, 304 

Christopher of Mitylene 394 

chrysobull 70, 105, 151, 161, 176 n.270, 
193, 251, 265, 285-6, 304 

Chrysomallos, Constantine 276, 368 

Chrysophorites, John 472, 476 

Church: Ecumenical Councils 111, 293ff, 
316, 383; Church Fathers 111, 279, 
288, 290, 316, 366, 368, 376-7, 384, 
400, 405; canon law 214ff, 293ff, 
390-1, 478 

Cilicia 4, 6, 10, 31, 36-8, 40, 46, 66-8, 
73, 75, 76, 78, 104, 105, 107, 128, 
133, 174, 195-8, 211, 213, 219, 227, 
250, 266, 368, 420, 429, 432-3, 437, 
448, 491, 495-6 

Claudius, Emperor 422 

Cologne chronicle 88 
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Coloman, King of Hungary (1095-1116) 
30, 55 

Comana 95 

Commodus, Emperor 427 

Comnenian 14, 22, 25-6, 33-5, 43, 44, 
51, 57, 60, 66, 76-8, 82, 92-5, 115ff, 
124-5, 128, 134, 141-4, 147, 152-3, 
155, 173, 180-227, 228, 233-4, 
236-40, 242-44, 248, 253, 258, 263-5, 
300, 305, 308-9, 320-2, 335, 342, 
345-6, 348-52, 356, 368-9, 373, 390, 
392-4, 406, 409-10, 414, 418, 420-4, 
426-31, 442, 450, 462-3, 465, 467, 
471-2, 475, 479, 481, 490-3; see also 
Komnenoi 

Comnenus: see Komnenos 

Comparison: see synkrisis 

Conrad III of Hohenstaufen, King of 
Germany (1138-52) 13, 38-9, 45, 
47-50, 52-6, 58, 365, 387, 443, 495 

Conrad of Montferrat 15, 101 

Constance (Konstanz), Treaty of 58 

Constance, princess of Antioch 36-7, 41, 
66 

Constantine I, the Great, Emperor 
(324-37) 24, 80, 88, 108, 111, 117, 
225 n.154, 243, 291, 416, 435-6, 
461-2 

Constantine V, Emperor (740-75) 270, 
317 

Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, 
EISE (913-959) 2, 25, 238-9, 245, 
264 

Constantine VIII, Emperor (1025-8) 244 

Constantine IX Monomachos, Emperor 
(1042—55) 2, 115, 153, 169, 188, 230, 
232, 327, 358, 363, 383, 427, 489 

Constantine X Doukas, Emperor 
(1059-67) 2, 169, 186, 203, 358, 472 

Constantine Doukas, co-emperor with 
Alexios I 14, 193, 202-5, 244, 
416-18, 422, 426 

Constantine III Leichoudes, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1059-63) 267 

Constantine IV Chilarenos, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1154-7) 279-81 

Constantine, Metropolitan of Corfu 289 

Constantine of Nicaea, ‘philosopher’ 
344 

Constantine, sebastos 321 

Constantine: see also Alopos, Angelos, 
Antiochos, Aspietes, 
Choirosphaktes, Chrysomallos, 
Doukas, Iasites, Kalamanos, 
Kamytzes, Katakalon, Komnenos, 
Kourtikes, Manasses, Maniakes, 
Mesarites, Opos, Oumpertos, 
Psaltopoulos 
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Constantinople 1, 2, 4, 8, 10, 21, 25, 28, 
29750, 31, 34, 37, 40-2, 44-50, 52-3, 
55, 60, 65, 68—9, 71—6, 81, 82, 84-9, 
92-3, 95, 97-103, 109-23, 126, 128, 
133, 137, 139, 141, 143-55, 157, 
162-71, 175, 177-8, 180, 188-9, 191, 
193, 195, 201, 205, 222, 224, 229-31, 
233-47, 250-2, 256-7, 267ff, 314, 


316, 318, 321, 323, 325ff, 332, 340-1, 


352, 356, 350ff, 367, 376, 378, 385-6, 
391, 393, 403-5, 407-10, 424-5, 436, 


443, 451, 454-8, 463, 470ff, 479, 483, 


488, 491-2, 495; as New Jerusalem 
111, 470; as New Rome 28, 109ff, 
153, 178, 296, 302, 393, 404, 424-5, 
447, 470; Patriarch of 7, 10-11, 88, 
128, 136, 214-16, 235-6, 367-309, 
357, 505; Synod of 91, 182ff, 214, 
235, 267-92, 311, 318-19, 358, 384, 
388-90 

main sites and public buildings: 
Acropolis: 240-2; Capitol 111; 
aqueduct 111, 118; emboloi 125; fora 
111-12; Forum of Theodosius 122; 
column of Constantine 118-19; 
Hippodrome (Circus) 111-12, 121, 
239, 241, 297, 424, 485; Mese 122, 
242; senate houses 111; skalai 125, 
170; Strategion 114-15; walls 111, 
118, 125; Golden Gate 111-12, 242 

Great Palace 21, 77, 107, 111, 117-19, 
197, 199, 241, 243-5; Boukoleon 
harbour 178, 291; Chrysotriklinos 
118; Mouchroutas 118; Pharos 
church 178, 291; Porphyra (Purple 
Chamber) 226, 243-4, 424, 434-5; 
Triklinos of Manuel I 117, 244, 288, 
471, 474; Trullan Hall 118, 245 

Blachernae Palace 116-19, 122, 245, 
277, 280, 471, 474 

imperial mausolea 114, 117 

Great Church/Hagia Sophia 98, 
111-12, 118, 122, 154, 164-5, 167, 
171, 177, 236, 240-3, 272ff, 313-14, 
318, 325-6, 330, 352-3, 358, 375-6, 
383-4, 388-9, 392, 399, 404, 424, 
432, 439, 446, 454, 461 

other churches 111ff, 119-20: Christ 
Antiphonetes 165, 165; Christ at the 
Chalke 245, 326; Forty Martyrs 326; 
Holy Apostles 111, 114, 117, 326; 
Nea Ekklesia 164, 239; St Akakios 
111; St Agathonikos 111; St Mokios 
111, 114 n.19, 298, 472, 475-6; St 
Peter 326; St Thekla at Blachernae 
116; St Theodore ton Sphorakiou 326; 
Theotokos at Blachernae 111, 116, 
326, 499; Theotokos at 


Chalkoprateia 111, 326; Theotokos 
ta Diakonisses 326; Theotokos fa 
Kyrou 352, 498-9 
monasteries and euageis oikoi 114ff; of 
the Aristenoi 119; Christ 
Akataleptos 120; Christ Evergetes 
119; Christ Pantepoptes 119; Christ 
Pantokrator 21, 116-17, 119, 129, 
163, 164, 166 n.226, 178, 298, 329, 
350, 362-3, 488, 497; Christ 
Philanthropos 120; Christ Saviour in 
Chora 120; Hospitaller house 222; 
Myrelaion 162-3, 165; Petria 162, 
164-5; SS Cosmas and Damian 
(Kosmidion) 163, 278; St Demetrios 
119; St George Mangana 115, 117, 
119, 163, 165, 220, 291, 308, 326, 
349, 352, 363, 440, 453, 494-6, 498; 
St John Baptist at Petra 120, 498; St 
Mamas 119; Stoudios 119; ta 
Panagiou 305, 373; Theotokos ton 
Hodegon (Hodegetria) 280, 319, 352, 
499; Theotokos Kecharitomene 120; 
Theotokos Pammakaristos 120; 
Theotokos Peribleptos 163 
orphanage (Orphanotropheion) 115, 
117, 119, 163, 165, 169, 230, 242, 
256, 271, 308, 344, 349, 440; church 
and school of St Paul 326-7, 330, 
428 
hospitals 362-3: St Panteleimon 120; St 
Sampson 165 n.214; leper hospital 
115 
aristocratic residences 119-20, 352-3; 
quarter of ta Pittakia 123 
schools 274, 325ff 
Constantius II, Emperor (337-61) 111 
Constitutum Constantini (Donation of 
Constantine) 89, 296, 302 
Consul of the Philosophers: see hypatos 
ton philosophon 
Corfu 1, 6, 51, 55, 137, 210, 443 
Corinth 51, 137, 140, 145, 149, 154, 178, 
411, 491; Metropolitan of 280 
Cremona 84 
Cretan, Crete 27, 138, 140, 165, 168-71, 
220, 260, 383 
Crimea 149 
Croatia 30, 34, 81 
crusade, crusades, crusaders 30ff, 64-5, 
95-8, 246, 420, 433, 449, 462; First 
Crusade 29-34, 44-7 49, 69, 71, 87, 
124, 242, 309; Second Crusade 5, 15, 
19, 21, 22, 42-4, 46ff, 66, 68, 71, 76, 
82, 85, 87, 101, 104, 125-7, 209, 242, 
278, 363 378, 385, 387, 438, 443, 445, 
447-8, 450, 452, 459; Fourth 
Crusade 119, 170, 491-2 
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crusader states 3, 16, 31-2, 34, 40-2, 
44-6, 64, 66ff, 95ff, 104, 106-7, 175, 
213, 231, 420, 433, 491 

Cuman, Cumans 31, 53, 64 (‘Comania’) 
134, 137, 147, 203, 221, 231, 314 

Cyclades 27 

Cypriot, Cyprus 27, 36, 40, 67, 128, 137, 
140, 172-4, 213, 234, 278, 403, 491 

St Cyril of Alexandria 391 

St Cyril Phileotes 157, 383 

Czechs 56, 80 


Dadibra 124 

Dalassenos: see Anna Dalassena; Roger, 
John 

Dalmatia 28, 30, 34, 35, 79-81, 83, 90, 
93, 105, 134, 169, 174, 213, 223, 393 

Damascus 95 

Damietta 74 

Daniel, Book of 33, 404, 407 

Danishmendid dynasty 35-6, 77-8, 95, 
124, 420 

Danube, Danubian 53, 56, 80, 105, 
134-5, 174-5, 241, 439, 442, 445-6, 
474, 496 

Dasiotes, Theodore [129] 4, 208 

David 416, 436-7, 447-8, 450-2, 469, 474 

De cerimoniis: see Book of Ceremonies 

De haeresibus et praevaricationibus 
Graecorum 91 

Dekanos, George 207 

Demetrias 138, 145 

St Demetrios 149, 151, 178-9, 476 

Demetrios of Lampe 290-1, 387 

Demetrios: see Chomatenos, Drimys, 
Tornikes 

St Denis, abbey of 407 

Denmark 56 

Desa (= Stephen Nemanja), Grand 
Zupan of Rascia 56, 69, 79, 82, 242, 
446 

despotes (despot), title of 79, 184, 505 

Devol, Treaty of 29, 30, 31, 34, 36-7, 39, 
40 n.42, 41, 106, 311 

dia formula 254, 256 

Diabatenos, Michael, nobelissimos 501 

didaskaliai 352, 367, 370 

didaskaloi: scriptural 274, 314, 325ff, 366, 
376, 384, 428; secular 325ff 

Digenes Akrites 1-2, 127, 396, 421, 431, 
449, 469, 474 

dikaiodosia 262 

dikaiodotes 230, 255, 260-2, 307-8, 503, 
507, 508 

dikaiosyne 415, 419 

Diogenes family 202, 208 

Diogenes, John 455, 462, 469 


Diogenes, Leo and Nikephoros 244; 
conspiracy of 203 
Dionysios the Areopagite (Pseudo) 377, 


407 
Dobrochouvista 235 
Dogmatic Panoply (ILlavozA(a 
Aoyuatıxń) 318, 320, 367, 369, 419, 
456, 477 
Dokeianos, Theodore 206 
Dorylaion 96-9, 124, 126, 456-7, 463, 485 
Doukai, Doukas family 186-7, 191, 193, 
202-3, 206-14, 254, 355, 422-3 
Doukaina: 
Anna, sister of Empress Eirene 
Doukaina 202 
Anna, wife of Alexios Komnenos (144) 
512 
Arete, kralaina 55 n.101, 171 
Eirene, wife of Andronikos Komnenos 
(124) 511 
Eudokia 512 
Euphrosyne, wife of Nicholas 
Mavrokatakalon 511 
Maria, wife of Alexios Komnenos 
(132) 511 
Maria, wife of John Komnenos 
Batatzes (147) 512 
Theodora, wife of Manuel Botaneiates 
511 
Zoe, wife of George Botaneiates 510 
Doukas: 
Alexios Bryennios (119), grandson of 
Anna Comnena 348-9 
Andronikos, protovestiarios, son of 
caesar John 202 
Andronikos, pansebastos sebastos, 
logothetes ton sekreton 253 
Constantine (140), pansebastos sebastos, 
gambros of Manuel I, doux of 
Dalmatia 93, 505-6, 508 
John, caesar, brother of Constantine X 
186, 202-3 
John, brother of Eirene Doukaina 203, 
306 
John (66), son of Anna Comnena, 
cousin of Manuel I 192, 506, 511 
John (83), cousin of Manuel I 506 
John (90), cousin of Manuel I, son of 
Constantine Angelos 505, 506 
John, commander in Italy and 
Hungary 59-61, 512 
John, sebastos, megas hetaireiarches 344 
373, 456, 508 
Michael, brother of Eirene Doukaina 
203, 501 
Theodore 511 
douleia, doulos 75, 77, 226, 346 
doux 191, 211, 219, 223, 234, 348-9, 492 
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Doxapatres, Neilos 378 

Drimys, Demetrios 173 

dromos (Post) 229 

Drosilla and Charikles 396 

Dryonites, Photios 511 

dynastes/dynast 155, 210, 249, 492 

dynatos/-oi 160 

Dyrrachion (Durazzo) 34, 41, 44, 133, 
146, 191, 213, 235; Metropolitan of 
279; theme of Dyrrachion and 
Ochrid 348 


Ecloga Basilicorum 262, 369 

Edessa 29, 32, 34, 41-2, 46, 52, 66, 68, 
71, 285 

Edict of 1166 88, 265, 287-8, 291, 461-2 

Egypt, Egyptian 8, 22, 73-5, 95, 97, 100, 
105, 147, 170, 233, 257, 457 

eidikon 229 

Eirene Doukaina, Empress 116, 120, 193, 
201-5, 253, 275, 305, 333-4, 343, 
348-9, 351-2, 423 

Eirene-Piroska, Empress 29, 116-17, 204, 
422, 495 

Eirene, wife of co-emperor Alexios 
Komnenos (74) 206 

Eirene, wife of Andronikos Komnenos 
sebastokrator (I) 204-5 

Eirene, wife of Isaac Komnenos 
sebastokrator (I) 204-5 

Eirene, sebastokratorissa, wife of 
Andronikos Komnenos sebastokrator 
(II) 136 n.106, 196, 207, 209, 220, 
344-5, 348-52, 440-2, 495-9 

Eirene: see also Doukaina, Komnene 

Eirenikos, John, abbot of Batalas 
monastery 289 

ekdikeion, ekdikoi 301-2, 399 

ekphrasis 239-40, 247, 355-6, 397, 402, 


455-6, 471 
Ekthesis, synodal (1166) 21, 287-8, 290-1, 


455 
Elias: see Bourtzes 
England, English 77, 148, 231, 237, 369, 
08 


4 

eparchos/eparch (prefect) 183, 229-30, 
259, 262, 357, 501, 503-5, 507-8 

Ephesos 52, 129, 135, 154, 165, 173, 175, 
178, 259, 291, 455 

epi ton deeseon 183, 229, 259, 501, 504, 
507 

epi ton kriseon 230, 262, 359, 507 

epi ton oikeiakon 183, 229, 259-60, 507-8 

epi tou kanikleiou 183, 198, 229, 254-5, 
258, 501, 504, 507 

Epiros 86, 136, 250, 492 

episkepsis/-eis fiscal/domain units 164-8, 
171, 234-5 
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epistemonarches 277, 280-1, 285, 287, 290, 
294, 299, 303, 308 

Erythraean Sibyl 378-9 

Esias, monk 374, 386 

Esztergom 83 

Eteriano: see Hugo Eteriano 

Ethiopians 243 

euage sekreta 230 

Euboea 57 n.105, 144, 165 

Euclid 333 

Eudokia Makrembolitissa, Empress 321 

Eudokia, wife of John Komnenos [55] 
496, 510 

Eudokia: see also Doukaina, Komnene 

eugeneia (good birth, nobility) 183, 320-2, 
347 

Eugenianos, Niketas 396 

Eugeniotes family 291 n.225, Anna 
Eugeniotissa 512 

Eugenius III, Pope (1145-53) 47 n.72, 49, 

8 


5 

Eugenius of Sicily, Admiral 378 

Eulalios, artist 430 

Eumathios: see Philokales 

Euphorbenos, or Phorbenos, Alexios 
Komnenos (69), cousin of Manuel I 
503, 506, 510 

Euphorbenos, or Phorbenos, 
Andronikos (70), cousin of Manuel 
I, doux of Cilicia 73 n.173, 503 

Euphrates 37 

Euphrosyne: see Doukaina, 
Kastamonitissa 

Euripos (Chalkis) 57 n.105, 144, 158-9; 
bishop of 389 

Europe, western 2, 28, 30-3, 35, 40, 42, 
46, 101, 106, 136, 140-1, 144, 213, 
216, 226, 228, 231, 267-8, 274, 294, 
309, 311, 359, 368, 379, 393, 406-8, 
460-1, 489-95 

eusebeia 416, 419 

Eustathios, Metropolitan of Thessalonica 
20-1, 85, 124, 126, 140, 142, 149-50, 
157-60, 175-7, 233, 244-5, 251-2, 
256-9, 264, 292, 298-301, 311, 328, 
342-4, 347, 362, 384, 388-9, 391, 
400-1, 405, 409-11, 414, 445, 455-64, 
466-9, 481, 483-8 

Eustathios: see also Kamytzes, 
Makrembolites 

Eustratios, Metropolitan of Nicaea 275, 
279, 332, 368, 383-4 

Eustratios Garidas, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1081-4) 268 

Euthymios, kouropalates 502 

Euthymios: see also Malakes, Zigabenos 

exokatakoiloi archontes 272, 302 

Ezeros 235 
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feudal system, feudalism 16, 22-5, 31-2, 
70, 77-8, 148, 160ff, 171, 176-7, 226, 
235-6, 248-9; see also lizios 

Filioque 292, 368, 370, 372, 387, 476 

Flanders 146, 148 

France, French 1, 32, 42, 46-51, 56, 66, 
83, 96, 100-2, 104, 106-7, 119, 125 
148, 237, 244, 247, 408, 491 

Frangipane family 84, 89 

Frank, Frankish, Franks (synonym for 
Western Europeans) 32-4, 44, 49, 
106-7, 226, 231 

Frederick I of Hohenstaufen 
(Barbarossa), King of Germany and 
western Emperor (1152-90) 1, 3, 13 
14, 23-4, 53, 56-9, 61, 78, 79, 82-95, 
98-105, 136, 251, 265, 459, 462, 482, 
487 

Frederick II of Hohenstaufen, King of 
Sicily and western Emperor (1198- 
1250) 369-70 n.180, 379 

Fruška Gora (Frangochorion) 8o, 83 

Fulk, King of Jerusalem 57 


Gabras family, Gabrades 128, 191, 210 

Gabras, vizir of Kılıç Arslan II 103 

Gabras, Gregory 203 

Gabras, Michael [130] pansebastos 
sebastos, gambros of Manuel I 8o, 
210, 509 

Gabras, Theodore 203 

Galata, suburb of Constantinople 122 

Galen 364, 380-1 

Galesion, Mt 178 

gambros (son-in-law) 503, 505-6, 508-9 

Gangra 35, 124 

Ganos, Mt 177 

genikon 229 

Genoa, Genoese 3, 16, 61, 83, 86, 94, 
101-2, 104, 106, 123, 138-9, 142-3, 
145, 222-3, 462 

genos 187, 415-16, 418, 435, 438 

Geoffrey of Villehardouin 120 

St George 476 

George of Antioch, Sicilian admiral 56 
n.105 

George of Pisidia 421 

George, nephew of Michael Choniates 
411 

George: see also Aristenos, Bardanes, 
Basilakes, Botaneiates, Bourtzes, 
Dekanos, Kallistos, Manganes, 
Palaiologos, Pyrros, Radenos, 
Skylitzes, Spleniarios, Tornikes 

Georgia, Georgian 45, 104, 455 

Gerald of Wales 379 

German, Germans, Germany 1, 5, 4, 15, 
23, 38, 41-3, 46-9, 55-6, 58, 65-5, 


80, 82-90, 92-5, 98-9, 102, 104, 125, 
136, 148, 200, 231, 246, 290, 378, 
422, 443, 448, 462 

Gerontios of Lampe 383 

Geza II, King of Hungary (1141-62) 
54-6, 58, 79, 444-6, 496 

ghazi 36, 420 

Gibertus, interpreter 222 

Glavenitza 235 

Glykas, Michael 199, 319, 343, 360, 
370-82, 386, 388, 392, 395, 399, 
404-6 

Godfrey de Bouillon 47 

Golden Horn 119, 122-3, 170, 373 

grammatikos 328-9, 502 

Grand Domestic: see megas domestikos 

Gratian 406 

Greece, land of 1, 5, 51, 61, 124, 132-3, 
137, 140, 144-5, 151, 158, 165-6, 
169, 174-5, 234, 249, 266, 311, 383; 
ancient 155, 385, 400, 433; modern 


3 

Greek, Greeks 5, 9-10, 13, 25, 32, 37, 40, 
47-8, 50-2, 58-60, 73, 75, 84-91, 
103, 105-7, 121, 124-5, 131-2, 139, 
159, 198-9, 223, 246-7, 271, 304, 
310-12, 319-20, 322, 324-5, 366, 368, 
378, 389, 393, 395-6, 400-1, 406-9, 
444, 454, 480 

St Gregory of Nazianzos/Nazianzen, the 
Theologian 364, 400, 473 

St Gregory of Nyssa 390 

Gregory VII, Pope (1073-85) 385 

Gregory, abbot of Oxeia 298 

Gregory the Priest, Armenian chronicler 
68 

Gregory: see also Akropolites, Antiochos, 
Gabras, Kamateros, Pakourianos, 
Taronites 

Grevena 136 

Guiscard: see Robert Guiscard 

Gümüstegin 36 


Hadrian IV, Pope (1154-9) 57-9, 64, 105 

Haemus mountains 134 

Hagar, sons of, Hagarenes (Muslims) 
96, 128, 175 

Hagiochristophorites, Stephen 211-12, 
257 

Hagiophlorites, John, chartophylax of the 
Great Church 288 

Hagiotheodorites family 258 

Hagiotheodorites, John 254-6 

Hagiotheodorites, Michael, logothetes tou 
dromou and orphanotrophos 239, 
256-7, 287, 314, 343-4, 455 

Hagiotheodorites, Nicholas, nomophylax, 
maistor ton rhetoron, Metropolitan of 
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Athens 154 n.166, 177, 234, 256-7, 
287, 358, 414 

Halié (Galicia), principality of 80 

Hama 41 

Haploucheir, Michael 341 

Haploucheir, Thomas, krites tou velou, 
epi tou hippodromou 507 

Harim, battle of 72 

Hebros river 166 

Helena Uroš, Serbian queen of Hungary 
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Hellas, theme of 133, 173, 220, 233-5, 
307-8 

Hellene, Hellenic, Hellenism 9, 15, 106, 
366, 385, 387, 389, 400-1, 404, 
406-11, 433-4, 492-3 

Hellespont 392, 433, 444 

Henry lI (Plantagenet), King of England 
(1154-89) 1, 92, 96, 100, 379, 458 

Henry II, western Emperor (1002-24) 
49 

Henry IV, western Emperor (1056-1106) 


49 
Henry V, western Emperor (1098-1125) 


49 

Henry VI, of Hohenstaufen, western 
Emperor (1190-7) 15, 25, 92 

Henry of Babenberg, ‘Jasomirgott’, Duke 
of Austria 52, 62, 82, 209 

Henry the Lion, Welf Duke of Bavaria 
and Saxony 62, 78, 85, 92, 242, 459 

Henry, son of Conrad III 55-6 

Henry, Patriarch of Venice 387 

Heraclitus 374 

Heraclius, Emperor (602-41) 35, 115, 
240, 265, 421 

Herakleia (Pontos) 195 

Hermogenes 335 

heroon 117 

Hesiod 350 

hetaireia 231 

Hetoumid dynasty (Cilicia) 37, 128 

Hiera monastery 129, 171 

hieromnemon 302, 307 

Hildebert of Lavardin, bishop of Le 
Mans 112, 407-8 

Hippocrates 380 

Hippodrome, law-court of 230 

Hohenstaufen dynasty 16, 25, 58, 62, 65, 
82ff, 101-2, 200, 490 

Holy Land 48, 81, 131, 369, 436 

Homer 328, 330, 350, 451 

Homs 41 

Hospital of St John, Order of, 
Hospitallers 81, 222 

Hromgla 103 

Hugo, abbot of Latin monastery at 
Adrianople 222 
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Hugo Eteriano 90-1, 94, 102, 106, 223, 
287, 291, 309, 392 

Hugo of Honau 102 

Hungarian, Hungary 1, 7, 12, 29-30, 35, 
54-6, 64, 73, 78-83, 89, 96, 104, 126, 
137, 174, 196-7, 200, 204, 227, 231, 
241, 311, 442-6, 453, 457, 460, 
472-3, 475 

hypatos ton philosophon (Consul of the 
Philosophers) 326-7, 332-5, 502 

Hysmine and Hysminias 381, 396-7 


Iasites, Constantine, kouropalates 204, 502 

Iasites, Michael 204 

Iasitissa, Eirene 511 

Iconoclasm, Iconoclasts 269-70, 316-17 

icons 118, 178-9, 237, 241, 312-13, 317, 
354, 396-7, 415, 425, 447, 471 

Ikanatos, Bardas, nobelissimos 501 

Ikanatos, Leo 277 

Indian, Indians 27, 29 

Innocent IL, Pope (1130-43) 38-9 

Innocent III, Pope (1198-1216) 491 

Ioalites, John, protasekretis 120 

Ioannikios: see Logaras 

Ioannina 157 

Ionian Sea 137 

Isaac I Komnenos, Emperor (1057-9) 
116, 185, 435 

Isaac II Angelos, Emperor (1185-95) 
12-13, 20, 133-4, 151 n.162, 153, 
167, 177-8, 299, 314, 482-5, 491 

Isaac: see also Aaron, Komnenos 

Isach, Michael 221 

Islam 2, 10, 95, 292, 387, 420, 432 

Issos 432 

Italian, Italians 5, 17, 23-4, 27, 32, 45, 
122-3, 138, 143-8, 159-61, 324, 
358-9, 407, 409-10, 442, 487 

Italikos, Michael, deacon of the Great 
Church and Metropolitan of 
Philippopolis 195, 313, 333-5, 343, 
348-9, 352, 361-3, 386~7, 398, 414, 
419, 423-4, 427-8, 432-3, 435-8, 445, 
447. 452, 456 

Italos, John 204, 268-9, 275, 284, 309, 
316, 327, 331-2, 363, 368-9, 383-6, 
387 n.250, 389, 393-4, 406, 408 

Italy 5, 22, 28, 32, 38-9, 44, 53-5, 57-65, 
83~94, 102, 104, 107, 155, 169, 173, 
209, 222, 359, 387, 393, 408-10, 443, 
459 


Jerusalem, city and Latin kingdom of 1, 
2, 29, 40-1, 49, 69-70, 72-4, 78, 81, 
89, 95, 97, 104, 196-7, 200, 246, 362, 
420, 490~1; Patriarch of 280, 367, 
505 
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Jews 122, 130-1, 145, 164, 168, 264, 367, 
371-2, 374-5, 384-6 

Joachim, Abbot of Fiore 407 

St John Chrysostom 113, 376, 390, 400, 


473 

St John of Damascus 269 

St John of Rila 319 

St John the Evangelist 7 

John I Tzimiskes, Emperor (969-76) 2, 
115, 180, 185, 241, 449 

John II Komnenos, Emperor (1118-43) 5, 
15, 25, 27-9, 35-46, 49, 50, 66-9, 80, 
104, 116—17, 119, 125, 128, 139-40, 
165, 166, 169, 174, 178, 187-8, 
192-7, 204, 206-9, 212, 218-19, 221, 
225-7, 240-1, 250, 252-4, 258, 266, 
275, 308, 311, 313, 343, 351, 362, 
399, 414, 419-40, 448, 450-2, 460, 
464, 472-3, 476, 480-1, 485, 496, 498 

John VI Kantakouzenos, Emperor (1341- 
55) and historian 492 

John VIII Xiphilinos, nomophylax and 
Patriarch of Constantinople (1064- 
75) 267, 394 

John IX Agapetos, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1111-34) 275-6, 
306, 318, 323-5 

John IV Oxeites, Patriarch of Antioch 
144, 269-72, 296, 305, 309, 317 

John, abbot of Petra monastery 498, 510 

John, orphanotrophos 253 

John, proedros, grammatikos 502 

John of Poutza, megalodoxotatos, megas 
logariastes 212, 254—5, 504 

John of Salisbury 85 

John the Lydian 340 

John: see also Alopas, Angelos, 
Apokaukos, Arbantenos, Aspiotes, 
Axouch, Batatzes, Chrysophorites, 
Diogenes, Eirenikos, 
Hagiophlorites, Hagiotheodorites, 
Ioalites, Italos, Kamateros, 
Kantakouzenos, Karianites, 
Kinnamos, Klaudiopolites, 
Komnenos, Makrembolites, 
Mavropous, Mesarites, 
Nomikopoulos, Roger, Serblias, 
Sinaites, Skoutariotes, Skylitzes, 
Staurakios, Straboromanos, 
Synadenos, Taronites, Trichas, 
Triphyles, Tzetzes, Zonaras 

Jordan of Capua, sebastos 58 n.112, 85, 
222 

Joscelin II, Count of Edessa 41, 66 

Joseph: see Bryennios 

Joshua 472, 474 

Julian the Apostate, Emperor (361-3) 
382, 400 
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Justice: see dikaiosyne 

Justin IL, Emperor (565-78) 115 

Justinian I, Emperor (527-65), Justinianic 
16, 24, 25, 33, 111-12, 115, 240, 243, 


263-5, 267, 294, 303, 340, 359-60, 
421, 461-2 


Kalamanos family 119 
Kalamanos, Constantine Doukas, doux 
of Cilicia 72 n.170, 73 n.177, 473, 


75 
Kalamanos, John Doukas [99] 511 
Kallikles, Nicholas 361-2, 419 
Kallistos, George, archiatros 363-4 
Kalodoukes, Nicholas, archiatros 363-4 
Kalomodios 144 
Kamateros family, Kamateroi 20, 213, 
255-6 
Kamateros: 
Andronikos, pansebastos sebastos, 
eparchos and later megas droungarios 
88, 106, 259-60, 290, 320, 344-5, 
348, 350, 369, 455-6, 461, 471, 
476-7, 504, 507-8, 511 
Basil, pansebastos sebastos, protonotarios 


507 
Basil, protonobelissimos (later 
megalepiphanestatos 
protonobelissimohypertatos), eparchos 
505, 508 
Gregory, logothetes of the sekreta 230, 
25374 
John, logothetes tou dromou 199, 210, 
255-6, 259, 347, 379 
John, protonobelissimohypertatos, epi tou 
kanikleiou 507 
Michael, megalepiphanestatos, and later 
protonobelissimos, epi ton deeseon and 
later phylax 504, 507 
Kamyteros (Kamytzes?), Leo, pansebastos 
sebastos 506 
Kamytzes family 210 
Kamytzes, Constantine [91] 498, 510 
Kamytzes, Eustathios, proedros, 
chartoularios tou staulou 206, 502 
Kantakouzenos, John [129], pansebastos 
sebastos 210, 497, 503, 506, 508-9 
Kantakouzenos, Manuel (215) 217 
Kappadokes family 212 
Kappadokes, Andronikos, 
megalepiphanestatos, megas logariastes 
508 
Kappadokes, George, mystikos 261, 346 
Karianites, John, protokouropalates, epi ton 
kriseon 507 
karteria 420 
Kassandra (Chalkidike) 189 
Kassianos family 128 
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Kassianos, oikonomos of the Mangana 
496 

Kastamon 35, 124, 240, 421 

Kastamonites family, Kastamonitai 194 

Kastamonites, Leo 194, 346 

Kastamonites, Niketas, protoproedros 
502 

Kastamonitissa, Euphrosyne [93] 210, 
212 

Kastoria 157, 166-7 

kastron, kastra 114, 150, 176, 193 

Katakalon family 203-4; see also 
Mavrokatakalon, Tarchaneiotes 
Katakalon 

Katakalon, Constantine, protokouropalates 
501 

Katakalon, Nikephoros Euphorbenos 
203 

Kataphloron, Nicholas, maistor ton 
rhetoron 336, 414 

Kataskepe, monastery of 119, 298-9 

Kataskepenos, Nicholas 391 

katastasis 238 

Katholikos (Armenian) 75, 106, 319 

Kayseri: see Caesarea 

Kea 363-4 

Kekaumenos family 208 

Kekaumenos (author) 152, 156-7, 208, 
249, 316, 419 

Kibotos 44 

Kibyrraiotai, theme of 234 

Kiev 45 

Kılıç Arslan II, sultan of Konya 6, 76-8, 
95-100, 103, 105, 107, 118, 121, 126, 
132 n.89, 197, 242, 454, 459, 463, 
475, 487 

Kinnamos, John 4, 14, 18-21, 36, 43, 46, 
53, 57-8, 60-1, 64-5, 68-9, 71, 77, 
79, 84, 88-9, 91, 97, 99, 174, 193, 
195-9, 211, 217-19, 221, 240, 242, 
251, 254, 279, 282, 284 n.195, 287, 
346, 351, 362, 401, 409, 413, 437-8, 
442-6, 448, 454, 457-8, 462, 465, 
471, 477-8 

Kiranides 379 

Klaudiopolis 99, 458, 483 

Klaudiopolites, John 511 

klerikata 299 

koiaistor 230, 260, 262, 357, 503, 507-8 

koiton (Chamber) 269 

Koloneia 200 

kommerkion 94 

Komnenoi, aristocratic family and 
imperial dynasty 15, 16, 20, 46, 57, 
62, 87, 101, 127, 141, 160, 171, 
180-227, 228, 232, 249—50, 252, 
265-7, 298, 321, 329, 356, 358, 
382-3, 389, 418, 421-4, 489, 492 
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Komnene: 
Anna (77), daughter of John II 207, 
510-11 


Anna (86), daughter of Isaac 
sebastokrator (II) 208 

Anna (154), daughter of Manuel I 245 

Eirene (61), granddaughter of Isaac 
sebastokrator (I) 399, 511 

Eirene, daughter of Maria (129) 496 

Eudokia (30), niece of Alexios I 206 

Eudokia (57), daughter of Alexios I 20 

Eudokia (80), daughter of John II 207, 
512 

Eudokia (94), daughter of Constantine 
Angelos 511 

Eudokia (130), daughter of 
Andronikos sebastokrator (II) 196 

Eudokia (146a), wife of Theodore 
Styppeiotes 511 

Eudokia, niece of Manuel I, married 
Odo Frangipane; widowed and 
remarried 102 

Maria (53), daughter of Alexios I 
203-4, 206 

Maria (75), daughter of John II 207, 
496, 503 

Maria (91), daughter of Constantine 
Angelos 510 

Maria (123), niece of Manuel I, wife of 
Alexios Axouch 511 

Maria (129), daughter of Andronikos 
sebastokrator (II) 198, 208, 496 

Maria (141), niece of Manuel I, 
suggested bride for Frederick 
Barbarossa 58 n.114, 62; married 
Stephen IV of Hungary 79 

Maria (146), niece of Manuel I 500, 
511 

Maria (153), Porphyrogennete, 
daughter of Manuel I 89, 92-5, 100, 
118, 198 n.48, 224-5, 243-5, 442, 
444, 495-6 

Maria (211), great-niece of Manuel, 
and queen of Jerusalem 74 

Maria, of unknown parentage 510 

Sophia (29), daughter of Isaac 
sebastokrator (I) 511 

Theodora (38), daughter of Alexios I 
204, 208, 498, 500 

Theodora (58), daughter of Adrian- 
John (28) 511 

Theodora (79), daughter of John II 
207, 510 

Theodora (127), daughter of caesar 
John Roger 496, 510 

Theodora (131), niece of Manuel and 
duchess of Austria 52, 62, 209, 495, 
497 
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Theodora (142), niece of Manuel and 
queen of Jerusalem 70, 200-1 

Theodora (150), niece and mistress of 
Manuel I 9; married Nikephoros 
Chalouphes 210 

Theodora (234), wife of Andronikos 
Lampardas 512 

Theodora, niece of Manuel, married 
Bohemond III of Antioch 98, 215 

Theodora, niece of Manuel I, 
correspondent of Michael Glykas 


373 

Zoe K. Angelina (95), daughter of 

Constantine Angelos 511 
Komnenos: 

Adrian-ohn (16), protosebastos, brother 
of Alexios I 120, 181, 182, 189, 192, 
205, 501 

Adrian-John (28), son of Isaac 
sebastokrator (1), Archbishop of 
Bulgaria 136, 275, 277, 329, 343, 423 

Alexios (65), megas doux 57 n.107, 
60-1, 503 

Alexios Angelos K. (92) 506 

Alexios (117), pansebastos sebastos 506 

Alexios (132), sebastos and later 
protosebastos, son of Andronikos 
sebastokrator (II) 196-7, 219, 224-5, 
495. 497, 503, 506, 508-9, 511 

Alexios (144), son of Manuel Anemas, 
nephew of Manuel I 512 

Alexios (152), nephew of Manuel I 
504, 506 

Alexios, pinkernes and protostrator, 
nephew of Manuel I 197, 225 

Andronikos (35), sebastokrator (I), son 
of Alexios I 204 

Andronikos (76), sebastokrator (II), son 
of John II 195-6, 344, 348, 495, 497, 


4 

pA R Angelos K. (93), cousin of 
Manuel I 506 

Andronikos Roger K. (124), nephew 
of Manuel I 506, 511 

Andronikos Batatzes K. (148), nephew 
of Manuel I 504, 506, 508 

Constantine (27), son of Isaac 
sebastokrator (I), megas droungarios 
206, 277, 503 

Isaac (12), sebastokrator (I), brother of 
Alexios I 165, 181, 191-2, 202, 204 

Isaac (36), caesar and sebastokrator (II), 
son of Alexios I 107, 120, 181, 190, 
193-5, 200, 204-5, 207, 305, 333, 
344, 346-7, 351-2, 391-2, 397, 


423-4 
Isaac (78), sebastokrator (III), brother of 


Manuel I 11, 41—2, 192, 195, 218-19, 
281, 285, 435, 448, 450 

Isaac Angelos K. (86), cousin of 
Manuel I 506 

Isaac, doux of Berroia 348-9 

John (6), father of Alexios I 202, 206 

John (23), son of Isaac sebastokrator (I) 
119, 191-2, 206, 498, 510-11 

John (31), parakoimomenos, cousin of 
John II 207, 253-4 

John (55), grandson of Isaac 
sebastokrator (II) 497, 510 

John (84), son of Isaac sebastokrator (II) 
423-4, 465 

John (128), protovestiarios and 
protosebastos, son of Andronikos 
sebastokrator (II) 196-8, 471-2, 476, 
495, 497, 499, 503-4, 506, 508-9, 511 

John, the Fat, son of Alexios Axouch 
401 

Nikephoros (17), pansebastos, brother 
of Alexios I 181 

Nikephoros (114), epi ton deeseon 259, 
344, 414 

Stephen (57), megas droungarios 279 

see also Alexios, Andronikos, Batatzes, 
Branas 

Kontostephanos family 207-8, 210 

Kontostephanos: 

Alexios (134), nephew of Manuel I 
133, 209-10, 217, 290, 373, 344-5, 
503, 506, 508 

Andronikos (58) 511 

Andronikos (135), megas doux 13, 74, 
241, 257-8, 266 

Isaac, protonobelissimos, sebastos 497, 
501 

John (104) 344 

John (133), nephew of Manuel I 506, 
511 

John, pansebastos sebastos 507 

Stephen (77), sebastohypertatos, megas 
doux 53, 207, 497, 510-11 

Konya (Ikonion/Iconium), capital of 
Seljukid Sultanate of Rum 3, 8, 29, 
36, 42, 51, 76, 78, 89, 96-9, 124, 
125-7, 132, 197, 211, 219, 304, 443, 
457, 463 

Korytos 166 

Kos 137, 164, 304 

Kosmas I, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(1075-81) 268, 293 

Kosmas II Attikos, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1146-7) 6, 195, 
277-8, 282-3, 318, 397 

Kosmosoteira monastery 163, 169, 193, 
346, 391, 397 

Kotertzes, Theodore 329 
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Kotyaion 124 

Kourtikes/Kourtikios family 204 

Kourtikes, Basil 204 

Kourtikios, Constantine 204 

Kourtikios, doux of Branicevo 227 

kratos 262 

krites/-ai (judges) 230, 502; krites tou velou 
505, 507; tou hippodromou 502, 507 

Kyprianos, Niketas, hypatos ton 
philosophon 332 

Kypsella 166 


Ladislas, brother of Geza II of Hungary 
79 

Lakedaimon 144-5 

Lampardas, Andronikos (234), sebastos, 
oikeios vestiarites, chartoularios 210, 
505, 512 

Lamprun 37 

Langres, Bishop of 50 

Laodicaea 35-6, 125, 132 

Larissa 133; Metropolitan of 280 

Latin Europe, Latin Christendom: see 
Europe, western 

Latin, Latins 5, 9, 15, 17, 32-3, 36-7, 
40-2, 44-5, 48, 66, 68-72, 75, 87-91, 
106-7, 136, 137, 149, 153, 159, 173, 
177, 207, 209, 213, 216-17, 221-6, 
231, 243, 247, 257, 271, 282, 287, 
291-2, 297, 304, 308, 319-20, 358, 
360, 368-9, 372, 378-9, 385-7, 393, 
403, 407-8, 420-1, 433, 461-2. 476-7, 
487-8, 490-3 

Latros, Mt and monasteries 129, 178 

Lembos monastery 128, 164 

Leo III, Emperor (716—740) 269, 317 

Leo VI, Emperor (886-912) 2, 238, 263-4, 
294, 296, 303, 359, 422, 466-7 

Leo, Rupenid prince of Cilicia 38, 46 

Leo, vestarches, grammatikos 502 

Leo Stypes, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(1134-43) 276, 318, 407 

Leo, Metropolitan of Chalcedon 269, 
271-2, 316 

Leo Tuscus 90-2, 94, 102, 106, 222, 304, 


309 

Leo ó 100 Meytotov 344, 348 

Leo: see also Diogenes, Ikanatos, 
Kamyteros, Kastamonites, 
Monasteriotes, Roger, Sgouros, 
Sikountenos, Tornikes, Tzikandeles 

Leontios, abbot of Patmos and Patriarch 
of Jerusalem 367 

Lesbos 27, 29, 137 

Libanius 113 

Life of Joachim of Fiore 85 

liege vassalage: see lizios 

Liguria, Ligurians 84, 102, 231 
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lizios/-oi 106-7, 223, 226 

Lizix, Michael 107, 361-2 

Logaras, Ioannikios, monk 500 

logismoi 372, 375 

logos/-oi 331, 335, 339, 344, 350, 352, 354, 
398, 429-30, 466, 484, 488, 494 

logothetes ton sekreton/logothete of the 
sekreta 255, 501 

logothetes tou dromou/logothete of the 
drome 199, 209-10, 255-7, 259, 
313-14, 501, 507-9 

Lombardy 64-5, 83-4, 90, 92, 105 

Lopadion 125, 127 

Lothar II, King of Germany and western 
Emperor (1125-37) 38 

Louis VII, King of France (1137-80) 42, 
47-50, 52, 72, 83, 88, 100, 103, 105, 
117-18, 222, 242, 244, 246-7, 462, 
495 

Lucas, Archbishop of Esztergom 83 

Lucian 330, 333, 347 

St Lucy 319 

Ludus de Antichristo: see Play of Antichrist 

Luke Chrysoberges, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1157-70) 281, 289, 
293, 306-7, 347, 357 

Lydia 130 


Macedonia (ancient and modern 
geographical region) 53, 124, 132-5, 
136, 140, 165, 235, 250, 286, 492 

Macedonian dynasty 180, 238, 249, 264, 
422, 489 

Maio, Sicilian admiral 57 n.105 

maistor ton rhetoron (Master of the 
Rhetors) 248, 326—7, 343, 358, 426-7, 
439 

Makedonia, theme 166 n.223, 231 

Makre (Fetiye) 127 n.127 

Makrembolites family 204, 212 

Makrembolites, Eustathios 381, 396, 402 

Makrembolites, John, megalodoxotatos, 
megas droungarios 504, 507 

Malakes, Euthymios, Metropolitan of 
Neopatras 154, 177, 344 389, 454-8, 
462-3, 465-9, 479, 481 

Mamistra (Mopsuestia) 67 

Manasses, Constantine 154 n.171, 256-7, 
314, 344, 350, 356, 369 n.180, 395-6, 
402, 455, 460, 462, 469, 471; see also 
Athanasios 

'Manganeios Prodromos' 221, 544-5, 
348-50, 352, 440-54, 470, 474, 479, 
494-500, 510-11 

Manganes family 212 


Manganes, George, protoproedros 502 
Manganes, George, nobelissimos, koiaistor 
507-8 
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Mangaphas, Theodore, dynast of 
Philadelphia 133-4, 155, 491 

Maniakes, Constantine, sebastos 501 

Manuel I Komnenos, Emperor (1143-80) 
passim 

Manuel: see also Anemas, Botaneiates, 
Kantakouzenos, Straboromanos 

Manzikert 8, 98-9, 232, 449 

Marcus Aurelius, Emperor 194, 426—7 

Margaret, daughter of Bela III of 
Hungary, second wife of Isaac II 
Angelos 134 

Maria of Alania, Empress 202-3, 321, 
343, 416 

Maria of Antioch, Empress, second wife 
of Manuel I 72, 201, 243, 472-3, 476 

Maria, nun 399 

Maria: see also Doukaina, Komnene 

Marianos: see Mavrokatakalon 

Marmara, Sea 29, 118-19, 124, 170, 381 

Massagetai 231 

Master of the Rhetors: see maistor ton 
rhetoron 

Masud, sultan of Konya 42, 51, 67, 76, 
447. 475 

Maurice, Emperor (582-602) 148 

Mauros, Basil, proedros 502 

Mavrikas/Mavrix family 212 

Mavrix 144 

Mavrokatakalon, Marianos 204 

Mavrokatakalon, Nicholas 511 

Mavropous, John, Metropolitan of 
Euchaita 394 

Mavropous, Samuel, chartophylax of the 
Great Church 245, 300, 381, 455, 
464-5, 470 

Mavrozomes, Theodore 210-11, 257-8, 
492 

St Maximos the Confessor 390 

Meander, river and valley 36, 99, 125, 
129-30, 165, 314 

megalepiphanestatos/-oi 183-4, 212, 504, 
507-8 

megalodoxotatos/-oi 183, 212, 504 

megas chartoularios 235 

megas domestikos 54, 231, 501 

megas doux 53, 57 n.107, 233-5, 257-8, 
266 


megas droungarios 230, 259-62, 277, 290, 
344, 350, 359, 502-3, 507-8 

megas hetaireiarches 231, 266, 344, 502, 
505, 507-8 

megas logariastes 162, 183, 229-30, 254, 
255, 504, 508 

megas oikonomos 272, 274, 307 

megas primmikerios ton eso vestiariton 502 

megas sakellarios 272, 274 

megas skeuophylax 272, 274 
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Megistos, Basil 363 n.162 

Meles, Stephen, logothetes tou dromou 
313, 319, 544 

Meletios, St (Hosios) 319 

Melisende of Tripoli 72 

Melissenos family 208 

Melissenos, Nikephoros, caesar [13] 181, 
192, 202 

Menander Rhetor 415, 417-18, 438 

Mermentolos, Nicholas, protoproedros of 
the senate, megas droungarios 502 

Merseburg, Diet of 56 

Mesarites family 212, 363 n.162 

Mesarites: 

Constantine, kouropalates, epi tou 
hippodromou and later protasekretis 
289, 343, 507 

John 343 

Nicholas 343, 401 

Theodore 211-12 

mesazon, mesazontes 252, 257-9, 287 
metata 235 

Methone 51, 137 

Michael, Archangel 10, 117, 130 
Michael III, Emperor (843-67) 180 
Michael IV, Emperor (1034-41) 115 
Michael VI, Emperor (1056—7) 114 
Michael VII Doukas, Emperor (1067-78) 


203, 295, 358, 363, 394, 401, 427, 
2 


47: 

Michael VIII Palaiologos, Emperor 
(1259-82) 139, 264, 292, 403 

Michael I Keroularios, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1043-58) 267 

Michael II Kourkouas, Oxeites, Patriarch 
of Constantinople (1143-6) 277, 284, 


435 

Michael III ‘Anchialos’ (6 tod 
'AyxyvóÀov), deacon of the Great 
Church and Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1170-8) 21, 81, 98 
n.295, 292-3, 301, 306, 332, 343, 
347, 367 1.174, 444, 455, 457, 460, 
462, 469 

Michael IV Autoreianos, deacon of the 
Great Church, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1208-14) 289 

Michael, protonobelissimos, mystikos, 
eparchos 501 

Michael [20] sebastos, logothetes ton 
sekreton 253, 359, 501 

Michael of Ephesos 332 

Michael the Rhetor (ó tot 
GeocaXovíxnc) 279-80, 438-9, 


442-6, 451-4, 474 
Michael the Syrian 475 


Michael, protégé of Michael Choniates 
411 
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Michael, secretary of Isaac sebastokrator 
(II) 194, 346 

Michael: see also Angelos, Antiochos, 
Attaleiates, Autoreianos, Barys, 
Branas, Choniates, Diabatenos, 
Gabras, Glykas, Hagiotheodorites, 
Haploucheir, lasites, Isach, Italikos, 
Kamateros, Lizix, Opheomaches, 
Palaiologos, Pantechnes, Psellos, 
Skleros, Taronites, Tatikios 

Michaelitzes: see Styppeiotes 

Milan 64, 84, 86 

Mildness: see praotes 

Miletos 165 

Mitylene 27 

Mleh, Rupenid prince 75, 104, 107 

monasticism, monks, monasteries 
113-16, 119-20, 123, 128-9, 131, 
149-51, 158, 162ff, 177-8, 219, 236, 
268-71, 273-8, 280, 285-6, 289, 
296-301, 303-5, 307-9, 317-20, 325, 
329, 338, 340, 348-50, 367, 369, 
373-6, 380, 384, 388-92, 396-8, 400, 
403-5, 407, 472, 475-6, 483, 487-8 

Monasteriotes, Leo, krites tou velou, epi 
tou hippodromou 507 

Monemvasia 137, 148-9, 151, 153, 155, 
179, 491-2 

Monophysite Christians 37, 133, 368, 
476 

Montferrat, lords of 98 n.295, 101-2, 
105, 491 

Mopsuestia (Mamistra) 38 

Moses 465, 472, 474 

Mosul 42 

Mosynopolis 150-1 n.161 

Mouzalon: see Nicholas IV 

Mstislav, Prince of Kiev 45, 206 

Muses (Alexios I) 27ff, 33, 35, 105, 311, 
435, 461 

Muslim, Muslims 2, 11, 31, 34, 36, 40, 
65-6, 68, 97, 118, 138, 201, 297, 367; 
see also Hagarenes 

Myra 476 

Myriokephalon 8, 12, 17, 98-9, 196, 224, 
314, 458, 463-4, 482 

Myron Panagiotes 373 

Mysia 125 

mystikos 239, 260-1, 298-9, 303, 501, 504 


Naupaktos 136, 154, 304, 308, 364 

Nauplion 139, 411, 491 

Neapolites, Marinos, sebastos 501 

Neilos of Calabria 383 

Neilos: see also Doxapatres 

Neokaisareia (Niksar) 35, 96-6, 124, 436, 
448; Metropolitan of 295 

Neokastra 126 


Neopatras 154, 177 

Neophytos, archimandrite 389 

Neophytos the Recluse 173, 403, 458 

Neoplatonism 332-3, 372, 438, 468 

Nerezi 136 n.106 

Nerses Snorhali, Armenian Catholicos 
75 

Nestorianism 279 

Nicaea 29, 33, 52, 125, 127; Empire of 
124, 128, 365, 403; Metropolitan of 
288 


St Nicholas 472, 476 

Nicholas I Mystikos, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (901-7, 912-25) 318 

Nicholas III Grammatikos, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1084-1111) 268, 
273-4, 319, 327 

Nicholas IV Mouzalon, Archbishop of 
Cyprus and Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1147-51) 21, 172, 
278-9, 281-3, 367 n.174, 392 

Nicholas, Bishop of Methone 278, 282-4, 
286, 332-3, 367 n.174, 375, 454, 
460-2, 465, 469 

Nicholas: see also Hagiotheodorites, 
Kallikles, Kalodoukes, Kappadokes, 
Kataphloron, Kataskepenos, 
Mavrokatakalon, Mermentolos, 
Mesarites, Zonaras 

Nicomedia 125 

Nikephoritzes 253 

Nikephoros II Phokas, Emperor (963-9) 
2, 180, 185, 232, 305, 449 

Nikephoros III Botaneiates, Emperor 
(1078-81) 181, 202-5, 221, 472 

Nikephoros I, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (806-15) 318 

Nikephoros, mystikos 472 

Nikephoros: see also Basilakes, 
Blemmydes, Borbenos, Botaneiates, 
Bryennios, Chalouphes, Diogenes, 
Katakalon, Melissenos, Sinaites 

Niketas, Metropolitan of Ankyra 269, 
272, 294-5 

Niketas, Metropolitan of Herakleia 374 

Niketas, Metropolitan of Nicomedia 325, 
328 

Niketas of Maroneia, Metropolitan of 
Thessalonica 367 n.174, 387 

Niketas, Bishop of Chonai 10-11, 130ff, 
385 

Niketas: see also Choniates, Eugenianos, 
Kastamonites, Kyprianos, Stethatos 

Nikopolis 235 

Nile 421 

Niphon, monk 277-8, 281, 392 

Niš 135, 166, 197 

nobelissimos 183-4, 501, 505, 507-9 
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Nomikopoulos, John 395 

Nomokanon 264, 384 

nomomatheis, nomotriboumenoi 359 

nomophylax 259, 307-8, 326, 358—9, 504 

Norman, Normans 25, 27, 29-34, 38-9, 
43-5, 55, 57, 63, 66, 132, 148, 206-7, 
209, 222-3, 231, 246 

Novgorod 147 

Nureddin 66-7, 71-3, 75-6, 95, 107, 199 


Ochrid 135-6, 308; identified with 
Justiniana Prima 154; see also 
Theophylact 

Octavian (Victor IV) 64 

Odo Frangipane 84, 102 

Odo of Deuil 46 n.69, 48-50, 52, 113, 
125-7, 129, 132, 134, 174, 311-12, 
385, 480 

Odysseus 481 

oikeios/-oi 77, 223, 373 

oiketes/-ai 77 

oikonomos 236, 272, 307, 496 

oikos/-0i 114-17, 169-71, 186-7, 189-90, 
193-4, 234, 260, 298, 303, 305, 308, 
313, 345, 347, 352-3, 471, 492; 
euageis oikoi 162, 169, 225-6, 234 

Oinaion 201 

On the heresies and prevarications of the 
Greeks 91 

Opheomaches, Michael, vestarches, 
grammatikos 502 

Opos, Constantine, protoproedros 502 

Oria 387 

orion, oria 174-5, 235, 257-8 n.99, 491 

orphanotrophos 230, 253, 256-7, 307-8, 
344, 507-9 

Orthodoxy 2, 106, 134, 264, 270, 277, 
280, 288ff, 312, 315, 316-413, 425, 
433, 437-8, 452, 465, 467-8, 471, 
47577, 479, 481, 483, 486 

Otranto 57 n.111, 59 N.117, 93 

Otto of Freising 49, 50, 58-9, 198, 311 

Otto of Wittelsbach 63 

Oumpertos, Constantine, sebastos 501 

Outremer 1, 32, 46, 50, 70, 77, 96, 101; 
see also crusader states 

Oxeia, island and monastery 276, 298 


Pagasitic Gulf 145, 166 


Paionians (synonym for Hungarians) 175 


Pakourianos, Gregory (1), megas 
domestikos under Alexios I 206, 305; 
(2) grandson of the above 206 

Palaiologan emperors and period (1261— 
1453) 120, 263-4, 365 

Palaiologos family, Palaiologoi 119, 187, 
208, 355-6 


Palaiologos: 
Alexios, pansebastos sebastos 504, 507 
Andronikos 373 
Constantine (192) pansebastos sebastos 
373-4, 504, 507 
George, brother-in-law of Eirene 
Doukaina 202, 204, 501 
George (191), sebastos, megas 
hetaireiarches 79, 136 n.106, 344-5, 
348, 355-6, 472, 474-5, 505, 507, 511 
Michael, commander in Italy 59-60 
Michael 510 
Romanos, kouropalates 502 
Palermo 58, 85, 89, 107, 379 
Palestine 17, 34, 52-3, 78, 95, 97, 100, 
174, 367, 438 
panhypersebastos/-oi 181, 503, 506, 508 
pansebastohypertatos 504-6 
pansebastos 181, 350, 503-4, 506-9 
Pantechnes family 212 
Pantechnes, Michael 361 
Pantechnes, Theodore, 
megalepiphanestatos, protokouropalates 
(later protonobelissimohypertatos), 
nomophylax and later dikaiodotes, epi 
ton oikeiakon 183, 259-60, 504, 507 
Panteugenos, Soterichos, deacon of the 
Great Church and Patriarch of 
Antioch 279-81, 282-4, 288, 367 
n.174, 460 
Papacy, Papal 23, 32, 38-9, 53, 58-9, 
64-5, 83ff, 216, 259, 267, 274, 291-3, 
302, 359, 368-9, 461 
Paphlagonians 219-20, 225 
Paphos, Bishop of 458 
papias ton Blachernon 502 
Papikion, Mt 150-1 n.161, 177-8 
paradynasteuon 252 
parakoimomenos 253-4, 260 
parathalassites 230 
paroikoi 160, 167-8, 172, 189 
Partitio Romaniae 161 
Pascal II, Pope (1099-1118) 32 
Patarenes 392 
Patmos 138, 161, 163, 178, 256, 260, 271, 
304, 367 
patris 415-16, 418, 435, 438 
St Paul the Apostle 371, 374, 465 
Paul the Silentiary 456 
Paulician heresy 133, 318, 368 
Pavia 84; Council of 63-5 
Pechenegs 29, 30, 80, 132, 231, 269, 419, 


430 
Pediadites, Basil, deacon of the Great 
Church, Metropolitan of Corfu 288, 


9 
Pegonites, praktor of Samos 139 n.128 
Peira 262 
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Pekoules, Basil, megalepiphanestatos, 
koiaistor, krites tou velou 505, 512 

Pelagonia 136, 167, 196—7, 250, 439 

Pelagonites, grammatikos 329 

Peloponnese 51, 144, 211, 257; theme of 
Hellas-Peloponnese 233-5, 307, 
491 

Pentapolis 65 

Pepagomenos, Theodore, raiktor 502 

Pergamon 126 

Persia 64 

Persian, Persians (synonym for Turks) 
27, 29, 449, 495 

St Peter the Apostle 475 

Peter, cardinal priest of S. Crisogono 96 

Peter, Hospitaller prior in 
Constantinople 222 

Peter and Asan, brothers, founders of 
'Second Bulgarian Empire' 133-4 

Peter of Vienna 102 

Petraliphas family, Petraliphai 210, 222 

Petraliphas, Alexios [126], sebastos, 
oikeios vestiarites 210, 505 

Petrarch 409-10 

Pharsala 145 

phereponia 420 

Philadelphia 8, 76, 127, 129, 130 n.85, 
133, 155, 491 

philanthropia (Philanthropy, Humanity) 
415-16, 419-20, 433 

Philip, Count of Flanders 100, 105 

Philip the Monk (‘Monotropos’) 367 
n.174, 371 

Philippa of Antioch, sister-in-law of 
Manuel I 200 

Philippopolis 135-6, 191, 336, 349, 438, 


440 

Philokales, Eumathios, pansebastos 
sebastos 206, 220 

Philokales, Manuel, protonobelissimos, epi 
tou kanikleiou 501 

Philomelion 42, 124, 443 

Phokas: see Nikephoros II 

Phorbenos: see Euphorbenos 

Photios, Patriarch of Constantinople 
318, 400 

Photios: see also Dryonites 

Phrangia (France) 495 

phronesis (Prudence) 415, 419-20, 435, 
488 

phylax 230, 504, 507 

Piedmont 102 

Piety: see eusebeia 

Pindar 328, 374 

Pindos mountains 133 

pinkernes 194, 197, 260 

piracy 138-40 

Piroska (Eirene) 29 


Pisa, Pisans 32, 34, 35, 38, 44-5, 61, 83, 
86, 90, 94, 104, 122-3, 138-9, 142-3, 
145, 359 

pittakion 214, 215-16, 378 

Platamon 165 

Plato, Platonism 323, 332-3, 340, 363-4, 
390-1, 465, 468 

Play of Antichrist 65, 86 

Plutarch 330, 381 

Poimenanon 91 

polis 109-11, 113ff, 155 

politikos stichos (political verse) 417 

Pompey the Great 175 

Pontos (Black Sea region of Asia Minor) 
124, 128, 250 

Porphyry 333 

Poupakes 221 

praitor 173, 220, 234, 253, 307-8 

Prakanas 42 n.51 

praktika 123 

praktor 139 n.128, 144, 234; praktorike bia 


249 

praos, praotes (Mildness) 416, 419, 433 

prefect: see eparchos 

Prester John 480 

primmikerios of the Vardariots 231, 505, 
507-9 

primmikerios ton exo vestiariton 502 

Privilegium Minus 62 

proasteion/-a 164, 168 

Produs 332-3 

Prodromos, Theodore 5, 54 n.97, 174, 
194, 200, 240-2, 247, 319, 323-5, 
332-3, 340-1, 344-5, 349, 351, 376, 
389-91, 395-6, 402, 405, 409, 414, 
419-31, 434, 437, 439-41, 443, 445, 
451-2, 456, 460, 465, 470, 484, 494, 
510 

proedros 502 

prokypsis 13, 240, 246-7 

pronoia 9, 176, 221, 231-3 

prophecy 7, 11-12, 33-4, 49-50, 86, 
198-200, 407, 429, 447 

Prophecy concerning the end of the schism 
86 


prostagma 214, 216, 265, 292, 303 

prostaxis 254, 262, 303 

protasekretis 120, 183, 229-30, 261-2, 277, 
289, 343, 504, 507 

protekdikos 236, 279, 301-2, 307-8, 399 

Protevangelion 377 

protonobelissimohypertatos 256, 507-9 

protonobelissimos 183-4, 501, 507-8 

protonotarios 257, 504, 507, 512 

protoproedros 185, 502 

protosebastos 181—2, 189, 196—7, 224-5, 
497, 500, 503-4, 506, 508-9 

protostrator 61, 197, 218, 266, 501, 509 
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protovestiarios 194, 196, 254, 260, 547, 
497, 503-4, 506, 508-9 

Prousa 127 

Provence 62 

Providence 5, 7, 14, 20, 341, 372, 380-1 

Prudence: see phronesis 

Psaltopoulos, Constantine 344 

Psellos, Michael 248, 252-35, 331, 357, 
382, 386, 389, 393-5, 398, 400-1, 
405-6, 408, 409, 427 

Pseudo-Methodius, prophecy of 54, 49 

Ptochoprodromos 120, 122, 298, 324, 
341-2, 399, 429 

Ptolemy 379 

Pyrrogeorgios/Pyrros family 212 

Pyrros, George, proedros 502 


Radenos, George 500, 511 

Raoul family 222 

Rahewin 63, 198-200 

raiktor 502 

Rainald of Dassel 59, 63 

Ralph ‘de Balneo’ 222 

Ramon de Montcada, seneschal of 
Aragon 102 

Rascia (Raška) 35, 54, 79 

Ravenna 83, 93 

Raymond I of St Gilles, count of 
Toulouse 31 

Raymond of Poitiers, prince of Antioch 
37, 41-2, 66, 69, 242, 311, 448 

Raymond V of Toulouse 83 

Raymond, count of Tripoli 95 

referendarios 301 

Reform Edict of 1107 264, 274-5, 300, 
326, 38374 

Regno, 84-5; see also Sicily 

Renier of Montferrat 100-1, 225, 245 

Reynald of Chátillon, prince of Antioch 


66—70, 72-3, 79, 97, 105, 137, 242, 


445 
Rheims, Archbishop of 88 
Rhodes 27, 44, 137, 146 
Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia 29, 30, 
33, 255, 385 
Robert II, Prince of Capua 58 
Robert of Auxerre 221-2 
Robert of Clari 222 
Robert of Loritello 58, 61, 63 n.134 
Robert of Torigny 58, 99 
Rodanthe and Dosikles 396, 402 
roga/-ai 229 
Roger II, King of Sicily (1130-54) 1, 5, 
38-9, 45, 48, 50-6, 235, 378-9, 445 
Roger ‘Sclavone’, doux of Dalmatia 223 
Roger/Rogeres/Rogerios: 
family 222 
Alexios, sebastos, oikeios vestiarites 505 


John Dalassenos [75], caesar 66-7, 
207, 209, 496, 505, 506, 511 
Leo 225, 511 

Romagna 65, 98 

Romaioi (Byzantines) 64, 85, 109, 133, 
312 

Roman, Romans, Rome 5, 6, 23-4, 27, 
33, 39, 48-9, 51, 65, 84ff, 98, 105, 
106, 109-12, 175, 198, 221, 226, 235, 
265, 290, 302, 308-9, 311, 313, 
359-60, 385, 393, 401, 404-7, 409, 
419-21, 424, 433, 435, 447, 460, 463, 
487, 491-4; see also Papacy, Romaioi, 
Romania 

Romania (= the Byzantine Empire) 34 
109, 378 

St Romanos the Melodist 456 

Romanos I Lekapenos, Emperor (920-44) 
114, 161, 180 

Romanos IV Diogenes, Emperor (1068- 
71) 8, 98, 205, 449, 458-9, 472 

Romanos: see also Palaiologos, 
Straboromanos 

Romuald of Salerno 43, 93 

Roupen, son of Leo of Cilicia 47 

Roussel of Baileul 385 

Rum, Seljukid Sultante of 80, 128; see 
also Konya, Kılıç Arslan II, Masud 

Rupenid dynasty 37, 66-7, 75, 125-6 

Russia, Russians 56, 80, 147, 205, 369; 
Metropolitan of 279, 391 


Sacred Arsenal (‘Ieod ° OnAo010x1) 21, 
290-2, 319, 369, 455-6, 461, 476-7 

sakellarios 229; ecclesiastical 236 (see also 
megas sakellarios) 

sakelle 229-30 

sakelliou 236, 272, 301 

Saladin 1, 75, 95, 97, 490 

Salerno 148, 363, 381 

Saltouch, Emir of Koloneia 201 

Samos 29, 137, 139 n.128, 144 

Sampson, episkepsis 171 

Samuel 436, 447 

Samuel: see also Mavropous 

Saracens 138 

Sardica (Triaditza/Sofia) 135-6, 266 

Savona 101 n.317 

Saxony 1 

schedographia 329-30, 429 

Scyth, Scythian, Scyths (synonym for 
Pechenegs or Cumans) 27, 29, 175 

Sebasteia (Sivas) 77-8, 95, 127 

sebastohypertatos/-oi 184, 503 

sebastokrator 181, 347, 436 

sebastos/-oi 58 n.112, 70 n.159, 181ff, 196, 
206, 212, 253, 503-9 

sekreta 228ff, 236, 250, 255, 260, 262 
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Seleucia 38, 67 

Seljuk, Seljukid (dynasty) 6, 36, 76, 124 

Semlin 7, 54, 80 

senate 182, 188, 198, 311, 325, 404 

Septimius Severus, Emperor 111 

Serbia, Serbian, Serbs 35, 54-6, 77, 
79-85, 96, 133-4, 137, 231, 314, 440, 
442-3, 446, 453, 472, 491, 495-6 

Serblias, Basil 511 

Serblias, John 512 

Sergios II, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(1001-19) 296 

Servia 233 

Sgouros family 155 

Sgouros, Leo, dynast in the Argolid and 
Corinth 155, 257-8 n.99, 411, 491 

Shahinshah 78 

Shaizar 41 

Sibyl, daughter of Amalric I of 
Jerusalem 96, 101 

Sicilian, Sicilians, Sicily (Norman 
kingdom) 1, 5, 6, 19, 38-9, 45, 48, 
50-1, 56, 83-5, 87, 89-90, 92-4, 104, 
137, 139, 145, 148, 174, 200, 222, 
227, 233, 246, 290, 311, 378-9, 401, 
444, 452, 490, 494 

Side, Metropolitan of 295 

Sikidites, Michael-Myron 319, 379-81 

Sikountenos, Leo 472, 474, 511 

silention, silentia 10, 251, 466 

Simplicius 333 

Sinaites, John 373 

Sinaites, Nikephoros 373, 375, 512 

Sirmium 79-81, 174 

Sisinnios II, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(996-8) 214-15, 270, 296 

Sivas: see Sebasteia 

skeuophylax 236 

Skleraina, Anna 512 

Skleros family 212 n.86 

Skleros, Andronikos, protonobelissimos, 
logothetes tou dromou 501 

Skleros, Michael, kouropalates, krites 502 

Skleros, Seth 379 

Skopje 136, 166, 233 

Skoutariotes, John, raiktor 502 

Skylitzes, George, protokouropalates 
290-1, 319, 455-6, 507, 512 

Skylitzes, John 360, 395 

Skylitzes, Stephen, teacher in 
Constantinople and Metropolitan of 
Trebizond 319, 332, 357 

Slanitza 235 

Slavs 45, 132-3 

Smbat, Armenian chronicler 71 

Smeniotes, Maximos 373 

Smyrna 29, 128, 164-5 

Smyrnaios; see Theodore of Smyrna 


Socrates 390 

Solomon 5, 10, 416, 447, 453, 478 

Song of Roland 421, 431 

sophrosyne 415 

Soterichos: see Panteugenos 

Soublaion 96-9, 126, 456, 458 

Sozopolis 35-6, 124 

Spain 138, 148 

Sparta: see Lakedaimon 

Spleniarios, George, kouropalates, krites 
tou velou, epi tou hippodromou 507 

Stagoi 136 

Staurakios, John 3 

stavropegia 297 

Stephen III, King of Hungary (1162-72) 
79-81, 82 

Stephen IV, King of Hungary (1163) 


79-80 

Stephen de la Perche 85 

Stephen Nemanja, Grand Zupan of 
Rascia: see Desa 

Stephen: see also Hagiochristophorites, 
Komnenos, Meles, Skylitzes 

Stethatos, Niketas 317, 383 

Straboromanos family, Straboromanoi 
221 

Straboromanos, John 221 

Straboromanos, Manuel 28 n.5, 221; 
daughter of 511 

Straboromanos, Romanos 500 

stratiotikon (fiscal bureau) 229 

stratiotikon ktema (military holding) 232 

Strobilos 164 

Stroumitza, monastery of the Virgin 
Eleousa 286 

Strymon river and valley 164, 166, 233 

Styppeiotes, Michaelitzes 207 

Styppeiotes Theodore, megalodoxotatos, 
epi tou kanikleiou 6, 19, 65, 198—200, 
210, 212, 254-6, 259, 370, 380, 
429-30, 445, 504, 511 

sultan, Seljukid, of Konya 1, 8 

St Symeon the New Theologian 276, 
317-18, 367-8 

Symeon Seth 363 

Synadene, Eirene 206, 511 

Synadenos family, Synadenoi 206, 
210 

Synadenos, Andronikos [95] 511 

Synadenos, John, kouropalates 502 

synkrisis 415, 418, 432 436, 449, 452 

synodal lists 182ff 

Synodikon of Orthodoxy 288, 316, 
383-4, 389, 400 

Syria, Syrian 6, 16, 28, 31-2, 37, 40, 42, 
45, 68-9, 71-3, 75, 78, 95, 97, 107-8, 
137, 145, 198, 227, 367-8, 402, 421, 
432-3, 460 
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Tabor, Mt 49, 222 
tagma, tagmata 251 
Tancred 29-32, 38, 47, 311 
Tara 442 
Taranto 93 
Tarasios, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(784-806) 318 
Tarchaneiotes, Alexios 210 
Tarchaneiotes Katakalon 204 
Taronas 492 
Taronites family 204, 208, 210 
Taronites: 
Gregory (22), protovestiarios 207, 254 
John (21), sebastos, dikaiodotes, eparchos 
501, 505 
John, protokouropalates, epi ton deeseon 
501 
Michael [11], panhypersebastos 181 
Tarsos 37-8, 67, 104 
Tatikios, protoproedros, megas primmikerios 
ton eso vestiariton 206, 208, 502 
Tatikios, Michael 206, 511 
Taurus mountains 37, 432 
taxis 226, 237, 240 
Temple, Order of, Templars 72, 107 
theatra (rhetorical theatre) 336ff, 371, 
374, 389, 391-2, 403, 411-12, 425, 
429-32 
Thebes 51, 145, 149, 154, 158, 165 
theme system, themes (themata) 232-5 
Theodora, wife of John Komnenos 
Kontostephanos [104] 344 
Theodora: see Doukaina, Komnene 
St Theodore Tiro 472, 476 
St Theodore Stoudites 319 
Theodore of Smyrna (or Smyrnaios), 
protoproedros, hypatos ton philosophon 
332, 358, 502 
Theodore, Metropolitan of Philippoi 
11 
Theodore: see also Batatzes, Branas, 
Dasiotes, Dokeianos, Doukas, 
Gabras, Kotertzes, Mangaphas, 
Mavrozomes, Mesarites, 
Pantechnes, Pepagomenos, 
Prodromos, Styppeiotes 
Theodosios I Boradiotes, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1179-83) 11, 98 
n.295, 292-3 
Theodosius I, Emperor (379-95) 111, 


245 

Theodosius II, Emperor (408-50) 111 

Theodotos II, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1152-4) 279, 285, 
318, 440 

Theophilos, Emperor (829-42) 2, 114 

Theophilos, palace doctor under Manuel 
I 365 

Theophylact Archbishop of Ochrid 14, 
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135-6, 246, 343, 361, 416-19, 422, 
424, 426-8, 478 

Theophylact ‘Exuvitus’ 222 

Theorianos 77 n.189, 106-7, 319, 367 
n.174 

Theotokos (Virgin Mary, Mother of 
God) 109, 111, 116, 117, 151, 241, 
377. 425, 436 

Thessalonica 53 n.94, 60 n.118, 100, 136, 
140, 146, 149-51, 154, 157-60, 164, 
166-7, 177-9, 235, 300-1, 318, 391, 
400, 456, 472, 474 

Thessaly 138, 144-5, 168, 492 

Thomas, doux or dynast in Cilicia 42 
n.51 

Thomas: see also Haploucheir 

Thrace 124, 132-3, 166, 168-9, 195, 
233-4, 250, 368, 492 

Thrakesion theme of the Thrakesioi 165, 
233, 491 

Tigris river 421 

Timarion 140, 149, 355, 358, 362, 395, 449 

Tome of Sisinnios 214-15, 296 

Tornikes, Demetrios 348-9 

Tornikes, George, deacon of the Great 
Church, Metropolitan of Ephesos 
129, 135, 173, 175, 259, 282-4, 333, 
343, 348, 350, 362, 365, 397, 400, 439 

Tornikes, Leo 153 

Toros, Rupenid prince of Cilicia 46, 
66-8, 70, 75, 137 

Traianopolis 193 

Treasury of Orthodoxy 320 

Trebizond 128, 191, 201, 210, 213, 491 

Triaditza: see Sardica 

Trichas, John 373 

triklinos, palace hall or throne room 116 

Triphyles, John 328 

Tripoli, county and counts of 31, 72, 
137-8 

Tripsychos, Basil, nobelissimos (later 
protonobelissimos), primmikerios ton 
Vardarioton 183, 505, 507-9 

Tripsychos, Constantine 511 

Turks, Turkish 1, 4, 5, 8-9, 19, 29-31, 
34-7, 42, 47, 51-2, 56, 64, 71, 72, 
76-8, 95-6, 107, 121, 125-32, 133-4, 
165, 169, 174, 176, 206-8, 219, 221, 
224, 231, 240, 272, 292, 304, 314, 
420, 423, 429, 442, 447-9, 460, 
463-4, 469, 472-3, 475, 487, 491 

Tuscany 84, 102 

Tyana 276 

typikon, typika 116, 163-4, 305, 362, 397, 
403 

Tzetzes, John 121, 133, 146, 149, 282, 
298, 319, 321-2, 324, 328-30, 341, 
344, 348-51, 362, 389, 392, 395, 397, 
399-7400, 402-4, 409-10, 417 


Index 557 


Tzibiritze (Myriokephalon) 98 

Tzikandeles/Tzikandiles family 210 

Tzikandeles, Goudeles/Goudelios [94], 
gambros of Manuel I 505-6, 511 

Tzikandeles, Leo 510 

Tzimiskes: see John I 


Urban II, Pope (1088-99) 30, 33, 274, 491 
Uroš II, Grand Zupan of Rascia 56, 69, 


79. 446, 453 


Vagenetia 235 

Vakha 37 

Valens, Emperor (364-78) 111 

Valens, Vettius (astrologer) 377-8 

Varangian Guard 185, 251 

Vardariot regiment 185, 231 

Vaticinium de fine schismatis: see Prophecy 
concerning the end of the schism 

Velum: see Hippodrome 

Venice, Venetian, Venetians 30, 55, 
44-5, 5374, 60, 61, 85, 93-4, 102, 
104, 122-3, 137-9, 142-5, 147-8, 159, 
161-2, 169, 233, 246, 440-1, 462, 491 

Venice, Peace of (1177) 5, 87-8, 102 

Veroli 84 

vestarches 502 

vestiarion 230, 260 

vestiarites/-ai 194, 502, 505 

Via Egnatia 136 

Victor IV (Octavian), antipope (1159-64) 
64 

Virgin Mary, Mother of God: see 
Theotokos 

Vlachs 132-4, 169, 171, 231, 314, 492 

Vladimir, Prince of Kiev 245 

Vladimir (city) 147 


Volodar of Peremyshl 205 
Voleron 233 
Vonitza 136, 365 


Wales 379 

West, the: see Europe, western 

Wibald of Stablo 56 n.102, 58 n.114, 
62-3, 137 

William I, ‘the Bad’, King of Sicily 
(1154-66) 58, 60-1, 63-5, 84, 89 

William IL, King of Sicily (1166-89) 84, 
89, 92-5 

William V, Marquis of Montferrat 95, 
100 

William IX, Duke of Aquitaine 57 

William Longsword, of Montferrat 95, 
101 

William, lord of Montpellier 102, 222 

William, Genoese knight 225 

William of Tyre 5, 16, 19 n.61, 70-5, 75, 
98, 103, 134, 195, 219, 222, 242, 244, 
246, 257, 363 


Xeros, Basil 43 
Xerxes 432-3 


Yaghibasan, emir of Sivas 77 


Zengi, atabeg of Mosul 42, 46, 66, 420 

Zigabenos, Euthymios 318, 320, 367, 
369, 383, 419, 457, 477 

Zonaras family 212 

Zonaras, John 14, 142, 186, 188-9, 228, 
251, 293-5, 309, 330, 342, 360, 376, 
382, 385, 391-2, 395, 404-6 

Zonaras, Nicholas, megalepiphanestatos, 
protasekretis 504 


